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|NTRODUCTION TO THE JOURNAL. 


3. The cranial investigations of Dr. Buchanan, | 


- from 1835 to 1841, confirmed nearly all the discov-. 


He also discovered the locations of the external | 


senses, and found the science thus corrected en- 


formation and expression. ©. 


ee aires Hs bw views of animal development, 
i , ‘| andan entirely new conception of statuesque con. 

eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuracies as | f atic if : Ribas cies sn 
to anatomical location and psychic definition. | 


10. The magnitude and complexity of the new 


science thus introduced give an air of romance 


}and incredibility to the whole subject, for noth- 


tively reliable in the study of character. In these. 


results he had the substantial concurrence of Dr. 
W. Byrd Powell,a gentleman of brilliant talents, 
the only efficient American cultivator of the 
science.  * 


4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously | 


discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 
the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and 


found that they were easily affected by contact 


with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, soas to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 


timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in-| 


sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
any region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 

5. These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittees of investigation, and have, during sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treat this demonstrated science of the brainas an 
established science, since the establishment of 
science depends not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psychic or social, and supernal or 
spiritual departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it constitutes a vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of all 
medical schools. 

7. Inits psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
-ciencies, and consequently the EDUCATION or 
legislation that is needed. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SOCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of ex- 
pressionit establishes the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ART, making a more 
complete and scientific expression of what was 
empirically observed by Delsarte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. It gives the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. a 

9. In the department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychic philosophy, and 
establishing a new system of externul therapeu- 
tics for electric and nervauric. practice, which 
have been heretofore superficially empirical. It 
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ing so comprehensive has ever before been scientifi- 


cally attempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to” 


conservative minds, to those who tolerate only 


slow advances; but the marvellous character of 
anthropology has not prevented its acceptance by 
all before whom it has been distinctly and fully 
presented, for the singular ease and facility of 


the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the ~ 


all-embracing character of the science, and the 


revolutionary effects of its adoption uponevery — 
¢ . This marvellous charac- — 
ter is most extraordinary in its department of — 


sphere of human life. 


PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the exi-tence of 


divine elements in man, powers which may be — 


developed in millions, by means of which man- 
kind may hold the key to all knowledge, to the . 
knowledge of the individual characters of per-~ 


“sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 


nations and the geological history of the globe, 
the characters of all animals, the properties of 
all substances, the nature of all diseases and 
mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, 
the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 
truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 
psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 
sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 
presented in the ‘‘Manual of Psychometry,’’ 
while the statement and illustration of the doc- 
trines of anthropology were presented in the 
‘*System of Anthropology,” published in 1854, 


and will be again presented in the forthcoming — 


work, ‘‘ Cerebral Psychology,’’? which will show 
how the doctrines of anthropology are corrobo- 
rated by the labors of a score of the most eminent — 
physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 
present time. os 
If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious — 
and exact statements were true 1 reference to 


anthropology, its claims upon the attention of all ~ 


clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga—- 


tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed and ~~ 


have ever challenged investigation, their consid- ~ 


eration 1s an imperative duty for all who recog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do — 


not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by — 


habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do 


themselves honor by following the example of. — 
the Indiana State University in investigating and 
honoring this science before the public, and ~ 
thoughtful scholars may do themselves honor | 


wn 


by following the examples of Denton, Pierpont 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen 








The discoverer has ever been ready to Co-oper- — 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has satisfied — 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact: ; 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which — 
The only serious obstacles he has — 


he speaks. 


See 


ever encountered have been the mental juertia — 


which shuns investigation,the cunning cowardice 
which avoids new and not vet popular truths, 


and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 


claims of truth and duty when not enforced by ‘i 


public opinion. ( 1d of 
the leading medical college of Cincinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 


When standing at the head of — 


ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- — 


cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings _ 
before the American people by scientific volumes 


(the ‘‘ Manual of Psychometry,” ‘‘ Therapeutic 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘‘ New Education’’), and 


by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, veing devoted | 


the most effective form of philaethropy, m 
justly claim the active co-operation of the 
and good in promoting its circulation a 






herald of the grandest reforms that have. ver 


been proposed in the name and by the auth 
of positive science. eels 


4, 
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chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as _ 
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he Giant Warceh of Acience, 


THE exposition of the soul, brain, and body of man of which the 
JOURNAL OF MAN is the channel i is not the only bold raid into the 
realm of the unknown which is in progress to-day. ‘There are other 
bold and successful movements; but the great mass of the intellectual 
progress which makes one century differ so widely from its predecessor 
is not the bold adventures of the explorer and pioneer, which open 
new realms to humanity, but the gradual progress of settlement and 
occupation which encroaches upon the wilderness, “here a little and 
there a little,” until we find the frontier line advanced and the old 
limitations effaced. Thus have geology, astronomy, and biology 
advanced by the labors of a thousand, until the old limitations estab- 


lished by the theology of ignorance are trampled over and almost | 


forgotten. The flat world, the solid firmament, and the mythological 
creation five thousand years ago have been trampled over and almost 
forgotten by the enlightened. 

It would require a large magazine to preserve the record of the 
daily progress in the sciences and arts —in electricity, engineering, 
and the innumerable devices which are protected and encouraged by ' 
patents — in psychic science, biology, geology, astronomy, ceooraphy, 
ethnology, history, paleontology, physiology, pathology, therapeutics, 
sociology, education, religion, and, finally, in that devil’s delight, the 


art of war, which receives more attention and patronage from govern _ 


ments than the education which would elevate mankind above the ne-- 
cessity of war. 

The boldest progress possible — that in which I should be engaged 
if I were not overburdened in the immense work of organizing An- 
thropology — is the investigation of the basic powers of the Universe. 
Anthropology ¢g gives us many of the laws of these operations, but we 
need to know what they really are and how they are correlated with 
the physical forces of geology, chemistry, and the dynamic sciences. 
We need to know, for example, 

_ 1. What are the varieties of nervaura that emanate from every 
portion of the human form. 

2. What are the solar emanations beyond those which have been 
recognized and studied in the science of optics. 

8. To what extent does man participate, if at all, in the creative 
power of the Deity. 

4. Through what agency do the disembodied still communicate 
with, organize, and control ponderous matter. 
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5. What analogies and correlations exist between the operations of 
the mind and those attributed by scientists to the vibrations of ether. | 

6. What is the relation of gravitation to the beings of the psychic 
Universe. 

7. By what mysterious law is the Divine Wisdom of the Universe 
correlated with its physical forces. — 

8. Are there any scientific tests by which a spiritual being may be 
recognized and studied as we have heretofore studied the subjects 
of physical science. | 

9. Can science lead us up to a clear recognition and _ positive 
knowledge of the governing power of the Universe. 

Anthropology brings us to the margin of these questions, and points 
to the onward course that we must take for the solution of these 
problems, which would occupy my attention if the work of present- 
ing Anthropology had been accomplished. But while engaged in 
my present arduous task, I believe that others will be engaged in 
those profound questions; and indeed I am aware that such investiga- 
tions are now quietly in progress, from which it is highly probable 
that the demonstrations of psychie science will assume the positive 
reality and the clear intelligibility which belong to the work of the 
laboratory, and thus the objection to recognizing the spirit of man 
as a subject of science will be overcome, and the whole scientific 
world lifted to a higher plane. 

Turning aside from these bold and hopeful investigations, let us 
look at the steady progress of the scientific hosts, which are carrying 
the frontier line of human knowledge farther and farther every 
day. 

The boldest investigations of scientists relate to our solar system 
and the question of its permanence. ‘They speculate boldly upon a 
limited basis of facts. 

“Sir William Thomson delivered, at the Royal Institution, an 
interesting lecture on ‘The Probable Origin, the Total Amount, and | 
the Possible Duration of the Sun’s Heat.’ He began by pointing 
out that, during the period of the last 3000 years, of which we have 
more or less authenticated historical records, the amount of heat 
received annually on this earth from the sun does not seem to have 
changed. Vegetable and animal life is to-day to all appearances the 
same as it was 3000 years ago. This, however, does not prove that 
a gradual change is not taking place, for it 1s quite conceivable that 
a change may take place so slowly as to be inappreciable in the com- — 
paratively brief period during which accurate observations have been — 
made. The sun cannot get hotter, but it can nearly, if not quite, — 
_maintain for a comparatively long period its temperature by virtue — 
of shrinkage. One kilogramme of water falling through a distance _ 
of 425 m. on our globe acquires energy which, at the moment of — 
impact, is sufficient to warm the mass by 1° C. The same mass © 
falling on the surface of the sun 15 m. only would acquire the same — 
rise of temperature, since the acceleration on the sun is about 274 — 
times that on the surface of the earth. Thus we see that, under the — 
action of gravity on the sun, enormously more energy, and, conse- _ 
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quently, enormously more heat, will be developed for every unit of 
mass as compared to the same process upon our globe. According to 
the lecturer, the heat continually streaming out from the sun is 
mostly due to the mechanical process of gravitation. Sir William 
Thomson also asked his hearers to disabuse their minds of the idea 
that the amount of heat emanating from a square metre of the sun’s 
surface is something inconceivably great or wonderful. The amount 
is quite within our powers of calculation, and in fact is only from 
fifteen to forty-five times the heat which is usually developed on a 
square metre of the fire grate bars of a locomotive. In this way 
the problem is brought within the sphere of actual calculation, and the 


heat emanating from a square metre of the sun’s surface oe - 


_ an energy of 78, 000 horse-power. | 
“Or, in other words, the whole surface of the sun will shrink at 
the rate of 35 m. per annum, and, in so doing, will perform sufficient 
mechanical work to keep up the present emission of heat. Now, 
this shrinkage represents a diminution of the radius of the sun of 1 
per cent. in two thousand years, and, assuming that the difference of | 
the reciprocals of the sun’s radius is equal for equal amounts of 
heat given out, which is a very probable law, we find that it would 
require fifteen million years for the sun to shrink to a quarter of its 
original diameter. That is to say, the sun, fifteen million years ago, 
would probably have been four times its present size. After giving 
out twenty million times the present annual amount of heat, the sun 

would have the density of lead and half its present diameter. 

“Tt is sometimes suggested that the heat of the sun may, in a 
large measure, be due to chemical action. But a moment's reflection | 
will show that this cannot be the case. 

“From the foregoing calculations, the lecturer drew the conclu- 
sion that the sun may last, and the earth may remain habitable for 
the present animal and plant life, for another ten million years. If 
the mass of the present planetary system were scattered throughout 
space to such an extent that the density would be no greater than 
that of air in the best Sprengel vacuum, the mutual attraction of | 
the atoms would cause them to conglomerate, and the process would 
only occupy a comparatively small number of years. Hence, it is 
quite possible that our planetary system, and in fact, the whole cos- 
mic system, is the result of the attraction between atoms and the 
heat developed by their impact.” : 
Astronomers are not content to believe our solar system perma-— 
nent unless they can discover the mechanism of its permanence. 
They have a faint suspicion that the revolutions of the earth will be 
gradually retarded by the friction of the tides. ‘To stop the revolu- 

tion of the earth would cause a great increase of gravity, a change 
of its form, and the destruction of nearly all its life — the dark side 
being frozen to death and the side toward the sun scorched out of 
life. But this is an idle speculation for the difference of time Sup- 
- posed to be produced by this cause is only about half a second in a 
century. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SOLAR SysTEM.— Mr. Richard A. Proctor, a 





ae 


have required millions — nay, 
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oe speculative astronomer, whose infaninuate death at New. Voile 3 ie 
_ fresh in our minds, assumes that there must be an end to the solar — 
_ system, because its resources are finite, and therefore, having a limited | 

stock of power, it cannot continue in action forever. But against 


this theory we may array the two favorite doctrines of scientists, the 
indestructibility of matter and the indestructibility of force, doc- 


_trines which imply that we shall ever have the same amount of 


matter in the solar system, and the same amount of energy in its 
movements. Yet in this matter our knowledge is still defective, for 


no one has discovered how the vast power of the heat diffused from 
_ the sun is ever restored, and if it is not restored, the life of the solar — 


system must cease. In this question lies the great unsolved mystery 
of a future which comprises millions of centuries, and this is a. 
question earnestly investigated. 

Mr. Proctor’s views on these questions were recently expressed as 


follows : — 


“That the periods by which the future lives alike of world and 
sun are to be measured are long, may be regarded as demonstrated 


_ by what we have learned from the earth on which we live. It is 


singular that the earth should contain in this respect the record both 
of her own past and of the past of the sun; but such is demon- 
strably the fact. ‘The processes of which the earth’s strata speak 
as taking place in the past were such precisely as are taking place 
now. Not only in the record of past life in the earth does our earth 
speak of long past ages, though Darwin was doubtless right in point- 
ing out that the earth gives no stronger or clearer evidence of the 
duration of her life than in her record of forms of life which must 
s for their 
development, but the various strata of the earth’s crust, formed as 
they were by processes such as are still at work, tell us of measur- 
able time intervals which can be appreciated (and must be accepted) 
even by those who reject the theory of evolution, and therefore 
might in their ignorance regard the varied forms of life recorded in 
fossils as telling us nothing about the progress of time. Rain, wind, 
snow and storm, frost and thaw, glacier, river and cataract, did their 
work in the past even as they do their work now. And even though 
that work may in the past have gone on ata rate different — either 
in excess or defect —from what is now observed, the results, so far 





as the earth’s past are concerned, can be little affected, while so far 


as the totality of work done by the sun upon the earth is concerned 
they are not affected atall. Even if we reject the estimate of the 
ablest geologists, according to which the earth's strata tell of at least 
a hundred millions of years of sun-work (such work as the sun at 
present does upon the earth), we must still admit as absolutely cer- 

tain that the record tells of tens of millions of years during which 
the earth has been the scene of such processes as are now going on, 
and the abode of forms of life upon her surface which have descended, ~ 


while they tell with equal clearness of tens of millions of years. 


during which the sun has been at work, even as at present, pouring 
light and heat, and with them life, upon the earth and her follan 
worlds within the solar system. 
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« Since such periods of life belong to the past alike of the ear th and 

of the sun, we may fairly infer that — first, they belong also to other 
_ worlds and other suns; and secondly, they belong also to the future. 

of this world and of the sun, which is the true source of all the forms 

of life, animal, vegetable, and mechanical, existing upon her surface. 

“The same story is told by the moon, When we examine that Bei 
one orb within the scan of science, which tells at once of the past 
and of the future of world life, which shows us the records of the 
earliest forms of voleanian energy upon a planet, and the traces also 
of the gradual decay of planet life until death replaced it, we find 
clear evidence of processes such as have long since taken place upon 
the earth, and evidence as clear of processes which are still to come. _ 
‘In each case the record manifestly extends over hundreds of thou-  _ 
sands, if not millions, of years. (It must be remembered that in the © 
moon’s history millions of years would correspond to tens of millions. — 

of years in the history of the earth.) We can see how, after passing 
some such stage as the earth is passing through now, the moon for 
vast periods of time was passing onward toward decay and then 
through long ages tending to the condition of death in which we see 
her now. ‘There is no reason for supposing that our earth’s old age 
will be relatively less long-lasting ; and to say that is to say that for — 
the hundreds of thousands or millions of years during which the — 
moon was aging toward death our earth will pass through millions or 
tens of millions of years. 

« As regards the probable future duration of the sun, we have no 
such evidence. We know only that he has steadily emitted light 
and heat in the past for tens of millions of years (since any great in- 
crease or falling off would undoubtedly have left its record very 
clearly), and that so far as we. can judge there is no reason to 
suppose that any great change will occur during periods of time to 
come akin to the periods of time during which he has been at work 
in the past. He might, for aught that science knows, undergo 
during the next year, or even in a day, some change akin either to 
that by which suns like Eta Argus and T Coron have increased 

hundreds of times in lustre or dwindled down to less than one-hun-_ 
dredth of their customary light. But all that we know of his work 
in the past and of his present condition tends to confirm the . belief 
that he will be a sun such as he is now for millions of years yet to 
come. : 
“Now, when we consider these vast periods which, in the anne | 
case certainly and in the sun’s case probably, separate us from the 
end of the possibilities of life, so far as they depend on the condition 
of the earth or on the emission of light and heat upon the earth, what ) 
opinion are we to form in regard to the future of the human race as 
depending upon the action of that race itself? Certain that the 
earth will be a fit home for us during millions of years to come, un- 
less the sun should in the meanwhile die out, and almost certain that 
the sun will neither die out nor suddenly blaze forth with such in- 
creased fervor as to destroy all life from the earth’s surface, let us 
consider the necessities of human life in its higher developments, 


— 
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and inquire how far they are provided for, ‘sad in what way man is 
using the supplies thus available for him. 

_ When we turn to the work of civilized races, we see that the ex- 
haustion of the earth’s stores of minerals is going on very rapidly. ° 
It is not merely that the absolute quantity of the earth’s mineral 
wealth used up yearly by civilized races is large; but that the pro- 
portion of this annual consumption to the entire store is extrava- 
gant, in view of the length of time over which the store ought to 
last, unless the future of our race is to be much briefer than we have 
any reason to expect. 

‘Let us take man’s use of the earth’s buried stores of coal and oil 
as illustrations of the process of exhaustion. : 

“Tt has been estimated that beneath the earth’s crust there le 
about 8,000,000,000,000 cubic yards of coal at depths rendering them 
available for the use of man; in round numbers this would be a 
little over 7,000,000,000,000 tons of coal. Of this store Great 
Britain has, available for use, about a fiftieth part, or, more 
exactly, according to the best estimates, 145,000 millions of tons. 
This is an exceptionally large supply for an area so small. Yet 
Great Britain, which has not yet reached either the fulness of its 
growth or the full development of its civilization, consumes already 
each year more than 150 millions of tons of coal, a rate of consump- 
tion which would fully exhaust her store in a little over 900 years — 
a mere second compared with the duration of man on the earth in 
the past. Thus a people which may be regarded as typical of modern 
civilization, supplied by nature with a hundred times more wealth in 
coal than the area of their country would entitle them to expect, are 
spending their share of this form of buried wealth (really buried 
life) at such a rate that the exhaustion of the region they occupy 
will be completed in less than a thousandth part of even that period 
(a million years) which science regards as the time-unit by which 
the earth’s future is to be measured. It is not likely that any other 
region of the earth will remain much longer stored with coal than 
Great Britain. Elsewhere there are immense supplies, and as yet, 
where these large supplies exist, the human race is not so closely 
crowded as it is in Great Britain; but wherever the earth is thus 
well stored, the population is growing in density, and at rates show- 
ing that in less than two centuries the population per square mile — 
will be greater than in England. So far as coal is concerned, the — 
outlook is that the earth’s buried stores will be entirely exhausted: 
in less than 2,000 years. 

“If we remember that the consumption of coal 1s an index of the 
rate at which other mineral stores are being exhausted, that coal is 


not merely being used in the direct work of civilization, but in pro- — 


curing the materials by which that work is continued, we cannot fail 
to see that cther portions of the earth’s stored wealth must be under- 
going a process of rapid exhaustion. Asa matter of fact, all other 
forms of stored wealth are being exhausted at spendthrift rates; 
many are being exhausted far more rapidly even than coal, and some 
are being exhausted so rapidly that their future duration may be 
counted by years rather than by centuries. tt 
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“Among the last class may be mentioned coal oil. The stores of 
coal oil beneath certain parts of the earth’s crust were millions of 
years in the gathering. But where greedy man sets to work to get 
wealth from them (for that has been the first consideration hereto- 
fore in working the oil regions), barely a generation has passed 
before they have begun to show signs of exhaustion. The most 
Sanguine surveyors of the richer and busier oil regions do not look 
forward to half a century of supply at the rate at which these reg- 
ions have been worked in the last twenty years. When we consider 
further that not merely a large, but by far the largest part of this 
wasteful expenditure is devoted to the construction of destructive 
implements, which are but enlargements and amplifications, many 
times multiplied of the stabbing, slashing, and smashing weapons of 
the despised savage, or making defensive apparatus (for safer slaugh- © 
tering, ben entendu, not to save life as life), which is but a develop- 
ment on a much enlarged scale of the savage, hide-bound shield, our _ 
thoughts are divided between regret that the human race should be 
so wasteful of the means of life, and a feeling of doubt whether, 
after all, the race, regarded as a whole, is quite so worthy of long 
duration as some which have lasted longest in past struggles. Rea- 
soning beings have been wondering that in civilized communities 
attention should be given to a man because he chances to be nearly 
as strong and quite as brutal as a bulldog or the Tasmania devil, and 
almost as quick in the use of his limbs as a panther or a catamount. 
Yet what wonder that man should look with interest on a Sayers or 
a Sullivan, when races of men calling themselves civilized devote a 
large part of their energies and the largest part of their attention 
and admiration to contrivances for making the human race more 
brutally destructive than any race of animals that has ever lived 
upon the earth—and this at the cost of such exhaustion of the 
earth’s buried stores each year as ought not, in fairness to future 
generations, to be effected in a century.” 

The exhaustion of coal mines may change the seats of manufac- 
turing industry for a time; but we would still retain water-power, 
wind-power, the power of the tides, and the heat of the sun, con- 
centrated by reflectors, beside the heat which we may bring up from 
deep borings in the earth and from mines as they are doing now in 
Hungary. Our waterfalls will supply electric power for the contin- 
ent, transmitted everywhere by wires. 

But all this exhaustion of mineral wealth is a trifle compared to 
the enormous waste of war and the maintenance of the largest pos- 
sible armies by all civilized nations to which Mr. Proctor alludes. 
Surely there must come a time when a true religion shall appear on 
earth, make these mighty cannon that all civilized nations are gather- 
ing the useless relics of a BARBARIAN AGE. Yes, with all the horror 
of which my soul is capable, I must pronounce the present a BARBA- 
RIAN AGE, as I look to that far future when nations shall not delight 
like lions and tigers in universal slaughter ! 

THE GRowtH oF THE EartH.— Returning to our question of 
the earth’s future, there are some indications of its gradual growth 
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as it, gathers the star-dust Bf the universe in its flight thr ough space. 

This “seems to be to a certain extent confirmed by the inves- 
tigations of Drs. Kleiber and Keller, two Russian astronomers, who 
have just published the results of their observations. These are 

supported by the observations of Prof. Schmidt, of Atheus, and 
others who have given attention to this curious subject. Prof. 

Newton, of Yale College, has also made some interesting caleula- 
tions in this matter. He shows that the meteors which at any one 
place on the earth’s surface can be seen, are in reality only one ten- 
thousandth part of the number that actually fall, every hour, upon 
the surface of the whole globe. This fact, in connection sith the 
observations made in Europe, makes the basis of an interesting con- 
clusion. Itis that in every hour no fewer than 450,000 meteoric 
bodies fall upon the earth; and these include only such as would be 

visible to the naked eye. Of course they are mostly very small 
bodies, and the shower, distributed over so vast a surface, is un- 
noticed. Much, perhaps most, of the aggregate increase to the 

earth’s substance comes in the form of impalpable dust, from 
exploded meteoric bodies or otherwise. The ‘shooting stars’ that 
one sees, on almost any clear night by watching the sky, probably 
are resolved to a condition of dust before reaching the earth. Set on 
fire by the friction produced on entering the terrestrial atmosphere, 
these small bodies, rushing ever faster as they make the downward 
plunge, are ‘all burned out” before they reach the surface. Can the 
aggregate amount of this imperceptible dust-shower really be enough 

to affect appreciably the bulk of the earth? If the calculations of 
investigators are not greatly at fault, that amount, when we consider 
that its production is unceasing, and that it was more abundant years 
ago than it is at present, must, in the course of time, have been 
sufficient to produce a great increase in the bulk of our globe. If 
Prof. Alexander Herschel’s calculation of the average weight of a 
so-called meteor (5 grams, less than a quarter of an ounce) was 
correct, it would follow that the globe receives, every hour, consider- 
ably over two tons of this outside matter, from the depths of space, 
to swell its proportions. Once, before our globe had captured so 

much of this form of matter, the surrounding regions of space must 
have been fuller than now of that material.” 

TELESCOPIC EXPLORATIONS OF THE STARS. — Upon these cosmic 
questions we may expect much light from the revelations of the 
Lick telescope and the still larger ones that will be constructed. 
Prof. Holden says: 

Cow) am, as you eae familiar with the use of large telescopes, hav- 
ing observed for many years with the great refractor at Washington, 
but I confess I was not prepared for the truly magnificent action of | 
this, the greatest of all telescopes, under the best conditions. I 
have had such views of the bright planets, Mars and Jupiter, of neb- — 
ule, the Milky Way, and some of the stars, as no other astronomer 
ever before had.” | c, 

The WW. Y. Sun says: “Every owner of an amateur’s tel- 

escope knows the celebrated ring nebula in the constellation — 
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of Lyra. It is an exceedingly beautiful phenomenon, hanging 

there against the black background of the sky like a most delicate 
vet perfectly formed ring or wreath of smoke. It is only when we 
reflect on its real size that the mind passes from admiration to awe 
at the sight of this ring. If our solar system were placed in its 
centre, the gigantic sweep of that luminous ellipse surrounding us 
would belt the heavens as with a new and grander galaxy. ‘The 
form of this object, and the fact that it is nebulous in character, 
have naturally led to many speculations based upon its resemblance 

‘to the nebular rings, out of which, according to La Place’s hypothe- 
sis, the planets of our system were formed. : 

“The best telescopes have shown a few faint stars near the ring and 
one within it, but nothing that could be regarded as evidence of any 
probable connection between the stars and the ring. Here is Prof. 
Holden’s account of it: 

“<'This bright nebula Shes been looked at by every amateur and 
professional astronomer, by every Jarge and small telescope in the 
world. Sir John Herschel describes it as a ring and figures a small 
star following it. Lord Rosse, with his six- foot reflector, gave five 
small stars outside of it and none inside. Mr. Lassel, with his four- 
foot reflector, figures it with thirteen faint stars in an oval outside. 
and one inside the ring. So I saw it with the Washington refractor 
of twenty-six inches aperture in 1875. Our first look at this nebula 
with the thirty-six inch telescope showed a great variety of new 
detail, and a careful examination has disclosed to us not only the | 
single star inside, but likewise eleven others inside the inner oval 
or projected on the bright nebulosity between the outer and the 
inner ovals. Not only this, but it is obvious that the plan on which 
this nebula is built is that of a series of ellipses or ovals. ‘There is 
first the ring of faint stars outside the nebula; then the outer. and 
inner bounding ovals of the nebulosity; next a ring of faint stars 
around the edges of the interior ring, and finally a number of stars 
eritically situated on the various parts of the nebulosity and outer 
oval. The object is entirely a new one in its appearance and in its 
suggestions as seen here.’ 

_ “QOne cannot read this description without recognizing the strong 
probability that there is an intimate connection between the nebu- 
lous ovals and the rings of stars. Here, then, it seems, we behold a 
corner of the universe where the great work of creation is now act- 

ually in progress. Here in this cosmic workshop of Lyra are scat- 
tered raw materials and’ finished solar bodies; rows of suns ablaze 
with pristine light, and masses of unformed vapor, in whose bosom 
the carbon atoms may be floating which, in the ripeness of time, 
shall assume forms of beauty and life. There are other spots in the 
heavens where stars and nebulous matter are mingled in a way that 
suggests a close relationship, but none so remarkable as this dis- 
covered by Prof. Holden. Even the curious group called the Pleia- 
des, where, as recent photographie discoveries have shown, nebular 
masses and streams are mingled in the strangest fashion with the 
stars, there is nothing so remarkable as the concentric rings described 
by the director of the Lick Observatory.” 
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The nebular hypothesis of La Place was “that an nen. ink a 
have at first surrounded the sun, extending beyond the limits of the 
solar system; that gradual cooling and condensation of this vast 
rotating nebulous globe caused it to contract; that in the process of 
contraction successive rings were thrown off, to form in one case a 
zone of small planets, but in general to break up and form each a 
single globe; that in the formation of such globes a similar process 
was repeated, ending in the formation of satellites, and as in one 
well-known case, of a ring of similar satellites. La Place put forth 
his conception as a hypothesis, not asa certainty, but it is also true 
that he formed a high estimate of the probability of its correctness.” 

‘‘ Now as to the magnifying power of the Lick telescope, whichis 7) 
feet long, for which we are indebted to Mr. Lick’s bequest of $700,000. _ 
It has been found that when the most skilful opticians have done 
their best in making a telescopic object-glass, it will bear, under 
favorable conditions, and for certain purposes, a magnifying power 
of one hundred diameters for each inch of its own diameter. The 
object-glass of the Lick telescope is thirty-six inches across; there- 
fore it should be able to stand a power of 3600 diameters. Sucha 
power applied to the moon would bring it, when nearest to the earth, 
within an apparent distance of a little above 60 miles. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, an object upon the moon as large as 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral could probably be seen with such a power as 
a white speck. But if cities or other great artificial works existed | 
there they would doubtless be clearly distinguishable, and should, 
in fact, long ago have been. perceived with telescopes much smaller 
than the Colossus of Mount Hamilton. The new telescope can, 
then, only be expected to add a little more evidence to the proof 
that the moon is an extinct planet, a world of desolation, where all 
the great creative forces have ceased to operate and nature seems to 
have reached the end of her tether. 

“But with the planets the case is different. Recent observations 
have shown the existence of enigmatical features on Mars, upon 
which the Lick telescope may be able to throw much light. Its 
great size is not the only advantage it will possess. Being placed 
upon a mountain top it will be above the denser and more impure 
portion of the atmosphere, which is a source of perpetual and uncon- 
querable difficulty to astronomers whose telescopes are situated at 
lower levels. Then the atmosphere of the Pacific coast appears to 
be exceedingly clear and steady, so that an enormous advantage is’ 
gained in that respect. Here in the East, and in England and most 
parts of Europe an astronomer is lucky if he finds a dozen or even 
half a dozen nights in a year when the atmospheric conditions are 
good enough to permit the use of the highest powers of his telescope. 
Observations taken on Mount Hamilton, the site of the Lick tele- 


scope, show that as many as 250 nights in a year may be expected to - 
furnish such opportunities for first-class work. Withsuch advantages — 
the great telescope should largely increase our knowledge of the — 


huge planet Jupiter, and of the changes going on there, which 


clearly indicate that it is an orb that is now in the act of oe — 


mation from a sun into a world.” 
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* The traditional number of the Pleiades is seven, but it requires a 
sharp eye to distinguish more than six. ‘The fable is that they 
represent the seven daughters of Atlas, and that one of them named 
Merope married a mortal, whereupon her star grew dim among those 
of her sisters. The brightest of the Pleiades is Aleyone, which was 
once supposed to be the centre around which the whole starry uni- 
verse revolved. This theory has in recent years been exploded. 

‘“We advise anybody who supposes that interesting views of the 
heavens can only be obtained by means of the great telescopes in the 
observatories to take a good opera-glass and look at the Hyades and > 
Pleiades with it. He will be not only interested but astonished by 
what he sees. Here, in full truth, ‘the floor of heaven is thick 
inlaid with patines of bright gold.’ : 

‘The Pleiades were connected in ancient times with the seasons, 
and as the sun is near them in the month of May they were some- 
times called the Virgins of Spring. ‘Their influence was supposed 
to be beneficent to the husbandman and the sailor, and everybody 
remembers how Job rebukes his officious friends in the desert by 
asking, ‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades?’ 
showing that even in that very ancient time this cluster of stars | 
delighted the imagination of men with its mild yet wonderful radi- 
ance, as it has continued to do through the whole course of human 
history. Just here lies the chief charm of the constellations: they 
have outlived history. The men who traced them among the stars 
also divided the earth into nations, and built cities and capitals. 
But these ancient things of the earth have passed away; cities have 
crumbled; imperial capitals have been humbled into dust; nations 
have risen, flourished, bloomed with civilization, and sunk into the 
darkness of savagery; ‘the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome’ have faded like an apparition, but enduring in. the 
heavens remain the fanciful labors of those early men who divided 
the starry expanse into constellations, and made the glittering firma- 
ment reflect the fame of the age of gods and heroes.” 

[The WV. Y. Sun appears to be better posted in astronomy than in © 
Biblical learning. It was not Job rebuking his officious friends, but 
the Lord answering Job out of the whirlwind, who asked if he could 
bind the influences of the Pleiades, “or loose the bands of Orion.” 
“ Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with his sons? —Chap. rexviii.] 





THE GLACIAL PERIOD AND THE CHANGING AXIS OF THE 
EartH.—In the French Nowvelle Review this subject has been 
happily illustrated by M. Ramus as follows :— . 

“ During the whole period of the Primary rocks and the formation 
of coal strata tropical heat prevailed from latitude 35° to latitude 80° 
— to the polar regions, that is. The temperature was uniform over 
the whole earth. During the first half of the Secondary period, that 
of Jurassic rocks and chalk, the climate remained the same; the 
same plants and the same animals are found all over the globe. 
During the second half of the period, however, the climate began to 
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cool somewhat, and deciduous trees made their appearance, though 
tropical plants were still to be found in England and Denmark. 
Even to the middle of the Tertiary period there was equality of cli- 
mate in all latitudes; but the temperature in Europe fell very grad- 


ually, and it is certain that at the end of the Tertiary period there — 





was no ice on the globe, not even at the poles or at the top of the 


highest mountains. 

_ “¢ With the Quaternary period a great change took place. The rein- 
deer was to be found in all parts of Europe, the cold was excessive, 
and the great Swiss glaciers extended to the south of France. The 
glacial epoch was in full swing, and the uniformity of temperature 


formerly prevailing had been destroyed. Then a reflex action be- 


gins; the glaciers, and with them the reindeer and the mammoth, 
retreat as slowly as they advanced. At the furthest point of the 
glacial extension the cold became so intense that a sea of ice covered 
half Russia, all Prussia, Hanover, Holland, and part of England. 

“ What, then, was the cause of this change from uniformity to exces- 


sive cold over so large a portion of the earth’s surface? And how. 
is it that the extent of the cold region, after having reached its 


maximum, gradually retreated? We attribute the change to the 
deflection of the earth’s axis from the perpendicular, and then its 
gradual return toward its old position. In the case of a perpendi- 


cular axis the climates will be nearly equable all over the globe; 


there will be some difference in different latitudes, owing to the fact 
that the sun’s rays are only vertical at the equator, but it will be 


comparatively small. There would be no nights long enough in any ~ 


part of the planet to leave time for the formation of a large quan- 
tity of ice. Consequently, all we have to do to account for the ages 
of time when the climate, as geology tells us, was the same all over 
the world, is to imagine the earth with a perpendicular axis in place 
of an axis at an angle with the plane of the ecliptic as it is now. 
“The angle to-day is 28° 27’ 9”. But the Chinese astronomer 
Choo Kung, who measured the angle 1100 years before Christ, made 
it 23° 54°, and subsequent measurements, made in B.c. 3850, 250, and 
50, and in A.p. 461, 629, 880, 1000, 1279, 1437, 1800, and 1850, by 
celebrated astronomers, Greek, Chinese, Arabian, and French, give 
the angle as follows at the respective dates: 23° 49’, 23° 46’, 23° 41’, 


23° 89%, 23°86’, 28° 34’, 23° 82’, 238° 314°23°°30', 23°27 87", 2a aa 


33”, <A succession of figures like these conveys little meaning to. 


the unmathematical mind, but the meaning is clear, nevertheless. 


The obliquity of the axis has diminished steadily for the last 3000 _ 


years, and the diminution amounts in all to 26’ 27”, showing that its 


tendency now is toward the perpendicular at the rate of 48” (forty-. 


eight seconds) every 100 years. This means that the polar circle is 


being reduced at the rate of 1833 metres — or, roughly, 1466 yards — 


— every century, or 143 yards every year, the temperate zone being 


increased proportionately. It will take the axis 176,946 years to 
move at its present rate through the distance which now separates it 


from the perpendicular. see: 


“As long as the axis remained perpendicular the climate, as has 


been said, was uniformly hot, and in Greenland and Spitzbergen — : 
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pomegranates grew. One day the axis began tochange. At first this 
had a slight effect. For ages the modification was trifling; even at 
the Tertiary period there was still no ice, and snow, when it fell, soon’ 
disappeared. But by degrees the zones were traced. Round the 
pole the change was already complete, and the radiation of the earth 
overcame the solar heat, and the night the day, so that masses of ice 
were formed. The Quaternary period was entered; man appeared 
in our continent; the angle of obliquity of the axis being about 
15°, and the polar belt, about 1000 miles in extent, finished 
at the southern part of Spitzbergen. The glacial epoch had 
begun. What, then, was the maximum of the inclination of the 
axis when our earth was divided into two belts of extreme cold 
(when glaciers covered the greater part of Europe) and torrid heat? 
Not less, certainly, than thirty-five degrees — probably nearer forty 
degrees. Taking, however, thirty-five degrees, and assuming that. 
the deviation of the axis proceeded at the same rate as its return is 
going on now, then 262,000 years elapsed between the first move- 
ment and the day when the axis began to return. ‘This check seems 
to have taken place at the end of the Quaternary period, when the 
earth had assumed much about the same general conditions that we_ 
see to-day. It necessarily required other thousands of years to effect a _ 
change of climate in the opposite direction. ‘The alteration is clearly 
manifested in the geological strata by the immigration and emigra- 
tion of the reindeer. ‘There would have elapsed, then, since the axis’ 
began its backward movement until now — assuming 3809 degrees to 
be the maximum of inclination — 86,554. years, which with the 
176,946 years that have still to be traversed ere the axis once more 
becomes perpendicular, would give 262,500 years as the total period © 
between the first movement and the moment of extreme inclination. 
Already the glacial period is considered as at an end in Southern 
Scandinavia, and the Swiss glaciers are nothing to what they were. 
Nevertheless, 50,000 years must still elapse before glaciers disappear. 

«As to the age of man upon the earth, assuming that he did not. 
appear until the lower stages of the Quaternary period in which his 
bones first are found. It is certain that the climate was much 
warmer in Europe then than itisnow. On my calculations, man has 
been 228,108 years on the earth, and 349,054 years have passed since 
the axis of. the earth first moved out of the perpendicular.” * 

Let us now turn from these grand cosmic revelations of modern 
science to its more useful revelations of life on earth, and the vast 
productive powers by which mankind are to be relieved from toil, 
from poverty, and from early death. Scientific inventors are the 
true emancipators of the race, while the dreamy speculators who have 
assumed the name of philosophers have done little more than to be- 
fog the intellectual atmosphere. 


(To be continued.) 


[P. S.—According to foregoing statement of the changing attitude of the earth we 

may be authorized to anticipate a very gradual amelioration of the temperate climates. 
Is such a change already perceptible? When I first saw Boston in 1842 we had frost- 
bound winters. The snow lasted through the winter, wheels were laid aside, and all 
vehicles placed on runners. To-day,January 4th, the weather is like spring. Seasons 
are very variable, but is there not a gradual amelioration ?] 
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Parious Wsyperrs of fieligious Life and Chought. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGION.— There is a class of men, of whom 
Rev. M. J. SAVAGE is a fine example, whose ethical nature is too 
strong to be bound down in the fetters of the old theology. The 
Boston Herald has happily illustrated this as follows: — 

“ To-day there is nothing more common than the fact thatin every 
denomination the leaders — the men who satisfy the intellectual and 
the spiritual life of the people— are head and shoulders in advance 
of the denominations to which they belong. ‘They are grappling, 
not with the party shibboleths in which they were educated, but 
with the ideas and convictions that go with our common Christianity 
and with its adaptation to a better interpretation of life. They are 
trying to find a reasonable method of saving what is vifal in Chris- 
tianity from what the world has outgrown, or what was good for the 
generation before us, but not for our own, and to reach an expression 
of those great truths —the deposit of the faith, shared by all relig- 
ious bodies to a greater or less extent— which shall convey the 
truth held in common and minimize the differences which keep 
good people apart. In reaching out to this larger life they are 
obliged to trample on the little fences that have been built up by 
this or that company of Christians around their traditions or inter- 
pretations of Christian dogma, and in doing this they are subject to 
the martinets of the denomination, and if the prevailing conservat- 
ism is strong enough, it is given out that they are suspects, and the 
enginery of denominational persecution is turned against them till 
the communion where they have chosen to abide becomes too hot for 
them. They are prophets not without honor save in their own 
country and among their own kith and kin. The community is very 
well filled with this sort of men at the present time.. The enlarge- 
ment of religious thought from its narrow evangelical interpretation 
is now so common that men who have been trained to think for 
themselves, and who are honest in their convictions, can no longer 
be held to their old positions for the sake of a parish or an ecclesias- 
tical position. They stand where all thinking and educated people 
stand in regard to religious issues, and very much depends upon the 
clergy and the people who think alike in these matters standing 
together and not being afraid to express their opinions.” 

“The leading men, who see something more than a denomination in 
the church of Christ, are the leaven to bring the denominations in 
which they serve to the level of the live church and to the truth 
that flows through the whole of it, and if American Christians are 
ever to think alike and together, these men, who can see beyond the 
limitations of the churches, are the persons to whom the laity must 
look to see such a change brought about.’’ 

The London correspondent, Mr, Smalley, says : — 

“The religious unrest of the day takes the form of iconoclasm 
regarding creeds. ‘The historic evidence of the gospel is challenged ; 
the claim of miracles is subjected to a rationalistic scrutiny and to~ 
the tests of science ; we see even a Churchman like Rev. Heber New- 
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ton declaring that the age has outgrown its creeds, and that there is 
need of a revised system of ethics; and everywhere, and in many 
ways, is this unrest manifesting itself. What the world needs at the 
present day is far less new creeds than new and deeper application 
of the creeds it already possesses. Alleged Christians need to be 
Christianized; need a new outpouring, a new baptism of the spirit of 
Christ. For where the spirit of God is, there is liberty, and there is 
also liberality. ‘Sympathy, hospitality of thought, and belief in 
others are the essentials of the Christian life. Society feels the need 
of these.” 

In a similar spirit the Rev. T. Carter, in a recent sermon at Roch- 
dale, England, said : — 

“ A church regulated by standards of belief, whether expressed in 
ereeds, or catechisms, or confessions of faith, was in belief nec- 
essarily on the down grade; while the church free and unfettered, 
and at liberty to accept all modern teachings in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge and experience, was in belief on the up grade, 
and was pregnant with life and energy.” 

It is this state of progressive unrest which has given such wonder- 
ful success to Mrs. Ward’s novel “ Robert Elsmere,” among the re- 
ligious. 

“Christianity,” says Robert Elsmere, seems to me to be some- 
thing small and local. Behind it, around it, including it, I see 
the great drama of the world sweeping on—led by God— from 
change to change, from act to act. It is not that Christianity is 
false, but that it is only an imperfect human reflection of a part of 
the truth. Truth has never been, can never be, contained in any 
one creed or system. To this the Andover Review reters, and de- 
clares that “the ultimate religious question of our time is here most 
exactly phrased. Is Christianity one of many religions, or the final 
and absolute religion?” The editor affirms that while orthodox 
churches and schools “ plot and strive” to defeat the advance of un- 
fettered scholarship, “a woman writes a novel which carries the cen- 
tral question within their lines and to their firesides.” There are 
ethical principles in Christianity but dimly realized by the church, 
which make it superior to other religions, and the progress of en- 
lightenment is bringing these principles more clearly into view. 
The science of Anthropology will make them conspicuous. 





LIBERAL JUDAISM. — The Globe Theatre in Boston was crowded 
at the last lecture of the Channing Club series, when Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler spoke on the “Attitude of the Liberal Jew in this the 
Nineteenth Century.” He said: The liberal Jew and the liberal 
Christian are so closely related socially that their religions differ very 
little. Neither the position nor the religion of the Jew seems to be 
appreciated by the rest of the world. There is a lack of knowledge 
about him. The Jew is imagined as some strange, outlandish being. 
It is forgotten that the eighteen centuries have left their influences 
on the Jewish race. The Jew of the nineteenth century is as much 
like the Jew of the fifth century as the Christian race is to their 
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heathen ancestors of eighteen centuries ago. The Jews are regarded 


in the light of atheists... That is all false. They are as earnest in 
their religious zeal as the Orthodox. Iam glad of the opportunity 
to correct those wrong impressions. What is meant by a liberal 


Jew? One meaning is a man who gives money freely. Another 


meaning is a Jew who has stepped out from the old religion, and does 
not ally himself with any other religion. I appear before you as a 
liberal Jew. I can only describe my own feelings. I am not ac- 
countable to anybody for what I say, neither is anybody but myself 


involved by my words. I speak only my own thoughts and beliefs. | 


Judaism has passed through a singular course of development. 
There is a new theology which has arisen to a conception of one 
God. The Israelite built up the idea that he was a favorite with 


God on account of a previous contract with his ancestors. A com- 


promise was effected, and the Gentiles were allowed to share the 


Lord’s favor. They believed in one God, to whom they clung with 
an earnestness that was the wonder of the whole civilized world. 
But changes took place. The Jew found himself in an uncomfort- 
able position. He saw that he had been following a phantom, and 
he accepted the more liberal form of religion. His first duty was to 


learn how to use his wings. The modern Jew must first devote him- 


self to selfeducation. It cannot be expected that the belief of cen- 


turies can be wiped out ina moment. We are ready to forget and 
to forgive. We are ready to say: Let the past be past. If we have 
a mission to fulfil, that mission must be to make the grand old Jew- 
ish idea of one God and one brotherhood known of all men. It has 
ever been the mission of Judaism to destroy idolatry. _ Unitarianism 
also seems to be striving to show that there is but one God, and one 
only. When a person is raised high above all other men, and is 
worshipped, and is called Lord and Master, he becomes an idol. But 
to raise one of our own number to such a height does not seem right, 
and we must protest. Jesus of Nazareth, deprived of his divinity, 
stands simply as the representative of all the sterling qualities for 
which all men should strive. When you say that this man is divine, 
I will simply ask you, “* How do you know?”? We must learn that 
it is not the past to which We may turn for our ideal, but to the 
future. It is the mission of modern Judaism to protest against all 


forms of idolatry. When the world accepts the sayings of that 
enthusiastic young man as good suggestions and not as words from 


divine lips, then the mission of modern Judaism will be fulfilled.” 


THe Kine’s DauGHTErRsS.— As the centuries pass, the moral 


evolution of the race goes on, and more the works of benevolence inte- 
rest society. Religion iS losing very slowly the hateful features of - 


theology, and assuming more and more the aspect of that love which 


Jesus made the supreme duty. The rapid growth of the King’s. 


Daughters shows how much deeper is the interest of women in duties 
of benevolence than in theologic speculation. ‘The society of King’s 
Daughters is a combination for works of active benevolence. The 


society originated last spring in New York with Mrs. Margaret 
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Bottome and nine other ladies. In May it had grown to twenty 
thousand members, and by the end of the year to about fifty thou- 
sand, and it is spreading in foreign countries. The members of the 
society interest themselves in charity organization, city evangeliza- 
tion, foreign and home mission education, temperance, work among” 
working women and working girls, among men and boys, among 
invalids, among Indians, etc., and a monthly journal devoted to the 
interests of the society, and giving information as published by the 
Central Council, stamped with a silver cross. | 

Societies are continually organizing in tens for special objects — | 
such as to work for the little sick children of the poor or in hos- 
pitals, to establish a free bed in a hospital, to make contributions to 
some benevolent object, or to reform themselves, —as in the Anti- 
Gossip Ten. The names they assume indicate their character, such _ 
as Sunshine, Samaritan, Ready, Willing, Home Brightness, Musical, 
Heavenly, Comforting, Pure in heart, ete. In some instances, they - 
adopt children to educate them. They all wear silver crosses, and — 
-women alike of the highest and lowest ranks are enlisted. Some are 
said to have been reformed. ‘The animating purpose is to carry into 
practice the benevolence of spirit, ‘in His name,” and its departure 
from the old theological spirit is shown in a verse of one of its 
songs : — 3 
“ Look forward, not back!” ’Tis the chant of creation, 

The chime of the seasons, as onward they roll, 
"Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 

Tis the voice of the Lord in the depths of the soul.” ,’ 


MAxkINnG RELIGION PRAcTICAL.—In the church of Rev. Heber 
Newton, New York, lectures on social science are given by Mr. Gun- 
ton. ‘The Church,” said Mr. Gunton, in his lecture before the class 
at the first meeting this winter, “is able to perform a greater econo- 
mic work than those who reject its theological dogmas are generally 
willing to admit. ‘The Church’s mistake has been that it has asked 
the common people, the working people, to accept as true, blindly 
and without argument, certain theories about their social condition 
and the scale of life they ought to be willing to submit to. The 
Chureh has not tried to enlighten the people and to make them 
understand. Mr. Newton has taken the first great step in this 
regard. Heis, I am sure, upon the right and the only sure path. I 
am greatly surprised at the applications we have received from other. 
-ehurches to start such a class as this with them, We have received 
applications from fifteen such church societies. he truth is, and 
we might as well speak it boldly, that there is no one fact that is 
causing such lamentations among people of true religious spirit to- 
day as the fact that the workingmen are declining to attend church, 
and, it seems, are actually getting hostile to the Church. And the 
truth is that the churches have failed to keep up an interest in the 
social and material side of these men’s interests.” 

Mr. Newton himself speaks out very freely. The New York 
Herald of Dec. 12, says: 4 
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“The Rev. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls Protestant : 
Episcopal church, started people to thinking by his sermon delivered 


on Sunday last, in which he laid down the “dictum that the need of 
the present age is a new religion. His bold and uncompromising 
way of handling so ticklish a subject, and the earnest manner in 
which he avowed his belief that Christianity in its present form does 
not satisfy the spiritual aspirations of modern progressive humanity, 
have caused a sensation in the religious world, and there are those 
who believe that the fearless, independent clergyman has got himself 
‘into hot water with his ecclesiastical superiors by his utterances on 
that occasion. The future will show whether there is any basis for 


such a belief; but, meanwhile, the sermon just preached by the 


pastoral head of the fashionable’ All Souls congregation is affording 
plenty of food for thought and comment among those who have 
followed the course of Mr. Newton during the last few years.” 


Proeress IN ITALy. —“ The new Italian penal code provides 


that such an assertion as that the pope has a right to Rome as his: 


seat of government is punishable as a crime. In the Italian senate, 
last week, the minister of justice, Signor Zanardelli, replying to 
hostile criticism of this article of the penal code, contended that 
similar articles dealing with the clergy were contained in the codes 
of almost all the European States”. 


LonDON .CHURCHES. —‘“ ie the London Daily Telegraph of 1887 
(the famous year of Jubilee) was given a curious calculation, show- 
ing how, on taking an average of some seventy London churches, 
the attendance at ev ening services rarely exceeded the magnificent 
number of ten persons! Commenting on the obvious decline of 
churchgoing in the great metropolis of the world, sometimes, and 
not inaptly, ¢ called the “Modern Babylon” —Dr. Parker, of the 
City Temple, and a few other popular preachers, have given it as 
their opinion that this decline proceeds from the evident decadence 
of eloquence, capacity, or, shall we say, attractiveness or sensa- 
tionalism in the preachers. Some of the more shrewd commentators 
on the signs of the times have gone so far as to suggest that it is the 
absence of good music which causes the lack of piety, and others 
that it is the absence of that brimstonish flavor which is evidently 
so great a source of attraction in the discourses of the great apostle 
of brimstone and fire doctrines — Spurgeon. 

i, “Be the cause what it may, the effect is universally known and 
freely enough commented on.” — Two Worlds. 

It would nevertheless be a mistake to infer from such statistics as 
the above, that the interest in religion is really declining. ‘The re- 
ports of membership in churches do not show this decline, and the 
colleges show more church members than formerly. Nearly half 
the students of Yale College are church members to-day, but in 
1795 there were only four or five. About half the students of 
Princeton are church members now, but in 1818 there were only 


two or three. In Willams and Amherst, out of six hundred stu- — 
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dents, three hundred and eighty are church members. Man is nat- 
urally religious, and the enlightenment of the age will be shown in 
reforming and elevating the church instead of destroying it. 


RoMANIS? BIGOTRY AND SUPERSTITION.— At a meeting in Boston 
-Dec. 80, Rev. A. F. Newton said: 

“Rev. I. d. Lansing says that Moxieon is 99 per cont Roman Cath- 
olic. There is where you find Romanism as it is. Ninety-three per 
cent. of the people of Mexico are illiterates. ‘To the missionaries of 
the American Board I recently addressed a series of questions, which 
they have kindly. answered. One question was, ‘Are Nomanists 
idolators?’ This was the answer: ‘There is no question that the 
ignorant masses are idolators. One of our last candidates for admis- 
sion to the church told us how her faith was first shaken in the 
ability of the saints to do what was claimed for them. She reasoned 

that if the image was a real being, it must have blood flowing 
through it, and she dug out its eyes to satisfy herself. Sometimes 
these people will threaten the image with punishment if it does not 
grant their petition. That is idolatry in Mexico, where 93 per 
cent. of the population is illiterate. 

* But in Marlboro, within three months, I have been told on trust- 
worthy authority that one of the Romish priests there told his peo- 
ple that the wafer would bleed; and to inspire the ignorant with 
fear for the ‘cracker’ God, he told them that a woman who did 
not believe there was blood in the wafer took one home and pierced 
it with a fork, and it bled so much that the blood was all over the 
floor. That is Romanism in Mexico and Marlboro. 

““Why does Romanism keep the Bible from the common people? 
Because Romanism cannot live when the people know the Bible. Of 
what avail is the Bible in Mexico, where 93 per cent. cannot read, or 
in Italy, where in 1861, 73 per cent. could not read, or in Ireland, 
where 46 per cent. cannot read, or in Spain, where 80 per cent. can- 
not read ? 

“In Bogota, the capital of the United States of Colombia in South 
America, Romanism has a place for the express purpose of burning 
Bibles. In an advertising pamphlet sent out by a Roman Catholic 
book store in Baltimore they advertise all the furniture of Romanism, 
including a rosary, 114 inches long, for 3 cents, to a religious medal 
for $7, but the cheapest Bible they advertise costs $14. The Ameri- 
ean Bible Society sells Testaments for 5 cents and a Bible for 26 
cents.” 

Bible-burning is still practised in Spain. “ Very recently in Bis-. 
cay an agent of the Bible Society was attacked and insulted by 20 
_young Catholic students led by a Jesuit father, who excited the lads 
to take possession of, tear up, and make a pious bonfire of the Bibles, 
Testaments, and tracts. The Spanish judges, after carefully investi- 
gating the case, declined to send the offenders before the tribunal for 
the assault and the destruction of the property of the Foreign Bible 
Society. Whilst this treatment is meted out to foreigners and Pro- 
testants, the Spanish courts of justice send Journalists to penal servi- 
tude for criticizing the State religion.” 
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~The tendencies of Romanism are fully revealed in such works as 
the following : — : : 

Firry YEARS IN THE CHURCH OF Ror, by Gather Chiniquy, 
volume of 882 pages, sold at $2.25, a vivid exposition of the aims and 
operations of Popery. | 

THE Noun or KENMARE, an autobiography by Mary Frances Cu- 
sack, 582 pages (Ticknor & Co., Boston), is a revelation from actual 
experience of the inside workings of the Church, by a Catholic. It 
is a very damaging revelation. 


THe Dyinc STRUGGLES oF Bicorry.— The bill of Senator 
Blair to enforce a national Sabbath is a long stride backward toward 
the days before the Revolution. The Sunday delegation had a hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on education and labor, and claim- 
ed that they represented fourteen millions, a very doubtful claim. 
This country will not take any such backward step, and although 
the clergy still fight against the Sunday newspaper, they are wees : 
their breath in vain on that question. 

“The resolution denouncing Sunday newspapers and advinine 
their congregation neither to read nor advertise in them, which was 
adopted by the Congregational and Methodist ministers of Chicago, 
has aroused the labor organizations of that city. They say that such 
action is a criminal conspiracy under the Cole Act, which was framed 
especially against boycotts.” 

‘“Clergymen in New York are beginning to lose their grip,” said 
the correspondent of a famous English newspaper to a Sun reporter. 
“JT have been cabling across the water now for fourteen years, and [ 
have had to watch the drift of public opinion very closely. For 
a long while New York could be depended on to fly into a flurry. 
at almost any time when ministers began to talk. Last week, how- 
ever, half the clergymen in town uttered the most fierce and bitter 
diatribes against dancing, and yet not the slightest bit of public 
attention was attracted by it.” 

Dancing is a good bigot-meter. Innocent and refining in its. 
nature, it is a natural protest against the horrors of an imaginary 
hell. 3 
The happy theory of life is of course incompatible with the 
miserable theory, which has so long been upheld in the church. 
What it formerly was is well stated as follows in Buckle’s “ History 
of Civilization: ” — EN 

“The Scotch clergy held that no one, on Sunday, should pay at- 
tention to his health, or think of his body at all. On that day horse- 
exercise was sinful; so was walking in the fields, or in the meadows, 
or in the streets, or enjoying the fine weather by sitting at the door 
of your own house. ‘To go to sleep on Sunday, before the duties of 
the day were over, was also sinful, and deserved church censure. — 
Bathing, being pleasant as well as wholesome, was a particularly — 
grievous offence e: and no man could be allowed to swim on Sunday. 
It was, in fact, doubtful whether swimming was lawful for a Chris-_ 
tian at any time, even on week-days, and it was certain that God 
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had, on one occasion, shown his disapproval by taking away the 


life of a boy while he was indulging in that carnal practice. That 
it was a sin to cleanse one’s body, might, indeed, have been taken 
for granted; seeing that the Scotch clergy looked on all comforts as 
sinful in themselves, merely because they were comforts. The great 


object of life was to be in a state of constant affliction. Whatever | 


pleased. the senses was to be suspected. A Christian must beware of 
enjoying his dinner, for none but the ungodly relished their food. 
By a parity of reasoning, it was wrong for a man to wish to advance 
himself in life, or in any way to better his condition.” 
A Dangerous Movement. 
(From the Woman's Tribune.) 


Epitor Tribune,—I regret to say it, but Mrs. Gage speaks a 





truth that should be heard and heeded when she says, “The great — 


dangerous organization of the movement (God in the Constitution) 
isthe W.C. T. U., and Frances Willard is the most dangerous woman 
on the American continent to-day.” 

In the Pittsburg Convention, Dr. McAllister said of National 
Reform: “ This movement is bound to succeed through the influence 
of the W.C. T. U.” From a pro and con article in the American 
Sentinel, a paper published in Oakland, California, we quote the fol- 


lowing reply to Miss Willard’s, defender: ‘“ Whether or not Miss 


Willard is a dangerous woman depends upon how she uses her vast 
influence. If she uses it to put a yoke on the conscience of the 
minority, then she is dangerous, no matter how upright her intentions 


‘may be. A little child is not a very dangerous creature, nevertheless — 


a match that it may ignite in its innocent play may cause as great a 

conflagration as a match in the hands of a hardened incendiary.” 
District Secretary M. A. Gault, in the American, June 27, 1888, 

says the W. C. T. U. and the Prohibition party have become so 


entirely National Reform organizations that the regular National — 


Reform organizers have ceased to organize local National Reform 
clubs, as such, but work through these to spread the National ideas. 

The American Sentinel, of December, 1887, thus warned the people: 
“The National W. C. T. U. is circulating three petitions to Congress, 
to be presented this month, asking for national legislation on the 
Sunday question. It is under cover of the demand for Sunday laws 
that this nation is to be put under the tyrannical heel of the National 
Reform Church and State movement.” 

Even as far back as 1886, the following leaders of the W. C T. U. 
were enrolled as vice-presidents of the National Reform Association : 
Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Josephine C. Batchan, Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, Mrs. Mary A. West, Mrs. Clara Hoffman, Mrs. Judith 
Ki. Foster, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, Mrs. W. J. Sibley. 

Says the American Sentinel: “ It is perfectly safe to say that from 


the position she occupies the present president of the W.C. T. U. 


is, herself alone, doing more to spread National Reform ideas and 
principles than are all the National Reform District Secretaries put 
together.” 
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a WAR OR PEACE. 


W.C. T. U. Monthly Reading, for September, 1886, contains this: 
“ A true theocracy is yetto come; ... hence I pray devoutly, as a © 
Christian patriot, for the ballot in the hands of women, and rejoice 
that the National W. C. T. U. has so long championed the cause.’ 

Judith Ellen Foster, president of Jowa W. C. T. U., expressed 
herself openly (1 had the published testimony, but gave the paper to 
a friend) to the effect that this temperance movement was but the 
entering wedge; that there would be no cessation of effort until 
the name of Jesus Christ should be inscribed on the Nation’s banuer. 
If these are not the exact words, they are the substance. I have no 
prejudice against the name of Jesus where it may be fittingly ap ried 
but think it would be rather a burlesque on one who said: “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” to parade His name on a political ban- 
ner. The W. R. A. must now be bidding for the Republican party, 
as I see you report that the name of J. Eilen Foster stands at the 
head as chairman of the Woman’s National Republican Committee. 
If our suffrage must be purchased at the price of religious liberty, we 
would better give it up until women grow wise enough to reason on 
the true principles of just gov ernment, and not allow themselves to 
be made the tools of plotting knaves and fanatical bigots. 

Your paper is a god-send to the woman’s cause in opening up its 
eolumns for the free discussion of this important question, that it 
may be proven that not all women are fanatics.—Adelaide Comstock, 
San Buenaventura, California, 
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War or Peare. 
A WOMANLY PROTEST AGAINST WAR. 


MADAME DARAISMES and Madame David, president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Society for the Advancement of Women, and the vice- 
president of the Peace and Arbitration Society, have issued in 
France an appeal against war from which the following is quoted. 

Cannot the women of America take up the cause of peace, which 
the men have so long neglected ? 





“ Women of France,—And you, women of every nation who 
compose the great human family. An important event has just 
taken place, to which you cannot remain indifferent. A voice has 
been raised, the voice of an Italian patriot who loves France, but 
whose heart beats for the whole of humanity. He has come to ward 
off the danger which is menacing us once more, and to show us the 
danger of the people being forced into a war against their will. 
This appeal has been responded to. A group of men, without dis- 
tinction of party, have formed themselves into a body at Paris, with 
the object of endeavoring to avert a war which would jeopardize 
liberty, moral and material progress and every hope of humanity. 
In whose favor will the scales turn? Who would venture to pre- 
dict? In the face of such a terrible issue, shall women remain 
silent? The appeal of which we speak has been addressed more | 
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particularly to the people of the Latin races. We women wish to 
speak to our sisters, therefore the world. There can be no differ- 
ences of race for mothers’ hearts. Let all those who see in war the 
moral as well as the material ruin of their families, inasmuch as it 
destroys all ideas of justice by elevating fratricide to the dignity of 
a virtue, and developing the violent instincts of mankind to the 
detriment of aspirations of a loftier nature; and every mother who.” 
_wishes to make her son a citizen rather than a soldier, unite them- i 
selves with us. And all of you, who besides your maternal duties 
fulfil your mission in life, which is to inspire men with the love of 
all that is great, noble, and just, you will reply to us,:too. You will 
say: ‘We are determined to avoid a war, and we will support by 
every means in our power those who are endeavoring to avert it.’ ” 
The women of France have good reason to be active. The infer- 
nal war spirit has ever been active among the leaders of the French 
nation. A late correspondent says: “ Camille Dreyfus, a clever 
writer and a leading inember of the Chamber of Deputies, urges war r; 
upon Germany as a means of clearing up the troubled atmosphere of ; 
France. He says she has spent 2,000,000,000 francs on her army, her 
artillery is the best in Europe, her rifle is superior to every other, 
and if she is not ready to fight now, when will she be? and if she is 
ready, what is she waiting for? He demands that every German 
shall be turned out of France, and the war begun. M. Burgeois, 
deputy from the Jura, whom I have known for years as a Republican | 
of the conservative ty y pes and one opposed to war, expressed to me o 
his opinion that it could no longer be delayed. The insolence of the a 
Germans was unbearable, and the best way for the government to do : 
away with its internal trouble, and silence the factions opposed to 
them, would be to rush into the war which would unite all Freneh- 
men, and stand or fall by the result. ‘You may be perfectly sure,’ 
said M. Burgeois, as I was leaving him, ‘that we shall have war 
with Germany within a year.’ A very great many Frenchmen of the 
moderate Republican type now express an opinion similar to that of 
Deputy Burgeois.” A 





THE WAR QUESTION IN AMERICA. — The Boston Herald deserves 
much credit for the following rational remarks on the waste of money 
in preparing for war: — ; 

‘The rivalry in the matter of armament seems to be going on in 
Europe without the least sign of relaxation. It is said that. the 
Italian government proposes to spend large sums of money for the 
purposes of coast defence; the German government has already 
arranged to spend $50,000,000 in building new war vessels; and now 
we are told the English government intends to largely increase its 
fleet of armored battle- ships and ocean conse ts The French, hav- 
ing discovered that an expenditure of some $200,000,000 is necessary 
to replace defensive fortifications that the improvements in firearms 
in the last ten or twelve years have rendered obsolete, will now, per- 
haps, come to the conclusion that, in view of the increase in naval 
strength by England, a proportionate increase needs to be made in 
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the French navy. If all go on aifmenting their forces in the same 
ratio, at the end no nation will be relatively stronger than it was 
before the operation was begun, though each will have wasted tens 


oO 
fo) 


Re 


& of millions of dollars of treasure which might have been better em- 





ployed, if it had not been taken out of the people in the way of 


taxation. 


- “It is, we admit, a little disheartening 


o to have the national board — 


of trade of the United States, a body which ought to denounce — 


this terrible waste of the earnings of the people, advocate a policy : 


of national defence on the part of the United States government. 


As this policy would lead to the expenditure of approximately 


$100,000,000, and as in ten or twelve years from this time the fortifi- 


cations built by means of it would probably be obsolete, the outlay 


would be hardly more to our advantage than if we gave employment — 


o 
to a number of thousands of men in carry ing bricks in wheelbarrows 


from New York to Boston and back again. 


‘If there is one mistake which we ought to avoid, ‘it e that of 


permitting our government. to be drawn into the extravagant and 


vicious system of war expenditures which now controls the policies — 


of the various great nations of Europe. We have the Atlantic ocean : 


as a moat, and should trust to our ingenuity in the way of torpedoes 


and dynamite guns to defend us against foreign naval attack, the . 


only danger which, under any citeeneeta nos, we have reason to fear. 


If the government were to spend a million dollars a year in carrying | 


on experiments with dynamite guns, torpedoes, and torpedo boats, 


we feel confident that the result would be sufficiently satisfactory to 


warrant us in depending entirely upon these for our defence, thus 
saving the vast amount of money that might otherwise be spent in 


erecting great fortifications. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood has filed 
with the Secretary of State a letter with regard to the establishment 
of an international court of arbitration, asking that Minister McLane 
be instructed to consider any overtures in this matter that may be 
made by the government of France. There were submitted with the 
letter a similar request from M. Charles Lemonnier, the president 


_ of the International League of Peace and Liberty at Geneva; a peti- 


tion signed by the presidents of the five peace associations of France 
and i112. members of the French House of Delegates; and a letter 
from Alfred A. Love, of Philadelphia, president of the Universal 


Peace Union.— Woman’s Tribune. 





Human Wonders — the Baby, the Bereules, the Wop 
Preacher, and the frican, 
THE BLIND BABY, OSCAR MOORE, 


| “Tell the gentleman what is the population of Peru.” 
« Four-und’d-ei ‘ty-sebb-tous’n-sev n-und-ninety-eight.” 
** How fast does a rifle ball travel?” 

«'T’ousan’ miles ’n hour.” 
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A tiny little pial boy, barely able to toddle, was the respondent | 
to these queries. ae 
“ He’s the greatest curiosity I ever met,” said a gentleman who oe 
from long experience is an ea on the ‘subject of freaks. : 
“How old are you, Oscar ?” Bogene ss 
“Free years old,” lisped the baby. oo 
“Where were you born?” | a 
“At Waco, Tex., Aug. 19, 1885,” replied the little fellow without 
hesitation. te 
The outstretched arms of the child, extended in the direction of 
his guardian, gives one the impression that he is about to totter and : 
fall. . | 

“ Poor little fellow, he was born blind,” says the latter, catching 
the baby’s palm in his; “ but nature has made up for the loss of eye- oo 
sight in a most wonderful manner. Tell him anything and he will 
remember it. His memory is the most marvellous that I have ever — 
read of.” ; 

“Prof.” Oscar Moore, as the little three-year-old is grandi- 
loquently termed, would pass for an ordinary colored child if one 
should meet him on State or South Clark street. Hls eyes give no 
indication of the absence of vision, and one would hardly expect the 
babe’s vocabulary to extend further than the words papa and, — 
mamma. A few minutes’ conversation, or rather catechizing, of the 

youngster quickly dispels the illusion, and old heads supposed to be 
crammed with facts and figures sufficient to explode ordinary crani- 
ums must yield the honors to this phenomenal infant. At an age 
when most children are considered smart ii they can imitate the “ geet- 
gee’’ of a horse or the “* bow-wow ” of a dog, this baby boy rattles off — 
statistics that take one’s breath away. “Perhaps you think itis 
parrot work,” says the gentleman who has been showing off the 
child’s wonderful memory.. “Try him yourself. Here’s a book _ 
containing some thousands of questions. Ask him any one of them, 
and he will answer correctly.” 

“Spell Pharaoh,” says a bystander, thus appealed to. 

‘* P-h-a-r-a-o-h,” lisps the baby. 

“ What became of Pharaoh ?” 

“He dot drowned in d’ Red Sea wif all his sojers, 
stant reply. 

“ What is the population of London?” 

The baby tongue struggles through the words, ‘“ Three millions 
eight hundred and thirty-two thousand four hundred and forty-one.” 

“Count ten in Chinese,” suggested the gentleman in charge of the 
boy. | 

4 succession of sniffs and yawns, or what sounded much that way, 
answers the question. 

“ Wonderful!” exclaimed the bystander. ‘ How did he learn it?” - 
_ * His father’s cabin was a short distance from the farm of a Mr. 

Grinnell, and the Grinnell children used to pass it on their way to 
and from school. The blind child was an object of curiosity to the | 
children, who would stop on their way to school to hear its first 
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apt: at talking. The first indication of the baby’s wonderful | 
memory was discovered by these children, who were astonished to 


hear the little fellow lisp their names the second time he touched 


them. Of course, he could not recognize them at sight, but his sense 
of touch is wonderfully developed. The children took such a faney 


} to him that they begged his father to allow-them to take him home, 
which he did. Then it was discovered that he could repeat in the 


morning the lessons which he heard the children rehearsing as they 
played school in the evening. Mr. Grinnell took a fancy to the 
babe, as indeed did everybody who saw him, and the consequence 
was that he began to keep track of the questions which the little 
one could answer. Pretty soon, however, the task was more than 
Mr. Grinnell could manage, and he was obliged to make out a list. 
This list is now increased to such a length that we have had it 
printed in book form, as you have it there. 

This list comprises the number of books and words in the Bible, 
the population of Chicago, New York, London, Paris, and of every 
city of over 10,000 in the United States, the names of each, the names 
and year of each President since Washington, the date of their birth, 
the weight of a cubic foot of copper, clay, silver, iron, of a barrel of 
flour — in fact, a string of questions such as most people would re- 
quire at least a week’s diligent searching through an encyclopeedia. — 
to answer. 

Lhe group of astonished witnesses of the child’s marvellous faculty 
were given an illustration of his equally wonderful instinet of touch. 
Each one in his turn shook hands with the child, at the same time 
introducing himself by name. The baby fingers played for an instant 
over the knuckles, much as a child would fumble with the links of a 
watch-chain. When he had shaken hands all round, if the childish. 
trying might be called hand-shaking, he was asked by the gentleman 
who suggested the experiment to repeat the names of his audience. 

Without any apparent effort the little one lisped each name, strug- 
gling with those of double syllables, but giving an imitation of their 
sound which was unmistakable. 

“Shake hands with Mr. Smith,” said his guardian, at the same 
time motioning to Mr. Brown to offer his hand to the child. 3 

“ Dat’s not Mr. Smiff,” says the little fellow. 

“ Who is it?” 

“Mr. Brown.” | 

“Who’s this?’ as another hand grasped the child’s. Again the 
answer comes right, and even when two people each take a hand the 
boy phenomenou is as quick and accurate in distinguishing their 
Owners. 

“Can you sing, Oscar?’ 

“* Peek-a-boo, peek- a-boo.”’ 

“No, not that. Sing us a song in Swedish.” 

“Den Gang jeg drog afsted. Den gang jeg drog fee. Min 
Pige Vilde Med. Ja, min Pige Vilde Med.” 

‘Tell us something about free trade,” suggested the cicerone, who 
has taught him a Democratic stump speech. 
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“Free trade will bring us English goods, but no Englishmen ;_ 
plenty of sauerkraut, but no Dutchmen; wines and silks, but no 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, or Italians ””— and the baby orator, in deliv-. 


ering himself of these sentences, raises his arm aloft, as if addressing 
an enthusiastic audience. 

An enthusiastic audience it was indeed by this time; the half 
dozen men who witnessed the private seance yesterday afternoon 
were simply dumbfounded at the infant oracle, and would have been 
glad to have heard more; but that the gentleman who had charge of 
the youngster at this moment loosed his hold and the child fell on 
the ground. 

The sudden transition from an exposition of the doctrines of free 
trade to an unmistakable childish squall, had the effect of so bewild- 
ering his audience that they stood for a moment afraid to pick up 
the prostrate child. ‘ | 

A squeaking toy is placed in the baby’s hands, and has the effect 
of pacifying him. | , 

“ Dood-by ; tum an’ see me net sweek,” is the parting injunction 
from the little darky, who distributes cards bearing the name of a 
museum where he will be on exhibition during the week. 





PREACHER Pascat PorteR.—“ There is an infant prodigy in Cin- 
cinnati in the shape of a 12-year-old boy preacher. His name is 
Pascal Porter. He was born at Volga, near Jefferson, O., in 1876. 
His father is a farmer of no especial piety ; his mother is dead. ‘The 





boy has been preaching in a church opposite Lincoln Park in Oinein-. 


nati. He is described as sitting before the sermon behind the pulpit 
and the big Bible, surveying the congregation with perfect compo- 
sure. In his sermons he does not attempt to be either coherent or 
logical, but contrasts the pleasures of sin with the pure joy of the 
Christian in vigorous terms. He has preached two and a half years. 
He goes through his sermons without any hesitation, and faces an 
audience, while he is delivering it, without the slightest evident fear 
of criticism. Many of these child prodigies fade into obscurity as 
they grow older. Still there have been some remarkable exceptions, 
such as Dr. Watts, Spurgeon, Dryden, and Chatterton.” 


A Moprern Hercuuss. — There was a distinguished gathering of 
physicians and professors at the clinic hall of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital yesterday, at the invitation of Dr. Thomas G. Morton, to 
witness feats of human strength which the doctor declared were 
simply marvellous. Students of the various medical colleges were 
present in large numbers, and even the young ladies from the 
Women’s Medical College, in attendance at the regular clinic, re- 
mained in their seats. | 
When Dr. Morton appeared at the door with his “subject” he 
was greeted with loud applause. His name is Sebastian Miller, 
twenty-six years old, and a native of Bavaria. 

Miller stripped to the waist that the medical men might see the 
workings of his gigantic muscles, stepped up to a lght pine table, 
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on which stood a huge iron ball, an iron ring, ie several | cobbles 4 
stones. The stone was first placed i in the ring and then put on the © 
iron ball. He then gave three powerful circular swings with his 


na right arm, bringing the blow from the shoulder. The first cracked — 


the stone, the second broke it, and the third shattered it into bits. 
In bre aking the stones Miller wraps a piece of cloth around his hand 
in order to. protect it from being cut. One exhibition with the bare 
fist was given, however, with a softer yaniety of stone. 

A tape measure was furnished to take his measurements. The 
distance around the chest was found to be 47 1-2 inches; most promi- 
nent part of the biceps, 15 3-4 inches, with 16 1-2 inches around the 


rightarm. When he stood up with folded arms, the muscles were so 


prominent as to resemble tumors. 


But Miller’s strength is not allin his arms. He has beaten the 
world’s record as a lifter. With harness over his stomach he can 


raise a dead weight of 8600 pounds, and with his hands merely can 


lift 1800 pounds. He has also lifted above his head a single dumb- 
bell weighing 219 pounds, and broken with three successive blows of 
his fist a block of Quincy granite 5 feet long by 4 feet broad and 

6 inches thick.— Philadelphia Record. | 





A Youne Arrican.— N’Cocolo is ea name of an African boy 
nearly ten years old, the nephew and heir apparent ofan African 
chief of the Barille tribe in the Loango country of the West Coast 
of Africa, whose name is Chilala. N’ Cocolo is now at Columbus, 


Indiana, in the care of Mr. Steckelman, to whom he was intrusted by 


his parents that the boy might learn the white man’s knowledge. He _ 
is a stout boy, and being a good imitator will probably become Amer- 


icanized. 





The Human Wodp in the Pight of Sarcognomp, 


THE cranium has been called “the palace of the soul,” because all 
mental operations are performed with the co-operation of the brain, 
the compression of which instantly suspends them, and all emotions, 
too, have their home in the brain and depend on its conditions. 

There was an ancient notion, prior to the dawn of scientific phy- 
siology, which still appears in the writings of the Hindu sect 
(which has assumed the name of Theosophy), that love and will be- 


longed to the heart, and intelligence alone to the brain. This idea, 


. which has been presented in the Journal by so intelligent a writer as 


Dr. Hartmann, is refuted by the simple fact that love and will may 
be totally suspended by compression of the brain, while the heart 
continues absolutely sound, both in structure and function; they 
may also be eee changed into the conditions of insanity, — 
the will ee and the affections perverted, by disease of the brain. 
But while the soul, with all its wealth of intellect and character, 
its myriad emotions ,and impulses, absolutely occupies the brain, it 
does not ignore the body; for the soul is the life of the body, and 
that life dwells in nervous substance, and that alone. Hence wher- 
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ever eve is nervous substance, thers is a portion of the life, or the 


soul; and as nervous substance pervades the body, the soul in that ner- 
vous substance also occupies the body. From the base of the brain ex- 


tensions of its nervous substance ramify into all parts of the body, as. 


_ the roots of a tree ramify in the soil. And as the tree would die 

without the co-operation of its roots, so would the brain die without 
the co-operation of its nervous roots in the body, which are the 
means of sending it a supply of red blood. 


The life of the soul is identified with the conditions of the brain, ae 
and the brain, in like manner, is associated with the conditions of the 
body. The triune sympathy of soul, brain, and body is the most con- | 








spicuous fact of human life. Every one knows how the brain — a 
responds to every condition of the stomach and its contents, and 


how our mental condition varies in every disease, as if the mind were. 
an appendage of the body. But what has physiological science, as 
taught by hundreds of professors and laborious investigators done to 
explain this sympathy? What light has been thrown upon it by _ 
those who claim to be or are recognized as philosophers? ‘This il- 


limitable field for investigation is as absolutely barren of scientific 


knowledge and philosophic explanations as chemistry was three hun- — 
dred years ago, and the writings of those most famous in medical — 


history —of such as Hippocrates, Galen, Rhazes, Avicenna, Gilbert, 
Paracelsus, Eustachius, Fallopius, Harvey, Rudbeck, Malpighi, 
Borelli, Mead, Van Helmont, Boerhaave, Haller, Cullen, Brown,. 
Monro, Hunter, Jenner, Bell, Bichat, Majendie, Burdach, Bouillaud, 
Serres, Hickerand. Rolando, Hija Le Gallois, Muller, Longet, 


Mayo, Kolliker, Vander Kolk, Prichard, Philip, Prochaae 


Tiedemann, Carpenter, Todd, Weber, raget, Solly, Edwards, Hall, 


Cuvier, Huxley, Ferrier, Bernard, Brown- Sequard, and many others, 


for the list need not be prolonged — may be studied in vain for 


any explanation of the law of correlation between the soul, brain, 


and body. 


Many instructive facts have been incidentally developed in minor 


inquiries, which the Anthropologist might use to illustrate the law, 
but the great and fundamental problem of human Ife, the correlation 
of soul, brain, and body, has been left without any systematic inves-- 


tigation, as if it were one of the mysteries of nature, like the origin 
of life on this globe, which are beyond the reach of human geniusand =~ 


labor. Indeed, the inaccessible mysteries of creation have attracted 
vastly more thought and research than the very accessible question, 
of the plan of the constitution of man 
practical importance, as the foundation of all philosophy, the con-. 





trolling truth in systems of therapeutics, and the philosophic guide 


in education, ethics, and sociology. 

The first efforts of the human mind to elevate itself from barbar-- 
ism have always been more or less of a bold, barbaric type — the 
efforts of a bold, self-confident spirit to conquer the realm of wisdom 
by the same audacity and energy which conquer physical obsta-- 
cles, exterminating wild beasts and conquering tues. ‘The barbarian 


philosopher endeavors to conquer the mysteries of nature by bold,. 


a question of unlimited — 
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tion as the soul power is weak, and surrenders to the body, but less 
_ in proportion as the soul is strong to defy physical disorder. 
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into modern literature, and has misled the philosophers, even down 
to the more practical Spencer. But self-confident speculation has 


ever been barren, and its audacity in grappling with questions beyond 







self-confident thinking, as if his omniscient intellect could not be — 
baffled. This was the spirit of Greek philosophy, which through the 
power of universities devoted to Greek literature has been transfused 


its reach has filled our Hbraries with lumber as utterly worthless as_ 


the old contests upon the nature of a supposed trinity in the Divine 
nature. The modest search for truth by obtaining facts, instead of 
speculating, is irreconcilable to the speculative, dogmatic method, 


and hence, in making an experimental investigation of the relations 


o . 
of soul and body, my methods and results are utterly incompatible 


with the dogmatic methods and opinions of the universities, and 
must go through the stage of passive and active resistance which 
dogmatism opposes to all new science, 

The reader will bear in mind that the brief, introductory statements. 
which I am now giving, which might seem to be merely the opinions 


of a casual observer, are really the results of elaborate and long- | 


-continued experiments since 1842, which have been repeated and 


verified by many others. 

When the constitution of man is thoroughly understood, in which 
is embodied the highest Divine wisdom, we have a better under- 
standing of his religious nature and duties than can ever be obtained 
from the traditions of a barbarous past. Anthropology, understood 


and obeyed, is Religion in its highest perfection, as taught by the 


Creator in that volume, the divine authorship of which cannot be 
doubted —- the constitution of man. ‘The full meaning and ethical 
teachings thereof will require many volumes for expression, and of 
eourse will not be discussed at present, for my object is simply to 
present an exterior view of the human constitution, and indicate 
briefly the new conceptions which Anthropology gives us in its 


department of SARCOGNOMY. 


If the body responds to the soul in a secondary manner, the brain 
being primary and in close connection with the soul, it follows, 


_ first, that the conformation of the body has much to do with the | 


powers of the soul, which it may assist or retard in expression, and 
secondly, that all diseases of the body must produce corresponding 
effects on the soul, differing in every disease, and greater in propor- 


That every different disease does thus produce a specific effect on 
the mind may be illustrated by reference to the bright hope, with 
unconsciousness of impending death, which accompanies consumptive 


_. disease of the lungs, and the melancholy which belongs to diseases 
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of the liver, as well as the peculiarly depressing and debilitating — 


effect of all abdominal diseases. ‘That each disease has its char- 
acteristic effect on the mind will be fully shown in my work on 
THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY. 

Aside from disease, the normal development of the body has the 
power of custaining the energy of the brain; and each portion of the 
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body, as it corresponds with a particular part of the brain, lends its 


sustaining energy to that part. 

On the other hand, each faculty of the soul and organ of the 
brain has relation to a particular part of the body, which it tends to 
develop and energize. Thus the soul, working through the brain, 
continually tends to organize a body to express its own “character, SO 
that the entire constitution of the man shall be expressive of his 
nature, as we see in the hardy soldier of many campaigns and the 


delicate artist. But if this process be hindered —if the body be 


subjected to other influences of any kind, it may be excessive toil, 
debasing intemperance, or a malarious atmosphere, this condition of 
the body will react upon the soul, tending to bring it down to the — 
condition of its physical companion ; while on the other hand a well- 
trained and developed body, wrought into high health and buoyant 
energy, will greatly increase the soul power associated with it. 

These general statements are little more than truisms, which all 
enlightened persons recognize, but when we specify the particular 
portions of the body and ‘the brain which sympathize, we reveal the 
principles of SARCOGNOMY. - 

We begin by stating that the nobler qualities of man, which be- 
long to the upper part of the brain, sympathize also with the upper 
part of the body. ‘These sy mpathies, which Sarcognomy presents, 
are realities which we instinctively feel in a vague manner (more. 
definite with those of intuitive capacity), in accordance with which 
our natural gestures and our familiar expressions are framed. Thus 


the word which signifies profound depression also signifies dark bile, 
melancholy; and the word which signifies the science of the soul, 


PNEUMATOLOGY, comes from pnewmon the lung, and pneuma the. 
breath. The interior of the chest being thus recognized as being, 
not the seat of gloom like the liver, but the seat of our spiritual 
energy; which is true, because within the chest is the seat of bodily 
life, the heart, in which life longest lingers, and the 1 iDADIENE breath, 
which sustains all the machinery of life. 

This corresponds to the upper half of the brain, in wee is the 
primitive seat of life (the body being only secondary), for disease in 
the upper half of the brain paralyzes to death all below it, and any 


interruption, in the spinal cord, of the influx of hfe from the brain 


and soul is fatal. 

We are all conscious of the superior nobility of the chest over the 
inferior parts of the body, and of the superiority of the head over 
all, which we feel is a perfect representative of our individuality. If 
our personality is to be transmitted to friends or to posterity, we 
are content to transmit the head, but with the head and bust we 
feel that our identity is more fully conveyed, and we care for no 
more. The head and chest command our respect, the rest of the 
body does not. The body without the head could not convey our 
character, and the body below the head and chest would produce 
only a feeling of loathing. All “a affections and noble attributes 
belong above the waist, and when the orator speaks of the emotions 
that he feels, he speaks of ‘the emotions that swell my bosom,” with 
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~ emotions that swell his belly. : 
“ Come rest in this bosom,” is the language of aifeotiowe and. when 
one would express his devoted love and interior purpose he refers to 


ae his heart. We find the heart referred to as the seat of affection, 


and the deeper principles of one’s nature, not only in the Bible and 


_ other writings of antiquity, but in all literature, in poetry, elo- 


quence, the drama, and the language of feeling in private life. This 
common consent and universal mode of thought and expression are 
_ a sufficient demonstration that there is an instinctively felt associa- 
tion between our emotions and the chest, especially the heart, which 
- cannot be thrust aside by any purely mechanical conception of the 
heart as a mere pump for the circulation of the blood. The truth is” 
that the heart corresponds to the central portion of the brain, and 
thus represents the centre of our psychic existence. 

Moreover, adjacent to the heart, on the surface, lies the female 
bosom, the mamma, which is the especial seat of love, the fountain 
of n.aternal love from which we derived our infant life, the develop- 
ment of which marks the superiority of woman in the sphepe of 
affection. 

The central portion of the chest, the bronchial region, with which 
the front lobe of the brain maintains an intimate sympathy, into 
which the trachea enters and from which the voice proceeds, is the 
intellectual portion of the chest, as on the other hand its basilar por- 
tion, adjacent to the diaphragm, is its animal portion, or region of im- 
pulse and activity, associated with the muscular system, and the strong. 
. passions, in which it sympathizes with the adjacent liver. When- 
ever our deeper passions are roused, or whenever the muscular sys- 
tem is vigorously exercised, as in a struggle or a race, we breathe by | 
the diaphragm, giving large development to the base of the chest. 
But on the other hand, w vhen using only the intellect, as in quiet 
study, we scarcely use the diaphragm ; the lower portion of the 
chest is inactive, and we breathe by the bronchial region. This is 
not invigorating, for intellectual action is exhausting, and the speaker 
who neglects the diaphragm, using only the upper portion of the 


ro) é 
chest, soon exhausts his vital force, and if he continues will destroy 


his life. 

The lower portion of the chest, thus associated with the animal 
forces and giving a deep, strong voice, tends toward diseases of a 
vigorous inflammatory nature, : such as pneumonia, while the upper 
portion of the chest tends to those diseases which occur when there 
is a feebler vitality, such as consumption, which usually begins at_ 
the summit of the lungs, and when it is developed excites by 
sympathy the hopeful emotions of the upper portion of the brain. — 

The chest thus illustrates the general law of the constitution that — 
the nobler sentiments sympathize with the upper and the animal 
faculties with the lower portions of all our organs. In comparing 
man with the gorilla we find in the latter a larger corer of 
the lower portion of the chest. 5 

It is also a general law of the constitution that the energies lie 
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The above chart represents the sympathetic relations of the soul, brain, and body, 
as well as it can be done by mere nomenclature. The full understanding of this 
relation requires the study of a treatise on Sarcognomy. THERAPEUTIC SARCOG- 
Nomy explains not only these sympathies and the experiments by which any one 
can demonstrate them, but the new method of treatment into which the science 


leads us. 4 
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posteriorly and the sensitive, delicate functions anteriorly. Thus 
the anterior portion of the chest sympathizes with the intellect and 
refined emotions, while the posterior is associated with the moral 
and physiological energies. ‘Thus the development of the shoulders 
is the mark of vital power and stamina which may always be relied 
on. A large shoulder always indicates a strong, enduring constitu- 
tion, and gives firmness to the character as well as to the constitu- 
tion; the development of the upper part of the back is a decisive in- 
dication for both body and mind. I have been struck with the remark- 
able prominence of this region in General Jackson. Moreover, the 
energetic qualities of character make this region prominent by stand- 
ing erect and throwing back the shoulders, an attitude expressive 
of health, firmness, self-respect, and courage. 

The chest is more developed downward and backward in men, up- 
ward and forward in women. Hence women who breathe more by 
the ribs than the diaphragm can bear a compression of the waist 
which men could not endure. The inferior portion of the chest and 
the inferior passions associated with it are less developed in women, 
while the upper anterior portion of the chest, which sympathetically 
responds to the noble and refined emotions, is more active. 

The sculptor, therefore,should be guided by Sarcognomy in model- 
ling the human form, as every portion expresses or indicates char- 
acter. A large development of the waist or a very high and promi- 
nent shoulder would not be feminine, and a flat or hollow chest 
would be equally inappropriate for the female form. A very large 
' development of the arms, and especially of the fore-arm and hand, 

would also be unfeminine. ‘The palm of the hand may be well de- 
veloped, but not its bony framework. 

These principles show us that the small female waist, even when 
maintained by the corset, is not so unnatural as many hygienists are 
disposed to believe. The small waist belongs to woman, and is char- 
acteristic of her refinement and control over the selfish passions and 
appetites. Corset compression may increase this to an extent that 
would be injurious to the animal forces, but the amount of the evil 
is probably much less than physiological reformers would represent 
it, at least among sensible women. 

The zone of the body which is compressed at the waist is sym- 
pathetically the seat of passions that tend to selfishness, contention, 
violence, and intemperance ; and whatever critics may say, the small 
waist will always be admired in women if it be not abnormally small. 

That region is so irritating in its influence that electricians, with- 
out knowing the principles of SARco@Nnomy, have discovered that it 
is not expedient to apply electric currents upon it or through it to 
any considerable extent. 

It would follow from the foregoing principles that the human body 
is most nobly and gracefully formed when the development above 
the waist exceeds that below it, and everything that conduces to the 
development of the chest tends to ennobling and strengthen the char- 
acter and give the brain all the energy of which it is capable. 

Hence the more active the life (normally directed) the better for 
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the improvement of the character and capacities. The humdrum, 
tiresome style of the old-fashioned systems of education was better 
calculated to enfeeble and deteriorate than strengthen the character. 

A system of gymnastic exercises of any kind that enlarges the 
circumference of the chest gives a great addition to the power of 
the brain and the vital force of the constitution. ora similar reason 
an elevated locality on mountains or high plateaus from two to five 
»thousand feet above the ocean level is favorable to the highest develop- 
ment of humanity, because it gives expansion to the lungs, which 
promotes the clearness and activity of the brain. 

The lofty highlands of Asia north of the Himalayan and Hindu 
Kush mountains, east of the Caspian Sea, have been a prolific source 
of robust and enterprising population, overrunning countries to the 
west and south, having been the original home of the great Aryan 
race to which we belong, the dominant race of all civilization, broken 
into many nationalities and daily extending its empire. The high- 
lands of Scotland have produced the most superior British popu- 
lation ; defying the legions of Rome, and maintaining to the present 
time a social ascendency in England. The mountains of Switzer- 
land have maintained the noblest civilization of Europe —a republic 
amid warring despotisms. In these high regions the loftiest spiri- 
tuality is developed, and in Thibet there is still the most miraculous 
display of spiritual powers, which seem to be authenticated by the 
narratives of travellers. 

The figures that illustrate Sarcognomy show how minutely we 
now know the sympathetic relation of every pait of the body — its 
exact correspondence with the brain. This gives a complete guide 
to the sculptor for artistic anatomy, and a complete guide to the 
electric practitioner for the appliance of his electrodes, —a knowl- 
edge which my pupils are now reducing to practice. a 

This knowledge enables them so to apply electric currents as to 
produce a powertul general tonic influence over the whole system, 
or to stimulate any special organ, or to reduce its activity. 

There are currents that produce tranquility and good humor, cur- 
rents that produce great vital force, currents that develop heat, or 
that cool a fever, currents that stimulate the mind, or that produce 
somnolent repose, currents that increase the action of the digestive 
organs, currents that increase or diminish the activity of the nervous 
system, and currents that are potent to subdue inflammations of the 
lungs or the brain. 

Thus the knowledge of SARCOGNOMY gives acontrol over all the 
mental and physiological processes of life never before deemed pos- 
sible, and every student trained in the College of Therapeutics real- 
izes in his experience, no matter what he may have previously 
known of physiology and therapeutics, or of electric, magnetic, or 
mental practice, the superior ease, accuracy, and certainty of his 
treatment when guided by Therapeutic Sarcognomy, which combines 
all therapeutic measures, whether vital, electric, or medical, giving 
threefold power, and directs local measures so as to control vitality. 
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Hygiene in the Journal. 


THE enlargement of the Journal will permit the introduction of a 
hygienic department. The attainment of perfect health of soul and 
body is the greatest success that life affords, and he who has accom- 
plished this may look with indifference upon the wealth of million- 
aires, even though his pockets may be empty, for he has something 
worth more than wealth. 

The Journal is devoted to practical utility, attainable only by the 
principles of positive science, and avoids the transcendental specula- 
tion which leads to no results, as well as the dreamy notions which 
flourish only in an atmosphere of credulity. 

Principles and sciences are cultivated by the Journal which may 
not appear entirely practical, until we trace them to their results in 
society. Inventions and scientific principles may appear abstruse 
and unpractical until we see their results in the wealth, comfort, and 
happiness they produce. The pointing of a magnetic bar to the 
North Pole may seem a mere curiosity ; but when we reflect upon 
the countless millions of international commerce on the ocean that 
depend upon the magnetic needle for guidance, we perceive its im- 
mense practical value. 

The science of man, ANTHROPOLOGY, has a greater practical value 
than the magnet, for in its full development it will guide the nations 
to a nobler destiny than our present philosophizers deem possible, — 
a destiny of HEALTH, HARMONY, and universal PROSPERITY. ‘This 
may not yet be apparent in the pages of the JouRNAL oF MAN, for 
as yet it has developed but a small portion of this vast science, and 
my entire lifetime in the future may not be sufficient for its full — 
expression. But when its ethical philosophy, its exposition of human 
relations, and its monitory laws of life are fully developed, no faith- 
ful student will fail to see in Anthropology the BrIsLE or HuMAntry! 
—more comprehensive and more true than all that men have hitherto 
honored, and so far beyond the present civilization, so widely dif- 
ferent from it, that many generations must bo before its full 
adoption. 

This much I may ask my readers to receive as probably true, if 
they recognize in all that I have published a fearless pursuit of truth 
by the methods of careful experiment and absolute certainty. 

Among these noble results of Anthropology are some that are 
near and personal to all of us —the full development of the indivi- 
dual life — the perfection of the soul and body, to which Anthropol- 
ogy gives guidance. 

In THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNomMy and Psychometry it gives a ready 
method of rectifying departures from health, and in its exposition of 
the constitution and laws of health, as well as psychometric apprecia- 
tion of its varying conditions and the relations they bear to remedies, 
it shows how we may preserve a high tone of unvarying health, and 
thus attain longevity — not the immortality on earth for which a few 
enthusiastic fanatics have contended, but a century of longevity in 
which we shall never grow old in a physiological and spiritual sense. 
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In thus taking up hygienic science, I would say at once that I have 
great respect for experience, and for all that it teaches. Knowledge 
gathered by difficult experience and observation through centuries is 
too precious to be neglected or thrust aside by a new theory. But 
knowledge is.always incomplete, imperfect, and growing. Any faith- 
ful student of nature can make some new contribution, and I have 
two important contributions to make to hygienic science, which are 
substantially new as I present them, for they differ from the current 
notions, but are based on scientific principles which have been 
neglected. a 

1. The true hygiene is that which looks mainly in the physical, to 
the condition of the blood, as the paramount element of health, and 
concerns itself especially with nutrition. 

2. The true hygienic science is as much spiritual as physical, which 
many would now concede; but it requires a spiritual culture and 
development of character which has never been fully comprehended 
or described. Anthropology shows just how the character should be 
cultivated for the highest health, and many of the current notions as 
to this culture differ greatly from the truth, and tend to barren or at 
least unimportant results. 

A true hygiene will develop health ad happiness. This I have 
personally verified, for few have any higher enjoyment of life than 
the writer of these lines. In future numbers of the Journal the 
rational system of hygiene and resistance to disease will be gradually 
developed. 

A CENTURY OF HEALTHFUL LIFE.— We have a great many 
reports of centenarians. The newspapers say that David Irwin died 
a few weeks ago near Waseka, Minn., aged 115. He was acquainted 
with Gen. Washington, and served in the war of 1812. They also 
say that a Mexican named Jose Diazero is living in Santa Barbara 
county, California, at the age of 129., Aunt Caroline Harris, a 
colored woman, 120 years of age, was buried in Quitman county, 
Georgia, Jan. 12, 1889. She had lived so long in the Harris family 
that she talked like a mother to youngsters of 60 and 70. She was 
blind for many years, but during the war regained her sight. The 
Sparks Pioneer reports an old lady in Irwin county, Georgia, 111 
years old, who had lost and regained her eyesight, seeing as well now 
as she ever did. The newspapers report a Russian woman as living 
now at the age of 140, who reads without spectacles. 

In the highland regions of Mexico the climate is very favorable 
to longevity, and we have many remarkable examples from that 
country. A correspondent from Mexico of a Boston paper says: 
“The climate of the Mexican table-land has always been favorable 
to longevity, and the Indians live to incredible ages, quite resemb- 
ling the patriarchial achievements in life-duration. The other day 
an old fellow named Jose Onofre Ojeda died over in a town of the 
state of Jalisco, aged 115 years. He had been maried twice, and, 
only a year ago thought seriously of a third wife, when death came 
along to stop his matrimonial schemes. Some time ago an old fellow 
was living at San Miguel de Allende, aged 135 years, a man still 
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vigorous. ‘The records of the parish church confirmed his claims to 
agreat age. Not long ago, down in the pretty little tropical village 
of Orizaba, there died an old woman aged 140 years, and a few 
months ago a woman named Martina Riviera died here at the age of 
150 years, a fact thoroughly attested. The Indians have a proverb 
that their hair is black when that of the Spaniard is growing gray. 
A local paper noted, the other day, the case of the Indian, Juan San- 
tiago, who died in 1844, at the age of 143 years. This old chap left 
two dependent grandchildren, both aged men, whose years were re- 
spectively 111 and 109 years.” 

The well-known author, Hudson Tuttle, sends us the following 
account of an Ohio centenarian. He is an illiterate man. The 
cranky people who philosophize about living forever never become 
centenarians : — 

“T have just visited Richard Brewer, of Birmingham, O., now in 
his 106th year. He is yet able to walk to the village a. mile away 
and back, and supervise his farm affairs. He was one of the earliest 
pioneers. Lived a rough life as a hunter and trapper; never was 
sick but once in his life, and that came of plunging into the river 
full of ice. His senses are all good, his eyesight remarkably so, en- 
abling him to aim his gun with great accuracy. Every vital organ, 
after careful examination, was in perfect health, except a slight failure 
in the valves of the heart. He is illiterate, not being able even to read, 
uses tobacco, is not a total abstainer from liquors, though always 
temperate, and attributes his longevity to flesh diet and open-air 
life. He is a man well proportioned, above 6 feet in height, with a 
frame, not superabundant in flesh, but of iron texture. When he 
was one hundred years old he threw the best wrestler pitted against 
him. The most remarkable feature in his character is perfect self- 
poise, and unchangeable decision. He was married in early life, and 
his wife died at the age of 98. They had eight children.” 
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Wors et Dita. 
By RiIcHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Unper the roots of the roses, 
Down in the dark, rich mold, 
The dust of my dear one reposes, 
Like a spark which night incloses 
When the ashes of the day are cold. 


Under the awful wings 
Which brood over land and sea, 
And whose shadows nor lift nor flee — 
This is the order of things, 
And hath been from of old; 
First production, 
And last destruction ; 
So the pendulum swings, 
While cradles are rocked and bells are tolled. 
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JVot under the roots of the roses, 
But under the luminous wings 
Of the King of kings 
The soul of my love reposes, 
With the light of morn in her eyes, 
Where the Vision of Life discloses 
Life that sleeps not nor dies, 


Under or over the skies 
What is it that never dies? 
Spirit —if such there be — 

Whom no one hath seen nor heard, 
We do not acknowledge thee ; 

For, spoken or written word, 
Thou art but a dream, a breath; 
Certain is nothing but Death ! 


Mr. Stoddard, in the above, has given*a forcible expression to that 
doubt and despair which are continually recurring in our light literature, 
as well as our pessimistic pseudo-philosophy. But there is a far different 
view of these questions which philosophy sanctions and science demon- 
strates, which may be expressed as follows : 


Dim is the eye of the gloomy mortal 

That seeth nothing beyond death’s portal. 

What seeth the ox, what seeth the ass, 

As they look to the ground and crop the grass? 
‘They see not the stars aflame in the sky, 

For they do not aspire to look on high. 

But the stars still shine with a light divine, 

Yet shine in vain for the earth-born blind. 

Yet oh, not in vain, for the high-born soul, 

That claimeth its kin with the Lord of the whole. 
For the light of the star, that gleameth afar, 
But faintly revealeth the mystery there. 

Beyond all stars, in the realms of space, 

Lies hidden the power of an infinite grace. 

And deep in the inner depths of the soul, 

The glory resides that was born of the whole. 
Nor death, nor decay that glory can dim, 
Ineffable, bright, as it came from Him! 

The centuries pass, and the earth’s round mass 
Seeth death, decay, and ruin, alas! 

But the soul, though dwelling so nigh to the sod, 
Finds its realm in the sphere of the infinite God ; 
In mansions of light, of bliss, and of love, 

For Earth is below and Heaven above, 

The one is a troubled dream of the night 

That fadeth away in the morning light ; 

The other is life unfettered and true, 

With limits and prisons no longer in view ; 

With genius released for a lofty career, 

And Love that we only dream of here! 
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Science, Art, and Progress. 


AN EARTHQUAKE FORETOLD BY MEANS OF PLANTS. — The 
British Consul-General in Vienna has been instructed by the foreign 
office to request Prof. Novak to furnish him with information about 
his famous weather-plant. The committee of the Jubilee Exhibition 
which has just closed has promised Prof. Novak a certificate to the. 
effect that the weather forecasts made by his plants were correct in 
96 cases out of 100. Prof. Novak states that, owing to the great 
number of letters he has received from England, he has made ar- 
_ rangements with Mr. C. W. Radeke, of Clapham Common, London, 
to exhibit the plants in England, and to answer all inquiries about 
them. Further, Herr Novak wishes it to be known that his plants 
are now giving indications of shocks of earthquake, which may be 
- expected to occur during the next week within 100 German miles 
south of Vienna. On several occasions, these predictions as to 
earthquakes have been useful in enabling mine-owners to take pre- 
cautions for preventing loss of life in colliery explosions. — Liverpool 
(Kng.) Hecho, October, 1888. 

THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING ScHOOL.— There is a touch of 
romance in the career of Mr. Williamson, who has placed his $15,- 
000,000 fortune at the disposal of trustees to establish a mechanical 
training school in Philadelphia. He has been a bachelor all his life, 
and now, in his 85th year, this venerable Quaker makes this gener- 
ous gift of his princely fortune for the public good. He began life 
as a farmer’s boy without a penny, and laid the foundation of his 
enormous wealth by practising the most rigid economy. He struck 
out for himself as a country pedler, then he opened a dry goods 
store, and used his surplus profits in fortunate investments. 
Throughout his career he has preferred to give $10,000 for charity 
to buying a suit of clothes for himself. He has carried the same 
umbrella for fifteen years, and has many of the habits of a hermit. 
He has no household goods to speak of, and no one seems to know 
where he lives, the city directory giving only the location of his 
office. All the same, his name will probably g go down to posterity, 
as has that of Stephen Girard, as a wise and generous philanthropist. 
— Boston Herald. 

GREENLAND EXPLORATION.— Dr. F. Nausen, a talented Nor- 
wegian, has been exploring Greenland on snow-shoes. When he 
returns we shall hear an interesting story. Dr. N. has expressed an 
opinion similar to that expressed by psychometers, “ that possibly a 
comparatively fertile interior might be discovered within the massive 
ice-barriers, and perchance a new race of mankind.” 

BALLOON TRAVELLING.—- The airship of Peter F. Campbell made 
a trial trip on Coney Island in December. It is a cigar-shaped bal- 
loon, 60 feet long and 42 in diameter at the centre. The car has 
propeller wheels behind and a rudder before, operated by hands or 
feet so that it can move about in a still atmosphere. The balloon 
rose 500 feet and moved about under control for half an hour, then 
sailed northeast and landed at Sheepshead ay It would be quite 
helpless, however, in a wind. 
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REBUILDING CARTHAGE.— “ Cardinal Lavigerie has laid before 
Pope Leo XIII. and the government of the French Republic a 
scheme for the ‘refoundation of Carthage. The Pope, as the 
representative of the Rome which destroyed that noblest of all her 
rivals, will thus execute a noble act of reparation, while France will 
have the glory of giving back to commerce that ancient trade capital 
of the Mediterranean. ‘The Cardinal indulges in the most glowing 
expectations of the future of the third Carthage.” 

JERUSALEM.— * The Weuesten Nachrichten aus den Morgenland, a 
German newspaper published in Palestine, states that the city of 
Jerusalem is growing in size and population at a remarkable rate. 
Its growth is all the more surprising because neither its situation nor 
its trade is favorable to a rapid increase: it les among a not very 
fertile group of mountains, it has next to no commerce, and it has 
no manutactures. Nevertheless new buildings are rising daily ; 
churches, gardens, and institutes of various kinds are filling up the 
formerly desolate neighborhood to the distance of half an hour’s 
walk beyond the old limits of the city. The Jews are to the front 
as builders. ‘Their houses spring out of the ground like mushrooms, 
iniform, ugly, one-storied, plentifully supplied with windows, but 
with no manner of adornment. The Rothschilds have completed a 
new hospital. Close beside it there is a new Abyssinian church. 
The Russians are also great builders.” 

CREMATION.— There are only 50 crematory furnaces outside of 
Asia: 20 in Italy, 1.in Germany, 1 in England, 1 in Switzerland, 
1in France, and 26 in the United States. Up to last August the 
number of cremations was 998 in Italy, 554 in Gotha, 287 in Amer- 
ica, 89 in Sweden, 16 in England, 7 in France, 1 in Denmark. 

THe CoMPTOMETER.— A calculating machine invented by Mr. 
Small, of Chicago, is a wonderful affair about fourteen inches long, 
seven wide and five high, weighing eight pounds, and, like a type- 
writer, is worked by keys. A mere novice can work it rapidly. It 
was tested at Washington in competition with the most expert calcu- 
lators on long arithmetical sums, and brought out the answers more 
promptly and correctly. 

THE PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE GUN can demolish any ship by a 
single shot, no matter how protected by steel, at the distance of one 
mile. This will protect our coasts sufficiently, and render forts un- 
necessary. No powder is used; iced cold air propels the ship- 
destroying shell. 

THE TELEPHONE.— Words spoken in Philadelphia can now be 
heard at a distance of 450 miles, in Portland, Maine. 

Evectric Raiways.— Topeka, Kansas, has just established 
fifteen miles of electric railway. | 

ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.— Mr. Romaine states, in the London 
Times, that he has succeeded with a chimpanzee in teaching it to 
count. If asked to hand out two, three, four, or five straws it does 
it correctly. 

PiInE-Frpre BAccine.—It has been found that cotton bagging 
can be made of pine-leaf fibre cheaper than jute. It is thought 
that this will be one of the most profitable industries of the South. 
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SPIKED CLOVER.— A native forage plant, called “spiked clover,” 
is attracting attention in California. It grows in great profusion on 
low lands by the streams in Humboldt county, attaining sometimes 
the height of twelve feet. The plant puts out white blossoms on 
slender spikes, and resembles the clover leaf in formation. It is 
eaten with avidity by horses and cattle. 





Miscellaneous, 


MYSTERIES OF THE BRArN.—In the next number of the Journal 
will be presented a new exposition of the structural action of the 
brain, which has never before been published, and has never been 
suspected by the physiological investigators and collegiate authorities 
of the medical profession. It is the consummated result of half a 
century of investigation and experiment by a host of scientists, and 
might have been more satisfactory than it is, if their labors had all 
been wisely directed. Unfortunately, the plain open highway to 
cerebral science —the route pursued by Dr. Gall—the method of © 
studying comparative development, has been abandoned by the medi- 
cal profession as a body. Hence they have been compelled to waste 
a great deal of time, performing really the labors of Sisyphus in 
unprofitable investigations; for in abandoning the method of Gall 
they had only the autopsies: of human corpses, and the mutila- 
tion of living animals, by which they could not expect to develop 
psychic science, and looked only for physiological results. It 
would be difficult to conjecture how many thousands of animals, 
such as monkeys, dogs, cats, jackals, rabbits, guinea-pigs, fowls, 
pigeons, fishes, etc., they tortured and killed, and it would be very 
strange if they had not attained some valuable discoveries and 
equally strange if they had attained any satisfactory view. Their 
views are not satisfactory to themselves or to any one, but their real 
discoveries are of permanent value. 

Meanwhile, after pursuing the method of Gall with diligence for 
several years (in which I was almost alone) I found the royal road 
of direct experiment on the brain and psychometric exploration, 
each confirming the other, and both subjected to the higher laws of 
Pathognomy. These investigations carried me far away from colleges, 
from authors, from scientists, and from the whole sphere of modern 
doctrine and opinion to revel in a new field of knowledge, as Daniel 
Boone enjoyed his pioneer travels in the forests of Kentucky. 

The results of these investigations, fortified, enlarged, and assisted 
by the hard-earned.results of pathology and vivisection, by a host of 
Jearned and laborious students, are now to be presented for the first 
time to the readers of the Journal, and a very important chapter of 
the mysteries of the brain is to appear in the next number. 

THE JOURNAL OF MAN is still too small for the flood of interest- 
ing matter around us. ‘The Presidential Horoscope” and other in- 
teresting matters are necessarily postponed. Readers will please 
observe that everything in the JoURNAL is editorial unless quoted or 
-eredited to some other source. Don’t delay remittances: the old 
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maxim is, ‘He gives doubly who gives promptly.” Do not fail to 
interest your friends in the Journal and send the names of those 
who might be interested in it by receiving a sample copy. 

CorDIAL Responses. — The following is a fair sample of the sen- 
timents of the readers of the Journal: “Never at any time in my 
life did I part with two dollars more willingly than I do now. The 
Journal is such a welcome visitor that, would you double it next 
year, I would be all the better pleased. I am delighted to know 
that your work on Therapeutic Sarcognomy is coming to the front; 
also that we may hope soon for the new issue of Anthropology. 
With the Journal and the Religio-philosophical we have a feast fit 
for the gods. Hoping the coming year will bring you health to con-_ 
tinue your exertions, and the satisfaction which is always the attend- 
ant of a prolonged struggle. — 7. W.” 

THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY.— The students of this science are 
meeting with great success in the treatment of disease by following 
its principles. As a specimen of what they are doing, I quote from 
a recent letter of one who is in his first year of practice in company 
with another practitioner of Sarcognomy: ‘We are handling 
all kinds of diseases and with good success. Many cases that have 
become tired of the old methods of cure we are having success with. 
We have had quite a number of cases of rheumatism and have not 
failed of making a cure. We have one case of paralysis which we 
are now treating with gradual improvement; and lots of liver troubles, 
chills and fever, and many with nervous troubles. A Mr. T., a man 
of middle age, who had worn spectacles for four years, was treated 
twenty-one times and has not used his spectacles since. He says he 
would not be in the condition he was for a thousand dollars. Mr. E., 
a tailor, had suffered with rheumatism for three months, broken of 
his rest every night, and unable to work —a complete cure with one 
treatment. Mr. K. was brought to us a month ago, not expected to 
live, as the regulars had told him his left lung was gone, and there 
was no help for him: now considers himself nearly well.” The 
writer of this is a cautious and modest gentleman, who certainly has 
not exaggerated his success. I should be pleased to receive reports 
from other practitioners. 

LIBRATION OF CLIMATES. — I have seen no mention of an impor- 
tant law of climates which I have long observed in operation. It is 
this, that as the greatest mass of cold is at the North Pole, it is liable 
to descend in any direction on either side of the globe, according to 
the movement of the atmosphere. A strong south wind blowing 
toward the pole on one side of the globe, necessarily drives the cold 
polar air toward the other side of the globe which thus becomes 
intensely cold, in proportion as the former is warmed by the south 
wind. Thus a mild winter weather on one side of the globe is an 
indication of cold weather on the other side. This is being illus- 
trated at present. Our warm winter is enjoyed at the expense of 
Northern Europe and Asia. A dispatch from London, Jan. 4, says, 
“It is reported that 200 persons have been lost in the snow, and 
frozen to death in Russia during the past week. The harbor of 
Odessa is icebound. Heavy snows in the south of Russia have en- 
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gulfed several trains, and stopped all kinds of traffic.” Another 
dispatch says: “St. PrrersspureG, Jan. 3, 1889: A terrible disaster 
has happened at Sabumsschi, near Tiflis, in Georgia. A train became 
blocked in an immense snow drift; and before aid could be sent, 14 
of the passengers perished from the intense cold, and 20 others were 
badly frostbitten. A relief party which started out to rescue the 
imperilled passengers lost their way, and perished in the snow.” 
This influx of cold from the north is greatly increased by southern 
heat. An intense heat in India, Persia, and Afghanistan would bring 
on a cold wave from the north. 

ToroLopaAmMpo Irems.— From the Credit Foncier of Dec. 15 we 
pick out several quotations —‘t Again the flowers commence to bloom 
on these rocks. A little bouquet of blue and purple flowers on our 
desk smells exactly like white clover.” ‘ Huge neheaa are flying 
above us or fishing in the bay at all hours of the day. White 
eranes are thick in the estero.”’ ‘ More duck eggs than we can 
eat — scrambled, in omelets, fried, boiled, and in corn cakes.” ‘From 
seven to eight hundred pounds of fish were taken at Santa Maria 
Island with the first haul of our big seine for the season.” ‘I have 
lived on the shore of the bay. Itisa fine body of water, and large 
enough to give ample room and scope for all the ships that even the 
most sanguine can hope we shall have. It is also protected by the 
mountains and hills about it, that ships may ride at their ease in 
security. There is no harm in having a harbor beautiful as well as 
safe, and both of these qualities are possessed by Topolobampo.” 
“ Anything can be grown here with ease. J am looking out on a 
thrifty banana tree, over eight feet high, yet less than a year old. In 
fact, it would be impossible, if hehe: to find in the world a place 
affording us the chance we have here.” ‘The contemplated railroad 
from the city of Mexico to Acapulco has been undertaken by an 
English company with ample means to complete it at an early day.” 
“T arrived at Topolobampo on the 29th ult., and found the harbor 
all that Mr. Owen had described it to be. In fact, it is one of the 
finest bays I have seen during all my experience of forty years as a 
seaman in all waters of the olobe. W hat a place it may yet become! 
I defy any one to show me in all history as great an example of 
courage and fortitude as has been displayed by the leaders and faith- 
ful colonists, heroes and heroines in this movement. I have found 
sterling men and women who are determined to remain and work at 
this great socialistic problem. There is a fine harbor, a splendid 
climate.” ‘The colony is in want of young, strong, able-bodied go 
who are accustomed to pioneering.” 

SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS.— The FraigeGnay 
ers’ Union and Co-operative Society, of Hammonton, New Jersey, 
affords a striking instance of successful co-operation among farmers. 
It was started in 1867 upon a very limited basis. Last year $63,000 
was received and 7 per cent. declared. So far this year the business 
has been larger than ever before. Thus a large trade has been 
established, and merchandise of various kinds secured at prices 
lower than the market rates. 

In addition to the merchandise business, the enterprise has proved 
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a godsend to the farmers in way of shipments. The present year 
2,269,289 quarts of blackberries were marketed. In one week 
367,000 quarts of strawberries and in two weeks 267,000 quarts of 
raspberries were shipped. One farmer, from forty acres of black- 
berries, marketed about 60,000 quarts. If the farmers in the South 
and other sections of our country wpuld form similar co-operative 
societies they could secure low rates and be guaranteed better 
accommodations by railroad and steamship lines, and find a ready 
American Agriculturist. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT DeEcrininc.— The law abolishing the 
death penalty went into operation in Italy on the first of January. 
Belgium has had no execution since 18638: In Prussia, from 1870 to 
1880, although the sentence of death was pronounced on 558, only 
one was executed. Of 21 death sentences in Sweden only four were 
carried into effect. In France there were a hundred death sentences 
in 1880, but only 65 executed, and in 1884 only fifteen. In Austria 
only three per cent. were enforced in 1884. The death penalty is 
entirely abolished in Portugal, Holland, Roumania, and sixteen of 
the Swiss cantons. Surely the world is advancing in humanity. 

ARBITRATION NOT WANTED IN FRANCE. — WASHINGTON, Jan. 
7: “Mr. Sherman laid before the Senate a letter from the secretary 
of State, inclosing a letter from Minister MacLane. ‘The latter sent 
to the department a translation of a report of the meeting of certain 
members of the British Parliament and of the French Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris on the 31st of October last, in behalf of the move- 
ment for arbitration. In a letter accompanying the translation Min- 
ister MacLane says that, while several of the French deputies inte- 
rested in the movement, notably Messrs. Jules Simon and Alexander 
Passy, are men of ability and prominence, they are few in number, 
and are not supported by the people or by the government. Mr. 
MacLane says that on several occasions, when he proposed arbitra- 
tion to the government, it was politely declined.” 

Voupooism IN Haytr.— Recent letters from Hayti show that 
Voudooism is frightfully prevalent. ‘It is,’ says the Boston Globe, 
‘a combination of cannibalism, idolatry, drunkenness, and nameless 
debauchery, supposed to have originated among savage tribes in 
the heart of Africa.’ Hayti is a splendid island, about one fourth 
larger than the State of Massachusetts, and ought to have a civilized 
population. 

New York Movinea. — Influential New Yorkers propose to fol- 
low the example of Boston, and throw off the yoke of Roman Cath- 
olic domination over that city. An organization has been formed 
under the name of the German Evangelical Alliance, “to maintain 
and defend the religious liberty of this country wherever it seems to 
be in danger.” They have made an appeal to Protestants in the fol- 
lowing language: “The pope has a greater power to-day than any 
other sovereign. He menaces the United States. In Boston the 
Catholics have gained control over the public schools, and right here 
in New York Archbishop Corrigan is an absolute ruler. While mil- 
lions are expended for the Catholic church, nothing is done for the 
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Evangelists. It is the duty of all the people who have other than 
the Roman Catholic belief to make one front against this phalanx of 
afch enemies.” ‘The Alliance will apply for a charter for the central 
organization, and local alliances will be formed throughout the 
country. 

WHO ARE THE SOVEREIGNS ?— The question whether the people 
of the United States are the sovereign judges of their own welfare, 
and the original source of all law, is likely to come into view when 
in January the report of Carroll D. Wright on marriage and divorce 
in the United States shall be published... Our clergy are so much in 
the habit of thinking it their duty to enforce upon mankind (an past 
times by fire and sword) whatever they suppose to be the will of 
God, that they are very sure to assume a good deal of authority on 
the question of divorce. All really enlightened people know that 
upon every question that concerns human welfare the only reliable 
source of knowledge is experimental investigation. Whoever stands 
in the way of such investigation, by assuming an infallible dictum to 
have been inherited from our remote and ignorant ancestors, is an 
incubus upon society. 

THE LAND QUESTION IN ENGLAND. — Henry George, in the 
Standard says: ‘From all sides forces have been and are now con- 
verging to press the land question to the front in Great Britain. 
The Irish land agitation and the political difficulties that it has 
brought, the growth of a similar agitation in the Scottish Highlands, 
the tithe agitation in Wales, the falling-in of leases in London and 
other cities, carrying with them the transfer to the ground landlord 
of blocks of valuable buildings, with enormous increase of rents, 
the discussion of the nature and effects of mining royalties, the 
growth of democratic sentiment, the increasing social discontent, 
the decadence of the old agriculture, and the rise to political impor- 
tance of the agricultural laborers, the attention that has been drawn 
to the condition and housing of the poor in the cities, the weakening 
of the trades unions —in fact, the whole trend of events and of 
thought has been in the direction of forcing the land question upon 
public attention. And that a few individuals should be deemed to 
be the absolute owners of the land on which, and from which, a 
whole nation must live, if they are to live at all, is a thing so utterly: 
monstrous, so clearly opposed to the first and strongest perceptions 
of natural right that it can only be maintained on condition that it 
is not discussed. No matter how timidly it is begun, there is in the 
nature of the human mind only one end to any discussion of the 
right of landlords to levy tribute on their fellow-creatures for the use_ 
of what was here before man came.” 

FILTERING WATER is a matter of great importance but is of little value 
unless the filter can be cleaned. Recent experiments show that many fil- 
ters actually increase the number of bacteria in the water. A small, cheap 
filter manufactured in Boston cleans itself by reversing the current 
through it. The Pasteur porcelain filter, which excludes everything, ad- 
mits of being washed clean. 
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Chay. XVI. — Pathological PUustrations, 


The famous case of Phineas Gage fully described.— A tamping iron 43 inches long 
shot through the head, passing through the front brain, with prompt recovery, 
— showing the non-physiological character of the frontal organs.— Explanation 
by positive cerebral science. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


1. Lateral view of a prepared cranium, representing the iron bar in the act of traversing 
its cavity. 2. Front view of ditto. 3. Plan of the base seen from within. (In these three fig- 
ures the optic foramina are seen to be intact, and occupied by small white rods. In the first 
two figures, no attempt has been made to represent the elevation of the large anterior frag- 
ment, which must have been more considerable than is here shown.) 4. Cast taken from the 
shaved head of the patient, and representing the present appearance of the fracture; the 
anterior fragment beirg considerably elevated in the profile view. 5. Theiron bar (divided) 
of the length and diameter proportioned to the size of other figures. 


THE pathological illustrations are continued because they furnish a 
rare illustration of the true science of the brain, and we have one case 
to consider which is worthy of preservation as the most extraordi- 
nary that ever occurred, and which it is quite certain will never have 
its parallel. So extraordinary is it that it is necessary to give the 
details and the evidence in full to insure it a place in authentic his- 
tory. Its especial value lies in the fact that though inexplicable 
upon the old principles of physiology and pathology, it illustrates 
happily the true science of the brain. 

Our Anthropology teaches that the anterior surfaces of the brain 
are destitute of physiological power, and serve to expend but not to 
generate vital force; to produce delicacy instead of vigor, as their 
functions are intellectual and sensitive. Consequently, the loss of 
the extreme anterior parts of the brain is not injurious. to health, 
unless the injury should cause an inflammation affecting other por- 
tions. In the following case the injury was adjacent to the organ of 
language, which was slightly affected, but chiefly concerned the ante- 
rior portion of the sensitive region, including that which gives the 
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greatest liability to disease. The loss of a portion of this would 
tend to diminish the morbid susceptibility of the subject and favor 
his powers of endurance and recuperation, the extent of which is 
almost as marvellous as the singular nature of the accident. 

The case of Mr. Gage is not as conclusive as we might wish in ref- 
erence to the brain, because the injury was lmited to one side, and 
when one entire hemisphere of the brain is left in perfect integrity 
it is generally sufficient for all mental operations, and able to resist 
the morbid influence of the other half. It has been said, however, 
that Mr. Gage, after the accident, was rather more inclined to the 
exercise of temper and indulgence in profanity, which would cer- 
tainly have been the result if the injury had been inflicted on both 
sides. | 

The following description of the case is the one published about two 
years after the accident by Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, professor of surgery 
in Harvard University : — 





“ The following case, perhaps unparalleled in the annals of surgery, 
and of which some interesting details have already been published, 
occurred in the practice of Dr. J. M. Harlow, of Cavendish, Ver- 
mont. Having received a verbal account of the accident, a few | 
days after its occurrence, from a medical gentleman who had exam- 
ined the patient, I thus became incidentally interested in it; and 
having since had an opportunity, through the politeness of Dr. Har- 
low, of observing the patient, who remained in Boston a number of 
weeks under my charge, I have been able to satisfy myself as well 
of the occurrence and extent of the injury as of the manner of its 
infliction. I am also indebted to the same gentleman for procuring 
at my request the testimony of a number of persons who were cog- 
nizant of the accident or its sequel. 

Those who are sceptical in admitting the coexistence of a lesion 
so grave with an inconsiderable disturbance of function, will be 
interested in further details connected with the case; while it is due 
to science that a more complete record should be made of the history 
of so remarkable an injury. 

The accident occurred upon the line of the Rutland and Burling- 
ton Railroad, on the 18th of September, 1848. The subject of it, 
Phineas P. Gage, is of middle stature, twenty-five years of age, 
‘shrewd and intelligent. According to his own statement, he was 
charging with powder, a hole drilled in a rock, for the purpose of 
blasting. It appears that it is customary in filling the hole to cover 
the powder with sand. In this case, the charge having been adjusted- 
Mr. Gage directed his assistant to pour in the sand; and at the inter, | 
val of a few seconds, his head being averted, and supposing the sand 
to have been properly placed, he dropped the head of the iron as 
usual upon the charge, to consolidate or “ tamp it in.” The assistant — 
had failed to obey the order, and the iron striking fire upon the — 
rock, the uncovered powder was ignited and the explosion took — 
place. Mr. Gage was at this time standing above the hole, leaning — 
forward, with his face slightly averted; and the bar of iron was pro- — 
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jected directly upwards in a line of its axis, passing completely 
through his head and high into the air. The wound thus received, 
and which is more fully described in the sequel, was oblique, travers- 
ing the cranium in a straight line from the angle of the lower jaw on 
one side to the centre of the frontal bone above, near the sagittal 
suture, where the missile emerged; and the iron thus forcibly thrown 
into the air was picked up at a distance of some rods from the 
patient, smeared with brains and blood. 

From this extraordinary lesion the patient has quite recovered 
in his faculties of body and mind, with the loss only of the sight of 
the injured eye. 

The iron which thus traversed the skull weighs thirteen and a 
quarter pounds. It is three feet seven inches in length, and one and 
a quarter inches in diameter. The end which entered first is pointed ; 
the taper being seven inches long, and the diameter of the point one 
quarter of an inch; circumstances to which the patient perhaps owes 
his life. The iron is unlike any other, and was made by a neighbor- 
ing blacksmith to please the fancy of the owner. 

Dr. Harlow, in the graphic account above alluded to, states that 
“immediately after the explosion the patient was thrown upon his 
back, and gave a few convulsive motions of the extremities, but 
spoke in a few minutes. His men (with whom he was a great favor- 
ite) took him in their arms and carried him to the road, only a few 
rods distant, and sat him into an ox-cart, in which he rode, sitting 
erect, full three quarters of a mile, to the hotel of Mr. Joseph Adams, 
in this village. He got out of the cart himself, and with a little 
assistance walked up a long flight of stairs, into the hall, where he 
was dressed.” 

Mr.. Joseph Adams, here spoken of, has furnished the following 
interesting statement : — 

“This is to certify that P. P. Gage had boarded in my house for 
several weeks previous to his being injured upon the railroad, and 
that I saw him and conversed with him soon after the accident, and 
am of opinion that he was perfectly conscious of what was passing 
around him. He rode to the house, three quarters of a mile, sitting 
in a cart, and walked from the cart into the piazza, and thence up 
stairs, with but little assistance. I noticed the state of the left eye, 
and know from experiment that he could see with it for several days, 
though not distinctly. In regard to the elevated appearance of the 
wound, and the introduction of the finger into it, I can fully confirm — 
the certificate of my nephew, Washington Adams, and others, and 
would add that I repeatedly saw him eject matter from the mouth 
similar in appearance to that discharged from the head. The morn- 
ing subsequent to the accident I went in quest of the bar, and found 
it at a smith’s shop, near the pit in which he was engaged. 

“The men in his pit asserted that ‘they found the iron, covered 
‘with blood and brains,’ several rods behind where Mr. Gage stood, 
and that they washed it in the brook, and returned it with the other 
tools; which representation was fully corroborated by the greasy feel 
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and look of the iron, and the fragments of brain which I saw upon 
the rock where it fell. 

(Signed) JosEpH ADAMS, 
, CAVENDISH, Dec. 14, 1849. Justice of the Peace.” 


The descriptive letter of the Rev. Joseph Freeman, dated Dec. 5, 
1840, is omitted, as the description and corroboration is sufficient 
without it. 

Dr. Williams first saw the patient, and makes the following state- 
ment in relation to the circumstances : — 


‘‘ NORTHFIELD, Vermont, Dec. 4, 1849. 

“Dr. BrakeLow: Dear Sir, — Dr. Harlow having requested me to 
transmit to you a description of the appearance of Mr. Gage at the 
time I first saw him after the accident which happened to him in 
September, 1848, I now hasten to do so with pleasure. 
f “Dr. Harlow being absent at the time of the accident, I was sent 
for, and was the first physician who saw Mr. G., some twenty-five 
or thirty minutes after he received the injury; he at that time was 
sitting in a chair upon the piazza of Mr. Adams’s hotel in Cavendish. 
When I drove up, he said, ‘ Doctor, here is business enough for you.’ 
I first noticed the wound upon the head before I alighted from my 
carriage, the pulsations of the brain being very distinct ; there was 
also an appearance which, before I examined the head, I could not 
account for: the top of the head appeared somewhat like an inverted 
funnel; this was owing, I discovered, to the bone being fractured 
about the opening for a distance of about two inches in every direc- 
tion. I ought to have mentioned above that the opening through 
the skull and integuments was not far from one and a half inch in 
diameter; the edges of this opening were everted, and the whole 
wound appeared as if some wedge-shaped body had passed from 
below upward. Mr. Gage, during the time I was examining this 
wound, was relating the manner in which he was injured to the by- 
standers; he talked so rationally and was so willing to answer ques- 
tions, that I directed my inquiries to him in preference to the men 
who were with him at the time of the accident, and who were stand- 
ing about at this time. Mr. G. then related tome some of the 
circumstances, as he has since done; and I can safely say that neither 
at that time nor on any subsequent occasion, save once, did I consi- 
der him to be other than perfectly rational. ‘The one time to which 
I allude was about a fortnight after the accident, and then he per- 
sisted in calling me John Kirwin; yet he answered all my questions 
correctly. | 

“J did not believe Mr. Gage’s statement at that time, but thought 
he was deceived ; I asked him where the bar entered, and he pointed 
to the wound on his neck, which I had not before discovered; this 
was a slit running from the angle of the jaw forward about one and 
a half inch; it was very much stretched laterally, and was discolored 
by powder and iron rust, or at least appeared so. Mr. Gage persisted 
in saying that the bar went through his head: an Irishman. standing 
by said, ‘Sure it was so, sir; for the bar is lying in the road below, 
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all blood and brains.’ The man also said he would have brought it 
up with him, but he thought there would be an inquest, and it would 
not do. 

“ About this time, Mr. G. got up and vomited a large quantity of 
blood, together with some of his food; the effort of vomiting pressed 
out about half a teacupful of the brain, which fell upon the floor, 
together with the blood, which was forced out at the same time. 
The left eye appeared more dull and glassy than the right. Mr. 
G. said he could merely distinguish light with it. 

“Soon after Dr. Harlow arrived, Mr. Gage walked up stairs with 
little or no assistance, and laid down upon a bed, when Dr. H. 
made a thorough examination of the wounds, passing the whole 
length of his forefinger into the superior opening without difficulty ; 
and my impression is that he did the same with the inferior one, 
but of that Iam not absolutely certain: after this we proceeded to 
dress the wounds in the manner described by Dr. H. in the Journal. 
During the time occupied in dressing, Mr. G. vomited two or three 
times fully as freely as before. All of this time Mr. G. was perfectly 
conscious, answering all questions, and calling his friends by name 
as they came into the room. 

‘“‘T did not see the bar that night, but saw it the next day after it 
was washed. , 

‘“‘ Hoping you will excuse this hasty sketch, I remain yours, etc. 

(Signed ) EDWARD H. Witurams, M.D.” 


Dr. Harlow’s account of his first visit to the patient, and of the 
subsequent symptoms, is here appended : — 3 

“ Being absent, I did not arrive at the scene of the accident until 
near 6 o’clock P.M. You will excuse me for remarking here that 
the picture presented was, to one uuaccustomed to military surgery, 
truly terrific; but the patient bore his sufferings with the most heroic 
firmness. He recognized me at once, and said he hoped he was not 
much hurt. He seemed to be perfectly conscious, but was getting 
exhausted from the hemorrhage, which was very profuse both exter- 
nally and internally, the blood finding its way into the stomach, 
which rejected it as often as every fifteen or twenty minutes. Pulse 
60, and regular. His person and the bed on which he was laid were 
literally one gore of blood. Assisted by my friend, Dr. Williams, 
of Proctorsville, who was first called to the patient, we proceeded to 
dress the wounds. From their appearance, the fragments of bone 
being uplifted and the brain protruding, it was evident that the 
fracture was occasioned by some force acting from below upward. 


The scalp was shaven, the coagula removed, together with three . 
small triangular pieces of the cranium, and in searching to ascertain | 


if there were other foreign bodies there, I passed in the index finger 


—_ 


its whole length, without the least resistance, in the direction of the ' 


wound in the cheek, which received the other finger in like manner. 
A portion of the anterior superior angle of each parietal bone, and a 
semicircular piece of the frontal bone, were fractured, leaving a cir- 
cular opening of about three and a half inches in diameter. This 
examination, and the appearance of the iron, which was found some 
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rods distant, smear ed with brain, together with the testimony of the 
workmen, and f the patient himself, who was still sufficiently con- 
scious to say that ‘the iron struck his head and passed through,’ 
was considered at the time sufficiently conclusive to show not only 
the nature of the accident, but the manner in which it occurred. 

“T have been asked why I did not pass a probe through the entire 
extent of the wound at the time. I think no surgeon of discretion 
would have upheld me in the trial of such a foolhardy experiment, in 
the risk of disturbing lacerated vessels, from which the hemorrhage 
was near being staunched, and thereby rupturing the attenuated 
thread by which the sufferer still held to life. You will excuse me 
for being thus particular, inasmuch as I am aware that the nature of 
the injury has been seriously questioned by many medical men for 
whom I entertain a very high respect. 

“The spicule of bone having been taken away, a portion of the 
brain, which hung by a pedicle, was removed, the larger pieces of 
bone replaced, the lacerated scalp was brought together as nearly as 
possible, and retained by adhesive straps, excepting at the posterior 
angle, and over this a simple dressing — compress, nightcap, and 
roler. ‘The wound in the face was left patulous, covered only by a 
simple dressing. ‘The hands and forearms were both deeply burned 
nearly to the elbows, and the patient was left with the head elevated, 
and the attendants requested to keep him in that position. 


‘‘10 P. M., same evening. The dressings are saturated with blood, but the 
hemorrhage appears to be abating. Has vomited twice only since being dressed. 
Sensorial powers remain as yet unimpaired. Says he does not wish to see his 
friends, as he shall be at work in a day or two. ‘Tells where they live, their names, 
etc. Pulse 65; constant agitation of the lower extremities. 

“14th, 7 A.M. Has slept some; appears to be in pain; speaks with difficulty ; 
tumefaction of face considerable, ona increasing; pulse 70; knows his friends, and 
is rational. Asks who is foreman in his pit. Hemorrhage internally continues 
slightly. Has not vomited since 12 P. M. 

‘¢rsth,g A.M. Has slept well half the night. Sees object indistinctly with the 
left eye, when the lids are separated. Hemorrhage has ceased. Pulse 75. 8 P.M., 
restless and delirious; talks much, but disconnected and incoherent. Pulse 84, and 
full. Prescribed vin. colchicum, half a fluid drachm every six hours, until it purges 
him. Removed the night-cap. 

‘‘16th, 8 a.M. Patient appears more quiet. Pulse 7o. Dressed the wounds, 
which in the head have a fetid seropurulent discharge, with particles of brain inter- 
mingled. No discharge from bowels. Ordered sulph. magnesia, one ounce, 
repeated every four hours until it operates. Iced water to the head and eye. A 
fungus appears at the external canthus of the left eye. Says ‘the left side of the 
head is banked up.’ 

‘‘i7th, 8 A.M. Pulse 84. Purged freely. Rational, and knows his friends. 
Discharge from the brain profuse, very fetid and sanious. Wounds in face healing. 

‘¢78th,g A. M. Slept well all night, and lies upon. his right side. - Pulse 72; 
tongue red and dry; breath fetid. Removed the dressings, and passed a probe to 
the base of the cranium, without giving pain. Ordered a cathartic, which operated 
freely. Cold to the head. Patient says he shall recover. He is delirious, with 
lucid intervals. 

‘‘roth, 8p. mM. Has been very restless during.the day; skin hot and dry; tongue 
red; excessive thirst; delirious, talking incoherently with himself, and be 
his men. 

‘“s0th and 21st. Has remained much the same. 

‘¢22d,8a.M. Patient has had a very restless night. Throws his hands and 
feet about, and tries to get out of bed. Head hot. Says ‘he shall not live long so.’ — 
Ordereda cathartic of calomel and rhubarb, to be followed by castor oil, if it does 
not operate in six hours. 4P.™M. Purged freely twice, and inclines to sieep. 
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“*23d. Rested well most of the night, and appears stronger and more rational. 
Pulse 80. Shaved the scalp a second time, and brought the edges of the wound in 
position, the previous edges having sloughed away. Discharge less in quantity 
and less fetid. Loss of vision of left eye. 

‘‘ From this time until the 3d of October, he lay in a semi-comatose state, seldom 
speaking unless spoken to, and then answering only in monosyllables. During 
this period, fungi started from the brain, and increased rapidly from the orbit. To 
these was applied nitrate of silver cryst., and cold to the head generally. The 
dressings were renewed three times in every twenty-four hours; and in addition to 
this, laxatives, combined with an occasional dose of calomel, constituted the treat- 
ment. The pulse varied from 70 to 96 — generally very soft. During this time an 
abscess formed under the frontalis muscle, which was opened on the 27th, and has 
been very difficult to heal. Discharged nearly eight ounces at the time it was 
punctured. 

‘*Oct. 5th and 6th. Patient improving. Discharge from the wound and sinus, 
laudable pus. Calls for his pants, and wishes to get out of bed, though he is un- 
able to raise his head from the pillow. 

‘‘7th. Has succeeded in raising himself up, and took one step to his chair, and 
sat about five minutes. 

‘‘iith. Pulse 72. Intellectual faculties brightening. When I asked him how 
long since he was injured, he replied, ‘four weeks this afternoon, at half-past four 
o'clock.’ Relates the manner in which it occurred, and how he came to the house. 
He keeps the day of the week and time of the day in his mind. Says he knows 
more than half of those who inquire after him. ‘Does not estimate size or money 
accurately, though he has memory as perfect as ever. He would not take one thou- 
sand dollars for a few pebbles which he took from an ancient river-bed where he 
was at work. The fungus is giving way under the use of the cryst. nitrate of silver. 
During all of this time there has been a discharge of pus into the fauces, a part of 
which passed into the stomach, the remainder being ejected from the mouth. 

‘¢20th. Improving. Gets out and into bed with but little assistance. Sits up 
thirty minutes twice in twenty-four hours. Is very childish; wishes to go home to 
Lebanon, N. H. The wound in the scalp is healing rapidly. 

‘“Nov. 8th. Improving in every particular, and sits up most of the time during 
the day. Appetite good, though he is still kept upon a low diet. Pulse 65. Sleeps 
well, and says he has no pain in the head. Food digests easily, bowels regular, and 
nutrition is going on well. The sinus under the frontalis muscle has nearly healed. 
He-walks up and down stairs, and about the house, into the piazza, and I am 
informed this evening that he has been in the street to-day. I leave him for a 
week, with strict injunctions to avoid excitement and exposure. 

‘¢r5th. I learn, on inquiry, that Gage has been in the street every day except 
Sunday, during my absence. His desire to be out and to go home to Lebanon has 
been uncontrollable by his friends, and he has been making arrangements to that 
effect. Yesterday he walked half a mile, and purchased some small articles at the 
store. The atmosphere was cold and damp, the ground wet, and he went without 
an overcoat, and with thin boots. He got wet feet andachill. J find him in bed, 
depressed and very irritable. Hot and dry skin;. thirst, tongue coated; pulse 110; 
lancinating pain in left side of head and face; rigors, and bowels constipated. 
Ordered cold to the head and face, and a black dose to be repeated in six hours, if it 
does not operate. He has had spicule of bone pass into the fauces, which he 
expelled from the mouth within a few days. 

“16th, A.M. No better. Cathartic has operated freely. Pulse 120; skin hot 
and dry; thirst and pain remain the same. Has been very restless during the 
night. Venesection sixteen fluid ounces. Ordered calomel, gr. x, and ipecac. gr. 
ij, followed in four hours by castor oil. 

‘(8 p. M., same day. . Purged freely; pulse less frequent; pain in head moder- 
ated; skin moist. R. Antim, et potassa tart., gr. iij; syr. simplex, six fluid ounces. 
Dose a dessert-spoonful every four hours. 

“77th. Improving. Expresses himself as ‘feeling better in every respect; ’ 
has no pain in the head. 

“78th. Is walking about the house again; says he feels no pain in the head, 
and appears to be in a way of recovering if he can be controlled.” 


REMARKS. — The leading feature of this case is its improbability. 
A. physician who holds in his hand a crow bar, three feet and a half 
long, and more than thirteen pounds in weight, will not readily be- 
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lieve that it has been driven with a crash through the brain of a man 
who is still able to walk off, talking with composure and equanimity 
of the hole in his head. ‘This is the sort of accident that happens in 
the pantomime at the theatre, but not elsewhere. Yet there is every 
reason for supposing it in this case literally true. Being at first wholly 
sceptical, I have been personally convinced; and this has been the 
experience of many medical gentlemen who, having first heard of 
the circumstances, have had a subsequent opportunity to examine 
the evidence. 

This evidence is comprised in the testimony of individuals, and in 
the anatomical and physiological character of the lesion itself. 

The above accounts, from different individuals, concur in assigning 
to the accident a common cause. ‘They are selected as the most com- 
plete among about a dozen of similar documents forwarded to me by 
Dr. Harlow, who was kind enough to procure them at my request ; and 
which bear the signature of many respectable persons in and about 
the town of Cavendish, and all corroborative of the circumstances as 
here detailed. The accident occurred in open day, in a quarry in 
which a considerable number of men were at work, many of whom 
were witnesses of it, and all of whom were attracted by it. Suffice 
it to say, that in a thickly populated country neighborhood, to which 
all the facts were matter of daily discussion at the time of their 
occurrence, there is no difference of belief, nor has there been at any 
time doubt that the iron was actually driven through the brain. A 
considerable number of medical gentlemen also visited the case at 
various times to satisfy their incredulity. 

Assuming the point that the wound was the result of a missile 
projected from below upwards, it may be asked whether the wound 
might not have been made by a stone, while the bar was at the same 
moment thrown into the air. It may be replied in answer, that the 
rock was not split, nor, as far’ as could be learned, disintegrated. 
Besides, an angular bit of stone would have been likely to have pro- 
duced quite as much laceration as the bar of iron; and it is, in fact, 
possible that the tapering point of the latter divided and repelled the 
soft parts, especially the brain, in a way that enabled the smooth sur- 
face of the iron to glide through with less injury. And assuming 
the only possible hypothesis, that the round bar followed exactly the 
direction of its axis, the missile may be considered as a sphere of one 
and a quarter inches diameter, preceded by a conical and polished 
wedge. | 

The patient visited Boston in January, 1850, and remained some 
time under my observation, during which he was presented at a meet- 
ing of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, and also to the 
medical class at the hospital. His head, now perfectly healed, exhi- 
bits the following appearances. 

A linear cicatrix of an inch in length occupies the left ramus of 
the jaw near its angle. A little thickening of the soft tissues is dis- 
covered about the corresponding malar bone. The eyelid of this 
side is shut, and the patient unable to open it. The eye, consider- 
ably more prominent than the other, offers a singular confirmation of 
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the points illustrated by the prepared skull described below. It will 
be there seen that the parts of the orbit necessarily cut away are 
those occupied by the levator palpebre superioris, the levator oculi, 
and the abducens muscles. In addition to a ptosis of the lid, the 
eye is found to be incapable of executing either the outward or up- 
ward motion; while the other muscles, animated by the motor com- 
munis, are unimpaired. Upon the head, and covered by hair, is a 
large and unequal depression and elevation. A portrait of the cast 
of the shaved head is given in the plate; and it will be there seen 
that a piece of cranium of about the size of the palm of the hand, 
its posterior border lying near the coronal suture, its anterior edge 
low upon the forehead, was raised upon the latter as a hinge to allow 
the egress of the bar; and that it still remains raised and prominent. 
Behind it is an irregular and deep sulcus several inches in length, 
beneath which the pulsation of the brain could be perceived. 

In order to ascertain how far it might be possible for this bar of 
an inch and a quarter diameter to traverse the skull in the track 
assigned to it, I procured a common skull, in which the zygomatic 
arches are barely visible from above; and having entered a drill near 
the left angle of the lower jaw, passed it obliquely upwards to the 
median line of the cranium just in front of the junction of the sagit- 
tal and coronal sutures. This aperture was then enlarged until it 
allowed the passage of the bar in question, and the loss of substance 
strikingly corresponds with the lesion said to have been received by 
the patient. From the coronoid process of the lower jaw is removed 
a fragment measuring about three-quarters of an inch in length. 
This fragment in the patient’s case might have been fractured and 
subsequently reunited. The hole now enters obliquely beneath the 
zygomatic arch, encroaching equally upon all its walls. In fact, it 
entirely occupies this cavity ; the posterior wall of the antrum being 
partially excavated at the front of the hole, the whole orbitar por- 
tion of the sphenoid bone being removed behind, as also the anterior 
part of the squamous portion of the temporal bone, and the internal 
surface of the zygoma and the malar bone laterally. In the orbit, 
the sphenoid bone, part of the superior maxillary below, and a large 
part of the frontal above, are cut away, and with these fragments 
much of the spheno-maxillary fissure; leaving, however, the optic 
foramen intact about a quarter of an inch to the inside of the track 
of the bar. 

The base of the skull upon the inside of the cranium presents a 
cylindrical hole of an inch and a quarter diameter, and such as may 
be described by a pair of compasses, one leg of which is placed upon 
the lesser wing of the sphenoid bone at an eighth of an inch fr@m its 
extremity, cutting the frontal, temporal and sphenoid bones; the 
other, half an inch outside the internal optic foramen. 

The calvaria is traversed by a hole, two-thirds of which is upon 
the left, and one-third upon the right of the median line, its posterior 
border being quite near the coronal suture. ‘The iron freely tra- 
verses the oblique hole thus described. 

It is obvious that a considerable portion of the brain must have 
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been carried away; that while a portion of ‘its lateral substance may 
have remained intact, the whole central part of the left anterior lobe, 
and the front of the sphenoidal or middle lobe must have been lace- 
rated and destroyed. ‘This loss of substance would also lay open the 
anterior extremity of the left lateral ventricle ; and the iron, in-emerg- 
ing from above must have largely impinged upon the right cerebral 
lobe, lacerating the falx and the longitudinal sinus. Yet the optic — 
nerve remained unbroken in the narrow interval between the iron and 
the inner wall of the orbit. The eye, forcibly thrust forward at the 
moment of the passage, might have again receded into its socket, 
from which it was again somewhat protruded during the subsequent 
inflammation. 

It is fair to suppose that the polished conical extremity of the iron 
which first entered the cavity of the cranium prepared the passage 
for the thick cylindrical bar which followed; and that the point, in 
reaching and largely breaking open the vault of the cranium, afforded 
an ample egress for the cerebral substance, thus preventing com- 
pression of the remainder. 

Yet it is difficult to admit that the aperture could have been thus 
violently forced through without a certain comminution of the base 
of the cranium driven inwards upon the cerebral cavity. 

Little need be said of the physiological possibility of this history. 
It is well known that a considerable portion of the brain has been in 
some cases abstracted without impairing its functions. Atrophy of 
an entire cerebral hemisphere has also been recorded. 

But the remarkable features of the present case he not only in the 
loss of cerebral substance, but also in the singular chance which 
exempted the brain from either concussion or compression; which 
guided the enormous missile exactly in the direction of its axis, and 
which averted the dangers of subsequent inflammation. An entire 
lung is often disabled by disease; but I believe there is no parallel 
to the ease in the Hunterian collection of a lung and thorax violently 
transfixed by the shaft of a carriage. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration, it may be doubted 
whether ‘the present is not the most remarkable history of injury to 
the brain which has been recorded.” * 


Dr. Bigelow is mistaken in his impression that there is no parallel 
to the case of a thorax pierced by a carriage shaft: I have the record 
of a still more remarkable case, of a similar character. As to the 
atrophy of one hemisphere of the cerebrum, it is always accom- 
panied by a similar condition of the opposite side of the body. In 
the #markable case reported from the Hotel Dieu by Gueneau de 
Mussy, the left hemisphere being atrophied, the right side of the body 
was entirely paralyzed, greatly atrophied and deformed; the atrophy 
included the right cerebellum, which is subordinate to the cerebrum. ° 


* The iron bar has been deposited in the museum of the Massachusetts Medical College, 
where it may be seen, together with a cast of the patient’s head. 
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3. The cranial investigations of Dr. Buchanan, 


- from 1835 to 1341, confirmed nearly all the discov- 


eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuracies as 
to anatomical location and psychic definition. 
jle also discovered the locations of the external 
senses, and found the science thus corrected en- 


 tirely reliable in the study of character. In these 


results he had the substantial concurrence of Dr. 
W. Byrd Powell, a gentleman of brilliant talents, 
the only efficient American cultivator of the 
science, 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 
the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and 
found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 


any region of the brain, and also to control the 


physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 
5. These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 


-mittees of investigation, and have, during sixteen 


years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treat this demonstrated science of the brain as an 
established science, since the establishment of 
science depends not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psychic.or social, and supernal or 
spiritual departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it constitutes a vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of all 
medical schools. 

J. Inits psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 


development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 


and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
ciencies, and consequently the EDUCATION or 
legislation that is needed. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 


scientific principles of SCCIAL SCIENCE, and the | 


possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of ex- 
pressionit establishes the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ART, making &@ more 
complete and scientific expression ot what was 
empirically observed by Delsarte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. It giyes the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. & 

9. In the department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 


mn man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 


tics for electric and nervauric 
have been heretofore superficially empirical. ~ It 


modifying medical and psychic philosophy, and 
establishing a new system of external therapeu- 
ractice, which 
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also gives us new views of animal developmen 
and an entirely new conception of statuesque vor- 
formation an: expression. us rear 
10. The magnitude an«t-complexity of the new 
science thus introduced give an air of romance 
and incredibility to the whole subject, for noth- 
ing so comprehensive has ever before been scientifi- 
cally attempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to- 
conservative minds, to those who tolerate only 
slow advances; but the marvellous character of 
anthropology has not prevente its acceptance by 
all before whom it has been distinctly and fullv 
presented, for the singular ease and facility of 
the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the 
all-embracing character of the science, and the 
revolutionary effects of its adoption upon every 
sphere of human life. This marvellous charac- 
ter is most extraordinary in its department of 
PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the exi:tence of 
divine elements in man, powers which may be 
developed in millions, by means of which man-— 
kind may hold the key to all knowledge, to the 
knowledge of the individual characters of per- 
sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 
nations and the geological history of the globe, 
the characters of all animals, the properties of 
all substances, the nature of all diseases and. 
mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, 
the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 
truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 
psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 
sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 
presented in the ‘‘ Manual of Psychometry,’” 
while the statement and illustration of the doc- 
trines of anthropology were presented in the 
‘*System ot Anthropology,” published in 1854, 
and will be again presented in the forthcoming 
work, *‘ Cerebral Psychology,’’ which will show 
how the doctrines of anthropology are corrobo- 
rated by the labors of a score of the most eminent 
physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 
present time. 
If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
and exact statements were true m reference to 
anthropology, its claims upon the attention of all 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga— 
tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed and 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration 1s an imperative duty for all who recog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility; and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by 
habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do 
themselves honor by following the example of 
the Indiana State University in inyestigating and 
honoring this science before the public, and 
thoughtful scholars may do themselves honor 
by following the examples of Denton, Pierpont. 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. 
The discoverer has ever been ready to co-oper- 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has eatisfied 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact. 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which 
he speaks. The only serious obstacles he has. 
ever encountered have been the mental inertia. 
which shuns investigation, the cnnning cowardice 
which avoids new and not yet popular truths, 
and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 
claims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When standing at the head of 
the leading medical college of Cmeinnati, he 
taught,4demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings — 
before the American people by scientific volumes _ 
(the ‘Manual of Psychometry,”’ ‘‘ Therapeutic — 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘‘ New Education’’), and — 
by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, being devoted _ 
chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as 
the most effective form of philanthropy, may — 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wise — 
and good in promoting its circulation as the — 
herald of the grandest reforms that have ever — 
heen proposéd in the name and by the authority _ 
of positive science. Sree ead 
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Che Giant MWareh of Science, — Continued. 


THE problem of creation or origination is beyond the grasp of 
human intelligence. ‘The barbarian, whose God is like himself, and. 
to whom the stars are but twinkling lamps for earth, easily imagines 
a creation according to his own puerile conceptions; but as the mind 
of man expands, his conceptions of the Ruling Power expand pro- 
portionally, and his conceptions of the earth’s past history outrun 
even the power of imagination. 

The religious impulse has given us but fables for the ignorant, 
and science has given but negations upon the great mystery. The 
only facts and principles that throw any light upon this chaos of ~ 

_mystery are those which have come clearly and positively in the last 
few years, showing that the power of the spirit world may come to — 
mankind, not only in mental impressions, but in physical phenomena, 
some of which I have witnessed under test conditions, and all of 

which have been verified by able investigators and men of high 
social position. | 

These phenomena clearly prove that spiritual forces may have a 
paramount power over matter; and though this form of demonstra- 
tion is new, it is but another mode of enforcing the truth known to 
all sound and deep thinkers, that the imponderable and invisible 
elements of the universe are its paramount energies. Electricity, 
caloric, light, actinism, magnetism, gravitation, and FORCE in other 
forms are the basic realities of which matter is but the phenomenon 
Oi LOrm,” a 

These fundamental realities which organize and, we may say, con- 
stitute or CREATE matter, and govern all its actions, are neither vis- 
ible, ponderable, nor tangible. They have not the properties of 
matter, and therefore are not matter, although they are its basis. - 
And as that which is not material is spiritual (for matter and spirit 
are the only forms of existence which the English language rec- 
ognizes), it follows that spirit is the basis or essence of the universe, 
and its Ruling Power must be that spiritual existence which is most 
antithetic to matter, and therefore most powerful —not localized as 
matter, but infinite and inconceivable in location; not lifeless as 
matter, but all life; not senseless as matter, but all intelligence. 
Such must be the nature of the paramount power of the universe ; 
but by its very nature it is far beyond human comprehension, and 
hence all theologies fail in portraying God —and the mass of reli- 

gions are puerile or blasphemous in their theology. Hence’ every 

attempt to formulate a philosophy explaining the condition and 
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destiny of humanity on the ground that God's character is known, 
and hence he must act according to human theories, are puerile fail- 
ures. I once attended a lecture on reincarnation from a famous 
speaker; and the only fact or argument advanced was the assertion 
that God must have planned a system of reincarnation, because no 
other plan would have been consistent with his character. But we 
know nothing of God except what we infer from the obvious facts 
of the universe. We are not born with an infinite knowledge of 
God from which we can infer precisely what he has done. Pope 
expressed it tersely, — 
“ Know then thyself — presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man.’ 
The thorough study of man, guided by Psychometry, carries us 
into his ultimate destiny in the spirit world, and prepares us, as I was 
prepared in 1842, to welcome and understand the intercourse of the 
two worlds; but spiritual science has been so entirely and stupidly 
neglected by the great mass of well-educated people, so thoroughly 
miseducated by the universities and the church as to be incapable of © 
looking into the mysteries of nature, that its culture has been left 
mainly to men of business pursuits, and persons who have neither 
the time nor the qualifications for the scientific investigation of such 
a subject. At the same time the phenomena have been presented 
chiefly as a matter of business by persons indifferent to scientific 
truth; and the materializing phenomena have generally been pre- 
sented by persons destitute of honesty and veracity, under circum- 
stances favorable to imposition, so that many observers, unable to 
distinguish between the false and the true, give up the whole in dis- 
gust. We have a sufficient number of careful observations by com- 
petent persons to settle the question, but I have never gone through ~ 
- any critical investigation of materialization myself, as mediums gen- 
erally avoid it. But I have had parallel phenomena in the material- 
ization of slate writing and pictures on slates held in my own hands, » 
and paintings also produced between slates when neither colors nor 
brushes were furnished. ‘This is as conclusive as the materialization 
of a human form. 
But the established fact remains forever that the immaterial is 
more powerful, and commands the material. It is a fact not entirely 4 
_new, for all previous science had prepared philosophic thinkers. 
They know that the invisible imponderables rule — that caloric, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, light, actinism, gravitation, and force are the basic 
realities of the universe, which appear to us organized into forms that 
appear and disappear. It is the grandest demonstration of psychic 
science that not only do living forms and even chemical combina- 
tions dissolve, but the molecules of matter themselves may be dis- 
solved, proving matter to be an organism, with a basis of force. 
But as for the origin of all things, or of anything but an organiza- 
tion, or phenomenon, we know nothing, for the subject is beyond our 
- mental grasp. Organizations begin and end, and we may seek their — 
origin. We may seek the origin of man and animals, but not of the 
» eternal elements from which they come. [f matter is but an organ-— 
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ism, then matter may have an origin in some form of power, and we 
may speculate as to its beginning; but the primal forces from which 
it comes are beyond our grasp. Yet it is a great step in advance to 
know that forms of matter may suddenly appear and disappear. It 
is a lightning flash into the midnight mysteries of the universe ; 
and it assures us that the all-potent Deity is not the visible granite, 
but the invisible intelligent power, the reality of which is demon- 
strated by spirit return. But what there is between that infinite 
power and the phenomenal world we do not know, and only barbarian 
theologies born in the midst of ignorance presume to say. The origin 
of man and of worlds will hereafter be demonstrated both by 
psychic and by physical science. The course to be pursued for that 
investigation I foresee, but one human life is too limited for so grand 
an exploration, which has so many consecutive and indispensable. 
steps. 

Psychometry and spiritual science lead us on very far into the 
realms of mystery, and take the place of the fables which ancient 
ignorance has transmitted, co-operating in this with the grand revela- 
tions of physical science; and I believe they will far surpass the 
labors of physical science in the solution of the greatest mysteries, 
for they reach facts that are beyond the observation of physical 
science. Denton believed that he had found traces of a destroyed 
planet which he called Sideros. 

We may speculate with La Place upon the probable origin of the 
earth from a vast realm of fiery force, but at present it is only 
plausible scientific speculation. As to the origin of man, the longer 
we investigate, the more remote it appears; yet the utmost stretch of 
science has not reached to any period when man was not man, with 
substantially the same brain that he now possesses. The “ missing 
link” has not been found, and Darwinian speculation remains a 
hypothesis — far from a demonstration; for, in fact, there are a hun- 
dred thousand missing links. 

Man was cotemporary with the extinct mammoth; but he was 
thoroughly human, and capable of carving the pictures of the ani- 
mals around him. M. Ramus allows two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand years to the past history of man; but the Calaveras skull 
from California may indicate a much longer period by the position 
in which it was found, and the immense changes that have followed 
its interment. A communication from the spirit world (whether 
true or fanciful I cannot say) claimed an antiquity of over two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand years for an ancient civilization the remains 
of which it was said were concealed by the sands of Arabia. Psy- 
chometry will in time reveal the truth on such subjects; and if Prof. 
DENTON had lived to a ripe old age, Iam sure his researches would 
have illuminated this mysterious subject. My own labors. cannot 
extend far beyond the field of human life. 

Geological investigation and speculation incline to give a hundred 
million years to the periods since the earliest stratification of rocks 
and beginnings of the humblest forms of life. Sir Charles Lyell 
claims at least two hundred million years for geological history. In 
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comparatively recent times the coal formations tell of a vast anti- 
quity. In South Wales and Nova Scotia successive layers piled on 
each other, amounting to eighty or a hundred, have been found. 
Each layer means the growth of a forest followed by its subsidence, 
covering it up with deposits, and the formation of a new soil on 
which another forest grows, until by some cataclysm the forest is 
again submerged for an indefinite period. The amazing wonder is, 
that so many of these cataclysms should have occurred with inter- 
vals of incalculable length between them. for aught we know, the: 
interval between such events may have been a million years between 
each; and Mr. Huxley is quite modest in assuming that the time 
represented by the coal formations is about six million years, but the 
times between are immensely incalculable.! 

Man made a late appearance upon the scene, but we have indica- 
tions of an advanced civilization in tropical America fifteen thousand 


years ago, confirmed by Psychometry ; and as the progress. of civil- 


ization moves with an increasing ratio, it may have required ten 
thousand years of barbarism to produce even less than what is now 
accomplished in a single century. Before the dawn of alphabetic 
literature there was no such method of accumulating knowledge as 


we have now. A few good ideas occurring to one or two gifted 


individuals were not a permanent base of progress, for they were 
transmitted only by tradition, subject to a sure annual degeneration. 
This was the condition of peaceful times; but barbarous nations 
enjoy but little peace, and war tends to obliterate all artistic and 
refining progress. Hence the progress from the stone ages to the 
metal ages, long as it was, must have been brief compared to the 
vastly longer time in which men dwelt contentedly in the earlier - 
stages of barbarism. Judging from the stationary condition of the 
aboriginal Indians of North America, and the stationary condition 
even of the Chinese Empire, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a hundred thousand years of primitive barbarism may have passed 
without a change, for it seems probable that a hundred thousand 
years would make but little difference in the condition of most of 


1 These assumptions as to the origin of coal are invalidated by other theories — 
the whole subject being still under discussion. The Phenixville Messenger says, 
‘«'There is in the town of Phoenixville to-day an exemplication of the operations of 
nature as displayed in the formation of coal, where it can be found in actual process 
of transformation from vegetable matter to a soft, soapy, carbonic substance, and the 
latter gradually changing to lignite, and then again into soft coal of the bituminous 
form. Go along the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Railroad, between the first 
passenger station of that system and the new one, and you will find a force of men 
cutting down the bank there, eighteen or twenty feet high, and amid those rocks, 
perhaps three feet above the railroad track, you will observe a black seam. That 
black seam is a laboratory of nature. From above, before the Morgan house was © 
removed and the surrounding bank, big trees sent their roots down through the 
soil, and then through the crevices of the rocks till they reached the seam in ques- 
tion, which in time they filled with roots and fibres. é 

‘¢The trees above died, and the roots and fibres confined in the seam began to 
work, chemical changes took place, carbon was evolved, and coal was the result. | 
The laboratory was opened by the building of the railroad before the slow process — 
was fully completed, so that you can find there to-day the vegetable and carbonized ~ 
matter and lignite and coal all together, proving, indeed, that the popular thought — 
that coal grows is true.” : ee}: 
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the tribes of Central Africa, if not ‘assisted by more civilized races. 
The chief utility of such speculations consists in dissipating the 
barbarian fables of theology which still hang like a dense cloud in 
the atmosphere of modern civilization. It is but a short time since 
the citizen who dared to doubt the literal truth of the Book of 
Genesis would have found his doubts fatal to all social success. 

The great question of Evolution must be postponed to a future 
occasion, that more practical questions may be attended to. The 
great intercosmical themes we have been considering are interesting, 
as showing the field in which the Psychometry of the future is to 
display its power, and to find in planetary and stellar laws much that 
concerns human destiny. At present these things are only a matter 
of physical exploration, and physical science can do little beyond the 
solar system, except to show by the spectroscope that the stars have > 
elements similar to our own, for the nearest star, Alpha, is at so in- 
-conceiyable a distance that when the earth in its annual revolution — 
occupies a position 185,000,000 miles away from where it was six 
months before, this star looks down upon us in apparently the same 
unchanging line. Its parallax is not apparent, but a German astron- 
omer has estimated that its distance is 224,000 times greater than 
the distance of the sun. 

Inconceivably far beyond Alpha are the stars that fill the voids of 
infinity in inconceivable number. When Sir Wm. Herschel attempted 

to calculate the number of stars that passed before his telescope in 
41 minutes, he estimated the number at 258,000; yet this was only 
a small or infinitesimal portion of the visible universe. Each one 
of these stars is supposed to be a sun with its solar system of worlds, 
But the ancient Jew believed the Deity of this incalculable Universe 
was chiefly occupied in talking with some of his own countrymen 
and watching their conduct, and the Christian Church has not repu- 
diated the Jewish superstition. 

Science has not yet been able to comprehend our own sun. Prof. 
Young says that we need ‘an explanation of the peculiar law by 
which the sun’s surface at the equator makes a complete rotation in 
about twenty-five days, while a place half-way to the poles requires 
27 1-2 days; second, an explanation of the occurrence of the spots 
in periods (each period or cycle being about eleven years), and of 
their distribution in the two zones lying between the tenth and 
thirtieth degrees of latitude on each side of the equator; third, 
a determination of the variations in the amount of heat radiated at 

different times and from different points on the solar surface; fourth, 

a satisfactory explanation of the relations of the gases and other 
matters above the photosphere, or visible surface, to the sun itself — 
the problem of the corona and the prominences which appear to view 
during total eclipses. There are other interesting mysteries, but 
these are the most important.” 

Photography is destined to reveal many celestial mysteries, for it 
Teveals things that the naked eye cannot recognize. Photographs of 
the human face have revealed invisible spots, changes in the skin, 
preceding a small-pox eruption. The Photographic News says that it 
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may be possible to photograph in the dark! and plates have been pre- 
pared which are sensitive to the non-luminous rays beyond the red. 
end of the spectrum, the dark heat-rays. With such plates and a 
rock-salt lens we might have photographs of bodies by heat-rays, 
though not hot enough to be luminous. If there are any dark suns 
which have become invisible, they may thus be detected. An 
astronomer at the Brussels Observatory thinks there is another 
planet between the earth and the sun, near the orbit of Venus, which 
has been called NriTH. It is said to have been seen seven times. 
The French have succeeded in producing beautiful photographs by 
moonlight. Photographs have also been produced by gaslght. 

The great questions in the sphere of Astronomy will ultimately 
prove to have an important bearing on terrestrial life. The sun 
spots have their influence on climates and on terrestrial magnetism. | 
In the month of July, 1885, observations on the sun at este 
showed that there were sometimes twenty-four spots i 
largest of these was estimated to be about sixteen thousand ive in 
diameter. Every great change in the sun affects the earth; and 
from a study of the solar observations at the Lyons observatory in 
France, in 1885-86, in comparison with a magnetic recorder, M. 
Mascart concludes that there is a relation between the terrestrial 
magnetic disturbances and “the displacement of certain solar ele- 
ments accompanying the spots and the facule.” 

Grand discoveries are yet to be made in the subtle forces that 
pervade the universe as well as in those of the earth. Of all forces, 
the most mysterious is electricity, and there is no calculating what 
may be done with it by the inspired inventor Edison. ‘ Knowledge 
of the earth’s electric currents,” says Mr. Edison, “may revolu- 
tionize telegraphy. It may revolutionize the meteorological bureau | 
system and make it possible to forecast the weather exactly. 
I have an idea that it may do something still greater, but I do not 
care to talk about it at present. Telegraph wires sooner or later 
will be a thing of the past, I believe. They are expensive and 
cumbersome, and why use them if you can make an instrument 
that will be sensitive to the natural earth currents?” 

There is no limit to the wonders of electricity.1 It now conveys — 
the human voice hundreds of miles. A minister may preach in one 
city, and in all neighboring cities and villages people may hear the 
sermon and the congregational singing, as, eight years ago, I heard — 
Mr. Beecher and his Brooklyn congregation, sitting in New York. 
The story of Baron Munchausen concerning playing upon a horn 
in a climate so cold that the music froze solid in the horn, but came — 
out in full strength and beauty as soon as his ship sailed into a_ 
warmer climate, is equalled ‘by the GRAPHOPHONE, of which we 
have had a specimen in Boston. This instrument records the voice, 
and the sheet upon which it is recorded will give forth the same_ 





1 A Baltimore company has been formed to run a lightning express for the mail, 
on an elevated road, at600 miles an hour! ! Inventors often overlook the resistance 
of the atmosphere. At the rate of 600 miles an hour, it would be about fifteen hun-_ 
dred pounds to the square foot. No car could travel at that speed, though a small _ P 
cigar-shaped box might. . 2 ie 
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words and tones again by means of another instrument. The author 
may talk to his machine, and the printer may take the record of the 
spoken words and place the discourse or essay in type. A corre- 
spondent, instead of writing, may talk to his friend, send the talk by 
mail, and then the friend can hear it. Alas, what a flood of books 
this may give us! what a struggle of a hundred thousand to reach 
the public ear! Just as this invention is perfected, so that an — 
author can talk a book into existence in a day, another invention is — 
ready to be brought out to lower the cost of printing, — a new type- _ 
setting machine — the only satisfactory one ever invented. Patents 
have been taken out, and I have seen the machine privately in opera- 
tion, by which one printer can do the work of five. ‘This, I believe, 
is the first public mention that has been made of it. It promises 
cheap books, as the invention of Mr. Allen for converting the entire 
forest into paper makes that article cheap also. 

The GRAPHOPHONE has a great future. Eloquence will be — 
immortalized. The speeches of such men as Ingersoll and Gladstone 
may be embodied with all their fire and force, for the instruction of 
all nations, and the permanent delight of posterity. A few of the 
most eloquent and wisest men may reach the ears of millions, and — 
take the place of the fifth-rate or tenth-rate speakers who are listened 
to at present because they are cheap; but when a few yards of solid 
eloquence, sufficient to. give an: audience an hour’s delight, may be— 
purchased for a dollar or two, half a dozen first-class clergymen and 
half a dozen first-class lecturers will be enough to supply our fifty _ 
millions with all they want in the intellectual way. The editor of 
this Journal might give a course of lectures on Therapeutic Sarcog- | 
nomy or any other important theme, and have it repeated over the 
country wherever an interested group may be found. The songs of 


Nilsson and Patti may: be stolen and sent round the world by post | 4 : 


wherever the lovers of music may congregate to hear them. All 
charming and interesting things may be made perpetual. If the ~ 
GRAPHOPHONE had been known to the ancients, we might to-day | 
listen to the orations of Demosthenes, Cicero, and Cesar, or hear 
Homer chant his own Iliad. i, 

The lion is destined to extinction, but his roar might be preserved 
to interest posterity. The voices of all the songsters of the grove 
may be stolen and reproduced in the city. The roar of Niagara may 
be sent to Europe. The rage of the cyclone and the hurricane may, 
be recorded, and the music that comes to the gifted few — to the great. 
masters like Liszt, or the inspired young Hoffman, or the wonderful | 
Blind Tom — may be sent to every hamlet in the country. The mov- 
ing tragedies as performed by our best actors, and the red-hot de-_ 
bates of Congress and other assemblies, may become the familiar in- 
tellectual luxuries of every neighborhood; and the perpetuated 
oratory will become a school for every aspirant to eloquence, as the 
sweet voices of charming women will furnish a model for the gentler 
Sex. 

The wonders and utilities of science will furnish themes for several 
further essays. 
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Practical Philanthropy. 


IMMENSE sums are given by millionnaires when their grasp of treas- 
ure is relaxing in the atmosphere of death. But the millionnaire, as 
a rule, bestows his means unwisely. He who during life has done 
little good, and labored solely for selfish ends, understands little 
beyond the machinery of accumulation and the policy by which he 
has built up himself. at the expense of his fellows. He has never 
had any deep interest in the welfare of society; he has not studied 
the sources of human progress, or thought of the best methods of 
helping it. Hence his benefactions in the presence of approaching 
death are blindly given. 

The majority of the wealthy, when they can no longer confine 
their wealth in their own possession, strive to keep as near as possi- 
ble to a prolonged monopoly by leaving all to those most nearly 
identified with themselves, forgetful of all mankind. The -torpid 
moral sentiment of the church may pray for the millionnaire’s soul, 
but it does not give him a single idea of the BROTHERHOOD OF 
HUMANITY. That is the theory of Christianity, but not the practice. 
He may give every dollar of his millions to wealthy relatives and 
heirs to whom it will do no good, while all around thousands of poor 
girls are struggling with poverty, and thousands of youth are grow- 
ing up neglected to fill the land with crime, and thousands who have 
made an unsuccessful struggle to live are slowly dying. He may 
forget the claims of all; forget the law “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ — and still he may have a funeral eulogy as if he had 
been a model of virtue, and leave his corpse in a costly marble 
mausoleum which proclaims to the intelligent that his last effort was 
— to grasp with posthumous avarice in monumental marble as much as 
possible of the wealth that suffering misfortune needs. 

From wealth thus controlled, society derives but little benefit. 
‘The bequests are made to wealthy corporations almost as torpid in 
their moral sense as himself; to universities and churches in which 
falsehoods are perpetuated and truths proscribed; to hospitals in 
which the poor find such a lack of humanity as to make them shrink 
from their doors, and in which a heartless system of medical practice 
perpetuates every old abuse; to missionary societies which consume 
vast sums and do little good; and to ostentatious institutions, 
libraries, galleries, and museums, which are of less socia] value than 
‘the humblest common school. The wealth of Stewart was supposed 
to be largely given to benevolence, but had no benevolent result. 
The Woman’s Hotel was an immediate failure, because its tyrannical 
management made it repulsive to women; and the splendid cathedral- 
hike building on Long Island has been of less benefit to society than 
a thousand-dollar country church. 

What should a wise man do with his wealth—if we suppose a 
Croesus to be governed by philanthropic motives? It is not empos- 
sible ; but on the one hand, the energy that gathers wealth is a selfish 
energy ; and on the other hand, the possession continually strength- 


ens and fattens the element of selfishness, as the possession of un- 
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restrained power always tends to make a tyrant. Wealth is power, 
and therefore stimulates arrogance and vanity as well as selfishness. 
The remark of Ingersoll that no man could own five millions, for the 
money would own him, was a shrewd expression of human weak- 
ness. But let us suppose a man manly enovgh to own and hold his 
wealth as the trustee of a higher power; manly enough to remember 
the brotherhood of humanity; manly enough to feel that his own 
wants were few and easily supplied, while the needs of humanity 
were vast and urgent. 

If a demigod could create fifty millions of gold, and wished to 
bestow it for the good of humanity, where could he place it in the © 
possession of a mortal who would not appropriate all or nearly all 
to his own selfishness or ostentation, and leave mankind to suffer 
under the countless hereditary evils of ignorance, crime, poverty, 
and disease, which still fill the world with woe? Do such men exist, 
—men who really believe in human brotherhood, and feel it? It is 
a dificult question to answer. The men who have such sentiments 
never, or scarcely ever, have a million at their command. But let us 
suppose a philanthropic millionaire. : 

How quickly could he dispose of a million without a perceptible 
result after a few weeks! Five dollars each to two hundred thou- 
sand poor men disposes of the million. The same benefaction might 
be repeated every month until a hundred millions were scattered, 
and the aspect of society would show no change. It would be like 
dipping water from a marsh supplied by perennial springs — the marsh 


would remain as pestilential as ever. We must close the springs if | 


we would dry the marsh. We must deal with causes instead of effects. 
We must bar out the evil. Holland created a land of rich agricul- 
ture by barring out the sea, and every nation may create a scene of 
beauty and prosperity by barring out the flood of ignorance and 
crime which comes with .hereditary force in an uneducated and 
demoralized populace. 

The wise philanthropist will see that an education which develops 
soul and body together, instead of sacrificing both to an unnatural 
and forced intellectual culture, closes the fountains of all social evils 
by developing the moral nature, and producing an industrial capa- 
city which forbids the evils of poverty. He will see that when our 
young female population is placed by industrial skill in financial in- 
dependence, with cultivated minds, we shall have a nobler posterity -. 
than nations have ever known heretofore. He will see the splendor 
of the future which is promised by the New EpucatTion, and the 
feasibility of its methods. He will realize that if it can be organized 
into successful operation by the aid of a little wealth it will be 
worth more than all the fragmentary schemes of philanthropy which 
men have been considering. 

But has any millionaire proposed to institute the New Epuca- 
TION? An offer of five thousand dollars was made bya generous 
gentleman far from being a millionaire, if others would unite with 
him, but there was no response. Several hundred copies of the 
New EpvcatTion were bought by another philanthropist for gratu- 
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itous distribution among teachers. Sagacity, philanthropy, and 
wealth are seldom united. But fragmentary portions of the new 
education are being introduced. Industrial education is spreading, 
and moral education is beginning to be discussed, although few seem 
to have as yet any clear ideas on the subject. The Stanford Uni- 
versity of California and the Industrial School established by Mr. 
Williamson in Philadelphia will probably evince great progress. 

It would seem very plain that the new education is what the 
world needs, and that a few thousands expended in that direction 
would be worth more than millions given to any other purpose. 

But the still small voice of reason is heard only by a few. The 
faculty of hearing is organized to recognize a certain range of 
pitch, above or below which it does not hear. Nature is full of 
sounds which mankind do not hear, and there are rays recognized 
only by the most delicate and spiritual eye. The voice that is 
pitched on the purely ethical plane reaches refined ears, and fails to 
reach others. ‘The New Education speaks on the ethical plane; and 
there are many who hear and receive it with delight, while there 
are others upon whose duller sensibilities it makes little impression. 

If our supposed millionnaire is a profound thinker, he may perceive 
something above and beyond all this. He may perceive that, in 
addition to a regenerative education, we need an entire reconstruc- 
tion of society upon a basis corresponding with the higher laws of 
ethics — the law of brotherhood. He will perceive that we have a 
vast mass of usages and opinions, philosophies and religions, which 
have been inherited with but slow change or improvement from an 
ignorant past, and which are so inwoven with the fabric of society 
as to make any speedy change impossible. 

He will perceive that the CONSTITUTION OF MAN, which is the 
foundation of all things important to us, is an unknown mystery in 
the universities, and that, until this broad and eternal basis of all 
human sciences and progress is constructed, all that may be devel- 
oped in philosophy, in sociology, and even in the healing art, is but 
temporary and provisional — liable and indeed sure to be changed 
when this basic science is established. For in ANTHROPOLOGY we 
shall find the laws of ethics or religion—the truth or untruth of 


all religious systems, the principles of sociology for the reorganiza-. 


tion of society, the philosophy of the healing art, and the Rare 
truth of education. 

If there is anything which is pre-eminently needed now, and has 
ever been pre-eminently needed, it is the science of man, —a science 
which, when it comes in its fulness, will reconstruct and greatly 
change all religion and ethics, will propose a reorganization of soci- 
ety, and will complete the development of that system of education 
which will fit men for a nobler social order, for which at present they 
are unfit. 

The JOURNAL OF MAN will slowly, as the years go on, complete the 
demonstration or illustration of these assertions. To the profound 
thinker they are almost self-evident; and the masterful philosopher 
of Scotland, DAvin Hume, by logical perception, realized that the 
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mastery of Anthropology was the supreme wisdom; but he is the 
only philosopher who has expressed this evident truth — evident to 
‘those who can conceive the working of the myriad elements of 
humanity in individual life and in history, and who can perceive 
that therein must be found the law of development, the law of | 

- success, the law of duty, and the law of destiny. ) 
Nothing has ever been conceived by man which is so revolution- 
ary in its results, nothing so beneficent, nothing so comprehen- 
sive. Religious, political, social, scientific, educational, therapeutic, 


hygienic, and spiritual, it will require a host of scientific co-laborers __ 


to bring forth and vitalize its powers. Even in its one department of 
Psychometry it holds the torch for the advancing hosts of science, 


and promises as large a field of valuable knowledge as all the schools a 


at present understand. \ 


Is there a millionaire, or man of any degree of wealth, who has oe 


sufficient intellectual expansion and sufficient philanthropy to realize 


these things, and co-operate in their development? or must I toil for 


the remainder of life as heretofore in a solitary labor for future ages ? 
The work that I have accomplished, and am still accomplishing, 


makes its silent appeal to all who have understanding and intuition, of 
but elicits no response beyond the subscription of a limited circle of 
readers. Only one generous soul, and he not a citizen of the United 


States, has shown by action a due appreciation of this work and a 


desire to aid in its completion. JI ask co-operation now for the first 


time. I ask only a loan, without interest, for a few years, of about 


ten thousand dollars, fully secured as to repayment, to assist in pre- 
paring and publishing the great works to which the remainder of | 
my life is devoted, embracing, in the circle of ANTHROPOLOGY, _ 
Cerebral Psychology, Pathognomy, Practical Modern and Ancient 


Psychometry, Therapeutic Sarcognomy, Artistic Sarcognomy, Cere- 


bral Physiology, Physiognomy, Pneumatology, Comparative Devel- ao 
opment of the Animal Kingdom, Intellectual Education, Ethics, = 


Philosophy and Philosophers, and the Rectification of Logic. 





Che Japanese at Plap. 
BY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


THE Japanese are among the happiest nations of the world. The 
are called the children of the Orient, and however hard be their life’s 
pathway they smooth it with smiles. Laughter lives with them, 


slight misfortunes pass away with a giggle, and sorrow finds its abid- 


ing place in other lands. Good-natured, but not frivolous, their — 
beautiful country is the paradise of travellers ; and I have yet to 


find the first American who has spent any time in Japan who does © 


not speak well of the land and its people. 

The climate is that of the warm southern sun of Italy. The skies 
are as blue as those of the Mediterranean, and the Japanese sunsets | 
outrival those of Naples in their glorious coloring. All nature 
smiles in her efforts to make the land beautiful. The warm, moist — 
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air of the western Pacific covers the thirty-eight hundred islands 
. which make up the Japanese Empire with verdure as green as that 
of Egypt in winter; and the rocks, bluffs, and mountains, which in 
other lands are naked and ragged, are here clothed in green velvet 
and embroidered with flowers. ‘The valleys are gardens of rice 
fields, intermixed with the green, camellia-like hedges of the tea 
_ plant, and the picturesque houses and more ‘picturesque people make 
the land one of continuous beauties of nature and life. It is no 
wonder that the Japanese leave their native land with longing, and 
that when away they do not rest until their return. They are not 
among the colonizing and emigrating peoples of the earth, and they 
at heart love Japan as the Italian loves Italy. 

After two months in Japan, in which time I have mixed with all 
classes of the people, I have been struck with their wonderful good 
nature, and their capacity for getting pleasure out of the little things 
of this life. The love of friends and of family is stronger among 
them than among most other peoples; and though the houses are 
entirely open to the street, and the various operations of the family 
may be seen by every passer-by, I have yet to see the first domestic . 
brawl, or to hear the first angry word between parent and child or 
husband and wife. 

The amusements of the people are many; and one sees parties of 

men, women, and children playing at “ Go,” which is a sort of Japan- 
ese chess or checkers. It is played with boxes of little round bone 
buttons for checks, and it may be called the great household game of 
the people. Family parties play at it in their homes. The coolies 
spread a mat on the streets, and bet on “ Go” during the intervals of 
their work; and old grandmothers and little children stand about 
and pass their jadgment on the moves of the players. 
In athletic sports the Japanese stand well among the people of 
muscle and brawn. ‘Their jugglers and rope-walkers have astonished 
the cities of London and New York by their exhibitions at the 
Japanese villages of a few years ago, and their fat wrestlers have 
been noted for generations. 

A little over a thousand years ago the throne of the Mikado was 
wrestled for. Two sons of the Emperor were the contestants, and 
each had his champion. ‘The match decided the succession, and the 
owner of the victor got the throne. 

From this time on the history of Japan is filled with the exploits 
of wrestlers, and the sport became in time mixed up with many of 
the religious feasts and ceremonies. There are now wrestling matches 
connected with religious observances at Kioto, and at other places in 
the Japanese Empire; and it was for a long time the custom. for 
wrestlers to perform at funerals and feasts. They are still employed 
at feasts, but the day when the lords of Japan had their wrestlers in 
their employ has passed away; and you no longer see the Daimios 
with wrestlers in their trains going in grand procession from one 
part of the country to the other. 

The wrestlers, however, are as popular as ever, and the leading 
men of Japan do not scruple to attend their matches. Count Kuroda, 
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the premier, is said to be especially fond of the sport; and great — 
wrestling feats are exhibited throughout the Empire of Japan at 
fixed periods throughout the year. I attended one of these great, 
matches at Osaka, where one hundred wrestlers were present and 
_ took part. They had gathered here from all parts of Japan, and 
were holding a sort of a wrestling tournament, which lasted for ten 
days. 

Seale may be called the New York of Japan. It isa city of about 
the size of Chicago, made up of low one and two story buildings 
open at the front, and with great overhanging roofs which jut out 
and form a shelter to the visitors or customers who would talk with . 
those within. It has wide streets, unpaved but very clean; and it. 
is so cut up by bridges and canals that it may be called the Venice 


of the Japanese Empire. It is the great commercial centre of 


western Japan, an hour’s ride from Kioto, where the famous china, 
and the wonderful silks are made. Its surrounding country is rich 
in fields of cotton, rice, and tea, and its factories are never idle. 

It was through this town that I dashed on my way to the great. 
wrestling match. I had two bare-legged men attached to my jinrik- 
sha; and we rushed past Japanese girls waddling along with babies 
on their backs; by carts of merchandise pulled by coolies; through 
streets of stores where the merchants sat like Turks with their goods 
piled about them on the floor; into residence quarters, where we saw 
a very pretty girl and her sister each taking her siesta, stretched at 


full length on a Japanese fouton or quilt, and resting her head on a : 


little wooden pillow; and on into the street of the theatres. 

Here all was as bustling as a country fair in Ohio, or a circus day 
in Washington City. Venders of all kinds filled the street. The 
placards of the theatres which lined the street pictured in Japanese 
characters and gorgeous paintings the merits of the various actors | 


and plays, and the doorkeepers added to the din by yelling to the 


crowd that the prices were cheap and their entertainments good. 
The wrestling match was held in the midst of such surroundings. 


An immense tent of straw matting tied to bamboo poles formed the __ 


theatre, and the bare ground was the audience room and stage. The 
latter was in the centre of the tent. It was a ring of earth about 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and raised about two feet above the rest 
of the ground. At each corner of it there was a great post, and 
these posts formed the support for a covered roof of matting, which 
was trimmed with a frieze of red cloth extending about two feet low 
and forming a patch of gorgeous color, inside of which the show 
took place. 

The crowd over the room had seated themselves in all the con- 


ceivable shapes of Asiatic comfort. One man was lying half asleep, a 


with his head pillowed on his wooden sandal; and others, at times, 
grew wildly excited and waved their arms and hands at a successful 
throw. . : 

I looked in vain for signs of betting; and my guide told me that 
betting was not allowed, and that the system of French mutual 
pools on wrestling had yet to be introduced into Japan. 
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Nearest the stage or wrestling circus was a great ring of fifty or 
sixty naked giants. These were the wrestlers who were to next take 
part. Big, brown-skinned men, their arms were the size of a fat. 
American’s leg; and their great bullet heads were fastened to putty 
shoulders. which stood out so bold and brawny that they made one 
think of Samson or Hercules. As they sat cross-legged on the 
ground, smiling good-naturedly at one another, they seemed per- 
fectly naked; but upon rising you see that each has a blue cloth 
wound tightly about his loins and tied in a tight belt just above the 
hips. To this cloth a blue fringe, six inches or more long, hangs, 
and the belt itself is one of the dangerous holds in the wrestling 
match. If an opponent grasps this he can often hurl the wearer 
over his head, and it is hence wound so tight that it almost cuts the 
flesh like a knife. The belts of all the wrestlers were of this same 
blue color, and all had their long black hair combed straight back 
from their foreheads and tied up in a cue on their crowns. They 
were none of them less than six feet in height, and at a rough esti- 


mate I judge that not one weighed less than three hundred pounds. 


As straight as so many arrows they walked forth with dignity, and 
rather strutted as they took their places in the arena. ‘I'wo only 
wrestled at one time, and the matches succeeded each other very 
rapidly. 

The theatres of Japan begin in the morning and last until sun- 
down. ‘The audiences sit on the floor, and the people are as much 
affected as children by the plays. Whole families come and spend 
the entire day in the theatre. Some of them bring their provisions 
with them, and others have them served from the neighboring tea- 
houses. In some theatres when a person wishes to leave the hall and 
come back again, he is not given a return check, as with us. There 
is no passing of your tickets to newsboys in Japan. The doorkeeper 
_ takes hold of the right hand of the man going out and he stamps on 
his wrist the mark of the theatre. When the playgoer returns, he 
_ presents his wrist, the seal of the theatre is shown, and he is admitted. 
It is a very simple and effective plan, but one which would doubtless 
be unpopular in America. . 

The largest theatre in Tokio has revolving scenes which move 
about on an axis and save the time between the acts. The scenery 
is made up of the gorgeous extravagancies of modern Japanese art. 
The actors dress in the most hideous of costumes, and paint their 
faces until they resemble those on a Japanese screen. ‘The orchestra 
sit at the side of the stage instead of in front of it, and this theatre 
will hold about two thousand people. It requires a greater space to 
seat two thousand Japanese than two thousand Europeans. A man 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, or lying on his elbow, and drinking 
tea and smoking while he listens, requires more room than an or- 
dinary theatre seat; and the boxes of a Japanese theatre consist of 
little compartments carpeted with straw mats, and without chairs or 
tables. The actors of Japan are of but one sex. Women never ap- 
pear upon the stage; and when it is necessary to personate women, 
men take their parts, and dress in female costume. 
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The theatres of Japan are of all classes, from the story-teller and 
the babies’ peep-show up to the great theatres in Tokio, Osaka, and 


Kioto. The greatest actors have their reputations here, as with us; 


and a popular name never fails to bring big prices and to fill the 
houses. | , 

The smaller theatres and amusement halls are quite .as interesting 
to the stranger as the great ones. No people are so easily amused 


as the Japanese, and it is a rare study in physiognomy to watch the 


expressions which pass over the almond-eyed faces of an audience 
before a popular story-teller. The audience sit on the floor as at the 
theatre, with the same accompaniments of eating and drinking about 
them. The story-teller sits on his heels on the stage and sings out 
his tales in nasal tones, gesturing with a fan as he does’so. 


At the flower shows, which take place periodically, there are numer- | 


ous little theatres like the side shows of an American circus or those 
which follow our county fairs. The boy jugglers here appear in 
force, and these jugglers are among the baby curiosities of the 
country. I have watched them many times as they performed their 
feats in the streets of Tokio,—little brown-skinned boys, ranging from 
six to twelve years in age. They dress in the brightest of colors, 
and wear upon their heads a sort of red hood or turban, into which 


feathers are tucked. Their limbs seem to be made of India-rubber. 


They can twist their heads around so that their faces look out be- 
tween their shoulders, and they tie themselves up into knots and 


,unravel themselves in the most extraordinary ways. A couple of — 


pennies is all they ask, and a nickel will make them happy. 

The Geishas of Japan are professional amusers, and they are a part 
of every Japanese feast. They are educated to talk well, to sing 
and to dance; and when a Japanese entertains his friends he seldom 


brings his wife in to help him. The wife is the head servant of the 


household, and it is the Geisha who is paid to do the entertaining. 
Dressed in the most gorgeous of Japanese costumes, she often wears 
suits of clothes which cost as much as Mr. Worth’s Parisian dresses. 


She paints and powders, and her hair is done up by the most noted 


of Japanese hair-dressers. She pantomimes and mimics; and her 
dances, which by the way are made up of a series of graceful pos- 
tures, follow the music of her sisters, and interpret the story which 


they sing. I will not refer to her morals. They are at the best very | 


lax, but there is a tradition in Japan that the Geisha of the past was 
both chaste and pure; and one of the leading foreigners of Tokio, 
who married a Japanese wife, says that the fall of the class is largely 
due to the dollars of the foreigner. Several of the most noted men 
in Japan to-day are married to Geishas, and some of the highest of 
the court ladies have danced and sung for pay. This, however, is 
different in Japan from the American custom. The Geisha of to- 
day, by renouncing her ways, may become the respected wife and 
mother of to-morrow. Her business is a profession; and if she re- 
mains in it to old age, her sisters, in some instances, take care of her; 

aud in others, she sings upon the streets. The singing women, who, 
half blind, move about the streets of the Japanese cities, singing 
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songs of love in voices that have long since,been cracked beyond 
repair, are among the most affecting sights of the country. They 
play their accompaniments on the samisen, which is a long, banjo-like 
instrument, as they sing; and they are always rewarded by the sympa- 
thetic, if not adiniring, bystanders. pi 

The Japanese are very kind to their poor; and I suppose the aver- 
age of comfort, in accordance with the ideas of the people, is.as high 
in Japan as anywhere else in the world. There are many poor, but 
few paupers. During the time I have spent in the country I have 
not met a half-dozen beggars, and the poor seem to enjoy life as well 
as the rich. One of the luxuries of all classes, which could hardly 


be called an amusement, is that of shampooing. This is done by the 


blind, and the blind shampooer is one of the peculiar institutions of 
the country. Nowhere else have the blind a profession peculiarly 
their own, and nowhere are they so highly respected as in Japan. 
Their name is legion. The conditions of Japanese life added to the 
tropical sun have increased their number ; the tying of babies to the 
backs of their mothers or sisters, and carrying them about all day 
with their faces upturned, must tend to weakness of the eyes. Japan 


is arice-eating nation, and the rice diet is conducive to blindness. 


The Chinese characters, which are the basis of the alphabet of Japan, 
are as hard upon the eyes as is the translation of shorthand, or the 
German; and the night light of the Japanese household has until 
recently been the candle, filtered through oiled paper lanterns. 


Nevertheless, I have yet to see my first blind beggar; and the blind . 


teach music, lend money, and do the shampooing of the Japanese 
people. . 

A Japanese shampoo is far different from what is meant by this 
word in America. It is the kneading of the muscles of the whole 
body, a sort of a massage treatment, resembling the rubbing and 
slapping which follow a Turkish bath. It is wonderfully refreshing, 
and I shall not soon forget my first encounter with the blind sham- 
pooer. ‘The experience was so strange that I dictated to my guide 
the sensation as the man worked upon me, and I give this extract as 
it was written : — 

“Jt is a warm night in Tokio. I am very tired, and I have just 
heard the whistle of the blind shampooer on the streets outside my 


hotel. I have clapped my hands, called a servant, and ordered a, 


shampoo. Stripping off my clothes, I now he wrapped in a sheet 
on a lounge. The blind shampooer is led in. He is a clean-limbed, 
esthetic-looking Japanese, dressed in a long blue gown, with very 
large sleeves. He has rolled these up, and his dress is open at the 
neck, like that of a belle at a White House reception. He rolls his 
eyes toward me as I speak. They look out of slits pointed at each 
other at an angle of forty five degrees. His head is bald at the top; 
and a cue four inches long is fastened at his crown, over a face as 
sombre as that of the Sphinx. He has left his shoes at the door, 
and he moves quietly to-me and kneels down. He now begins to 
pass his hands over my body. He first seeks out two spots at my 


shoulders, and into these his thumbs go, it seems to me, almost to the : 
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joints. The places he-touches are evidently nerve centres; for, as. 
he gouges them, my whole frame quivers. He works over my back 
and down my arm, stretches each of my fingers until they crack, and 
then takes a jump to my shins. I am surprised at how many muscles 
and bones I have which I never felt before, and I wonder whether I. 
will not be a mass of aches when the operation is done. Still the Ne 
shampooer kneads ont All of the motion seems to come from his 
wrists, and he is a bundle of nerves. Now he stops kneading, and 
slaps my bones so that they make a noise like the bones of the end 
man in a minstrel troupe; and with all his pounding, I am surprised 

to see that he has not even reddened the skin. He goes on until he 
has put into thorough action every molecule of my frame, and at the 
end of an hour I am surprised to perceive that all the tired feeling 
has gone out of me, and I am ready to drop off into a doze.” 

This shampooing is done by blind women as well as by blind men, | 
and one of the characters that especially appeals to Japanese praise 
is the beautiful girl who shampoos her rheumatic grandfather. Wives 
shampoo their husbands, children their parents, and the blind man 
2 eee all: This custom, along with that of daily baths, has much 

to do with making the Japanese healthy. 

They are the last people in the world one should laugh at. Over- 
flowing with kindness themselves, they are full of charity to others. 
They learn surprisingly fast; and with their sharp brains and skilled 
muscle, their future is exceedingly bright. They seem to have what 
we have not, — the power to throw off worry inamusementand play; 
and whatever the changes in their thought and life, they will con- 
tinue to be the happiest people of Bis the children of the Orient. 





— The cede be | : . 
Che Wull-fights at Madrid, | ae 

Maprip, December 19, 1888. fe 

THE great square called the Puerta del Sol is so large that ten . 
streets open out from it, like the rays of the sun, and the sidewalks 
are wide enough for four carriages to drive abreast. But it is the : 
Os 


life, the excitement which prevails here constantly that makes the = 
Puerta del Sol so wonderful a scene. There is no time of day or 
night up to one o’clock in the morning when you can make your 
way on these wide sidewalks without being jostled and feeling 
crowded. 

Here we may see the upper classes, the sefioras, dressed in the 
latest French fashion; and very elegantly and richly does a Spanish > 
lady of the élite robe herself. Here the “caballero” stands en- 
veloped in the folds of his mysterious black cloak, of which one 
end is thrown up over the shoulder to the back, where it shows a 
touch of color in the gay plush lining. From ‘the centre of this a 
square start all the tramcars of Madrid, drawn by mules, and the 
constant whistle of the drivers makes the air musical. The streetis ce 
lined with the gayest of shops; and exquisitely painted fans, tam- 
bourines, and guitars fill the windows. a 
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There was to have been a great bull-fight on Sunday, a benefit for | 


one of the toreros, who was so seriously injured two weeks ago 
while engaged in this tender sport that his limb had to be amputated. 
It was postponed till Monday, ostensibly because of the rain, but in 
reality the authorities required its postponement. The city was in 
such an uproar—a political émeute —on Saturday night that they 
feared some outbreak or demonstration at the ring, and could not 
control a crowd of sixteen thousand people. 

As all seemed quiet once more, we went to the bull-fight Monday, 
and found it interesting to see the people. Such a crowd! 

The street which leads to the Circus is called the Calle d’ Alcala, 
and is an immense avenue about two hundred feet wide, dividing the 
‘eity in half from the Puerta del Sol. It is lined with palaces, gar- 
‘dens, and museums, and is the finest promenade in Madrid, next to 
‘the famous Prado, which is still wider and longer. 

On Monday afternoon, at half-past one o’clock, this avenue was 
literally alive with carriages, omnibuses, and vehicles of all sorts, 
driving furiously toward the ring. They were driving ten abreast 
in some places, and there were hundreds and thousands of them. — It 
was a sight never to be forgotten. I suppose everybody in Madrid 
who could be spared from their daily avocations and who possessed 
the sum of five francs was on that road. The bull-fight in Madrid 
holds the same place in the hearts of the people as the Grand Prix 
in Paris or the Derby in London. 

On the wide sidewalks was a procession of pedestrians all hurry- 
ing in the same direction, splashing through the mud, utterly uncon- 
scious of everything except their wild haste to reach the arena. 

The edifice is an imposing structure of brickwork in a circular 
form, like the Coliseum, and gives one a vivid idea of the Roman 
circus. Only about half the seats are under cover, and these bring 
the highest price. One party from our hotel (Americans of course) 
paid thirty dollars for a box accommodating five persons, but we had 
very fair seats for two dollars each. The whole house seems to be 
in the hands of speculators. ‘There is a royal box, but it was only 
occupied by gentlemen of the queen’s household. 

The famous Frascuelo took part. We remained at the horrible 
performance until the second bull was killed (there were to be 
eight), and then left with blanched faces. J had read many thrilling 
descriptions of this scene, and was prepared for a bloody spectacle, 
but, as we went principally to see the people, thought we should not 
notice much of the fight. But what horrors! One cannot fail to 
see it; and the preparatory performance with the horses, which takes 
place every time a bull enters the ring, is too frightful to describe. 
How can anybody who has a love for that noble animal, look on 






unmoved at the torture and terrible death of these poor creatures, 


although they are but worn-out and useless old hacks? 


The torture of the horse is the blot of the bull-fight. I never 


saw anything more bloody than the scene when the second bull 


entered the ring. ‘The first one had shown the white feather; and 


ae 


after ripping up one horse, and charging at the men who waved their — 
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red mantles at him, he had turned his back and asked with a plead- 


ing look to be allowed to go back to his quarters. At this the 


crowd jeered at him and cried “ Cabra” (goat), “Becerrito” (little 
calf), and “ Vaca” (cow), which are not considered very compli- _ 


mentary. But after he had received four banderillas, or barbed 
darts in his neck, which are placed there at the risk of their lives by 
the chulos when the anery bull is charging directly at them, he 
seemed to feel considerably more excited. It took three strokes of 
the sword in the last act of this scene of death before the first oul 
was killed by the “ espada,” who stands alone. 

But the second bull from the start wins the heart of the Spaiaaed: 
The three picadors sat on their horses, which are drawn up close to 


the fence around the ring, with their bandaged eye toward the bull. 


Only one eye is covered, so that they can make some slight show of 
resistance. This second bull was a magnificent-looking creature. 
His first act when he rushed into the arena, after casting a bewildered 
look around, was to charge at the first picador. ‘The bull took the 
horse on his horns and lifted him bodily with his rider, throwing him 
over backward on top of the picador; and they seemed to be one 
struggling mass, horse and rider together. 

The chulos waved their red cloaks and drew the bull away, while 
others came to the rescue, and extricated the picador alive and 


seemingly not much hurt. But the horse had breathed his last. — 
Immediately the bull made a charge across the ring at a second — 


horse, and, although received on the long spear of the picador, he 
overturned them both sideways this time and left the horse strug- 
gling in death agony, which was mercifully cut short by the attend- 
ants while the rider escaped unhurt. Before ten minutes had passed 
three horses were lying dead, and two more so badly wounded- they 
were taken out, as they refused to answer to the spur. 

After this fierce animal, who was encouraged and cheered by cries 
of admiration and delight, —‘ Viva toro!” ‘“ Brava toro!’ —had 
been goaded into further fury by the barbed arrows planted in his 
neck, and by the waving of twenty or thirty red cloaks under his 
eyes, with many hairbreadth escapes on the part of those men who 
draw him off from the chulos (who plant the arrows in his neck), 
the great Matador Frascuelo came in. 

» Removing his hat he made a speech to the President, swore he 
would do his duty and kill the bull, and throwing his hat to the 
ground approached the centre of the ring. 

Now commenced the most dangerous and exciting episode of this 
bloodthirsty sport. There is always an extra matador or espada in 
case of accidents, which do sometimes happen in the most perfectly 
arranged bull-fights. Frascuelo carried a brilliant scarlet cloth, 
about a yard square, under which he concealed a Toledo sword, with 
long, slender blade. 

The cloth he waved, and played with the now wild and. infuriated 
bull in a masterly manner, seeming to escape some of its charges in 
a way just short of the miraculous. He must not strike until he can 
place the sword on the exact spot, so that it can enter between the 
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shoulder and the blade; as the Spaniards are extremely fastidious as 
to the nicety of this stroke, and it is on the surety of his death 
wounds that the espada builds his reputation. 

The sly bulls are the most to be feared, because they sometimes 
stop short in their on-charge, and rush at the man instead of the 
waving cloth. But this was what they call a bold bull; and after 
about ten minutes of skilful playing with the animal, lightly jump- 
ing aside at his enraged onslaughts, sometimes seeming to escape the 
point of the horn by only an inch or two, Frascuelo at last seemed 


‘satisfied with his opportunity. Drawing his slender steel suddenly 


from under the red flag he planted it firmly to the hilt above the 
shoulder of the bull. It was wonderful to see the immediate effect. 
Whereas the other espada had required three strokes to finish his 
animal, this favorite of the people had made his thrust true,— Buen 
estoque,’—-— and death was instantaneous. The poor animal, who had 
fought so bravely for his hte, stood motionless for one moment, 
looking his victor in the eye, and then, vomiting forth his life-blood, 


dropped dead at his feet. 


It was indeed wonderful to see with what skill this thrust was 
made in the face of a bull charging madly at the espada, who, while 
jumping aside to save himself from being impaled, had scientifically 
placed the point of this slender blade in the exact spot for. the fatal 
blow. 

Although the torture of any animal is cruel, still this part of the 
programme did not seem to me so shocking as the commencement of 
the show. All were fleeing and scattering away from the bull in 
mad haste over the fencing to save their lives. But to see the poor 
horses, half-blinded, so. cruelly sacrificed merely because the man- 
agers claim that the bull would never fight unless first aroused by 
the sight of blood, this is horrible in the extreme. 

Taken altogether, it is in my estimation the most diprading 
national sport to be seen in fhe civilized world. To see the Span- 


_jards take their tender little children to witness this terrible spec- 


tacle, and train them to glory in the torture of these animals, fills — 
one’s mind with dismay and pity. 
Our party of five ladies and two gentlemen left after the second — 
massacre, and met at the entrance, with white faces, looking at each 
other in silence. ‘The first to speak said, ‘“ Well! I have seen a bull- 
fight, and I feel ashamed of myself for having seen it! ”— Home Jour. 





Chinese and French Wabies, 


THOMAS STEVENS, who made a bicycle tour around the world, 
thus describes what he saw in China. 

“One day, when travelling through China on my bicycle tour 
around the world, I came upon a very novel and interesting sight. — 
It is the first thing of the kind I ever saw or heard about. My over- — 
land journey led me through many out-of-the-way districts where — 
the people are primitive and curious in many respects. In one of | 
these obscure communities, in the foot-hills of the Mae-Ling Moun-— 
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tains, I saw about twenty Chinese infants tethered to stakes on @ 
patch of greensward, like so many goats or pet lambs. The length : 
of each baby’s tether was about ten feet; and the bamboo stakes were c 
set far enough apart, so that the babies would not get all tangled up. 
Each baby had a sort of girdle or Kammerbund around his waist, 
and the end of the tether-string was tied to the back of this. Some 
of the little Celestials were crawling about on all-fours ; others were 
taking their first lessons in the feat of standing upright by steadying 
themselves against the stake they were tied to. ee 
“What queer little Chinese mortals they all looked, to be sure, Kt 
picketed out on the grassland like a lot of young calves whose ) 
mothers were away for the day! In this respect they did, indeed, 
resemble young calves; for I could see their mothers at work in a ; 
rice-field a few hundred yards away. All the babies seemed quite 
contented with their treatment. I stood looking at them for several a! 
minutes, from pure amusement at their unique position; but, 
although they regarded me with wide-eyed curiosity, I never heard = 
a whimper from any of them. Nobody was paying the slightest 
attention to them; and from appearances I should conclude that they 
were most Ifkely picketed out in this manner every fine day, while | 
their mothers worked in the neighboring fields. Very probably = 


these Chinese babies soon come to regard their daily outing at the = 
stake with the same degree of satisfaction that very Young America 
derives from his perambulator ride on sunny afternoons in the park.” 

The best specimen of baby management ever seen was in the 


Industrial Palace or Familisterre of M. Godin at Guise in France. 
The mothers left their children at a public nursery under the care of 





well-trained women, and they were kept on wheat bran couches, so ‘7 
well attended and amused that visitors heard no crying. The Fami- 
listerre was the most successful example ever seen of an industrial — 
co-operative community, where all were prosperous and contented. 
WI Presidential Worescoype. a 

THE following remarkable prophetic application of astrology was 
published at San Francisco last summer by an able astrologer over —s_— 
the signature of Prof. Sol. There are many recorded instances of a 


the success of astrological predictions, which in past times have ie 
interested scientists of the highest ability. The subject is one too 
profound to admit of a hasty judgment. a 
' The tendency of modern science is to enlarge our conception of = 
the interaction of all departments of nature. The influences of the | 
sun, moon, and planets upon the earth, affecting the weather and the 
human constitution, are more and more recognized even by those who 
pay no attention to astrology. - ok 
One of the most profound and elaborate contributions to the science if 
of astronomical influences was published by the learned Dr. T. Lay- 
cock in the London Lancet in 1842 and 1848, under the titleofa 
contribution to PROLEPTICS — that is, to the science of anticipating is 
or predicting. His elaborate essays embodied a discussion of lunar a 
influence. He introduced the subject as follows : — 


6 
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“The opinions hitherto held by scientific men on the validity of 
the doctrine of lunar influence have been remarkably discordant. 
The sceptical have always been unphilosophical in their scepticism, 
and the believers up to the time of Mead were credulous in their 
belief; both agreed, however, in admitting or rejecting the doctrine 
without much examination. I propose to review the subject in a 
spirit of impartiality.” 

In these essays he gives conclusive proofs of the great influence of 
the moon over vital conditions, and the progress and fatality of dis- 
eases which are governed by lunar periods. 

Those who have studied most deeply the science of meteorology, 
such as the late Mr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, and Prof. C. C. 
Blake, of Kansas, who appears to be taking the lead in that science 
to-day, have been compelled to look through the solar system for the 
causes that modify the atmospheric conditions of the earth, and con- 
trol the variations of the weather. 

The doctrine of Solar Biology, embodied in a volume by H. ee 
Butler, of Boston, is regarded by its believers as determining human 
character from the relations of the sun to the earth, especially at the 
time of birth. 





Harrison’s STAR. Peon eihade was born on Tuesday, 
August 20, 1833, at which time the planets’ places were, at noon (cal- 
culated to the meridian of Washington), as follows: The Sun 
occupied the twenty-seventh degree of the Celestial Lion, in conjunc- 
tion with Leonis Regulus. The Moon was in the seventh degree of 
the Scorpion. Mercury, Mars, and Saturn were in Virgo, Venus 
in Cancer, Jupiter in the Sign of the Bull, and Uranus in Aquarius. 

This position of the planets gives the native a strong and well- 
proportioned body,— rather portly,—a very just, upright, and honor- 
able man who scorns to do any meanness; punctual, faithful to his 
friends, and magnanimous even to his enemies; in short, a right royal 
disposition, and very ambitious. 

The Sun, with Leonis Regulus, a fixed star of the first magnitude 
of the nature Mars, is a positive declaration of great honor and 
preferment to the native, imbuing him witha fondness of rule and 
authority, war, dominion, and conquest. 

The retrograde position of Mercury, and his closeness to the Sun, 
render the mind a little negative on ordinary subjects. ‘The trine 
and parallel declination of Jupiter to Sol and Mercury gives to the 
mind that yielding elasticity which is so necessary in correcting seli- 
formed false opinions; but in the knowledge of right he is as firm as 








the “ Rock of Ages,” and would die for principle’s sake. He is not 


a very brilliant speaker on ordinary subjects. His speeches: may 
read well, but they lack enthusiasm and magnetic force. But in 
defending right, or prosecuting wrong, his inherent nature is unfolded 


when the thunders of his flashing mentality penetrate to the inner- 


most recesses of soul, electrifying his hearers and subduing them to 
his will. As a general in the army in times of war, he would 


prove a star equal to the greatest on record. As asubordinate under 
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others he is weak — that is, he’ is common. He is a natural-born 
leader, and would make a better president in exciting times than he 
would in quieter and peaceable years. He will make a good presi- 
dent, but not so hard a worker as President Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND’S Star.— The following observation of President 
Cleveland’s nativity was published at Boston in the September num- 
ber of the Signs of the Times, in 1884, previous to his election. Time 
has since proved its correctness : — 

S. Grover Cleveland was born March 18, 1837. The Moon, Mars, 
and Jupiter are crowded together in Leo; and Herschel, Mercury, 
and Venus hold close communion in the beginning of Pisces. The 
Sun in the last degrees of the sign is in mutual reception with 
Jupiter, but weakened by impeding rays from Saturn and Mars. 
Saturn stands alone in Scorpion, casting his evil square to the Moon, 
Jupiter, and Mars. These two crowds of planets —one in Leo, and 
the other in Pisces — will bring crowds of events, good or bad, when 
operated in life. 

The condition renders the native passionate, generous, magnan- 
imous, aspiring, lofty in disposition, ambitious, and persevering. The 
satellitum of planets in the watery sign, Pisces, gives strong propen- 
sities and a fondness for the good things of life. The intimacy of 
Herschel with Mercury and Venus, and the quartile between the 
superior planets, Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, give to the mind an 
extraordinary cast. ‘The ideas, tastes, modes of thought, and forms of 
expression will be strikingly original, and the conduct somewhat 
eccentric. The mind is rather deliberate, but independent, broad, — 
logical, and capable of great application. The aspect of Saturn to 
the Moon renders him inflexible, determined, and contentious, adding 
materially to his ambitious tendencies.. His opinions are pecuharly 
his own, and will be tenaciously adhered to. ‘This native is never 
happier than when diving into secret and hidden things, inventing 
new ways of doing things, and devising new methods of management 
and government. The closeness of Mars and Jupiter interferes 
somewhat with the correctness of judgment at times, and congrega- 
tion of planets render him liable to disastrous reverses as well as 
wonderful advances in life. His likes and dislikes are of the most 
positive character, and he will be firm in friendship or enmity. 

ELECTION PROBABILITIES. — The spirit of antagonism existing. 
between the nativities of the two candidates is very striking. The 
Sun and Moon in Cleveland’s radix is afflicted by Harrison’s Saturn 
and Mars. In Harrison’s fifty-fifth solar revolution, Mars has pro- 
gressed to the degree occupied by the Moon in Cleveland’s radix. 
And as this sign will be rising at the opening of the polls on election 
day, partisan animosity will be very bitter ; indeed, there is a mutual 
hate between the two. 

On election day the Sun locally wall be near the place of Saturn in 
President Cleveland’s radix, and to the fifty-first solar revolution, 
and in opposition to his place in the fifty-first lunar progress. Mars 
will be opposing the ascendant from the seventh. ‘These are bad 
directions, which will bring a train of disappointments to the Presi- 
dent. They commenced to operate last March. 


GG... OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 


The fifty-fifth solar progress in Mr. Harrison’s horoscope is not 
very promising to himself individually. While he may obtain 
honors, the greatest trouble and annoyance of his life is now operat- 
ing; and if we were to form our judgment on the probabilities of 
election by the comparison of the two horoscopes, we would predict 
Harrison’s defeat. But to arrive at the knowledge of knowing who 
is to be elected, we must take into consideration the influences pre- 
vailing on the day of general election. This we have done by cal- 
culating the planets’ places to the meridian of Washington for said 
day. We have traced the path which the orbs will follow in their 
revolutions; raised the veil of dim futurity; brought flying Nature to 
confess her secrets, and reveal the side whom they (the stars) will 
fight for, as they did of old when “they fought from heaven; the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” — Judges v. 20. 

The heavenly symbols are in order, and the lines clearly drawn 
favoring protection, which we read as follows : — 

In the horoscope for election day the celestial contest will be 
between the Scorpion and the Bull. 

In the figure before us we find the Democratic Star of Hope, weak, 
cadent, retrograde, peregrine, and located in the House of undoing, 
misfortune, sorrow, tribulation and disappointment.. The Virgin 
weepeth, and so does the Scorpion. 

The Star of Hope for the Republicans is direct, swift in motion, 
strong and well fortified in his own domal dignity, receiving Luna 
and ruler of the Bull in his mansion, the Archer who beholds the 
Angle of honor with a binding approval. Thus we read the stellar 
orbs. | 





Our Pert President. 
From the Chieago Daily News. 


THE people who are figuring on what General Harrison is going 
to do are all anxious to get some close details about the character 
and the inner life of the man. For these some of the following facts 
will be interesting and valuable : — 

All his friends agree that his most prominent characteristic is on 
the religious side. He is a Presbyterian of the severest school, and 
-he is intensely interested in questions of doctrine. The only books 
that he reads for pleasure are those concerned with the development 
of the Calvinistic system, and others touching upon the Cromwellian 
period. He is said to fancy that his own character is like General 


‘Harrison of the English Revolution, and he knows more about the. 


life and time of that Roundhead trooper than he does of his grand- 
father, the president. But he reads few books, and has little sym- 
pathy with book culture. The only novel he has ever been heard 
to praise is Lew Wallace’s “ Ben Hur.” He reads the newspapers as 
part of his day’s work, but for pleasure he takes the Presbyterian 
Herald. Ue prefers, however, neither to read nor to talk about read- 
ing; but in the evenings he sits around generally, and, like Walt 
Whitman, loafs and invites his soul. | 
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He does not play cards, checkers, chess, dominoes, or anything 
the sort, and has a horror of gambling and gamblers. Neither does 
he drink; and when in 1884 he gave a formal state dinner to Blaine 
and other notables, wine was conspicuous by its absence from his 
table. He has declared, however, that he will not depart from the 
usual state custom, and that wine will be served to those who wish it 
at the White House. The general's Danville speech has been often 
quoted to show that he had leanings toward prohibition. He is 
absolutely destitute of a sense of humor; and it is said, when in a 
‘company where merry tales are told, his laugh is rather a concession 
to his idea of the demand which public opinion makes upon him 
than a symptom of enjoyment. When men are gathered together, 
and a story which might be described as unfit for publication is told, 
the general does not laugh, but he does not leave the room. 

Mrs. Harrison, on the other hand, has a fund of spirits which 
sometimes finds expression in practical jokes. Mrs. Harrison is a 
most voracious reader. She is a lady of fine culture, elegant in her 
tastes, and fitted by both character and education for the honor 
which has come to her. She is very fond of Browning, of company, 
and of amateur theatricals. She keeps thoroughly abreast of the 
literature of the day, and the only point where her husband’s char- 
acter and her own touch is in their deep and common religious 
convictions. 





Magnificent, Cranscendental, and Entrancing. 


BOSTON is surely a wonderful place, with its immense wealth and 
intense poverty, its zealous spirit of prohibition, and its thousands 
of rum-holes, its heavy financial basis and wild-cat speculation, its 
solid science and intangible crankery; its orthodox stability and 
turbulent progressiveness, its keen mechanical genius and its vapory 
transcendentalism, its honest industry and its diversified swindles, 
its pessimistic doctrines and its rainbow utopianisms, its intense 
avarice and its fanatical prodigality among the credulous, with its 
unrivalled capacity for blowing bubbles of mammoth size and iri- 
descent splendor. 

A book of two hundred pages has recently been issued here, enti- 
tled “A Call from the Unseen and Unknown,” which probably sur- 
passes all previous emanations of Boston’s peculiar and irrepressible 
genius, as the reader will see by the following quotations, which 
show that the mystical transcendentalisms of T. L. Harris, the bold 
assertions of “The Law of Laws,” and the ponderous verbosity of 


Oahspe are cast into the shade by this loud “Call from the Unseen 


and Unknown:” — 

“ About the beginning of the last quarter of the present century, 
there was placed in the hands and into the guardianship of a small 
body of men,»a complete series of Laws embodying the physical, 
mathematical, and quantitative formulation of all the Forces of 
Nature, and affording a correct explanation of all the phenomena 
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of Life, Mind, and Spirit, and of all mentally and spiritually"cog- 
nizable phenomena. Given therewith was a description of a series 
of hitherto unknown phenomena and general facts, relating to vari- 
ous objects, cognizable by the six senses (as well as by the seventh 
sense) ; and a natural system for the classification of aggregates 
(objects) and forces. Relating directly to the Seen, and tangible 
universe, there are 86 forces of which they have the exact definition 
and laws, and with whose properties they are experimentally ac- 
quainted. Relating to the Unseen and intangible universe, there are 
72 forces of which they have the exact definition and laws, and with 
the properties of which they are capable of making exact experi- 
mental investigations. The remainder of the forces belong to the 
secret knowledge of the Mahopanishada, and will be revealed to no 
one except those who have made the attainments requisite for enter- 
ing into the interior of the innermost of the G...K’.. The forces 
which have hitherto been known by name and a few of their prop- 
erties are completely understood and all their laws formulated. ‘The 
formulation of a law does not mean simply the statement of the 
ideas involved, but the exact mathematical relations in terms of 
exact physical concepts. To formulate a thing means a great deal 
more than to write it out in the form of a description. These dis- 
coveries explain what a force is, and the physical method of all 
attraction and repulsion, and this knowledge is capable of practical 
application. These Laws are known exoterically as Ens, MOVENS, 
and Om. They explain not merely the well-known phenomena of 
Nature, but they embrace the theoretical and the experimentally 
obtained physical formulatton of the fact of man’s triune duality, 
and the greatest of all facts, the demonstrable existence of an Uni- 
versal Consciousness! These laws constitute the first physical and 
mathematical explanation of the chemical formation and dual origin 
of life; of the formation, and construction, and distribution of suns, 
planets, constellations, systems, galaxies and ether globes; of the 
material conservation of the universe, and the origin and nature of 
meteoric matter; of the cause of the revolution of planets; of the 
order, succession and form of all organic beings, and the phenomena 
they present; of intellection, intuition, heredity, telepathy, sleep, 
death, psychity, psycognomy, psychism, memory, consciousness, 
sensation, hypnotism; of prayer, yoga, concentration, love, sex, re- 
incarnation, karma, growth, life, and all allied subjects. It is not to 
be supposed that all phenomena have yet been studied —to do so 





will require all the successive lives between our present stage of 


evolution and our complete emancipation from individuality and 
personality. But it is claimed that these laws are the Kry for the 
unravelling of all mysteries, because all phenomena must be the 
result of forces acting according to definite quantitative relations ; 
and the knowledge of what a force 7s, and of the necessary methods 
of its operation will point out the exact experimental steps necessary 
for the complete mastery of any subject. These laws are at present 
kept where it is not probable that thieves will break through and 


steal, and the secrets of the fundamental portion of the processes . 
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will, like the laws themselves, remain the permanent property of the 
executive head of the G. N. K. R. Special portions of the practical 
part of the laws will be given into the hands of the branches as fast 
as they are able to utilize, and these branches will dispense methods. _ 
and means to the special departments belonging to them as fast as 
these departments commence to utilize according to their needs. 

‘These laws do not consist of mere formule and of hitherto un- 
known facts: they embody myriad processes, industries, methods, 
opportunities and enterprises of incalculable value to humanity when 
properly and wisely utilized. They were not furnished for instruc- 
tion merely, and there was a wise purpose in the mind of the Univer- 
sal Consciousness in bringing about their discovery or in permitting 
their revelation, and it is the work of the G. N. K. R. to carry out 
that purpose. The work of that body of people has succeeded 
because they have devoted everything they possess to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose, and it will continue to succeed as long as they 
remain faithful to the work assigned them by PANTOGNOMOS, acting 
under the further guidance of the Iymost. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LAWS OF ENS, MOVENS, AND OM. 


‘‘ About the commencement of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, PANTOGNOMOS delivered into the hands of three people 
the above mentioned Laws, and these three people were charged with 
the preliminary organization and management of the special branches. 
of work over which they had temporary control, and these three 
men were ETHNOMEDON, EKPHORON, and VIDYA-NYAIKA. They 
were first to organize a body of trustworthy people whose duty rt should 
be to protect. and elaborate the Laws, to arrange for their practical 
application, and to guide their use towards the realization of the 
object of PANTOGNoMos, and this first organization was the G. N. 
i... 3 

“Tt has been said that ETHNOMEDON is a Buddhist priest filled 
with the wisdom and erudition of the Hindoo and the Egyptian 
philosophies of antiquity, and that it is his mission to organize the 
better minds of the different races of people on the globe into nuclei 
for the reception of truths, of a class suitable to the needs of those 
special races, and to collect a body of men capable of looking after 
the interests and progress of the special races, over which they have: 
severally been placed, according to the necessities of the method 
which the laws involve. A majority of the twelve double depart- 
ments of the G.N....were organized in 1883. These depart- 
ments have the interests of the various races for their study, and it 
is their duty to collect.all sociological and ethnological facts respect- 
ing them. It is also their duty to aid, in a manner unseen and un- 
known, the progress of all that tends towards the unfolding of those 
races over which they have charge. 

“Tt has been said that EKPHORON is a young man to whom has: 
been entrusted the elaboration, scientific development, and practical 
application of the laws to the needs of humanity — the disbursement 
of the results and processes being subject to the decision of Pant- 
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OGNOMOS. Others, have maintained that he is a centenarian filled 


with the accumulated knowledge and experience of a long life-time of 
earnest study and investigation, and that having made in his old age 


remarkable discoveries regarding the forces and laws governing the 


universe, and being too old and feeble to present them to the public 
in a proper form, selected from among the young men of the Occi- 
dent one to whom he confided his secrets, having previously exacted 
a promise that they should not be given to the public until they had 
been thoroughly perfected, and that even then they should be given 
only to those endeavoring to elevate humanity by a definite method 





and without selfish interest. And there are others who think him ° 


only a personification of the transmitted mental qualities and phy- 
logenetic experiences of a long course of heredity: that EKPHORON 
is simply the higher and better nature of the student who feels him- 
self unworthy of the momentous work made possible by the scien- 
tific application of the Law—and who feels unwilling that the 
experimental evidence and the formulation of principles leading to 
the enunciation of the fundamental law governing all organic action 
and duty (the Golden Law of Morals) should be made by one whose 
personal weaknesses and foibles might retard their reception by the 
world. Whoever EKPHORON may be when the time comes matters 
not; truth needs no advocate except its inherent harmony to ALL 
that 1s — it does not have to be attested by miracles, or to be received 
through inspiration in order to be true —if these laws fit and har- 
monize with all other facts they are true: but if there is a single 
known fact or a single fact yet to be discovered that will not fit these 
Laws, then they are not true and no miracles or evidences of super- 
natural revelation could make them so. EKPHORON has been en- 
trusted with the preparation of the methods, knowledges, and means, 
according to the Laws of Ens, Movens, and Om, and upon him 
rests the responsibility of mistake, in all details of the application 
of the same to the wants of the departments of the association to 
which THREE belong. 

“It was his duty to organize the twelve departments of the first 
branch of the G. N. K. R, and seven of the G...K .. were started 
during the year 1883 —the first one was, however, started previous 
to that year. Four are yet to be organized. All experimental work 
and collection of knowledges will be done under the supervision of 
(he Gee KR .. | 

“Tt has been said that Vipya-NYAIKA is a very old, old man; 
bowed down with the weight of centuries and tremulous with the 
weariness of completed tasks innumerable; that in his time he has 


witnessed the rise and fall of empires and creeds, and the growth — 


and decline of races and religions; that like the wandering Jew he 
has made for himself familiar paths in every land and clime, and 


gathered from the skill and lore of men the secret learning of the — 
years gone by. Acquainted with the temples, caves and tombs coll 


every age, — with ceremonies, rituals and shrines of every creed, he 
stored away the weighty truths with a miser’s care, until congenial — 
minds, by nature reared, could foster and perpetuate the embodied . 
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culture among the sons of men. It is thought by some that it is his 
mission to effect a union between the Occident and the Orient and 
to unite into one religion the a priort and sambudhistic philosophy 
of Kapila with the modern inductive and deductive methods of re- 
search, others, that he only intends to effect a union of the highest 
minds in either, but it is more reasonable to conclude that he simply 


edge and culture of all times for the special use of the members of 
the G. N. K. R. This is to be inferred from the fact that the above 


organization will not accept any philosophy as the basis of action or. 


cuidance, and therefore its teachings can never retrograde into a 
creed, or become the basis of a new sect. To him belongs the organ- 
ization of the twelve departments of the G..... R, the first depart- 
ment of which is now being organized under ADHY-APAKA. 


WHY WERE THE LAWS TO BE KEPT SECRET? 


“It was plainly seen by those who were conversant with the Laws 
at the period of their discovery, that they contained many facts and 
many Laws, and a knowledge of many Forces that would prove dan- 
gerous to society if they were made known to the world.” 


While the reader pauses to recover from his astonishment, hes may 
be informed that ADHyY-APAKA is Hiram E. Butler, author oe Solar 


Biology (of 478 Shawmut Avenue, Boston), and that Vipya NYAIKA | 


is a good-looking young man of uncertain location at present, pass- 
ing by the names of E. C. Ohmart, or Mr. Clinton, or Dr. Anderson, 
according to circumstances, possessing a good education, a fluent 
tongue, good knowledge of physical sciences, immense pretensions, 


and a very captivating way among women. Notwithstanding his > 


immense ability to produce unbounded wealth in various ways, he 
was quite lacking in ready cash, and depended upon a plausible agent 
to enlist moneyed men, and give him a start in showing his powers. 


Not succeeding in that line, he has taken possession of Mr. Butler, 
whose fanatical religious enthusiasm, optimistic credulity, belief in 


his own near relation to Divinity, and remarkable ignorance of physi- 


cal science enabled him to believe that the Divine power was to be 


manifested through the plausible Vidya-Nyaika. Why these divine 
powers were so carefully concealed was explained as follows; but 
why the appeal was made, not to those who are capable of judging, 


_ but only to the ignorant, Nyaika does not explain : — 


“If it were. true that all that can be known by the highest minds 
should be taught to the lowest, then there would be no wisdom in 
teaching to the people of the Messianic Cycle a different line of 
knowledge than to those of the Kali-Yug, or to those of the Great 
Cycle. Suppose, for instance, that a body of people were in the 
possession of a secret that would enable them to manufacture foods 
at no expense; suppose foods were free to all in consequence thereof, 
what would be the effect upon society ? Those having attained that 
development and that higher consciousness prompting them to be 
ever busy in attaining a higher culture, would be benefited and 
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would have more time to devote.to the good of the world; and those 
who had not reached that stage of evolution would betake them- 
selves to a warmer climate where they needed no clothes, and would 
cease to be active; they would quit work, enterprise would cease, 
and retrogradation would ensue. The necessity of maintaining life 
by means of food compels people and all animals to keep busy —- 
without action life cannot exist — and if foods could be had without 
effort, the majority of; the human race would cease to be occupied in 
the various enterprises and industries through which the necessary 
experience is obtained to enable them to take a higher step in their — 
upward way. Perhaps no greater mistake could be made than to 
publish a process for making foods as inexpensive as air and water. 

‘Would you give to a man of low moral impulses an instrument 
that would noiselessly shoot poison into a person, or into any number 
of people, in such a manner that no one could detect the crime? 

“The Forces concerned in the production of thought psychity,. 
and in the production of intuition and inspiration, would be a dan- 
gerous power in the hands of those susceptible of ambition, for there 
are instruments capable of making forces of this kind very much 
more intense than can be given off by the action of the brain, and 
the use of such instruments would enable those of evil inclinations 
to work incalculable damage. A knowledge of the forces concerned 
in the production of psychity and psychism would enable the man ~ 
of Hate to use an instrument capable of transmitting forces many ~ 
times more intense than can be given out by the human mind, and 
would enable him to control the wills of those whom he wished to — 
use for purposes of his own—and while the will of a person is thus 
controlled, he is not only liable to be used as an instrument for evil, 
but during that time the person controlling is getting the develop- 
ment, and not the individual, whose will is being used. 

“ Announcements have been made from time to time of the dis- 3 
covery of a new force, and the world became a willing listener; but — 
here is an organization that stands ready to give the proper persons 
theoretical, mathematical, and physical demonstration of the fact 
that they are in possession of not one but scores of hitherto unknown 
forces! Shall not such a knowledge be confined to those who would — 
sacrifice their lives for the perpetuation and elaboration of these — 
opportunities ? ; 


WHAT IS THE G. N. K. BRB? 


‘The G. N. K. R is an association having under executive charge — 
the three branches called respectively the G.N...., the G. 
Ke and the G@ v0 R. The=datter organization i is called the 
Genii of Religions, and will consist of twelve distinct departments, — 
the first of which is now being formed. ‘The one next to the latter j 
is called the Genii of Knowledges, and will consist of twelve distinct - 
departments, seven of which were formed in 1883, and the first of — 
which was formed in.1876. ‘The other branch is called the Genii of — 
Nations, and eight of the departments thereof were organized in the © 
year 1888. The G. N. K. R was formed in the year 1878, under the : 
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direction of PANTOGNOMOS, who placed in the hands of the heads 
of the three branches (ETHNOMEDON, EKPHORON, VIDYA-NYAIKA) 
the Laws of Ens, MovENS, and Om, and the secrets connected there- 
with. EKPHORON was given entire charge of the scientific elabora- 
tion and application of the same, subject to a covenant to use the 
opportunity and the means at his disposal for certain definite pur- 
poses, and according to definite methods: to each of the thirty-six 
departments of the three branches sufficient means and knowledge 
was to be given to empower them to carry out their special work 
which would enable them to contribute to the ultimate objects of 
phe-GoN. KK. R. | 

“Nature, which is the work-shop of the INFINITE ALL, produced 
the people at the head of the association and the thoughts they 
think; both the organization and the laws they have in charge; both 
the duty andgthe means for accomplishing the work.’ It is, to say 
the least, the result of that adaptive and directive process in nature 
which has brought about the universal evolution. The first exoteric 
department of the entire movement is department No. 1 of the 
ae R, the rest of the departments of the other two branches 
were all organized secretly, and remain a secret except to those who 
are members. Department No. 1, is also a secret department, but it 
is being publicly organized. The G. N. K. R, was conceived in 1878, 
the child will be born in 1890, it will be able to walk in 1896, and 
can commence to care for itself about 1900, or at least in 1907. The 
work of the THREE heads will then be accomplished, and abler per- 
sons will arise to take charge of the movement. 


WHAT ARE ITS OPPORTUNITIES? 


“This opportunity for getting practically unlimited wealth from 
Nature, opens up possibilities far greater than those of mere financial 
transactions. ‘This wealth stored up by the PAST should be used for 
purposes more universal than the gain or benefit of any one people, 
nation or age. ‘This accumulation of opportunities belongs in jus- 
tice to the entire world: —to the world’s interests it should be 
devoted. Not to the interest of the American race alone —not to 
the gain of this century alone, but to all centuries and peoples that 
are to come. : 

“The first great work to be undertaken is: the Collection of the 
Sum of ascertainable Knowledge of the world. ‘There will ultimately 
‘be collected in the ARcuives of the:'G...K.. all known facts ; 
and this collection will constitute the Bible of the Association. 
Every tested Fact will be a VERSE in that Book. Every PRINCIPLE 
will be one of its Doctrines. Every Fact is a special REVELATION 
from ALL that 1s. Every FACT, PRINCIPLE, and Law, in that book 
is an inexorable COMMANDMENT! ‘To carefully determine exactly 
what are Facts and what are not, the Laboratory will constantly be 
required. All the Knowledge in all the books and manuscripts in 
the world can be collected and systematically arranged, and every — 
separate Fact recorded in its proper place, and it will require but a 
very few books to contain (without repetition and tautology) all that. 

is now scattered through millions of volumes. 
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“To collect those FAcTS from the literatures ofthe world will ~ 


require quite a number of linguists, and an enormous amount of 
clerical work. But it will require more than mere ability to sift 
assertions — these assertions must all be tested in an experimental 
way before being recorded. The opinion of no one man, nor of any 
body of men can be taken as authority. Every fact, before being 
recorded in this Bible, must be carefully tested in a fully equipped 
laboratory ; and this will require an army of the ablest Physicists, 
Chemists, Electricians, Mathematicians, Philosophers, Astronomers, 
Botanists, Biologists, Geologists, Paleontologists, Mineralogists, 
Anatomists, Philologists, Physiologists, Physicians, Microscopists, 
Archeologists, Entomologists, Statisticians, Ethnologists, Experi- 
mentalists, Mechanics, etc., procurable in the world.” 

“Among the teachers in this course we find Christna of Hindos- 
tan; Buddha Saika, of India; Salivahena, of Bermuda; Zulis, Thor, 
Osiris, and Horus, of Egypt; Odin, of Scandinavia; Chrite, of Chal- 
dea; Zoroaster and Mithra, of Persia; Baal and Taut, of Phoenicia ; 
Indra, of Thibet; Bali, of Afghanistan; Jas, of Nepaul; Jehovah, of 
the Jews; Wittoba, of the Belingonese; Thammuz, of Syria; Atys, 
of Phrygia; Xamolis, of Thrace; Zoar, of Bonzes; Adad, of Assyria ; 


Deva, Tat, and Samono Cadam, of Siam; Alcides, of Thebes; Mik- 


ado, of the Sintoos; Beddru, of Japan; Hesus, Eros, and Bramilla, 
of the Druids; Thor, of the Gauls; Cadmus, of Greece; Hil and 
Feta, of the Mandaites; the Gentaut and Quexalcote, of Mexico ; 


Fohi and Tien, of China; Ixion and Quirinis, of Rome; Promethe- — 


us, of Caucasus; Confucius, of China; Christ, of Palestine; and 
Mohammed, of Arabia; and all the philosophers from Plato, Soc- 
rates, Aristotle, Lucretius, and other Grecian and Roman writers 
down to Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Fichte, Kant; Hegel, Buchner, Mill, 
Darwin, Faraday, Tyndall, Spencer, and the Physicists and Scient- 
ists of the world. ‘To determine from all that has been thought and 


done, and from the best knowledge of the present time what consti- 


tutes the physical basis of right and wrong, and to define the same 
in the terms of mathematical and physical concepts, and to make the 
same applicable to all conditions and organisms, was the fundamental 
conception of the work of PANToGNoMos as given to the three heads 
in whose hands the laws and the work was placed. 

“The Society Esoteric has demonstrated that its culture cannot 
well be carried beyond a certain point under the influences of a 
mixed society, in a city in the midst of all kinds of miasms, diseases, 
psychisms, and all adverse influences. ‘Westward the course of 


empire takes its way,’ and westward, upon the mountains, the Esot- — 


eric College will find its location, and will embody the highest cul- 


ture of the Messianic Cycle, under the immediate tuition of teachers. : 


raised up for the purpose by YAHVEH. 
CDi Air rece. k, through their representative, have legally placed 


in the hands of the Founder of Esotericism-in Boston (The ADHY- — 
APAKA) of Department No.1, of theG..... R and the Originator — 
of the College Esoteric, such industries as will, if put into operation — 
upon a business basis, defray all the expenses of the Department, — 
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the College, and the preliminary work; and will repay to the donors 
who assist in accomplishing the preliminary work, more than the usual 
percentage of interest upon invested moneys. The donation of .one of 
the industries, subject to the condition that it shall be fully and 
efficiently operated within two years from date, has already been 
legally made from VipyA-NyarkA to ADHY-APAKA of Department 
No. 1, the proofs of which can be seen in the hands of Prof. Hiram 
Erastus Butler. 

‘Prophecy, peering through the clouds of the Present into the 
wide expanse of the Future, has ever been busy picturing Golden 
Cities, Elysiay Fields, Utopias, Gardens of Hesperides, and Olympian 
Mountains. The tide of time has at last washed from out the great 
ocean of Possibilities the methods, knowledges, and materials, where- 
with to construct and maintain the ‘silent city’ wherein the follow- 
ers of YAHVEH can taste the Nectar in the Chalice of every pure 
experience, feed upon Ambrosia, feel the peace and the joy of the 
universal sensorium, and commune with the Infinite Lovz. 

“ May all high hopes and right desires, co-operating with intensi-— 
fied human Will and purified human Love, under the Guidance of 
YAHVEH, crystallize into an immediate embodiment and incarnation 
of the principles of the Esoteric Culture and the Messianic Cycle, is 
the earnest prayer of your humble servant. 


** May the Justice and Peace of Om reside within you. 
“Om, mane, padmi, Aum! 
“By Vipya-NYAIKA, | 


“Lag m-ig! ozp, ikkf, Nobi Orn Snon gzi, hhng kgx jngl, mjkh! 
Ki-f mro T-ij Jo—k Hon, smgh mmls kif G..... R. llon, 1890 
Smlu uug Tjkm Uzu Tkky uhop, myr kus smog mlln, o-me, jimg 
smls mlln, J-m kex uloig, mnm Im-g O-l nokm 1888, 1888. 

“G.. Vipya-NYAIKA...R; G. N. K. R. 


“ Rhu wop uug rkog, xla Smgr olmd Tkhp mphn Smer olii 1g 
pjnq lm-g Isaiah m1, 2, 3,4; Jer.50.5. Mlle G.....R elg R-lt 
o-me, YAHVEH kgw Kkgw Deut. xxxur. 19. 1890 hklj 1900 xl&.” 


“11th. The College will possess the combined knowledge of all 
ages past, and as soon as in good working order, can control, by new 
and startling inventions and discoveries, all the methods of civiliza- 
tion, and give to the world a system of ethics which will remove 
war and strife; but of this we are not at liberty to speak further 
than to say that it can control the world’s food-supply, not by mono- 
polizing or interfering with the present sources of supply, but by 
offering a new and perpetual source of edibles and nutrients contain- 
ing all the elements needed for the growth and maintenance of the 
body and mind,—one that will do away with the slaughtering of 
animals, and the eating of improperly preserved foods, diseased 
meats, and partly decayed vegetables.”’ 


The foregoing marvellous fanfaronade is probably as amusing as 
anything ever produced by Dickens. The reader may well wonder. 
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as to its origin. According to those who know, Mr. H. E. Butler, 
a gentleman of unlimited ambition, unlimited eredulity, unlimited 
ignorance of science, and of mediumistic and psychometric constitu- 
tion, publishing an esoteric magazine, and leading an esoteric society 
in Boston, took a short cut to wealth and power by hunting for the 
buried treasures of Capt. Kidd under clairvoyant guidance, in which 


he failed like many similar dupes. In this dilemma he called upon 


Vidya Nyaika (Ohmart) to furnish him a scientific detector to find 
the gold. Ohmart evaded this by suggesting that a true detector 
would be immensely expensive, and proposing a much more profit- 
able method of finding gold by the scheme of the G. N. K. R. The 
alliance was readily formed, and the book published last December, 
avery remarkable book. The writer evidently regarded himself as 
addressing a rare collection of gullibles — goslings that would accept 
anything he might give them, and lets himself out with a rollicking 
impudence, feeling that it was not even necessary to give any plau- 
sibility to his fictions. But the whole thing was badly overdone. 
The newspapers got hold of the matter, and published it as a swin- 
dle, for Butler claimed to be getting in large sums. The scheme of 
scientific immortality by means of strict chastity, ‘living like Jesus,” 
was eclipsed by lberal charges of licentious libertinism, and threats 
of arrest and prosecution. Ohmart suddenly disappeared, and Butler 
left the city on the 10th of February. Having previously dismissed 
Mr. Latham, the managing editor of the Hsoteric, who was too pro- 
foundly disgusted with the whole business to co-operate any longer, 
the magazine will now be used to boom the G. N. K. R and the pro- 
spective college? and the public will decide whether Butler is the 
dupe or the confederate of Ohmart — or both. 


This matter is allowed its space in the Journal as a warning to the - 


public against the ignorant credulity which dishonors many progres- 
sive movements. ‘The supply of credulous fools appears inexhaust- 
ible. The bogus bank of Mrs. Howe in Boston, which was to pay a 
- hundred per cent. to all depositors, the two sugar swindles by pre- 
tended inventions, the materializing frauds, the bogus Christ of the 
Boston Spiritual Temple, as well as various prophets and pretended 
reincarnations of Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, show that the 
virus of ancient superstition still lingers in modern civilization. 





Hygienic Principles. 


THE first great basic law of Hygiene is that power, happiness, and 
health belong to the higher, not the lower realms, and consequently 
they descend from the spiritual sphere instead of ascending from the 
material. In other words, it is the brain that vitalizes the body and 
the soul that vitalizes the brain. The soul itself is vitalized from 
above, from the Infinite source of life, love and power. 

Hence all systems of hygiene which ignore the brain, the soul, 
and the world of the divine or spiritual, the oversoul of the universe, 
are too limited and imperfect in their resources to promise much of 
hygienic power or longevity. 
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This is no intangibly transcendental doctrine. It is a truth that 
will become apparent to all who reflect. Do we not know that life 
depends upon HOPE, and that when absolute despair possesses the 
soul every energy. is paralyzed and we soon sink into mental de- 
mentia and physical paralysis. Moreover, pathology shows us that 
serious disease in that portion of the brain in which Hope resides 
results in paralysis. 

Without the supernal gifts of hope and faith we can do nothing ; 
but with them we accomplish wonders, and they who inspire hope 
and faith in the invalid, whether by religious impressions or in any 
other way, produce miraculous cures — miraculous to those who do | 
not understand the hygienic power of the soul when inspired with 
enough of hope and faith. 

Miraculous cures will always be found common where true and 
intense religious sentiment abounds, because that sentiment inspires 
the soul with hope and faith on the grandest scale. It teaches us the 
glory of immortality, the joy of heaven, and the vast range of 
Divine beneficence which provides such a future for man, thus 
enabling him to recognize as trivial all the evils of this life, and to 
experience that sublime serenity which no calamity can disturb. 
Thus is the power of the soul developed which vitalizes and sustains 
the body, overcoming diseases by what physicians call the “ vis medi- 
catrix nature,” a curative power which does hot exist when the soul 
is paralyzed by despair. 


From the principles and laws by which the essential element of _ 


life, the energy of the soul, is preserved, arise many practical rules; 
as on the other hand there are rules derived from the physical side 
of existence, rules or principles as to diet, bathing, exercise, rest, — 
clothing, atmosphere, travel and amusement which may be discussed 
hereafter, and which are better understood at present than the 
spiritual hygiene, although in reference to diet many errors are 
current. 

For the present [ would merely present this principle of spiritual 
hygiene. No gloomy, jealous, malicious, or scornful sentiment 
should ever be cherished one moment. We should intelligently 
recognize for our own protection all the evil that exists, that we 
may guard against the knaves, the fools, the frauds, and vampyres of 
society, but it should never be more than an intellectual recognition, 
looking upon these social evils and nuisances with a feeling of com- 
passion for their imperfect development, or with the same passive 
firmness with which we meet the storms of winter and the fiery heat 
of summer which have not the power to disturb our serenity. : 

In the serene atmosphere of psychic health, hope, and power there 
is no sentiment of scorn, of disgust, of hate, misanthropy, or des- 
pair. The soul, strong in itself and serene in view of its noble 
destiny, buoyant with love and hope, sustains the body with such 
a normal strength that it imitates the soul in its stability, and feels 
no disturbance from those slight causes which continually derange 
the health of feeble natures. 

In the men of heroic mould, who go through exposure, danger, 
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and fatigue with impunity, there is this interior spiritual strength, 
combined with that bodily constitution which comes from the long 
operation of the strong will and enthusiastic Pen that lead men to 
do and dare, to persevere and conquer. 

It is the strong heroic quality of the soul which thus builds up in 
active life the body which is able to execute its noble purposes; and 
though much may be done to protect and develop the body by the 
common conceptions of hygiene the development of the soul power 
should be our chief aim, for the possession of that insures the 
qualities of body, as effects follow from causes. This view of the 
heroic, generous, and hopeful soul as the soul of both spiritual and 
physical rectitude and health has an important ethical bearing. It 
teaches that health and longevity are associated with the nobler 
qualities of humanity, and that the ignoble elements of human 
nature tend to oblivion in death. Myriads are swept away by pesti- 
lence and every form of disease because they have not so lived as to 
develop a healthful stamina or have not acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to protect themselves from the causes of disease. The “ sur- 
vival of the fittest” is the law of nature, and if we would be among 
the survivors we must cultivate all the nobler elements of humanity, 
the elements which are associated with the upper portion of the 
brain. . 

This is the nobler half of hygiene, which has never yet had a 
scientific exposition, nor could it have been fully developed before 
the establishment of a true Anthropology. Let us then first con- 
sider the psychic elements of hygiene, before we discuss the physi- 
cal management of life. 

WintTER HINTS ON HYGIENE. — Cold is one of the most potent 
causes of disease. When applied to the whole body, so that we are 
thoroughly chilled, it deadens all vital processes, and also drives the 
blood inward, producing various congestions, but especially conges- 
tion of the lungs. Hence winter is a dangerous season for the old 
and feeble, in proportion to its severity. Pneumonia is especially 
the disease of cold weather. Cold applied to the surface, when we 
are unable to resist it, congests all the interior organs. When 
applied to the lower limbs, it produces congestion of the lungs. 
Hence it is dangerous to have a draft of cold air blowing against the 
feet and legs, or to allow the legs and feet to corftinue cold and wet. 
Standing in slush, melting snow and ice, is especially injurious. 
When the feet and legs have been thus exposed, ancy, should be 
toasted before the fire. | 

It is indispensable to preserve the warmth of the back, especially at 
the shoulders. A cold draft striking that region is very dangerous. — 
The shawl and the capes of the old-fashioned great-coat were an 
important protection. Sitting out of doors with the back and shoul- 
ders exposed to the cold night sky is a dangerous practice. A pru- — 
dent person would not sit with the shoulders exposed to a cold 3 
window. | 4 

Sitting in a stove-heated room through the day, and sleeping in a ~ 
cold room at night is a great mistake, and still worse if the bedroom - 
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is on the shaded side of the house; worst of all if its floors or walls 
have been damp. A cold, dry atmosphere stimulates and irritates 
the lungs, hindering sleep and its restorative influences. A warm, 
moist atmosphere soothes the lungs, and promotes sleep. In all dis- 
eases of the lungs, warm moisture in the air is healing. Hence a pan 
of water evaporating on the stove is of great benefit to the lungs; 
and if the water had sugar or liquorice dissolved in it, it would be 
still more soothing. The air being dry in very cold weather, there is 
great need for moisture when it is heated by a stove which increases 
its relative dryness. | 

Stoves are often mismanaged. A stove should be as large as pos- 
sible, so that its surface need not be overheated; and it should have 
a good draft to carry off its gases. Many persons, from a mistaken 
economy, use a valve or damper in the stove-pipe which checks the 
escape.of gas, and also stifles the fire. Hence there is a leakage of 
gas into the apartment, and the gas from a stifled fire deprived of air 
is absolutely poisonous. All gases from combustion are injurious 
and deadly, but the gas from a stifled fire is carbonic oxide, which is 
about four times as injurious as that from a fire which is burning 
freely, and especially destructive to the brain. A fire may easily be 
checked by covering it with ashes, which is a, harmless practice, but 
to check it by obstructing the stove-pipe with a damper valve is a 
dangerous and unwholesome practice. 

When we are exposed to severe weather, a woollen muffle of open 
texture should be wrapped around the lower part of the face and 
back of the neck. If it covers the nose, so that we breathe through 
it, it protects the lungs greatly from the impression of cold. This 
arrangement protects the base of the brain, and thereby sustains our 
warmth and vital force. 





MWisrellanesus, 


LITERATURE AND PUBLICATION. — Literature has very largely 
been absorbed in the great whirl of business, and become an adjunct 
or appendix of financial movements. Business must be largely 
advertised, and literature is appended to the advertisements. Litera- 
ture itself, as a rule, does not pay, but if on the level of the popular 
mind, it attracts readers, and thereby makes a channel for advertis- 
ing which pays. ‘The newspaper is published for its advertising 
income, and this is becoming true of magazines also; and as the 
advertising pays, all the literature is thrown in for almost nothing or 
for the cost of paper and presswork, — hence the marvellous cheap- 
ness of our newspaper literature. 

But literature is not cheap when it addresses the thinkers instead 
of the masses, and has to pay its own expenses instead of being 
earried free by the advertising omnibus. Scientific and reformatory 
literature cannot be cheap because it is not addressed to the masses, 
and therefore is not sustained by advertising. The JOURNAL OF 
MAN being addressed to a small class of the progressive and. en- 
lightened cannot be cheaply published. Nevertheless it is published 
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at a lower rate than medical books which, in fact, address a larger 
class. Many medical works. are published at a rate at which the 
Journal would command three or four dollars. It is published as 
cheaply as possible at present, and requires faithful payment from 
every subscriber to meet its expenses. Yet it might be enlarged a 
little, and improved, if by the co-operation of its readers it could 
secure a larger circulation. If every reader would secure one addi- 
tional subscriber, the Journal would prosper, and might be made still 
more valuable to its readers. 


A New Book. — The well-known author, HUDSON TUTTLE, sends 
the following announcement. His name is a sufficient assurance 
that the book will be valuable and interesting : — 

“T have contributed to various journals during the past year 
sections from a work on psychic science, which embodies the inspira- 
tions given me on the spiritual nature of man, in its connection with 
his physical existence and independent thereof. Those who have 
read these articles will at least partially understand the work. It 
essays to unitize and explain the vast array of facts in its field of 
research, which hitherto have had no apparent connection, by refer- 





ring them to a common cause. The leading subjects treated are as - 


follows: Matter, Life, Spirit, Mind; What the senses teach of the 
world and the doctrine of evolution ; Scientific methods of the study. 
of man and results; What is the Sensitive State? Mesmerism, 
Hypnotism, Somnambulism, Clairvoyance ; Sensitiveness proved by 
Psychometry; Sensitiveness during Sleep; Dreams; Sensitiveness 
induced by Disease; Thought a aneie renee; Intimations of an 


Intelligent Force, Superior to the Actor ; ; Effect of Physical Condi-— 


tions on the Sensitive; Unconscious Sensitiveness; Prayer in the 
Light of Sensitiveness and Thought Transference ;/ Immortality 
—what the Future Life must be, granting the preceding facts and 
conclusions ; Mind Cure, Christian Science, Metaphysics, their PSY 
chic and physical relations. 


I hope to publish the work the coming spring, but desire to secure — 


the co-operation of those interested in this subject by receiving at 
once, in advance, as many subscribers as possible. Those who are 


willing to be promoters of the early publication of the book will” 


please send their names and addresses to me. ‘They can send the 


money with their order, or when the work is commenced, as suits — 


their convenience. 


The book will contain about 250 pages, be printed on fine paper, | 


good type, and handsomely bound in cloth. ‘To those who subscribe 
in advance the price will be $1.00, postage free. Subscribers’ copies 
will contain the autograph of the utidersigned. Address 

Hupson Tutti, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


BISMARCK AND ASTROLOGY. —It is said that Bismarck accepts | 


the assistance of astrology, and that a mysterious stranger at stated — 


intervals appears at his country house, and is closeted with him. If 
so, this may account for his conviction that his own death will occur 


et 


is 


between 1890 and 1894. Belief in marvellous things not appreciated — 
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by the multitude is not. uncommon among deep thinkers. Was it 
_ not Shaftesbury who said that all wise men were of the same religion, 
but what that religion was they never told? Evidently there is a 
great deal of belief in the marvellous that is not displayed before 
the public. The Queen of England, Louis Napoleon, and the Czar 
of Russia have been familiar. with the marvellous phenomena of 
Spiritualism, although they enjoyed it sub rosa, and had not sufficient 
magnanimity to assist the people to the knowledge they privately 
enjoyed. 

It is not two centuries since the faith in astrology which to-day 
prevails in China and India was common in ies courts, and it 
lingers there still in private. 

“The Hohenzollerns,” says the Herald, “are stated to have firm 
confidence in the apparition of the ‘White Lady’ in the great Berlin 
castle; the royal family of Wirtemberg has long cherished peculiar 
beliefs, it is said; and the late Emperor Louis Napoleon was notably 


superstitious. Bulwer’s strange ideas presented in some of his 


novels are known to have been matters, not of literary fancy, but of 


firm belief on their author’s part; and his son, the present Lord — - 


Lytton and late viceroy of India, is said to have similar occult ten- 
dencies. If astrology is at all justified by events, there must have 
been some gloomy horoscopes cast in the courts of Europe concern- 


ing recent years, for the annals of the reigning families have been — 


dark with tragedy from the assassination of Alexander of Russia 
down to the suicide of Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria.” 


Bulwer was a man of too little moral principle to care to favor 


any unpopular truth, but he must have been thoroughly acquainted 
with spiritual science; for my late friend, that admirable lady, Mrs. 


Dr. Hayden, a noble medium, made him acquainted with it near ~ 


forty years ago, and spent some time as his guest at Knebworth. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, the distinguished writer and traveller, who 
died last month at Twickenham, England, was one of the most ver- 
satile of men. He studied for the bar in the University at Edin- 
burgh, but gave up practice to travel in Russia. He then became 
_ private secretary to Lord Elgin, and was made by him civil secretary 
and superintendent of Indian affairs. After travelling through the 


Southern States, and joining Walker’s Nicaraguan expedition, he 


went with Omer Pacha’s army as a correspondent in the campaign 
of 1856. Then he was chargé-d’affaires at Pekin. Returning to 
England, he resigned from Parhament in order to join a spiritual- 
istic society called “ The Brotherhood of the New Life,” at Brockton, 
Chautauqua county, N.Y. To this community he was attracted by 
the founder, Mr. Harris, a poet and preacher and a man of magnetic 
power, whose philosophy was based on that of Swedenborg. Mr. 
Oliphant, with his wife, his mother, Lady Oliphant, and her former 
lady’s maid, lived here for some time on terms of equality with every 
member of the community. After working as a day laborer and a 
common domestic among the brothers, he in 1873 became manager 
of a cable company, holding this position for two years, and leaving 
to go to England for the purpose of planting Hebrew societies in 
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Palestine. Most of his time during the past ten years was spent in 
Palestine. He was a frequent contributor to current literature, and 
has written several books which have been widely read, the best 
known being “ The Land of Gilead,” “Episodes in a Life of Adven- 
ture, or Moss from a Rolling Stone,” “ Traits and Travesties,” “ Ten- 
der Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy,” “ Altiora Peto,” and 
“ Piccadilly.” Mr. Oliphant’s last visit to New York was in June of 
the past year, at which time he was just bringing out his new book, 
“Scientific Religion,” in which are set forth his views on “ the higher 
possibilities of life.’ He was, notwithstanding some peculiarities, a 
man of rare culture, amiability, and purity of thought. — Home 
Journal. : 
Mme. Auicr Lm PLONGEON, wife of the famous Yucatan explorer, 
Augustus Le Plongeon, has few if any equals in archeological 
knowledge in her own field. She is still a young woman, having 
been a girl in her teens when she made a romantic marriage. M. Le 
Plongeon, during a visit to London, found a slight, dark girl poring 
over Mexican antiquities in the British Museum. They compared 
opinions on the collections from Uxmal, fell in love, and sailed away 
to the El Dorado of ruins, where they stayed fourteen years. Mme. 
Le Plongeon has had yellow fever three times, and has nursed and 
vaccinated two or three native Maya hamlets through small-pox. 
She speaks Spanish and the Central American Indian dialects, and 
is said to be exceedingly modest, with all her learning. The Le 
Plongeons are at present living in Brooklyn. — Home Journal. 


CRIME AND ImMoRALITY.—A correspondent of the English 
Churchman furnishes the following statistics copied from a papal 
source, viz., L’ Amico di Casa Almanico Populare, published at 
Turin :— 


BIRTHS. 
Legitimate. Illegitimate. Legitimate. MIlegitimate. 
Hondon % 5% 75,007 3,207 NLONACO! a Na wt ookyon4d 1,760 
Pacis e) cae oly hk AEGIGZI 9,707 Wienna # si. 255 8,821 £0,350 
Brussels.) ! +. 3,448 2,033 ROME erg ae, ESE ee Oe 


Rome, therefore, as regards the standard of illegitimacy, is six 
times worse than Paris, and sixty-six times worse than London. 

In relation to murders the statistics are equally unfavorable. 
Here they are taken from the same source: — 


MURDERS. 
England has 1 in 178,000 people. Spain has 1 in 4,113 people. 
Holland has 1 in 163,000 people. Naples has 1 in 2,750 people. 
Prussia has I in 100,000 people. ‘Roman States has 1 in 750 people. 


Austria has I in 77,000 people. 


Comment is needless, unless it be to say that two-thirds of the 
murders which occur in Great Britain are committed by professed 
Catholics. 


A CarHoLic SCHOOL DECLARED ILLEGAL.—The parochial 
school question, which has been the source of much agitation in 
Eastern Massachusetts the last year, has entered upon a new phase 
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at Haverhill. St. Joseph’s School there, under the direction of the 
Rey. Father Oliver Boucher, has among its pupils nearly all the chil- 
dren of the French laborers of the city. As this includes no small 
part of the school population, the Board of Instruction took a look 
at its methods and branches of study. They found that the instruc- 
tion was not in the English language, that the studies demanded by 
law were not taught, and that-its efficiency was so inferior to that of 
the public schools as not to meet legal requirements. The board has 
accordingly declared that the school is illegal, and ordered the tru- 
ant officers to prosecute such parents who insist on sending children 
there. The decision causes a great stir among Catholics. West 
British American. 
P. S— Judge Carter has decided that the school is zot zllegal. 


Russian Despotism.——It is said that Russia employs spies at 
foreign universities to mingle with the Russian students, and detect 
any disloyal sentiments. When young Herr Micalowski, of Moscow, 
studied jurisprudence at Leipsic, he said to some of his friends in 
discussing a financial crisis of the government, “ The whole concern _ 
will go to the Devil shortly if the financial methods are not 
reformed.” When he went home eighteen months afterwards he 
was arrested at the frontier, reminded of his unlucky speech, and 
given a short sentence of banishment to Siberia. 


ORIENTAL Economy.-—The old Mussulman justice, the justice 
of the “ Arabian Nights,” was administered by a cadi according to 
his innate notion of the fitness of things, modified or confirmed by a 
more or less appropriate text from the Koran. In criticising native 
justice, we must bear in mind that this system existed in Egypt 
within the memory of a middle-aged man. In Bowring’s report upon 
Egypt, published in 1840, he gives various instances of this, and 
exemplifies Oriental notions of justice by a conversation he relates. 
between a Mohammedan and an English traveller: Governor: “Is | 
it true that you in England send your thieves and rogues to a dis- 
tant country?” Traveller: “Yes.” Governor: “ And what may 
be the cost of sending each?” Traveller: “ Perhaps £100, or 10,000 
piastres.” Governor: “And what is the cost of a sabre?” Trav- 
eller: “About £10, or 1,000 piastres.” Governor: “And what is 
the cost of a hempen rope?” Traveller: “Almost nothing.” Gov- 
ernor: ‘And you call yourselves a civilized and an instructed 
people, you who can get a sabre for 1,000 piastres and a rope for 
almost nothing —a sabre that would behead many rogues, and a 
rope that would hang many thieves——and who pay 10,000 piastres — 
to get rid of one! ‘This is your civilization!” — The Fortnightly 
Review. 7 7 


THE TriumMPH oF BRADLAUGH. — Through the energy of Brad- 
laugh affirmations may now be substituted for oaths in all cases. He 
is now an honored member of Parliament, and in a recent letter he 
says in conclusion: “ Re-elected, I spoke again from the bar on April 
28, 1881, and told the House, as I stood with my return in hand, — 
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““«T have been hindered in every way that it was possible to hinder 
me; and it is only by the help of the people, by the pence of toilers 
in mine and factory, that I am here to-day, after these five struggles 
right through thirteen years. I have won my way with them, for I 
have won their hearts; and now I come to you. Will you send me 
back from here? Then how? You have the right, but it is the 
right of force, and not of law.’ 

‘And in a third speech, at the same bar, on Feb. 7, 1882, I told 
_ the House, — 

“<It Tam not fit. for my eons aonts: they shall dismiss me, but 
you never shall. ‘The grave alone shall make me yield.’ 

“And now all this seems long ago. I have sat in the House, and 


worked as a legislator through three full years, doing at least a little © 


each year to justify my presence there. The House since 1885 has 
been very generous to me, and has helped me to achieve work which 
I could not have done had it been hostile, or even if it had been in- 
different. If the House would be as just to‘ my constituents as it 
has been generous in its audience to myself, and would voluntarily 
erase the obnoxious resolutions from its journals, then the page of 
the struggle story might be well closed.” 

Bradlaugh’s religions sentiments were like those of Ingersoll, and 
this with his democratic ideas was the cause of the bitter. opposition. 


PouiticAL ExpENSES. — A writer in the Mew York Sun asserts 
that Col. Quay at the head of the National Republican Committee 
had $1,300,000 to use in the election, and that the various poltical 
parties expended $550,000 in the city of New York. Nevertheless 
he contends that money does not produce much effect on elections, 
which he illustrates by showing the success of candidates who had 
no money, and the failure of those who relied on the: pocket-book. 
Mr. Astor, who had $100,000 to spend, got a small vote; and the 
wealthy have often been defeated by popular men. : 


A CHANCE FOR Poor Women. — The feather-workers of New 
York organized a systematic strike when the attempt was made to 
reduce their wages, and, by generous co-operation, were entirely suc- 
cessful, Miss Van Etten being the head of their executive committee. 
Now the Sun says :— 

“The society desire to organize the needle-women into a union, as 
they are the most needy of all laborers. When a woman has to 


make 156 buttonholes for 6 cents, sew on 280 buttons for 10 — 


cents, make corset covers, with their numerous carefully felled seams, 


for 25 cents a dozen, skirts for. 60 cents a dozen, and at’the 3 


same time furnish their own thread, needles, and replace all the mov- 
able machinery they wear out in the machines, it is time something 
was done for their emancipation. ‘There are 200,000 of these women, 
and they are the most difficult trade to organize, for they are not all 


skilled laborers, and their ranks are more readily recruited. Their : 
deplorable condition, it is claimed by the society, is brought about by 


foreign and tenement labor, sending the work outside of the fac- a 


tories to be done by the sweating eens and, by o numerous char- 4 


itable institutions. 
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“ This lowers the rate of recompense ; and the reformation of fifty 
depraved women often drives five hundred good women to despair, — 
and the same degradation, for the want of sufficient wages for their 
work. Miss Van Etten, undismayed by the magnitude of her task, 
is determined to organize these women into a union, and not only 
that, but to organize consumers’ unions among the wealthy ladies of 
kindly intent. While the poor women discuss in the rooms at 21 
Lafayette Place the best means of inducing employers to pay them bet- 
ter wages, and while they arrange how to get a law passed by which 
they shall, upon every garment for the making of which just and rea- 
sonable remuneration has been rendered, paste a label testifying to the 
same, the rich ladies shall meet in their drawing-rooms, and organize 
themselves into kindly clubs, pledging themselves to buy only the la- 
belled garments. If labelled garments once became stylish there would — 
be a demand for them; this demand the manufacturer would be bound. 
to supply; therefore it follows that the emancipation of the white 
slaves in the tenement houses is in the power of the lilies of the up- 
town fields; and Miss Van Etten adds, ‘1 know there are enough = 
charitable women in New York to accomplish this, — enough kind- ‘ 
hearted women, who, if they cannot afford to pay a higher price for 
their petticoats, will take them at the same price with fewer frills 
when they realize that those frills are wrought by starving women. 
Enough is done in charity every year to make every one prosperous 
if it could be paid in wages. The churches and societies provide 
coal, medicine, diet, clothing, and all that, for the poor; and the man- . 
ufacturers know it, and cut down your wages accordingly, just as 
restaurant keepers expect their servants to be paid largely by the 
customers’ fees. The manufacturer gets the charity, not the employ-_ 
ing women, whose taskmasters forget that “the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.’ ” 





Co-OPERATION.— Having given a great deal of time to the attempt = 
to introduce Rochdale Co-operation in this country with but little ay 
success, I am well aware that it is opposed by keen business competi- ~ 
tion, and requires a great deal of patient industry and business 
capacity to make it successful. However, it is gratifying to find 
that in England this industrial scheme, which started in a stable 
with a wheel-barrow load of goods, is now grandly successful. As 
stated by George J. Holyoke, ‘They now own land; they own 
streets of dwellings and almost townships ; they own vast and stately 
warehouses in Manchester, in London, in Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
and in Glasgow. They own a bank whose transactions amount to 
$8,000,000 a year. They possess more than 1400 stores, which doa 
business of over $160,000,000 a year; they own shares capital of a 
$45,000,000 in amount, and are making now for their 900,000 members i 
more than $15,000,000 of profit annually. The mighty power of 
co-operation has enabled the working class in the last twenty-five 
years to do a business of $1,800,000,000 giving them a profit of 
neatly $140,000,000. Their splendid wholesale society has been 
buying stations in the chief markets of Europe and America. Their 
ships are on the sea. The life-boats they have given ride on our 
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coasts. ‘They have invested $4,000,000 in the Manchester Canal; 
they issue newspapers; they erect public fountains; they subscribe 
to hospitals and public charities; they own libraries, reading rooms, 
and establish science classes, and subscribe scholarships in the Uni- 
versity. Formerly the religion and politics of the working people 
were dictated to them by their employers, squires, and magistrates. 
Now co-operatives have built halls for themselves, where they can 
hear the thing they will on any day they will. No landlord nor 
public authority can lock the door upon them, because they own 
the place.” 

The aim of Rochdale Co-operation is to save the expenses or pr ones 
of middlemen, by direct exchange between producers organized in a 
systematic manner, so as to avoid the losses and expenses of specu- 
lative trade. 


WARFARE AGAINST SCIENCE. — Prof. Andrew White, late presi- 
dent of Cornell University, says: ‘“* The warfare of religion against 
science is to be guarded against in Protestant countries not less than 
in Catholic: it breaks out in America not less than in Europe. I 
might exhibit many proofs of this. Do conscientious Roman bishops 
in France labor to keep all advanced scientific instruction under 
their own control—in their own universities and colleges? so do 
very many not less conscientious Protestant clergymen in our own 
country insist that advanced education in science and literature shall 
be kept under control of their own sectarian universities and col- 
leges, wretchedly one-sided in their development, and miserably in- 
adequate in their equipment. Did a leading Spanish university, until 
a recent period, exclude professors holding the Newtonian theory? 
so does a leading American college exclude professors holding the 
Darwinian theory. Have Catholic colleges in Italy rejected excellent . 
candidates for professorships on account of ‘unsafe’ views regarding 
the immaculate conception? so are Protestant colleges in America 
every day rejecting excellent candidates on account of ‘unsafe’ 
views regarding the apostolic succession, or the incarnation, or bap- 
tism, or the perseverance of the saints.” 


THE STANFORD UNIversity.— Mr. Olmsted has been intrusted 
with a remarkable and novel problem in this work, being not only 
the planning of the general scheme of the buildings themselves, in 
their relation to their peculiar situation, and of the surrounding 
grounds, but also the laying-out of a complete university town, which 
is not, as is ordinarily the case, to grow out of an existing village, but 
is to be a new growth, with all the appliances necessary for a modern 
education, in a situation remote from any great centre of population. 
This task, though without a precedent, has been sticcessfully accom- 
plished with Mr. Olmsted’s accustomed fertility of resource. 

The entire tract embraces about 7000 acres in the San Jose valley, 
about 380 miles from San Francisco, overlooking the head of the bay, 
and not far from Menlo Park, the country home of several prominent 
Californians. It occupies the rolling slopes of the low hills of one. 
of the interior coast ranges. In addition to the immediate surround- ~ 
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ings of the university, the plan embraces an arboretum, in which it 
is proposed to gather the arboreal vegetation of California and of 
other regions of the world with similar climates, and, an_ artificially 
planned forest of several hundred acres which will serve as a model 
to planters on the Pacific coast. The arboretum will doubtless be- 
come to the university and to the Pacific slope what the Arnold 
Arboretum here in Boston is to be to Harvard University and the 
northern Atlantic slope. Senator Stanford has decided to devote to 
the arboretum as much space as is needed to contain every tree that 
can be made to grow in that climate with the aid of irrigation. The 
trees are to be planted in open order, and arranged with vistas and 
views, so that the place will have the features of a pleasure ground 
in addition to its scientific character. Mr. Thomas Douglas is to 
superintend the planting. 

The central buildings of the university are now partly under con- 
struction, after designs by the Boston architects. 

The public streets of the town, which curve pleasantly and easily, 
are to have borders 10 feet wide planted with shade trees. All this 
work is to be done immediately, and all land within the limits of 
the town not to be presently occupied is to be closely planted, and 
thinned out before the growth becomes crowded. | 


THE GrowTH OF NEw YorK into a city as large as London is 
now will take place in a much shorter period of time than people 
commonly suppose, if we include Brooklyn in the great metropolitan 
community. ‘The population of New York and Brooklyn combined, 
as the registration for the last election indicated, is somewhere about 
2,500,000, two-thirds in New York and one-third in Brooklyn. The 
rate of increase since 1880 seems to have been extraordinary, but 
even if the rate between 1870 and 1880, or about one-third in the ten 
years, is kept up, in twenty years we shall have a population of hard 
on 0,000,000, or more than what is called the Greater London now 
contains. | 

The increase in wealth and display has kept pace with the growth 
of the town during this generation, and it will continue with the 
greater growth that is to come, until New York ranks as the greatest 
city of the world. The grand residences which have been built in 
so large numbers along the now fashionable centre of the town will 
be far surpassed by the palatial structures which will go up during 
the next generation to the westward of Central Park ang along the 
banks of the Hudson far up to the extreme northern limit of the 
town. The Central Park itself, so long the boast of New: York, will 
be one of the minor public pleasure grounds when the new parks 
recently acquired by the municipal government have been laid out 
and completed for public use. This series of parks, in extent by far 
the greatest provided by any capital in the world, will have a water 
front nine miles long, and in their vicinity a new town will rapidly 
grow up, with architectural features and methods of public improve- 
ment which will distinguish it from the old town, with its mono- 
tonous building, and its mathematical regularity of streets and 
avenues.— Mew Fork Sun. 
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Tur Late Dr. KANu, the husband of one of the Fox girls, was 
known as a believer in Spiritualism, but for want of moral courage 
opposed its cultivation. When he was first taken to a séance of the 
Fox girls by Gov. Talmage in 1854, a spirit rapped the name of 
John Torrington, which Dr. Kane said was the name of one of the 
party of Sir John Franklin. The spirit told correctly of his grave 
and its headboard, which Dr. Kane knew to be true. Dr. Kane asked 
if an island had been discovered by his expedition, and was told that 
it had been. He asked the name, and was astonished at the reply, 
“An island named through the subserviency of uneducated false- 
hood after an enemy of his race, Louis Napoleon.” 

The island received that name from one of Franklin’s crew who 
was a friend of Louis Napoleon. Kane jumped up, and exclaimed, 
“Ts it possible? the strangest thing in the world—cean it be so?” 
“The English Government was always mad about it; and now this 
Englishman, although in his grave, cannot brook the insult.” - 

SANITARY Marrers.— It has been wisely suggested that a good test 
of the health of any place may be made by comparing the deaths under 
five years with the deaths over sixty. The report of the New Jersey 
Board of Health shows six unhealthy places in which the proportion is 
as follows: Bayonne, 171 to 17; Orange, 124 to 47; Atlantic City, 97 to 
33; Montclair, 22 to 6; Passaic, 89 to 25; Perth Amboy, 70 to 17. 
These were the worst. The best were Midland, 4 to 17; Milburn, 3 to 
13; Bernardsville, 4 to 15; Union, 5 to 12; Clinton, T to 16. Only the 
small places have a good record. 


BLAKE'S WEATHER Forecasts. — A correspondent of the Kansas _ 


Farmer says: “ Every reasoning person who has read Blake’s paper, 
The Future, will conelude that his weather forecasts are based on 
science and that he has carried the study as far, perhaps, or farther, 
than any person who ever lived. Two warm winters and our six 
cold winters past were foretold by him long before and published. 
Not only so, but certain peculiar characteristics of some of the win- 
ters were predicted. I remember of reading, one fall, to quite a 
company, his description of the winter we were to have just prior to 
the great drouth; he went on to tell the kind of spring we should 
have, but concluded—‘ Frost and rain are not going to be the 
trouble to farmers next season; on or about the 26th of June a 
drouth is to begin and it will prevail from the Rockies to the Atlantic. 
Many parts will not have a drop of rain for sixty days, and it will 
prevail longer in some parts; yet there will be rain in streaks.’ I 
quote from memory. Howweall laughed. ‘I remember saying, ‘ This 
man is a bold prophet. It would seem miraculous were it to come 
to pass.’ 


“Again, a winter was to begin, according to him, with a tremen- 
dous blizzard and deep snows about the last of November, yet by the ~ 


middle of December a general thaw would make it muddy up toward 
the Arctic. Everybody would say winter is over; yet by the end of 
December a tremendous cold spell would set in and carry frost far 
south and give us one of the coldest winters. All occurred just as 
predicted. Looking back it does not strike one as so very remark- 


able, but when one reads such forecasts long before they occur cor 


marks ae waiting and watching, he is deeply impkerr ads : 
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Chap. XIX.— Correlation of Cerebral Organg. 


Importance of correlation, antagonism, and co-operation, which are demonstrable 
and practical — Occipito-frontal correlation — Occipital organs the support, but 
are not the seat of intellect — Case of R. B. described, showing loss of intellect 
and character by occipital injury, contrary to the old phrenological system — 
Interesting analogous case from Hennen’s surgery — Occipital necessary to 
frontal, and coronal to basilar — Effects of deficiency which impairs co-opera- 
tion — Sources of folly and error in frontal and occipital deficiencies — Evil 


effects of coronal and basilar deficiencies — Supreme i a oa of the higher , 


faculties. 


In Chapter XVI. a brief statement was made of some of the interior 
correlations of the organs in the brain, — correlations which were not 
known or suspected by Gall and Spurzheim or any of their followers. 
All the cerebral organs have definite relations with each other, —rela- 
tions of antagonism and relations of co-operation, the discovery of 
which is due to my experiments and to my exploration of the laws 
of Pathognomy, the absolute guide to cerebral philosophy. 

Without the knowledge of antagonism, correlation, and co-opera- 
tion, cerebral science is but the medley of inaccurately observed and 
unsystematized facts, without philosophy, which we find in phrenolo- 
gical authors. - \ 

That such a co-operation as I have mentioned not only exists, but 
is of paramount importance to the student of Anthropology, can 
easily be demonstrated by a philosophic exposition of the subject, 
which would be too extensive for this condensed treatise, which aims 
at conciseness. Suffice it to say that these doctrines are demonstrable 
in the practice of cranioscopy, for they give us a key to character 
and lead us into correct opinions where we should otherwise be in 
error. Hence they are highly important to the practical phrenologist. 
Moreover, they are corroborated irresistibly by the developments of 


modern vivisection and the very numerous pathological observations 


of the 19th century, which prove, as I have taught, that the co-opera- 
tion of the occipital organs is necessary to the frontal, and the 
co-operation of the superior surface of the brain is indispensable to 
the basilar organs; for aside from vivisection, which gives clear 
demonstrations of the same truth, we have an abundant catalogue of 
autopsies showing that the intellectual faculties have been impaired 
and sometimes even destroyed by diseases of the occipital lobes, and 
also that the entire muscular system has been paralyzed, not only by 
basilar diseases of the brain (in the striata), but by diseases of the 
upper surface, the physiological power of which, and their relations 
to the base, were not at all suspected by the founders of the phreno- 
logical system, and were not suspected by myself until discovered 
by developing the science of correlation, which shows the dependence 
of the frontal on the occipital region, and the reciprocal dependence 
on each other of the basilar and coronal regions. 

The occipital organs are indispensable to the frontal, because the 
latter are in themselves destitute of all energy, and require to be 
sustained by the energy of the occiput. Without its aggressive 
energy, vigilance, and self-reliance, the frontal organs sink into im- 
becile feebleness. That the frontal organs are destitute of physiolo- 
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gical energy has been so well established by pathological records 
that it is now well understood by the best physiologists, and it is un- 
necessary in this brief work to quote the pathological facts for so 
familiar a truth. The dependence of intellectual power upon occipi- 
tal energy we may see illustrated everywhere, for the men who make 
an intellectual impression on their cotemporaries are not, as a rule, 
always marked by very superior frontal developments. The secret of 
this power is generally to be found in other parts of the head. Physi- 
ologists have even gone so far as to refer the perceptive intellect to 
the occiput, by showing that blindness results from injuries and dis- 
eases of the occipital region, either in what is called the angular 
gyrus, or in the convolutions nearer the median line. In this they 
are illustrating correlation, which shows that the occipital region is 
necessary to maintain perception; but they have overlooked the 
facts which show that perception depends directly on the perceptive 
organs resting on the supraorbital plate over the eye, the injury of 
which produces blindness, and they have not looked at the facts of 
comparative development — at the fact that the occipital convolutions 
near the median line, which they would make the exclusive seat of 
vision, are pre-eminently developed in man, and are defective in birds, 
which surpass men in visual power. The immediate seat of vision 1s at 
the roots of the optic nerves, in the portion of the optic thalami into 
which the optic nerve is inserted and the anterior portion of the 
quadrigemina or optic lobes, which become atrophied in cases of 
blindness. In animals that have a complete decussation of the optic 
nerves, each of the anterior quadrigeminal bodies corresponds to 
the eye of the opposite side. Its injury produces blindness of the 
opposite eye, and injury of the eye reacts on the quadrigeminal bodies, 
which are observed in certain fishes to be developed in proportion to 
the use of the optic nerve. Vision is perfect in fishes by means of 
the optic lobes alone when the cerebrum is entirely removed. The 
occipital lobes co-operate with the quadrigemina in the act of vision | 
or reception of impressions, but intellectual vision or conception of 
visual ideas belongs, in man, to the supraorbital convolutions of the 
front lobe. } 
Many pathological facts might be adduced to show that the co- 
operation of the occipital and frontal organs is so necessary to intel- — 
lectual operations that proper intellectual action may be as effectively 
hindered by disease of the posterior as by disease of the anterior organs. — 
Such facts would seem to refute entirely the phrenological expose 
of the frontal intellectual organs if we were limited to the ideas of — 
Gall and Spurzheim, and did not understand the law of antero- — 
posterior correlation which dissipates the mystery. A single patho-— 
logical case will be sufficient to illustrate this subject. } 
In the case of Rh. B., a lumber merchant (reported by Prof. Hun, : 
of Albany), who died in 1884 with extensive lesions and atrophy — 
of the left hemisphere, involving the entire space from about two ‘ 
inches above the base of the middle and posterior regions to within — 
an inch of the median line, above, and down the occiput, the lesion : 
was limited anteriorly by a line ascending from the centre of the 
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temple upward and backward to the middle of the organ of Firm- 
ness. Thus the whole posterior superior quarter of the cerebrum 
was involved excepting a narrow portion along the median line. 
(Technically described, it involved the posterior central convolution, 


the superior and inferior parietal lobules, gyrus angularis and supra- _ : 


marginal convolution, with the exception of portions along the 
median line.) ; 

According to the laws of correlation this must have had a very 
damaging effect upon the intellect, unless it could have been resisted | 
by the vigor of the sound hemisphere, which it seems was not the 
case, as his whole brain had been enfeebled very much by disease. 

Setting aside the law of correlation, such a case as this would 
appear to prove that the intellectual faculties were not located 
in front, for there was grea intellectual impairment in this case, 
although the autopsy showed that all the intellectual organs were 
sound, and the disease was limited to the regions mentioned. But 
we know very well, physiologists as well as phrenologists know that 
the frontal organs are intellectual. A vast amount of pathological 
investigation has established (independent of the phrenological 
study of craniology) that there is an organ of Language, at the junc- 
tion of the front and middle lobes, the disease of which destroys the 
capacity for reading, writing, and speaking. This is established be- 
yond doubt or rational controversy, but in this case the power of — 
language was as badly affected as in many cases in which the disease 
was located at the organ of Language. It is therefore evident that 
the posterior superior region is the seat of those energies which enable 
us to exercise our intellectual functions, since they are equally de- 
stroyed by an injury which is either anterior or posterior. The 
anterior intellectual capacities are handled by the posterior energies ; 
take away either, and intellect is lost. In like manner the basilar 
muscular capacities are handled by the coronal will-power, and the 
loss of either produces paralysis. 

The extent of the lesion in the 
case of R. B. was shown by means 
of the annexed engraving. It repre- 
sents, not a photograph, nor even a / 
drawing of the brain, but the funda- 
mental plan of the cerebral convo- 
lutions (according to Ecker), with a 
dotted space showing the extent of 
the disease and atrophy, and, as Dr. 
H. states, showing it rather larger in 
proportion than it actually appeared. 

It was disease of the. left hemi- 
sphere in its superior posterior quarter. 
The membranes over this hemisphere manifested a watery effusion, 
showing a general decline of vital power in the hemisphere. ‘This 
effusion occupied the space left by the shrinking brain, and was 
greatest at the point marked by the letter A, “where it formed a 
large, fluctuating bag which resembled a mass of jelly.” At this 
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point there was almost complete atrophy of the convolutions, but the 


whole substance under the convolutions was not apparently affected. 
‘The base of the brain appeared to be sound, so also were the ventri- 
cles and the entire right hemisphere. ‘The report refers especially 
to the region of Language as being sound, saying, ‘The convolutions 
of the island of Reil, the left inferior frontal convolution, and the 
white matter immediately beneath it, were entirely nor mal.” Pro- 
fessing to be a complete examination, it mentions nothing abnormal 
in the intellectual region. : 

What effect should such a condition produce? According to the 
old phrenological system, which is retained by those who do not keep 
up with the progress of science, language and all the intellectual 
faculties should have been unimpaired, and the man should have 
shown a lack of Adhesiveness, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, 
Cautiousness, Sublimity, and Acquisitiveness; should have been un- 
social, unfriendly in manners, reckless, fearless, prodigal, and indiffer- 
ent to business and duty, but highly vigorous in his animal forces 





and passions, and not at all lacking in hope—a statement: which ~ 


differs widely from the facts. 

In September, 1876, from typhoid fever he acquired paralysis of 
the right side, and aphasia (loss of speech), and was delirious. On 
his recovery, the hemiplegia of the right side continued, and he 


“had well-marked aphasia. Frequently at table he asked for a- 


chicken when he wanted an egg, etc. He always knew in such 
cases that he used the wrong word, aud recognized the right word 
as soon as he heard it.” 

Let us bear in mind that no disease was found in the organ 
of Language nor in the basilar organs which transmit commands to 
the muscles. In July, 1877, the right hemiplegia and aphasia existed 
still, but there was considerable improvement, which continued. In 
October “he drops fewer words, and uses words more correctly. 
He has, he tells me, less confusion. He says he does not get strong.” 
His improvement continued in 1878, yet he preferred using the left 
hand to the right. He resumed business, “and had very little diffi- 
culty in expressing himself, especially when he was interested in what 
he was saying, and was a little excited,” which shows that what he 
needed was mental energy. 

‘His principal trouble, and the one which did not improve at all, 
was that he could not spell, read, or write. He could not spell the 
simplest word, such as ‘cat,’ from memory.” He could not spell the 


sign of John Kingsbury correctly even when looking at it, and when | 
he shut his eyes he could not spell it at all from memory. “He was — 
entirely unable to read. He might read one, or perhaps two words — 
correctly, but could go no farther. He understood perfectly what — 


was said to him.” ‘This is the condition of persons deficient in the 
occiput; they are impressed by those who speak to them, but they 


have no reaction. . 
“He could sign his name with his right hand, if he went at it with 


a rush, and everything went smoothly ; but if by any chance he was. 


stopped ; in the middle of the name, he could not finish it, not aay 
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ing what letter came next. If the next letter were told him, he 
might, perhaps, finish the signature. He was able to write a little if 
some one told him the letters of most of the words. He frequently 
complained of a ‘dull, bad feeling in his head.’ At times his mind 
seemed clear, but at other times he seemed dull, and could not clearly 
comprehend some simple business transaction. At one time for 
several months he was very despondent, and thought that he had no 
money, and must go to the poorhouse.”’ 

He had a severe attack of gall-stones in 1878, and milder attacks. 
subsequently. His condition declined after his son’s death in 1881, 
and was also injured by the sun’s heat in 1884. “His leg dragged 
in walking, and his arm became almost useless. His mind became a 
little dull. He found great difficulty in expressing himself, and 
would work a whole day trying to frame a sentence before he could 
get it right and express his meaning. ¢His articulation was distinct, 
and he rarely showed any mental irritability.” 

This vigor of speech belonged to the lower occiput, which in his 
case was not affected. ‘His mental deficiencies, with sound intellectual 
organs, were due to the occipital organs that co-operate with the 
intellect, which were so severely diseased and atrophied. The lesions 
of the brain were such as to deprive him of the power of vigorous 
thinking and of mental application. If the organs involved in this 
case liad been largely developed and active they would have made 
him an energetic and honorable citizen of strong mind, cheerful, 
buoyant spirits, great social qualities, prudence, firmness, industry, 
health, and honorable ambition. Atrophied as they were, he sunk to 
the reverse — unfit for business, profoundly melancholy, embarrassed 
in mind, feeble in body, slowly sinking to death. A more minute 
account of his mental condition and habits would have been very 
instructive, but this is not the fashion of medical reports. 

This case illustrates the coronal co-operation with the base as well 
as the occipital co-operation with the front, as there: was no disease 
found in the basilar organs, which control the muscular system. The 
disease was above, in the convolutions which modern physiologists 
now recognize as a psycho-motor region, by injury of which they pro- 
duce paralysis in animals. In a psychic sense they are organs of the 
nobler emotions and will-power; but in physiological action they 
are connectgd anatomically with the basilar sources of muscular 
motion, and the higher power governs the lower. ee 

Thus we learn by modern investigations that the correlative 
occipital organs may produce effects formerly supposed to depend on 
the front lobe alone, and the correlative superior organs may produce 
effects formerly supposed to result. from the basilar region alone. 
We cannot properly understand either the abnormal or the normal 
action of the brain, without reference to the laws of correlation.! 

* Though unwilling to encumber this exposition by much of anatomical illustra- 
tion, I cannot omit to introduce a case that is singularly analogous to that of R. B., 
as the injury was ina similar location. It is a case given by Hennen in his ‘‘ Prin+ 
ciples of Military Surgery.” He says, ‘‘ Capt. B., a particular friend of mine, was 


wounded by a musket ball in the head, at Waterloo, on the 18th of June, 1815.” 
When Dr. H. found him in Brussels, ‘‘he burst into tears without having the 
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As the occipital organs are necessary to the frontal, because the 


latter have no power in themselves, so the coronal organs are neces- 
sary to the basilar, because the latter are helpless by themselves. 
Voluntary action depends on brain power; and the basilar organs do 


power of uttering a distinct word. Wis countenance was pale and ghastly, and his’ 
mouth somewhat distorted; his eye languid and suffused with blood, his skin dry 


but cool” 


‘¢On examining the wound of the head, I found an extensive radiate fracture 


occupying almost the whole of the left parietal bone [the lesion of R. B. corre- 
_ sponded to about four-fifths of the left parietal bone]; at the centre there was a piece 


of bone apparently the size of a musket ball, beat in through the membranes of. 


the brain, and bedded in its substance, but considerably more toward the frontal 
region than the occipital.” The ball was ‘‘ wedged in between the displaced pieces 
of bone and the portion which, though cracked, preserved its. situation.” ‘The 


leaden wedge and several loose splinters which jammed it in were easily removed; 


and on making one perforation with a large-sized trephine, I removed the depressed 
portion of bone, which was forced into the brain nearly an inch and a half from 
the surface of the scalp. It was of an irregularly oval shape, about one inch long 
by half an inch broad, and fractured in such a manner that the internal table formed 
a much larger part of its circumference than the external. No relief followed the 
operation.” He had a restless night, was bled sixteen ounces, and next day was 





much relieved by a bilious diarrhoea. ‘‘He made-an attempt to articulate, and . 


pronounced audibly the letter T once or twice.” Next day his appearance was 
improved, due to the spontaneous diarrhoea; he still made efforts to speak without 
success. Next day, the sixth from his wound, ‘‘he grasped my hand with great 
fervor, looked piteously in my face, and to my inquiries as to his feelings, he uttered 
audibly, though with much labor, the monosyllable ‘ THER,’ to which in the course 
of the day he added ‘ O!’ and in a most pathetic tone repeated the words ‘ O! ther,’ 
‘O! ther;’ as if to prove his powers of pronunciation.” 

Dr. H. printed in large characters on a sheet of paper the words, ‘‘ Shall I write 
to your mother?” ‘‘It is impossible to describe the illumination of his coun- 
tenance on reading these talismanic words; he grasped and pressed my hand with 
warmth, burst into tears, and gave every demonstration of having obtained the 
boon which he had endeavored to solicit.”’ 


‘“‘From this period hzs mental faculties gradually developed themselves; he re- ~ 


gained a consciousness of the circumstances immediately preceding his wound, 
and, in succession, those of a more remote period. The power of speech was the 
last which he perfectly regained, and for which he usually substituted the com- 
- munication of his thoughts and wishes in writing. Throughout the whole of his 
convalescent state, melancholy ideas constantly predominated, although previous to 
the accident he had been remarkable for his flow of spirits. He returned to Eng- 
land nearly recovered, on the hundred/and third day from the wound.” 

The injury to the brain in this case was not so extensive as with R. B., and did 
not involve the upper surface so as to produce any paralysis, but there was the same 
melancholy, the same oppression of the intellect in a less degree, and same sup- 
pression of language, showing that the damaged region of the brain in these two 
cases is a region that sustains intellectual action and cheerful spirits, as I have long 
been teaching. Sound mental action, power of concentration, tranquillity, and 
cheerfulness belong to the region injured by the musket ball in this @ase. The loss 


of speech and language in these two cases is very interesting, as itis the same, or — 


nearly the same, loss arising from injuries at the organ of Language. It is still 


further illustrated by a case in which the famous surgeon Dupuytren, after using a é 


trephine on the right parietal bone, plunged a bistoury into brain over an inch in 
search of an abscess, with the result that the patient was immediately deprived of 
speech. ‘These three cases and others of a similar character do not interfere with 


our well-established knowledge of the organ of Language and other intellectual — 


faculties, but serve to show a law of co-operation or correlation which physiolo- 
gists have never suspected. The posterior injury interferes with language, but not 
in precisely the same manner as disease at the organ of Language, which, according 


to its situation, may supersede the power of speech, of writing, of reading, or of — 
understanding and using words. In a case given in Baron Larrey’s Memoirs, a_ 
soldier wounded in the temples at the organ of Language lost all proper ideas of — 
and his negative ‘‘Lala;” and he expressed 


” 


words; his affirmative was ‘‘ Baba, 
his wishes by saying ‘‘ Dada” and ‘‘ Tata.” 
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not furnish brain power, but expend it in action. Violent basilar 
action exhausts the brain, tending to apoplexy, paralysis, and gen- 
eral prostration or exhaustion; but the coronal action of the organs,: 
which give courage, will-power, love, hope, enthusiasm, and energy, 
sustains the brain, and enables it to maintain the unflagging activity 
of the muscles. When these noble qualities fail entirely, the man 
is hopelessly broken down; and pathology illustrates this by showing: 
thht disease in these organs breaks: down the health, and ultimates 
in entire paralysis and death. 

These occipito-frontal and corono-basilar co-operations it is suf. 
ficient to mention for the present; and hereafter we may consider. 
in what manner the basilar organs in turn contribute to the coronal, 
and the frontal to the occipital. Let us now consider the effects of 
deficient harmony and equipoise between mae oe aul: and be- 
tween the antagonistic regions. 

What is the consequence when the anterior organs are not sus- 
tained and restrained by equivalent. occipital development? 

1. Evidently their action is enfeebled, becoming less positive, and. 
more liable to being controlled by other minds of more positive 
character. When there is a lack of courage, men yield to others 
more courageous. When there is a lack of the spirit of independ- 
ence, men yield to domination and fascination. When there is a 
lack of business energy, men use their industrial and artistic capa-— 
cities under the direction of those who have that energy. When 
there is a lack of self-sufficiency, oratory, and leadership, men of good 
intellects are led intellectually by oratorical and instructive leaders. 
This is made intelligible by daily experience, but it is much more 
clearly intelligible to one who understands the correlations of all the 
organs or faculties, and can trace their operation minutely, knowing 
the reasons of their correlations. The study of correlations does not 
complicate the subject, but gives it greater simplicity and clearness. | _ 

2. As it is the function of the occipital faculties to bring us into 
action, to come into contact with nature, and to achieve a conquest 
over difficulties, it follows that when the occipital faculties are defi- 

cient, men are not properly executive, and do not come into contact 
with nature, but become more meditative and introspective, giving 
the subjective a predominance over the objective, and preferring the 
interior products of imagination to the exterior products of divinity 
— the exterior realities Which continually surround and instruct us. 
This is the source of many Oriental superstitions — the unpractical, 
feeble, and meditative character of the people or their priests and 
writers. 

Being thus misled by their own passive and. subjective natures 
into a fictitious realm, they are still more misled by the influence 
of stronger minds in which the same infirmity existed, and the influ- 
ence of stronger characters, whose arrogant assumption for selfish 
‘purposes introduces falsehood and imposture. This is the history 
of the superstitions and false philosophies which still oppress the 
world by their presence. _ 

Thus the passive and credulous class of NG are continually: 
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led into error, and become the dupes of visionaries, false pretenders, : 
and absolute knaves, although, in conversing with them, we perceive. 

an amount of natural intelligence and receptiveness which makes 

us wonder at their delusions. 

The number of the deluded is greatly increased by a very large 
class of feeble-minded individuals who are utterly incapable of vigor- 
ous reasoning, and whose mental weakness is greatly aggravated by 
ignorance and lack of education. 

The delusions to which men of great frontal predominance are 
liable are various, according to the influences under which they fall, 
but their own spontaneous tendency is toward harmless and opti- 
mistic conceptions. ‘This is very common among spiritual mediums. 
Persons of that temperament naturally take roseate and poetic views: 
of all subjects, and are incapable of vigorous criticism. They see 
good in all things, with but little of the evil. For example, if they 
speak of Buddhism, they find in it only a beautiful system of reli- 
gion, and say nothing of its superstitions and its injurious ten- 
dencies, or false philosophy. When they speak of persons, they are 
equally deficient in criticism, and use commendatory language con- 
cerning those whose delusions, vices, or crimes render them un- 
worthy of encouragement or recognition. Under such influences 
the Spiritual movement assumes a rather heterogeneous and soime- 
times demoralized condition, and falls out of sympathy with positive 
science and critical investigation. 

On the other hand, the major portion of the world’s errors arises 
from intellectual or frontal deficiency, —from incorrect and careless 
observation, forgetfulness, lack of sagacity, lack of foresight, and 
lack of reasoning capacity, all of which result in ignorance and 
delusion. 

Other very prolific sources of delusion are the lack of just appre- 
ciation of what is presented by superior intelligence, lack of candor 
and sincerity in the pursuit of truth, and lack of modesty and rever- 
ence. ‘The former deficiencies lead to stolid bigotry and stubborn 
conservatism — the latter to a disregard of what is well known, and 
a pragmatic, self-sufficient officiousness in thrusting upon the public 
the crude and superficial ideas of those who are themselves sadly in 
need of instruction—a literary vice very common in the United 
States, although the flood of trashy and mnisleading literature has 
large contributions from Europe. 

‘It would require a great amount of time to review the large field 
of delusive and trashy literature, which it is desirable to avoid, 
because it is not worth reading; and we are very much in need of 
what might be called an Index Expurgatorius, especially for the 
benefit of young students, whose time and labor are often misspent 
upon unprofitable species of literature which ought to be entirely 
superseded by something better. 

It thus appears that a certain symmetry of development between 
the anterior and posterior regions is necessary to proper efficiency, — 
success, and proper guidance of life. Equally or more necessary is 
the symmetry of the coronal and basilar development, for without 
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the support of the coronal region the basilar runs to destruction; 
and without the aid of the basilar region the coronal is unable to 
act upon the body, maintain’the physiological processes, and supply 
the brain with oxygenated blood; and hence life becomes impossible 
because the spiritual element cannot maintain an efficient body. 

The great majority of human abortions —the feeble, sickly, half- 
developed, wretched, inefficient, corrupt, sensual, beastly, and crim- 
inal classes —are defective in both coronal and basilar regions, — 
morally and physically defective, —and have neither happiness, 
health, efficiency, nor longevity. 

The effects of basilar deficiency are seen in muscular feebleness, 


inefficient digestion, lack of red blood, lack of force of character, — 


and tendency to consumptive, nervous, and asthenic diseases. For 
want of a physical basis it is impossible to build up a strong or 
superior character, though all the virtues may be cultivated, and the 
character be worthy of esteem. But when the coronal region is 
defective, the consequences are far more serious. 

It is the doctrine of Anthropology, that the higher regions of the 
brain are the especial home of our spiritual energy; that these 
spiritual energies sustain the brain and nervous system, and thus 
sustain our health, happiness, and spontaneous activity, giving to 
all the processes of life-a correct and harmonious action. 


_ This is demonstrable by my experiments in which every sensitive — 
feels an exaltation of life and an increase of happiness from thé — 


stimulation of the upper regions of the brain. It is demonstrated 
in the treatment of patients by those who follow the principles of 
Therapeutic Sarcognomy, by the hand or with electricity. It is 
demonstrated, too, in the lives of noble, heroic men and women who 
in the discharge of duty undergo toils and perform an amount of 
labor from which others would shrink; and this great truth, which 
really needs no such corroboration, is placed beyond all doubt by the 
phenomena of disease studied in hospitals and private practice, and 
explained in a thousand autopsies. The autopsies show with entire 
unanimity, and have shown ever since cadavers were dissected to 
explore their pathological anatomy, from Morgagni to the present 
time, that disease of the superior organs of the brain lowers all the 


powers of life, confines the patient to his bed, and, when sufficiently 


far advanced, ends in paralysis and death. 

These bake: which did not attract the attention of Dr. Gall or any 
of his followers, form a splendid contribution to the true Anthro- 
pology and the sublime ethics or religion which Anthropology teaches, 


because they show, with a force which even the most obtuse cannot | 


resist, that man’s real welfare of body as well as soul is lodged in, 
or dependent upon, his higher nature, which has its home in the 
upper regions of the brain. , 





I? . MISCELLANEOUS. 


fiestrictive Aedical Legislation. 


ANOTHER attempt has been made to introduce in the Massachu- 
setts legislature a bill of the most scandalous and tyrannical charac- 
ter, the object of which is to deprive the people of all aid in sick- 
ness except from regular graduates, and place the whole profession 
under the despotic authority of a central Board of Health. The bill 
has no ostensible parentage, is uncalled for either by the people or 
the profession, and will probably be thrown into the waste basket. 
It has been met with a vigorous opposition and scathing denuncia- 
tion, as well as numerous remonstrances from the people. Eloquent 
speeches against the bill were made by Geo. M. Stearns, an eminent 
democratic politician and by C. J. Noyes, former speaker of House, 
which have been published in the Boston dailies. My own remarks 
presented the medical view of the question, and I would be pleased 
to lay them before the readers of the Journal, but its space is still so 
limited that it would interfere with matter I would not exclude, and 
I have decided to make my readers a donation of the speech in 
addition to the Journal matter. 


— 





Fraud and Fmposture, 


» W. R. Copy, the ex-convict and impostor, who has been before 
the public.as a medium at San Francisco, has been denounced and 
exposed by Col. Bundy, and after threatening a libel suit, has 
found it necessary to make his escape. If he shows himself there 
again, he will be arrested. The impostor Bridge, in Boston, who was 
lauded by John Wetherbee as the finest medium known, has finally 
confessed his impostures, and participated in exposing his colleagues 
by showing in public the various disguises, wigs, etc., captured from 
materializing seances. | 


UNBLUSHING IMPUDENCE. — The Esoteric imposture of Ohmart 





and Butler, described in this number of the Journal, has been fully 


exposed in the newspapers, and in consequence not only Ohmart but 
Butler and his wife have absconded from Boston suddenly to some 
safer region. Butler’s agents at 478 Shawmut St. have issued a so- 
ealled defence which offers nothing in exculpation or refutation, but 


abuses Mme. Blavatsky of London for expressing her unfavorable — 


opinion, and glorifies Butler as a saint and paragon of every virtue. 
He has certainly shown ability in the way of deluding the credulous, 
fascinating and misleading if not corrupting women, and surround- 
ing himself with passive followers. ‘The imposture will not entirely 


SS 


cease as long as the Esoteric Magazine has readers, and when it has — 
come to an end some other form of imposition will be patronized by ~ 


the multitude of the ignorant and credulous. The latest fanaticism — 
is the belief in a new Christ at Rock Island, Illinois,—a Mr, © 


Schweinfurth, whose mother was filled with the Spirit of the Lord. 
A Mr. Whitney is the apostle of this second Christ, and spiritual 
miracles are claimed for the new faith. | 
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MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 





ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PROF.J. R. BUCHANAN BEFORE THE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 
FEBRUARY 18TH, 1889. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: If we are to legislate against any evil, we must 
understand just what it is and where itis, and if you will appoint a 
committee of investigation with sufficient authority, I think the friends 
of fair play will be able to show that the great majority of the swind- 
ling, the mal-practice and the criminal abortion, is done under the cover 
of those diplomas which legislatures have been invoked to sanc ify and 
give them exclusive privileges, thus making the state a party, or acces- 
sory to the mischief they do. 

The Chicago Times has just given a terrible exposure of the doctors 
who carry on abortion under the shelter of diplomas just as it is done in 
Boston. The New York Tribune of Sept. 7, 1871, spoke of ‘‘Scores of 
reputable practitioners who are strongly suspected of occasionally re- 
lieving unfortunate ladies of their troubles for a suitable consideration.’’ 

I speak of incontestable facts. It has been proved that the worst 
cases of cancer are being continually cured, and we should delight to, 


bring the patients before you in good health, to tell you of the feaudee re 


attempted upon them, to draw them under the knife of the surgeon in ~ 
that terrible operation,which leads to death. Is there any worse, or more | 
deadly quackery than this? ‘The patients, who are persons of intelli- 


gence, have appeared before a legislative committee, and you can ex- _ : 


amine them if you wish. If there is to be any legislation against quack- . 
ary—the most flagrant quackery should be first attended to. I think 
it would be just to. enact that in all known cases of cancer of the breast 
or the womb, the attempt to use the knife on the patient should be con- 
sidered as prima facie evidence of criminal mal-practice, subject to dis- 
proof by competent evidence. 

_ The object,in all cases,of the doctors’ plot is to raise an outcry against 
rogues and ignorant pretenders, and then turn the hue and cry against 


good physicians, who are serving the community well without the aid of — . 


‘colleges. They talk about a class of impostors for whom nobody is re- — 
sponsible, who are social nuisances—some with and some without diplo- | 
mas—but I would ask were the armies of the republic responsible for 
the outrages and crimes of the camp- -followers—or 1 is any profession re- 
sponsible for its knaves or its pretenders? | 

Let us not be deceived by the talk about quackery ; the Medical Asso- a 
ciation, with their national committee, does not really want a law against 
that ; they want a law against Evolution and Progress. The ‘‘survival 
of the fittest?’ is the method of progressive evolution, and the starving © 
out of superfluous and incompetent doctors is the way to get the survival 
of the fittest, as it is in every other business, and hence they want. a law — 
to prevent the starving out of incompetent graduates by compelling the 
pablic to employ them. 

They declare solemnly that no man is competent to treat the sick, un- 
less he has passed through college—and unless he has he must be an impos. 
tor—but intelligent people take issue with them and employ the men 
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who have not passed through colleges, if they find them well informed, 
competent and successful in practice. This is what the most enlightened 
people do, but the doctors want a lawto prohibit them. Inspite of the 
American Medical Association I say the people are right in this, and the 
American Medical Profession joins with me in saying the people are'right, 
and the Legislature has no right to interfere. By the American Medical 
Profession I do not mean that foreign exotic which did not originate 
here, but came with other false institutions and usages from Europe— 
that exotic profession which has its nourishing root,running in a straight 
line shorter and deeper than the Atlantic cable into the soil of the despo- 
tism of Europe. Ido not mean that profession, I mean that large por- 
tion of the profession born of American liberty and spirit of progress, 
who threw off the yoke of the European code, and who have now seven 
or eight colleges 
most successful body of practitioners that the world can produce. They 
ask no legislation in behalfof their diplomas, for they know their skill 
will sustain them anywhere, and they consider the demand for legisla- 
tive assistance a confession of incompetency. 


The opinions of such men are worth something, for I maintain they 
stand in the front rank of the world in respect to Materia Medica 
Gynecology, Surgery, General Practice, and Physiology, including the 
highest departments of Biology. This great American school is the 
school of the future. ‘They have come into the field against a storm of 
opposition, and they understand these questions thoroughly, and as they 
know their own success was due to medical freedom; they warn you by 
their National Association not to lay the rude hands of law upon the deli- 
cate fabric of true medical science, which is not locked up, barred aud 
bolted in a college,but grows by accretions from a thousand sources, 
and hence, they insist on open hospitality to every contribution and to 
every laborer, whether disciplined or undisciplined. They do not con- 
demn any man for making discoveries or surpassing his teachers—they 
do not condemn the man who acquires knowledge without collegiate assist- 
ance. They do not condemn such men as the bone setters of the Sweet 
family, who without any collegiate help surpassed all the surgeons in the 
world—nor such men as Robert Howard Hutton, of England, sometimes 
called the incomparable medical outlaw, who without medical education, 
by the force of his own genius, stood at the head of that department of 
surgery, and was thronged with patients, and even consulted by his nat- 
ural foes the doctors—a man whose death was considered by some a na- 
tional calamity—a man whom the Doctor plot and Doctor laws, would be 
eager to throw into prison, if he came to this country. The people havea 
right to such men’s services, but whenever these infernal laws are passed, 
the competition between native genius and college parrotry and pedantry 
is forbidden as a crime, and society suffers, and the harvest of death is 
increased. In this matter I stand with Prof. Waterhouse, of Harvard, 
whom Harvard reveres, although she does not follow his counsel. When 
New York 80 years ago took the lead in medical monopoly legislation 
which she afterwards repealed, Prof. Waterhouse.writing to the learned 
Dr. Mitchell, of New York, said :— 


‘‘l am, indeed,so disgusted with learned quackery that I take some in- 
terest in honest, humane, and strong-minded empiricism; for i has done 
more for our art, in all ages and all countries, than all the universities since 
the time of Charlemagne. 

‘‘How came your Legislature to pass so unconstitutional an act as that 
called the ‘Anti-Quack Law’—such as the Parliament of England would 
have hardly ventured on? For who will define quackery? Were [ sul- 
ficiently acquainted with your excellent Governor Clinton, I would write 
him on this subject. You New Yorkers are half a century behind us in 
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theological science, but your ‘Quack Bill’ looks as though you halted also 
in physie.’’ 

And it is justso to-day. New York is half a century behind Massa- 
chusetts on this subject. ) 

Are you aware, gentlemen, that the wave of barbarism which has 
overflowed this country from Europe, has surged higher here than there, 
and that in Great Britain, and under the despotic governments of Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia, the citizen has a larger amount of medical 
liberty than the American Association or conspiracy allows in this coun- 
try, wherever it has been able to bamboozle a legislature into a sur- 
render to their monopoly. Massachusetts is still free from the medical 
anaconda. But the medical conspiracy is determined to rob our citizens 
of what they consider inalienable rights—rights enjoyed in Germany, 
Austria, Russia and England, where the poor man, who cannot pay a 
fashionable fee, can be accommodated by cheaper practitioners and 
apothecaries. 

But Americans are not to be allowed such privileges, there must be no 
cheap doctoring for the poor man. The fees of the medical profession in 
America are about three times as great as in the Old World, and under 
the gigantic medical trust that is being erected, they will be higher still, 
and the doctor will hold a more lordly position over the people, and it 
may happen to any of you to be insolently denied the services of the 
man or woman who you know could give the help thatis needed. You, may 
be told that they will be fined and imprisonedif you call them in, and 
then the deadly cancer may grow and flourish on the agonized bodies of 
Massachusetts people, for Harvard can give syou no help against 
it, and does not even profess to do it. Its policy with the cancer pa- 
tient is—you must die for our benefit. 

The medical colleges will then be our masters, like the old man on 
Sidbad. But why must we depend on the old medical colleges like children 
on anurse. We do not need them ;they are very convenient for dull and 
lazy boys,but they are among the superfluous luxuries of a lazy civiliza- 
tion, and I think it a debatable question whether on the whole the old 
colleges have not done more harm than good. I think I could prove 
that they have done more harm than good, and if they were all abolished 
by one thunderbolt the people would be gainers. We do not need 
them to make first-class physicians. My father never attended a med- 
ical college, but near the beginning of this century, he was chosen a 
medical professor in Transylvania University, among college graduates, 
and I know he was considered at least equal to any of his colleagues. 

What patent right have professors on medical science, or on any kind 
of science? There is five times more good, solid science in our books 
and periodicals,aye,ten times more than was ever concentred within them, 
and it is as free to all as itis to medical professors. If I study two or 
three good text books on any subject, [understand it much better than 
I could by listening to aman no more competent than myself, who has 
compiled his lectures out of those very books. The independent prac- 
titioner, who has not submitted to the discipline of a college, is some- 
times bolder in thought, and more successful in practice, than the grad- 
uate of a bigoted school, because he has learned from nature, and has 
not been misled by dogmatic theories. 

The Pharisees, who in a furtive manner have sent in this bill, claim 
your protection on the ground that they have all the valuable therapeutic 
science that is known. But their claims are based ona Chinese Policy. 
They build a high wall of bigotry around their colleges, that exciudes 
more of valuable therapeutic knowledge than all they have inside, and then 
call the rest of the world ‘‘outside barbarians.’’ Testing this matter by 
the common principles of law and justice, [ask would it not be a proper 
thing to do, and a great protection to the people of this state against pre- 
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tenvious quackery, to annul the charter of every college which has an ex- 
cessive and unjustifiable mortality in its practice, or which publicly con- 
fesses that it cannot cure diseases which are publicly and extensively 
cured by practitioners without diplomas. I allude more especially to 
the public and well-demonstratec cures of cancer, which are shown in this 
pamphlet (a pamphlet on caider quackery). Cancer was cured long be- 
fore m dical colleges came Into existence—vured by Democedes of Cro- 
tona, 2300 years ago, who cured the daughter of Cyrus of a terrible 
, large cancer of the breast ; and it has required about 630 years of the 
reign of Allopathic Collegiate bigotry, to dim the light of science so com- 
pletely, that they dare to maintain publicly that cancer is incurable, and 
as if they had lost all moral sense, to endeavor to crush by law the pub- 
lic benefactors who cure it, and who have already saved so many lives. 

I would not occupy your time in showing up this collegiate quackery, 
but for the fact that this proposed bill is designed to surrender as far as 
possible the lives of the people of Massachusetts to the guardianship of 
the old colleges, by a species of legal highway robbery ofa class of phy- 
sicians whom the pe:ple esteem, and against whom no charge can be 
maintained—a measure which in legal iniquity can be compare! only to 
the expulsion of Huguenots from France. It is true the conspirators do 
not claim everything for themselves. They let in the Eclectic and the 
Homeeopaths upon compulsion. Butif they had the faintest hope of 
success they would proscribe both; and they hate a Homeopath with all 
the rancor of a defeated competitor. 

Did not my quondam friend, Prof. J. P. Harrison, of the Medical 
College of Ohio,say publicly that he would not meet aHomeopath at the 
bedside, and he would net meet him at the altar of God? Did: not Dr. 
Wyman testify before a legislative committee, in this capital, that he 
would sooner let the patient die than consent to meet a Homeopathic phy- 
sician in consultation? And did not Dr. Cowling, the Professor of Sur- 
gery in the old college at Louisville, say that,he and his party thought 
that Homceopaths ought all to be in the penitentiary, and allowed to 
practice only on each other? 

Are such men fit to be enthroned over us? What care they that 
Homeopathic practice is far more successful than theirs? It has taken 
the cream of the practice in the cities, and its superiority is so well 
known that a life insurance company in New York, gives better terms to 
those who adhere to the Homceopathic system, than to those who are 
treated by the old school, for the very good reason that in a certain num- 
ber of cases the deaths were 75 under old school practice and 30 under 
the Homeeopathic, and all the hospital statistics tell a similar story. But 
self-conceited bigots care nothing for such facts,even though Dr. Forbes 
confessed that the statistics seemed to demonstrate the worthlessness of 
the old school practice. 

Have they not been fighting over half a century against the combined, 
unanimous experience of American physicians, who have demonstrated 
that the mortality allowed by the old colleges was twice as great asa 
skilful practitioner should allow. The only recognition of their vast im- 
provements was insult and proscription. 

Whenand where did any old school college ever investigate or show a 
willingness to investigate any great improvement introduced by areformer? 
When did their pupils ever know enough of any other system to state its © 
principles correctly ? 

Prof. Gross was generally recognized as the head of the American 
medical profession, and being an old acquaintance, I proposed to him 
to demonstrate for the Medical Association, some of the most important | 
discoveries in physiology,and materia medica, that have ever been made, — 
and he politely told me it could not be done, because they were under a © 
code and I was not, and that it would be better to make a demonstration { 
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before some society not belonging to the medical profession. I have 
retained his letter. | 

You heard some eloquent words from a young doctor. I rather ad- 
mired the young man as a beautiful specimen of what a medical college 
can do to spoil an honest and well-meaning youth of good capacities, by 
filling his mind with falsehoods. He gave out his misinformation fluent- 
ly and vigorously, and made a bountiful out-pouring of his accumulated 
ignorance of the whole subject. If he had listened to my lectures thirty 
years ago, he would have had a proper understanding of this whole sub- 
ject, and been one of the army of progress. Your juvenile instructor 
wanted a law to put down animal magnetism in the healing art. For want 
of proper information he did not know this was another example of col- 
legiate stupidity—that the most enlightened physicians have been using 
and cultivating it for a hundred years,while the colleges and their dupes 
were fighting against it—until very recently they have adopted it like cruel 
step mother, clipped off its hair, starved it half to death, and given it a 
new name Hypnotism, to concea! its origin—and an American doctor— 
himself a prince of quacks, wants us to call it Sygqgnosticzsm. But they 
don’t know a tenth part of it, and they have made it utterly barren of 
practical utility—fer bigotry always runs to barrenness. 

I can take you to an office on Washington street, where patients are 
successfully treated by methods which I taught forty years ago, methods 
often publicly demonstrated, which are ignored and neglected by the 
old school party—and I know this, because about fifteen years ago, I was 
in consultation with two prominent physicians—one of whom was an ex- 
president of the American National Medical Association, and found that 
they knew nothing about it. The names of all are at your service. 

And the Pharisees, who show their masterly inactivity by frowning 
upon every new suggestion that ig not enforced by authority, have the 
audacity to speak of Eclecticism and progress. Verily, the Devil can 
quote scripture! Did not Horace Wells, the unfortunate discoverer of 
anesthesia, bring it to Boston, and after being discouraged and repulsed 
by Boston bigots, go home and commit suicide? Have not the wonder- 
ful discoveries of Hahnemann been fought against with all the noisy 
insolence of a mob, and is not this brutal fight still kept up at Harvard, 
and all along the line, down to the meanest school ‘‘established to sell 
diplomas.’’ | 

Talk of Eclecticism indeed! when there are about 100 valuable reme- 
dies introduced by American Medical Reformers, who call themselves 
Eclectic, which are shamefully neglected by the old colleges, because 
they did not discover or introduce them. When did they ever adopt, or 
even inquire into an improvement introduced by liberal American phy- 
sicians? When the cholera pestilence ravaged Cincinnati in 1849, the 
American class of physicians treated 1500 patients, saving many in a 
pulseless collapse, and had a mortality less than 6 per cent., when the 
customary mortality under the old colleges ranged from 25 to &0 per 
cent. Did they inquire into this, or attempt to profit by this experience? 
The world would have been astounded if they had. 

You do not easily imagine the horrors against which the friends of 
freedom have had to contend. Was it not proved at Vienna, under Dr. 
Diet] in experiments on 3884 patients, that the natural mortality of pneu- 
monia, when left without medicine to the care of nurses, was but 7.4 
per cent., while the mortality under the twe systems sanctioned by the 
colleges, bleeding or tartar emetic, was in each case over 20 per cent., 
and in the charitable institutions of Massachusetts, there has been a 
mortality in the best reports, twice the natural mortality. of the disease, 
and at Tewksbury from 1876 to 1885 a mortality of 40 per cent. If the 
people are to be protected, this is the quackery to be abolished. - 

But I cannot in a few minutes do justice to this subject and I need 








not—for the men who stand inside of those old colleges, have confessed 
their guilty quackery—I say guilty, forthe sentinel who guards a camp 
is considered guilty if he fails in his duty—and if you take them at their — 
own confessions, not what I say of them, but what they say of them- 
selves, (and their guilty consciences have made them confess far more 
than I have ever charged) ; take the confessions ofthe two high priests 
at the highest altars known, Dr. Jas. Johnson, of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, the leading organ of the profession in England, in my yeunger 
days, and Dr. Forbes, of the British and Foreign Quarterly a little later, 
of equally high rank—both of them confess that their profession had 
done no good in diminishing the deaths from disease, and their most 
brilliant lecturer in England, | Sir Thos. Watson, whose book enriches 
my shelves, confessed the same thing in reference to cholera. Add to 
these the confessions of many other eminent men, including a few of 
Harvard College also—and ifyou should decide judicially, you would - 
be compelled to say—the defendants pleading guilty,that those old col- 
leges ought to be abolished as dens of pedantic quackery—full of tech- 
nical learning, but miserably deficient in the best methods of curing 
disease and prolonging life. And the greatest quack of all, in his med- 
ical practice was the rich and splendid surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper, with 
his $100,000 a year,for he not only confessed, but boasted that he used 
only five medicines (and they were heroic), and whoever confesses that 
is a quack of low degree; but he could carve the quivering flesh, and it 
is the men who cut and slash and kill who are lifted to the highest rank. 

And they all confess it! and I most innocently, and without malice 
repeat their confession, and J would even ask your mercy on the defen- 
dants, for in their remorse confessing themselves miserable sinners, 
they have sometimes expressed themselves too strongly; for example. 

Dr. Forbes, Sir John Forbes, physician to Queen Victoria, said: 
‘‘Some patients g set well with the aid of medicines, more without it, and 
still more in spite ot iy’ 

The great surgeon, Valentine Mott, of New York, said that physicians 
‘‘have hurried many to the grave, who would have recovered if left to 
nature.’’ 

The famous Prof. Benj. Rush said: ‘‘We have assisted in multi- 
plying diseases ; we have done more, we have increased their fatality.”’ 

Sir Astley Cooper said: ‘‘The science of medicine is founded on con- 
jecture, and improved by murder.’’ But there are no such confessions 
as these from the men who have left the old colleges behind. The Eclec- 
tic, the Homeopathic, and the Independent physician have no remorse 
—they go on with increasing confidence as long as they live, and when 
the summons comes to join the innumerable caravan, they go to the re- 
ward of a well-spent life. Thereare many intelligent gentlemen who do 
not kuow these things, because they have not been behind the scenes, — 
and have not been in the struggle for medical liberty. If they had they 
would look upon restrictive medical legislation with unutterable loath- — 
ing, as they would know that allopathic medical colleges have always — 
been, and are now from 30 to 50 or 100 years behind the real progress — 
of science, and that no man who depends solely on their college educa- : 
tion, is competent to succeed in a fair competition with one of equal in- — 
dustry, energy and ability, who has pursued science untrammelled by — 
college bigotry, and learned. to dig the jewels of wisdom from the great 








mines of nature. 3 

When Agassiz taught natural science to one of his pupils, he did not — 
set him to reading text-books or listening to lectures, but shut him in a 
room alone with a fish, to study it for a whole day, and then to study it — 
for another day. § 

I say that the old order of colleges have been dens of quackery, and 7 
you whose heads have not been whitened by the snows of 75 winters, have — 
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very little idea of the amount of quackery that has been driven out of these 
colleges,and the amount that still remains to curse the rising generation. 

When we began the battle for medical freedom, calomel was given in 
every disease, and in men’s diseased mouths, teeth were loosened by the 
hundred thousand, and in some cases metallic mercury was found de- 
posited in the bones. My old professor, Cooke, was accustomed to give 
calomel in teaspoon doses, and he who would not engage in this shame- 
ful business was called a quack and proscribed. 

In the treatment of all active diseases blood was poured out by the 
pint and quart, until, if the poor patient recovered, he was but the pale 
ghost of his former self, with a horrid nightmare recollection of the fever 
couch, where fresh water and every comfort were denied him. 

Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, who understands this matter, and has often 
rebuked his associates for their bigotry, has described this most truth- 
fully. He says: ‘‘Look at the poor wretch lying on one side,perhaps for 
days unable to swallow eyen liquids without torture, and with his tongue 
swollen to three or four time its usual size, protruded far beyond the lips, 
intensely sore, while from its tip a constant string of adhesive and stink- 
ing mucus was discharging into a spittoon below,’’ and he says most hon- 
estly that it was such things that produced the rise of Eclecticism and 
Homeopathy. It would require hours to go through all the profession- 
al tortures of poor humanity in those days, which compelled us to strike 
for liberty and establish a free American school for medicine, bound by 
no creed—the Protestantism of the medical church, which is bound by 


time to take possession of this country. But the warfare to defend all 


these horrors was fierce against Beach and his friends, for noble con- 


tributions to medical science, which were honored in Europe. Beach 
was the original pioneer of medical progress in America as Hahnemann 
was in Europe, and never during this century was there any honest in- 
vestigation of the grand discoveries of either, but every endeavor was 
made by slander and diversified falsehoods to crush them, and if the 
medical conspiracy had been as well organized in a gigantic trust as it 
is now, to work their devilish schemes through legislatures the chief 
glory of the age in medical science would have been crushed. But I 
have no time even to glance at other equally important mat ers which 
Imust omit entirely. : 

Two grand reforms have grownup. Another such reform would be 
fatal to the medical oligarchy; and they are determined that it shall not 
be if they can crush it. Where do great reforms come up? Not in the 
colleges,but outside of them,where the chief resources of therapeutic science 
have arisen; for the great majorityof the materia medica came from the 
people and not from the colleges, and the greatest improvements from 
the men they proscribed. 

We demand that a little territory be left for freedom—that the men 
and women who grow up outside of the college shall have free and equal 
competition with college graduates, and this will make Boston the head 
quarters of liberal as well as illiberal medicine, and I promise you that 
Boston shall have medical institutions that will be her pride—such as 
neither Charcot in Paris; nor the faculties of New York and Philadelphia 
can compete with. But gentlemen,I protest against any present legisla- 
tion, because you have not the facts before you,and Ihave not had time to 
present the liberal side of the question. I protest against legislation 
without due information, and I propose the appointment of a commission 
with power to gather facts to report at the next session. I know this 
will be distressing to our opponents; they donot want the facts to come 
before you, and the faet that they dread investigation is sufficient proof 
of the gigaaticimposition they are attempting to urge upon you. 

1 want an investigating committee to reveal the facts, but not a 
packed commission to suppress them—unprejudiced men of honest sta- 
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tistical minds—one representative of each medical party, acceptable to 
that party—one to be selected by the old school party, one by the 
Homeopathic, one by the Eclectic, and one by the Independents, who 
are outside of any medical college at present, and if these four men can 
choose three or four others asimpartial associates, we shallthen havea 
commission which will really enlighten the people and illuminate the 
question of medical legislation, and I am sure you will be astonished at 
the revelations that will be made. 

The bill for which these men ask is the greatest mass of moral de- 
formity that was ever introduced into a Legislature, and I thank God 
that they have been led to expose their true character by their own act, 
fr they cannot deny that this is their bill. 

They do not realize how far below honorable sentiments they are. 
The man of a bad breath seldom realizes it. The miser does not realize 
how mean he is. 

As aman may be poisoned by morbid elements in himself,so does an in- 
tense, heartless selfishness and jealousy make men both morally and intel- 
lectually,as blind as the authors of this stupid bill’ They have made it a 
high crime for a man to write his name correctly. For if he is a college 
graduate and has always borne the title M. D. on his door-plate, and has 
never changed it, though he has given up practice for twenty years, he 
is to be considered as practicing medicine—the court must recognize a 
lie—and if he does not in two months go to anofficer and register and 
show his authority, he is liable to $500 fine and six months’ imprison- 
ment, all for that old door plate !! ‘‘Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad,’’ and they have the impudence to send this piece 
of malicious stupidity to ajudiciary committee. And then thé) order 
everybody to come up and register within two months—but they will not do 
it; they havea vested right i in their profession, and they wont obey—a 
oreat many of the doctors in New York wouldn’t obey, though they had 
a long time given, and they had to pass amendatory acts to persuade 
them all to come in. 

The people of Massachusetts have not been roused to this question here 
presented,for the same reason that the Romans had no law against parri- 
cide—they did not anticipate its possibility? ° 

They do not expect from this capitol any new law creating new crimes 
unknown to common law and common sense, mere mala prohibita for the 
benefit of a special class. 

But even worse than that, it is a bill to overthrow the sovereignty of the 
people—to punish the people cf Massachusetts for daring to disobey the 
authority of colleges, and sustain a rival system, It is an assault upon 
the liberty of speech,ten times worse than the old alien and sedition laws, 
for it does not prohibit hostile speech, it prohibits benevolent speech,the 
kind advice and instruction that any good man would give his neighbor 
when he was in need. The attempt was made in Iowa to imprison a 
good woman for the crime of Healing a neighbor by prayer—benevolence 
a crime! 

In surrendering the people to medical domination itis worse than the 
union of church and state, for that endangers only the pocket, and this 
endangers life also. It is such an outrage upon liberty, that it would 
give a ‘better pretext for forcible resistance to law, than our fathers had 
for throwing the tea into the Boston harbor,and of course it will be tossed 
like its predecessors into the waste basket. 
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3. The cranial investigations of Dr. Buchanan, 
from 1835 to 1841, confirmed nearly all the discov- 
eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccurauies as 
to anatomical location and psychic definition. 
He also discovered the locations of the external 
senses, and found the science thus correcte:l en- 
tirely reliable in the study of character. In these 


‘results he had the substantial concurrence of Dr, — 


W. Byrd Powell, a gentleman of brilliant talents, 

the only efficient American cultivator of the 
- science. 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 
the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and 
found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
‘the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
any region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 

»5, These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittees of investigation, and have, during sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treut this demonstrated science of the brain as an 
-established science, since the establishment. of 
science depends not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, buf upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psychic or social, and supernal or 
spiritual departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it constitutes a vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of all 
medical schools. — 

7. Inits psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
ciencies, and consequently the EDUCATION or 
legislation that is needed. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SCCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of ex- 
pressionit establishes the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ART, making’ a more 
complete and scientific expression of what was 
empirically observed by Delsarte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
‘of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. It gives the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. . 

9. In the department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychic philosophy, and 
establishing a new system of external therapeu- 
tics for electric and nervauric practice, which 


haye been heretofore superficially empirical. It 










also gives us new views of animal developin 
and an entirely new conception of statuesque ¢ 
formation and expression. bo Fhe on 

10. The magnitude and complexity of the new 
science thus introduced give an air of romance 
and incredibility to the whole subject, for noth- 
ing so comprehensive has ever before been scientifi- 
cally attempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to 
conservative minds, to those who tolerate only 
slow advances; but the marvellous character of 
anthropology has not prevented its acceptance by 
all before whom it has been distinctly and fully 
presented, for the singular ease and facility of 
the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the 
all-embracing character of the science, and the 
revolutionary effects of its adoption upon every 
sphere of human life. This marvellous charac- 
ter is most extraordinary in its department of 
PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the existence of 





/ divine elements in man, powers which may be 


developed in millions, by means of which man- 
kindmay hold the key to ail knowledge, to the 
knowledge of the individual characters of per- 
sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 
nations and the geological history of the globe, 
the characters of all animals, the properties of 
all substances, the nature of all diseases and 
mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, 
the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 
truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 
psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of. 
sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 
presented in the ‘‘Manual of Psychometry,” 
while the statement and illustration of the doc- 
trines of anthropology were presented in the 
‘System of Anthropology,’ published in 1854, 
and will be again presented in the forthcoming 
work, ‘‘ Cerebral Psychology,’’ which will show 
how-the doctrines of anthropology are corrobo- 
rated by the labors of ascore of the most eminent 
physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 
present time. - 
If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
and exact statements were true in reference to 
anthropology, its claims upon the attention of all 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga— 
tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed and 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration is an imperative duty for all who recog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by 
habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do 
themselves honor by following the example of 
the Indiana State University in investigating and 
honoring this science before the public, and 
thoughtful scholars may do themselves honor 
by following the examples of Denton, Pierponé, 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. 
The discoverer has ever been ready to co-oper- 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has satisfied 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a faet 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which 
he speaks. The only serious obstacles he has 
ever encountered have been the mental inertia 
which shuns investigation,the cunning cowardice 
which avoids new and not vet popular truths, 
and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 
claims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When .‘anding at the head of 
the leading medical college of Cimcinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings 
before the American people by scientific volumes 
(the ‘*‘ Manual of Psychometry,” ‘‘ Therapeutic 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘‘ New Education’’), anc 
by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, being devotec 
chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as 
the most effective form of philaathropy, may 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wis 
and good in promoting its circulation as thi 
herald of the gtandest reforms that have eve 
been proposed in the name and by ee ee 















of positive science. 
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Oppnotic Creatment of Disease and Vice. 


In all attempts to make an impression on human beings that 
may beneficially change their conditions for the better, there is a 
principle of the highest importance, which is only beginning to be > 
appreciated properly, viz., that the subject should be in a plastic 
condition, and incapable of offering much resistance. 

As we work not upon cold iron, but upon that which has been 
softened by heat into a plastic state, so should we operate upon the 
human mind and body. A calm and passive condition as a listener 
is necessary for a pupil who is to be instructed and guided by a 
teacher, but much more than this is necessary to any great success. 
The subject should be not only thoughtful, but passive and sensitive, 
all his energies of mind and body being for the time subdued. 
Hence my pupils are instructed to put their patients in the passive 
-impressible condition by means of the organ of somnolence in the 
temples and its correspondence at the epigastrium and above it. In 
that somnolent or hypnotic condition, diseases are easily modified or 
conquered by appropriate treatment with the hands or with electric- 
ity, and impressions on the mind are made with ease. This impres- 
sible condition is natural to many persons who are therefore good 
subjects for therapeutic treatment, and for near fifty years the public 
has been entertained in this country by public exhibitions of such 
persons who may be controlled by a word, and made to realize any- 
thing the operator suggests. Asan exhibition for curiosity or amuse- 
ment, such exhibitions are rather repulsive; but if our mesmeric oper- 
ators had directed their labors to the treatment of disease instead of 
public amusement, they would have had splendid and commendable 
results. 

This is what has been done in France, and done by members of 
the medical profession, although in this country professional bigotry 
prevents medical men from engaging in so laudable a form of 
benevolence. 

It is lamentable to see so powerful an agency used in this country 
almost solely to furnish coarse amusement for public audiences, but 
it is much the same in England, and the following description by 
Gurney and Myers in the “ Nineteenth Century” portrays a common 
style of exhibition : — 

“The scene may be a public hall in a university town, the operator 
a woman of vigorous frame and commanding gaze. Sitting along 
_ the back of the platform is a row of young men, groups of whom are in 
turn called forward, and seemingly compelled to go through ridiculous 
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sities, - laugh, sneeze, or jump, till ey are floundering i in agony, to 
divest themselves of their personal property, and generally to behave 
in amanner for which the blushes of a lifetime will hardly atone. In 


the midst of this scene a disturbance is heard at the door, and a bare- 


headed undergraduate is seen forcing an entrance. With gaze fixed — 
on the mesmerist, he pushes his way to the platform, regardless of 
the obstacles interposed by the audience, over whose hats or persons © 
he tramples with equal indifference. Remonstrances are not spared 


him, but he does not appear to hear them, and ends his headlong 


career by flinging himself at the feet of the stern mistress of his 
destinies. It turns out, on inquiry, that on a previous evening he 
has been hidden to attend, and all his efforts and precautions have 
not enabled him to resist the command. 

“Or let us shift the scene to an exhibition before a less educated 
assemblage, where the greater simplicity of the ‘subjects’ makes 
them succumb still more rapidly and completely to the operator’s 
will. Here will be seen a score or so of rough boys and men crowd- 


ing on to the platform. They are accepted as ‘subjects’ without 


parley, and in a few minutes a majority of them are to be seen 


blindly following about a shght youth who reminds us of the former 


operator in nothing except the force and fulness of his gaze, and who. 


has apparently dominated them by that gaze alone, aided by a few 


passes from his fingers. 

“As they crowd on his heels, jostling over him and each other in 
their efforts to gain his eye, they have all the air of Frankensteins. 
which his magic has created, and of which he now can rid himself 
no more. At last, with a clap and a gesture, he restores them to 
comparative sanity. He then calls one of them forward and bids 
him place his flat palm on his own, a rapid pass or two, and the 


victim, with all his contortions, can no longer remove his hand from 


the cohesion of the living magnet. Another series of passes, and 
the whole arm is rendered stiff and insensible. Pins may be run 
into it, pinches may assault it, and its owner looks on in smiling con- 
tentment. Another ‘subject’ is then selected and thrown into a 
deeper state of trance, in which he is told that he is to awake in a 
quarter of an hour, and then to perform a long series of actions, © 
such as taking off his coat, and putting it on inside out, stealing his 
neighbors’ handkerchiefs, and so on. While he is left to his quarter 
of an hour’s slumber, a dramatic element is introduced, and the 
whole remaining bevy are induced to pore upon the ground, and 
solemnly employ themselves in reading the inscriptions on imaginary 
tombstones. In pursuing these studies, they unintentionally collide, 


and angry pushes vindicate the objects of their respective homage 


from desecration by alien steps. Suddenly a white handkerchief is 
fluttered in their midst by their relentless controller, and, at the 
word ‘ghost,’ they fly asunder in the wildest confusion, one. or two 
leaping out among the audience, convulsed with terror, and taking 


refuge under einies and benches. After a time the twee impression 


seems to vanish, and in an absorbed and stealthy fashion they again 
approach their respective tombstones, to be again scattered by a wave: 
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_ of the magician’s handkerchief. And, at last, when the churchyard 
struggle has become too thronged and violent, a sudden word fixes 
each all at once back in the-place and posture in which it finds him. 
They are now released, and one of them in shame and confusion — 
hastily attempts to leave the place of entertainment. Vain thought; 

_ he is suffered to skulk down the length of the hall, but at the very 
threshold a word of command from the platform turns him as motion- 
less as Lot’s wife, and another brings him back like Eurydice, drawn 
all unwillingly from the portals of safety by a force which he can 
neither resist nor comprehend. : 

“Then follows an interlude in which the sleeper, punctual to the 
time appointed, wakes up and performs in correct order, but with 
bewildered pauses — during which he appears to dive into the very 

depths of his memory —the series of actions which had been im- 

pressed a quarter of an hour before on his sleeping brain. The final 

act of the drama is one of calm. Another whispered suggestion 

persuades each subject, in turn, that he sees floating in the air above 

him some object. which his imagination is allowed to shape into sun- 

set glories or angel beckonings, or whatever may most readily stimu- 

late his sentiments of admiration and awe. One stands rapt and 

motionless, transformed from an ordinary English working boy into _ 

a model for St. Sebastian, others fall one by one on their knees, their 

homely countenances lightening with an expression that a painter 

might envy. A ruffianly tanner in the centre of the stage clasps his 
hands, and shows a dark visage concentrated into glowing intensity. 

Leaning over him, the mesmerist says, ‘What. do you see?’ Ina | 

eruff whisper comes the answer, ‘Heaven!’ But this state of ten- 

sion cannot be too far prolonged. Gradually the adoring crew roll 

over from their knees on their backs, and the curtain falls on a bevy 

of motionless figures who have sunk below the limit of consciousness 

into profound and dreamless sleep. In another minute, if we peep 

behind the curtain, we shall see the operator waking his subjects one 

by one. One or two of them complain of headache, which a few: 
upward passes relieve, and they walk home apparently none the 

worse — later on, indeed, we shall have to point out circumstances in 
which they may find themselves much the better for their evening’s 
experience.” 

‘In the following article, Dr. C. Luoyp Tuckny has given an inte- 
resting description, in the ‘ Nineteenth Century ” for December, of 
the great success of Dr. Liébault. Judging from his statements, the 
impressibility of the French population must be very great. I have — 
long known that it was much greater than that of the English, and it 
was in consequence of this that Mesmer and his followers have had 
so much greater success in France than in England. What is pos- 
sible in France is still more possible in more southern countries — in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, 
and all Northern Africa, while India was shown by Dr. Esdaile’s 
experience to be unequalled as a field for magnetic treatment. The 
southern portion of the United States will prove also to be an_excel- 
lent field for such treatment. The students of Therapeutic Sarcog- 
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nomy have had great success in Texas, and Mexico ‘fois a still 


more inviting field for mental and manual treatment. 
Dr. Liébault, as described in the following essay, has relied almost 
entirely on mental treatment or suggestion; but his success would 


M _ have been very greatly increased if he had inderstodd the principles 


of Sarcognomy, and applied them in manual treatment. 

Dr. Tuckey deserves much credit for his independence in doing 
full justice to a subject which the old colleges have uniformly 
opposed and discredited in England and America. 





“The ancient capital of the duchy of Lorraine has an eventful 
history, and from its position, so near the German frontier, we may 
safely prophesy that stirring times are yet in store for it. But, what- 
ever may be its future, this thriving and charming town has one 
claim to celebrity which may perhaps dwarf and outlive all others: 
it is the birthplace of a system of healing which seems destined to 
be of immense importance to humanity, and which may considerably 
modify the present practice of medicine. 

Treatment by psycho-therapeutics has been so much written about 
and so universally discussed on the Continent, that it is somewhat 
surprising to find the subject unknown commonly or misunderstood 
in this country. It is to introduce the general reader to a discovery 
of unusual interest and importance that this paper is written.. The 
scientific and professional inquirer, and all who would go further 
afield in their investigations, are referred to the exhaustive and 
critical works of Liébault, Bernheim, Beaunis (Le Somnambulisme 
provoqué, 2me édit., Paris, 1887), Liégiois, Ochorowicz (The Power 
of the Mind over the Body, London, 1846), Braid (De la Suggestion 
Mentale, Paris, 1887), Hack Tuke (Illustrations of the Influence of 
the Mind over the Body, 2d edit., London, 1884), Charles Richet, 
and others. 

It is now about thirty years since the first author on this list — Dr. 
Liébault of Nancy — conceived the idea of employing suggestion 
combined with hypnotism as a therapeutic agent, not merely for the 
relief of so-called nervous and fanciful complaints, but for the cure 
of the majority of diseases which afflict humanity. Those were the 
declining days of mesmerism. After having excited universal atten- 
tion and some enthusiasm, it had been finally boycotted by the medi- 
cal profession. For many years he had to contend with prejudice 
and strenuous opposition from every side; but through good and evil 
report he persevered in his work, laboring chiefly among the poor, 
and devoting the best part of his life to their gratuitous relief. In 
spite of the publicity with which he carried on his treatment — his 
dispensary having from the first been open to all who chose to visit 
it—-and of a very able treatise in which he fully described his 


method and recorded his cases, his system seems to have attracted — 


little attention until it was taken up by Dr. Bernheim, professor in 
the Faculty of Medicine at Naney, who publicly demonstrated its 


success in his hospital clinique, and published (in 1880) his cele-_ 


brated book De la Suggestion et de ses applications a la Thérapeutique. 
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This work at once secured the attention of the medical profession — 
and of physiologists and psychologists generally, and did much to _ 
place the system on a firm basis. Knowledge and appreciation of 
Dr. Liébault’s method of treatment spread rapidly, and took root, 
and we now find it practised by a considerable number of specialists : 
- and other medical men all over the Continent. | 
I believe that if the intelligent traveller who breaks his journey 
to the Vosges or Germany at Nancy were to know what an interest-_ 
ing drama is daily being enacted in one of the back streets of the 
town, he would spend a couple of hours with Dr. Liébault, even at 
the risk of curtailing his visit to the Ducal Palace or leaving unseen 
the rather mean-looking cathedral. ‘The genial doctor welcomes all 
inquirers, and generally inoculates them with some of his own en- 
thusiasm. 
Let us look into his dispensary, and see what is going on. It is 
an unpretentious one-storied building, separated by a garden from 
his house. Every week-day morning its doors open punctually at 
seven — for the day begins early in French provincial towns — and 
patients come crowding in. Of these there will be on an average 
about thirty or forty, belonging mostly to the small shop-keeping, the 
artisan, and laboring classes. These invalids are of all types, from | 
the keen-eyed little bowrgeoise — whose sedentary life in some small 
shop has not dulled her vivacity — to the stolid-looking, heavy-footed 
hind from some Alsatian farm. Most of them are suffering from 
some chronic complaint. One is sure to see cases of old-standing 
paralysis, asthma, epilepsy, rheumatism, neuralgia, and especially of — 
dyspepsia in its Protean forms. ‘The professional observer will note 
examples of rare disease of the circulatory and nervous systems, 
‘sent up probably from the surrounding districts by practitioners 
whose science they have baffled. 3 2 
eg A new patient enters upon his course of treatment in the usual 
fashion. His medical history is inquired into, with any side facts 
which may bear upon it; his present symptoms are investigated; he 
is, if necessary, examined, and every detail of his case is entered for 
future reference. He is then desired to sit down and watch the 
treatment being applied to other sufferers: this is found to have a 
quieting effect upon patients, and to give them confidence. In half 
an hour or so his turn comes, and Dr. Liébault calls him to take his 
place in the large arm-chair, which probably has held more devotees 
of Morpheus than any other chair in the world. The Doctor speaks 
kindly and reassuringly to him, tells him to banish all fear and, as 
far as possible, all extraneous thoughts, but to closely follow his 
words and suggestions. One by one the phenomena which attend 
the oncoming of sleep are suggested to him. ‘ Your eyelids,’ says 
the Doctor, ‘are becoming heavy: you can hardly keep them open. 
My voice sounds more and more distant. Your sight grows dim, and 
objects appear indistinct to you. A numbness is creeping over your 
limbs. It is impossible for you to keep awake: your eyes are shut.’ 
_ (Here the eyes are held closed by the operator’s hand.) ‘You are 
4 fast asleep.’ If the subject is of average sensibility, he will indeed 
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be asleep by this time, and his appearance will be exactly that of one 
slumbering naturally and peacefully. 

It is now that the treatment commences. We will take a very 
common case, and suppose that we have before us a sufferer from 
chronic indigestion. or years he has not eaten a meal with healthy 
appetite nor without feeling some uneasiness after it. He has con- 
-_- stant nausea, tightness across the chest, headache, sleeplessness, and 
: depression of spirits —in short, all the miserable symptoms of dys- 
pepsia. With these his appearance fully agrees. He is heavy and 
apathetic ; his eyes are dull, his body wasted, his skin dry and dis- 
colored. 

The Doctor begins by rubbing and gently pressing the parts 
chiefly affected, at the same time telling the patient that the pain he 
now feels is to pass away; that his digestion is to become easy ; that 
he is to take food with appetite; that the secretions and functions 
are to become natural; the circulation is to improve; the chilliness 
and nausea are to be replaced by warmth and well-being. He next 
touches the head, saying that the dull aching and heaviness are to 
disappear; that sleep is to come at night, quickly and naturally ; 
©... that the complaint i is to be entirely cured. 

These ‘suggestions’ given, the sleeper is allowed but a few mo- 
ments more of oblivion. Patients are still coming in, and the chair 
is wanted. So the Doctor arouses him with a word, or a few passes 
of a fan, and his place is taken by another sufferer. He will most 
likely feel wide awake at once and all the better for his short sleep. 
The pain has vanished, and in its stead is a comfortable sensation of 
warmth; his head feels cool and clear, and he returns home with a 
more natural appetite than he has known for a long time. Before 
leaving he is told to come again next day, when the same process 
will be gone through; but he probably will be more quickly in- 
fluenced, and on subsequent visits it may be enough for him to sit 

down, to have Dr. Liébault look at him, close his eyes, and say 
‘Dormez’ for him to fall into profound sleep. This sleep is apt to 
become more sound each time it is induced, and the sounder it is the 
_. better for the patient. But even when only a sight torpor can be 
obtained good results may be expected. 

If possible the treatment is repeated every morning for several 
days, and all that the Doctor has foretold comes to pass. The dys- 
peptic recovers his appetite, his cheeks begin to fill out, he loses the 
cadaverous hue of chronic ill-health, the “distressing symptoms dis- 
appear, and in a short time he is curéd. 

I have purposely chosen a very simple case, in which the disease 
was due to some functional disorder, such as a slight local conges- 
tion or an abnormality of secretion. But it would be wrong to 
suppose that the suggestive treatment: is adapted for only compara- 
tively mild ailments. Experience has taught the exact contrary, 
and indeed I am inclined to doubt the wisdom of treating all 
patients and all maladies indiscriminately by this system, and to 
think that it should be reserved for cases which have resisted ordin- 
ary methods of dealing. 
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Dr. Bernheim divides the progress to complete hypnotic sleep 
into a series of defined stages. The first stage is characterized by 


_ torpor of the limbs and general somnolence, though the subject can 


still exercise his will if called upon to do so. He is conscious of all 
that goes on around him, and would probably deny having any un- 


_ usual sensation. The second stage resembles catalepsy. If a limb 


be placed by the operator in any position, no matter how strained, it 
will remain so fixed for an indefinite period; the subject, if ordered 
to relax it, will attempt to obey, but the will has lost its power over 


the muscles, and the limb retains its attitude, or, after some time, 


falls, as by its own weight. The sleeper, if here aroused, may still 
deny having slept, and is frequently able to repeat any conversation 
that may have been held near him. 

In the next two stages the influence of the operator becomes 
more apparent. A movement of the patient’s hmbs, induced by him, 
is automatically continued. The patient becomes deaf to every voice 


except his; bystanders may speak to him as loudly as they will, but _ a 


he takes no notice of them, while each word of the operator is heard 
and, in many instances, replied to in the toneless, level voice familiar 


to all who have heard persons talk in their sleep. The fifth and a 


sixth stages are more advanced states of automatism. In the seventh 
comes absolute forgetfulness of all that has occurred during the 
sleep. In the eighth the patient is prepared to entertain any haliu- 
cination suggested to him by the operator. Give him water to 


drink, telling him it is wine of some special vintage, and as such © : 


he will accept it; hold strong ammonia to his nostrils, describing it 
as some delicate perfume, and he will inhale the strong fumes without 


‘ wincing and with evident satisfaction. .In the ninth and final stage, 


which is only reached in rare instances, he becomes susceptible to 
post-hypnotic hallucination. Tell him that on his awaking he is to 
sit in a particular chair, to open a certain book, to address some 
person present; he will in due time obey, though often with visible 
reluctance, and if questioned as to the motive of his action, he will 
reply that something, he knows not what, impelled him to it. On 
the contrary, he may be required not to see some given person. He 


is awakened, and though that person may be at his elbow, may speak 


- 
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loudly to him, and even touch him, the patient will utterly ignore 
his existence. This state, which is termed negative hallucination, 
may continue for some hours unless dispelled by the operator. I 
must here explain that such experiments have no place in serious 
practice, and that those I witnessed in Dr. Liébault’s dispensary were 
made by him only as a means of easy demonstration, and of course 
with the full consent of the subjects. 

Persons under treatment, when asked why the sleep has come 
upon them, assign various reasons. Some attribute it to having fixed — 
their eyes on one particular object—the operator’s hand, for in- 
stance, held in front of them. Others suppose that his voice has 
lulled them to unconsciousness, as a cradle-song lulls an infant. But 
they generally agree in saying that both the falling asleep and the 
awaking are easy and pleasant; as regards the latter, however, there 
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are occasional exceptions. Now and then a patient, especially in the 
early days of his treatment, will awake with feelings of chilliness, 
nausea, and faintness, such as many of us have experienced after 
sleeping at an unwonted hour and in an unusual position. But 
these effects are removed by putting him to sleep again for a few 
moments and ‘suggesting’ that he shall wake without any dis- 
agreeable sensations. 

Hearing for the first time of this treatment by suggestions, one 
may be inclined, if not to set the whole thing down as a delusion, at 
least to take for granted that the induced state is a form of hysteria, 
attainable only by impressionable women, or by men of unusually 
feeble mental and physical organization ; to consider it useless as a 
means of healing, or effectual only for those malades imaginaires 
who are always in search of some new medical dissipation and are 
prone to fancy cures as unreal as their ailments. Such a conclusion 
would, however, be entirely false. All physicians practising this 
system are agreed that men —no feeble valetudinarian, but soldiers, 
outdoor laborers, artisans of the most commonplace and practical 
type —are, if anything, more susceptible than women. It is true, 
indeed, that Dr. Liébault’s patients, and hospital patients generally, 
are peculiarly impressionable. This is easily accounted for. Those 
persons, as a rule, belong to the working classes; they are ac- 
-customed to obey and to conciliate their superiors in social rank; 
with them the voice of authority falls on ears prepared to receive it, 
acts upon a brain that is unaccustomed to weigh, to argue, to resist. 
This is one reason why children are the best subjects. Between the 
ages of three and fourteen, all children, except idiots,* may be con- 
sidered hypnotisable. 

Observing this, though thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
Dr. Liébault’s system, I still felt some doubts as to its general 
applicability. Desiring to either confirm these or dispel them, I 
determined on leaving Nancy to visit Amsterdam, where Drs. Van 
Renterghem and Van Eeden, disciples of Dr. Liébault, carry on an 
extensive practice, chiefly among the middle and upper classes. In 
Holland, and especially in the capital, education and culture reach 
a very high standard, while it cannot be said that among any class 
the emotional and imaginative faculties have undue predominance. 
Accordingly I watched with great interest the practice of these 
physicians, to whose professional courtesy and kindness I owe much 
gratitude. Among their patients I found the same results as among 
the humbler clients of the good doctor at Nancy. The hypnotic or 
somnolent state was indeed not always induced with equal rapidity, 
but unsusceptible patients were extremely rare, and, the state once 
induced, the suggestive treatment had exactly the same effect as on 
the poorest and most illiterate subjects. 

*The system has, however, done wonders for children of extremely weak 
intellect, Dr. Liébault told me of one case in particular, that of a boy eleven years 
of age who, when first brought to him, appeared almost idiotic and quite incapable 
of being taught. But during a three-months’ course of treatment, his brain became 


so developed that he had learned to read, and to do sums in the first four rules of 
arithmetic, 
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There are, of course, persons who pride themselves on their 
strength of intellect, and their superiority to all influences of this 
nature. These are usually not hypnotizable, because they refuse to 


concentrate their thoughts, or concentrate them to resist the sug- 


gestions of the operator. But such persons would, naturally, no 
more put themselves under suggestive treatment than they would 
consult any physician whose advice they were determined beforehand 
not to follow. 

As I have already said, the most generally susceptible age is 
from three to fourteen; but susceptibility, once existent, continues 
in the adult subject to an advanced period of life. In old age it 
diminishes, or entirely ceases, and in children under three no effect 
can, as a rule, be produced, it being hardly possible to command 
their attention. For this same reason lunatics and idiots * are com- 
monly insusceptible. It is also extremely difficult to affect persons 
whose minds, though not in conscious opposition to the influence, 
are preoccupied or excited, or who are suffering acute bodily pain, 
or even some minor discomfort, the thought of which they are not 
able to put aside. It follows that, although operations have been 
performed during the hypnotic sleep, and as painlessly as if chloro- 
form had been administered, yet hypnotism and suggestion can 
never supplant the ordinary anesthetics. Before an operation the 
patient’s mind must, except in very rare cases, be too much perturbed 
to be brought under the hypnotic influence ; and it is indeed as well 
that the treatment should be regarded as purely medical, and not as 
an accessory to surgical practice. 

One is asked whether treatment by suggestion has power over 
every form of disease. Over some it has none, or only to a very 
limited extent. It cannot remove developed cancer or tumor. It 
cannot reconstruct what disease has destroyed, nor make the morti- 
- fied limb sound, nor do the legitimate work of the surgeon’s knife. 
Neither can it stay the course of small-pox, diphtheria, and other 
acute maladies whose name is a terror. In their presence, so far as 
our present experience goes, it is comparatively ineffectual, or must 
at least go hand in hand with the ordinary systems of medicine. 

It is in diseases of slower development, in diseases that may be- 
come, or have become, chronic, that treatment by suggestion is 
eminently successful. It is especially so in affections of the brain, 
of the nerves, of the digestive system. It frequently acts like magic 
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on rheumatism, on paralysis, on hysteria, which is indeed no fanciful - 


ailment, as some will persist in calling it, but a real and terrible foe, 
taking many shapes, and requiring to be combated with the best and 
strongest methods at our command — moral as well as physical. 

And the effect of this treatment is, in many cases, not merely 
physical; it has decided power over evil habits and vicious propen- 
sities. Dr. Liébault has counted among his patients many slaves of 
alcoholism and other forms of self-indulgence who through him have 
become enfranchised. One man whom [ remarked, a French soldier, 
had for months been under almost continual punishment for drunk- 


* See note, p. 120 
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enness. Dr. Liébault has made’ a temperate man of him —I say 





“temperate” advisedly, because in that part of France teetotalism 
does not as yet enter into the scheme of things. He is allowed a_ 
small quantity of wine at meals only, and is forbidden to take an_ 


extra glass or to drink between whiles. ‘The man declares that he 


feels no desire to exceed his allowance, nor to accept offers of drink — 


from his comrades. I should judge him to be by nature singularly 
destitute of the moral strength necessary for self-restraint. 

Another case was that of a railway porter, who, by persistently 
smoking and chewing tobacco, had brought himself into a lamentable 
state of health. He suffered from dyspepsia, intermittent action of 
the heart, sleeplessness, and ‘muscular tremor, and had threatenings 
of amaurosis. The doctor suggested complete disuse of tobacco, and 
ordered him to feel a distaste for every form of it. This command 
was strictly obeyed. The patient smoked and chewed no longer, 
because he could not; he turned with loathing from his pipe and his’ 
quid, and in about a week he was cured of the consequences of his 
indulgence. The doctors at Amsterdam told me they had treated 
many victims of the morphia-craving with equally good results. 

The passion for intoxicating drink, regarded formerly as altogether 
a moral vice, is now recognized as a form of disease, and called 
alcoholism, dipsomania, and such-like names. The opium passion, 
and all uncontrollable cravings for narcotic poisons, are looked upon 
in the same light—as disorders of nerve or brain, hereditary or self- 
acquired, to be less condemned than pitied, and to the care of which 
not the moralist alone, but also the physician must bring his best 
efforts. 

It is possible that in time all vice may come to be so considered — 
‘sin, as a physical malady; crime, as its manifestation. Facts given 
in Dr. Liébault’s book, and others brought forward by Dr. Bérillon 


at the meeting of the French Association for the Advancement of — 


Science, held at Nancy in 1886, also instances published from time to 
time by Dr. Auguste Voisin (of the Salpétriére in the Revue 
@’ Hypnotisme, point unmistakably to such possibilities. ‘Treatment 
by suggestion has been tried on many devotees of vice, and with the 
happiest results. Inmates of the Paris female reformatories — women 
steeped in depravity, obscene of tongue, and as it seemed utterly 
incorrigible — have, by a course of this treatment, been transformed 
into decent members of society, and, in some instances, have for 
years held, and deserved to hold, positions of trust. 


From this point of view, how important, how doubly grave 


- becomes the vocation of the physician who in very truth shall 
minister to a mind diseased. What is termed Preventive Medicine 
has, during the last few decades, become a branch of medical science ; 
so likewise, in the not very remote future, Reformative Medicine may 
take a recognized place. 


What is the explanation of these phenomena which we have here 


imperfectly discussed? In the various scientific treatises on the 


subject, by the authors whom I have referred to and ,others, several 


theories are advanced to account for them —theories differing mate- 
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rially from each other, and yet agreeing at some important points. 
The Nancy school has followed the example of Braid, the celebrated 
Manchester surgeon, who was the first to formulate a rational 
explanation of the mesmeric and kindred states (Neurypnology, 
London, 1843). Its disciples reject all theories of supernatural and — 
mystic influence; they deny the presence of a ‘magnetic fluid,’ and 
maintain that hypnotic and natural sleep are analogous. Professor 
Bernheim quotes instances in which, by speaking to a patient who 
had fallen into natural sleep, he has produced the hypnotic sleep 
without awakening him, and without any visible sign of transition. 
The subject still slept peacefully ; only his mind had come into com- 
munication with that of the physician. ‘Then,’ a reader may insist, 
‘some emanation, some magnetic or electric current, must. have 
passed from the one organism to the other.’ Not so: the relation 
between them was merely such a relation as may at any moment 
exist between any two human beings. The sleeper obeyed the doc- 
tor’s voice — yes, because he heard it, and it was a voice be had 
been accustomed to obey. Or he followed the Doctor’s gestures, 
either because his intensified sense of hearing conveyed to him the 
faintest sound made in producing them, or because, his sleep being 
light, he saw the movement from between his slightly open eyelids. 
A gesture made behind the patient, and so cautiously as to produce 
no sound, or made before him, his eyes being kept covered, says Dr. 
Bernheim, produces no response whatever. 
[In this the followers of Braid show a narrowness of mind too 
common in the medical profession by ignoring the researches of 
others. It has often been demonstrated that a subject may be ae 
affected by an operator whom he does not see or hear, and even at a ie 
considerable distance. And as to the transmission of an aura, influ- 
ence, or fluid, it has been demonstrated throughout the present cen- 
tury by the effects of mesmerized water and by the influence which 
the magnetizer sends in paper to his patients, which often produces 
cures. It is demonstrated too by the psychometric perception of an 
influence in anything which has been in contact with a human being. 
This influence may even be conducted like electricity by suitable 
media, or obstructed from transmission by certain non-conductors. | 
Many persons can, by auto-suggestion, determine their time of 
waking. A man has to rise at an unwontedly early hour in order to. 
begin a journey or to transact some important business. Before 
allowing himself to sleep, he impresses this necessity on his mind, 
and in all probability he will awake at the appointed time. With 
some people such self-obedience has become a regular habit, and 
however fatigued they may be they are certain to awake at any 
moment they have determined on before going to sleep. 
Indian fakirs and Mahomedan dervishes, who by long practice 
have attained an amazing power of concentration, can at will produce 
in themselves a state of hypnotism, shown by mental exaltation and 
complete unconsciousness of their surroundings. While so absorbed, 
they will placidly endure conditions which in their normal state 
would cause unbearable fatigue and agony. Buddhist devotees —— 
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and indeed devotees of many other religions — attain by what, prac: 


tically, is auto-suggestion a foretaste of Nirvana, or a state of trance, 
ecstasy, or beatific vision. , The history of cults abounds with such 
cases. ; 

Dr. Liébault tells me that he has frequently employed auto-sug- 
gestion as a means of self-cure: when suffering from some slight 
ailment, such as an attack of neuralgia, he has lain down, fixed his 
eyes on some bright object, and wished to sleep for half an hour and 
awake free from pain. A true hypnotic sleep has been thus induced, 
and he has awaked at the suggested moment, with the pain gone. I 
take it, however, that his case is exceptional, and that the curative 
suggestion, to be effective, must generally be supplied by another 
person. 

Professor Bernheim defines the hypnotic state as a psychical condt- 
tion, in which the subject is influenced by suggestion to an increased 
degree. In this state, as we have seen, he is in relation. with the 
operator, whose suggestions he accepts and obeys unquestioningly. 
These suggestions may be trivial and useless, as in the case of some 
experiments which I have quoted for illustration; or they may be, 
and in treatment are, serious and beneficial. But, whatever be their 
nature, the patient’s mind is, for the time being, entirely bent on 
carrying them out; and, if so directed, will act on the body to effect 
changes of beneficial tendency. ‘Thus some morbid habit is, for the 
time, controlled by a command or suggestion acting through the 
imagination. A patient is subject to periodical attacks of some com- 
plaint — say asthma or neuralgia. His system has accepted the mor- 
bid condition, which has become as much a habit as waking in the 
morning, or eating at.regular hours. Such a one is put into the 
hypnotic sleep; his mind is closed against all impressions except 
the suggestion of the operator; it strives to obey this suggestion, 
that the pain shall not return at the usual time. ‘That time arrives, 
and the morbid habit tries to assert itself. There will be some un- 
easiness, a transient difficulty of breathing in the one case, a slight 
pricking or burning in the other; but the morbid habit is weakened, 
and a few repetitions of the treatment suffice to overcome it. In 
cases where the complaint is of long standing, very little, of course, 


can be done without perseverance, as a complete change has to be. 


effected in the constitution. 

And still, though we see and record such results, we cannot tell 
why or how a patient in the hypnotic state is influenced to his cure. 
We may theorize on this subject, but as yet it remains a mystery. 
Whether human intelligence will ever compass it, is doubtful, though 
great neurologists, among others Professor Charcot of Paris, are at 
work trying to make it clear. In the meantime, the friends of treat- 
ment by suggestion accept it, as we all accept much that we cannot 
understand. 

[This is a true expression of the prevalent ignorance of psychic 
and cerebral science, owing to the abandonment of the rational and 
easy methods of investigating the brain and soul. It is obvious that 
the processes of Dr. Liébault are not such as would control mankind 
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generally in their normal condition of vigor and firmness. The 
effect is due to a sensitive passiveness in the subject, which is to 
many a natural condition, especially when they submit to an opera- 
tor. This passive sensitiveness and impressibility belong to the ante- 
rior half of the brain —to all of it in some degree, as the opposite 
positive condition belongs to the posterior half. | 

It is at the anterior end of the middle lobe (behind the sockets of 
the eyes) that my experiments have definitely located all our physi-, | 
eal sensibilities, and this location has been confirmed by the experi- 
ments of Ferrier and other vivisectors and pathologists. Hence, by 
touching the temples of a sensitive individual an inch behind the 
external angle of the eye, we produce the extreme degree of sensi- 
tive impressibility, and this results in the closure of the eyes if the 
impression extends a little above the spot just mentioned. 

If we extend an arch from this region of somnolence and impres- 
sibility over the top of the head to the same on the opposite side 
(which will pass just in front of the coronal suture), we indicate the 
portion of the brain which evolves the spiritual as well as the physical 
sensibility. The organs lying along this arch develop Ideality, Spir- 
ituality, Faith, Imitation, Devotion, Friendship, and Admiration — 
faculties which enable one to surrender to another’s influence, and to_ 
be controlled by another mind. There is much of this tendency in 
the French national character, as shown by their blind devotion to 
any popular leader. At present the favorite is Boulanger. 

The group of organs just mentioned are more predominant in 
females than in males, and hence that sex affords a larger number 
of impressible subjects. This impressibility or capacity of being 
moulded by social influence, and harmonized with our friends, is very 
important in conjugal and social life, and gives a certain unity and 
solidarity to the family and to society; but strong positive characters 
preserve their individuality, and make their impression on all around 
them instead of being controlled by society. | 
Let it be our task to suppress the evil and develop the good. Let 
us surround the practice of hypnotism with those precautions which 
the welfare of society demands, and suffer it to be employed by 
qualified men only, who may be trusted to use it as they use other 
curative agents, without any affectation of mystery or occultism. 
Let us put down degrading exhibitions of unhealthy psychical ex- 
periments, as they have been put down in Holland, Switzerland, and — 
other countries; and let no one allow himself to be psychically in- 
fluenced by a stranger nor by any person in whom he has not well- 
founded confidence. Stories of men and women being hypnotized 
against their will by strangers, are, I am inclined to believe, mostly 
mythical — the general experience of experts being that ne person 
can hypnotize another for the first time without his or her consent. 
The hypnotizer is able to guard even his most susceptible patients 
against being so affected by another than himself, by suggesting 
during the sleep that they shall obey no hypnotic influence except 
his own. Of this Dr. Bernheim gives an interesting example. A 
very susceptible patient, whom he had formerly hypnotized with 
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ease, put herself under his care. Judging that she was again a fit, 
case for the psycho-therapeutical treatment, he endeavored to in- 
duce the sleep, but, to his surprise, found her absolutely insuscept- 
ible. He presently called intDr. Liébault, who in a few seconds put 
her in a deep sleep, and, while she was in that condition, asked her 
why she had resisted Dr. Bernheim. She replied that Dr. Beaunis, 
whose patient she had recently been, had suggested to her during 
sleep that she must be susceptible only to his influence and that of 
Dr. Liébault. Of this order she had no recollection in her waking 
moments. | 

The Continental physicans who practise this system are wisely 
careful to protect themselves and their patients with such precau- 
tions as they would use in administering anzesthetics: —never hyp- 
notizing any patient without his own free consent, or that of his 
natural or legal guardians, and insisting on some third person being 
present —if possible a relation or friend of the patient. The more 
cultured and broad-minded of them regard the treatment, not as a 
universal specific, to be used against all diseases and with all patients 
to the exclusion of other means of healing, but rather as a valuable 
adjunct to these in certain cases. They choose not to be innovators 
but improvers— not to take away, but to add; and they work with a 
firm conviction that it should be the aim of medical science and of 
its exponents to press all remedial agents into the service of — 
humanity.” 

The foregoing admirable essay shows a spirit of progress amon 
French physicians widely different from that of the Allopathic 
followers of the American Medical Association. The bigotry and 
arrogance of that Association in America greatly exceeds that of 
the old profession abroad. The culture of hypnotism and the 
psychometric experiments in France are referred to very contempt- 
uously in several American medical journals. They manifest an 
intense jealousy against anything but drug practice, and against any- 
thing done without the authority of diplomas. A specimen of this 
intensely selfish jealousy appears in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal of Jan. 24 which says of Dr. Tuckey’s s report: —— 

“Doubtless there is much exaggeration in the results claimed. 
Not even Dr. Liébault’s high reputation and apparent honesty can 
altogether divest his practices of all semblance of charlatanry.” “In 
characterizing such performances as Dr. Tuckey witnessed at Prof. 
Liébault’s dispensary as having about them a semblance of charla- 
tanry, we have expressed the simple truth. No one kgowing any- — 
thing about hypnotism can believe that more than one-fourth of | 
those patients that present themselves at Liébault seances are amen- — 
able to, or can in any way be benefited by, hypnotic influence, 
Yet all are encouraged to make the trial, and all are expected, doubt- — 
less, to pay their Thee. Moreover, no knowledge of medicine or 
surgery is required for the exercise of this new system of therapeu- — 
tics. Prof. Liébault may be a master of pathology and diagnosis, — 
but what he does, according to Dr. Tuckey so successfully, the © 
veriest ignoramus, provided he have the brazen assurance, may do 
just as well.” 
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From this we learn that a simple method of relieving disease,. 
which anybody can practice, is charlatanry, disgraceful to an edu- 
cated profession. It may diminish professional revenues, and 
that is quackery. A five hundred dollar fine for interfering with a 
doctor’s fees by successful competition is what the B. M. S. Journal 
or its allies have asked from the Massachusetts Legislature. To 
what a low moral status do the Allopathic colleges reduce their 

upils. | 

4 The foregoing description by Dr. Tuckey shows that Dr. Liébault 
has himself the temperament of a good magnetic healer which quali- 
fies him to attain success where many others might fail. It also 
shows that he does not confine himself to suggestion, but puts his 
hands on the morbid organs for local treatment, so that after all he 
has done nothing but what has been done before by operators who 
were not physicians. To heal disease by the imposition of hands is. 
an old story. 

Dr. Liébault deserves credit for using so extensively in healing the 
power of suggestion, which has been so much used for amusing exhi- 
bitions. But this is not new except to the graduates of Allopathic 
colleges, who have been so carefully kept in ignorance of everything 

but drug practice and mechanical measures. Healers like Dr. J. R. 
Newton often used suggestion as an auxiliary in their treatment, but 
not as their principal agency. A mesmeric healer, Dr. Quimby, of 
Maine, was the first to make suggestion his leading measure — what he 
ealled a shorthand method — impressing the patient with the idea of 
health. From this arose the mental healing method which Mrs. Eddy 
associated with some very crazy metaphysical and theological notions, 
and called it ‘* Christian Science,” though, as presented by her, it is 
equally destitute of Christianity and of Science. Mental healers. 
generally are disposed to repudiate the fantastic notions of Mrs. 
Eddy. Mental healing or mind cure rests upon the same principle 
as the suggestion cure of Dr. Liébault and others-—curing the 
patient by a suggestion of health given when he is passive. 





Che Profundities of Cheosophp, and Abhallotus of 
Dinduism, 


THEOSOPHY is a very noble word. It signifies Divine Wisdom ; 
-and Dr. Gall, the expounder of the mentality of the brain, with a 
wisdom greater than he knew, gave the name Theosophy to that 
portion of the brain which reverentially aspires to the Divine, and 
realizes or enables man to realize the true sentiment of religion. 

As thought is intellectual presence, and presence involves environ- 
ment, and environment becomes an influential or controlling power 
over sensitive natures, it follows that the soul by thought not only 
comes into rapport with, but comes into sympathetic identification 
_with, that toward which its thought is directed, and thus by contem- 
" plation of the Divine, rightly directed, not to the demon that 
_ theology has called god, but to the All-wise Benevolence that glows 
in all life and fills the incomprehensible, the soul may truly assimi- 
a 
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late the radiant elements of the Divine nature and thus acquire that. 
elevation and profundity of thought which deserve the name of 
Divine Wisdom. Nor should I be willing to recognize any system of 
religion as worthy of the name, which does not elevate its disciples 
to nobler views of life and consequently to nobler and wiser action. 

Therefore we may assume that true religion is the basis of Theo- 
sophy — the impelling power which lifts the pure intelligence above 
the mere cognizance of material things and selfish interests, to a 
larger comprehension of the psychic and material universe, and their 
interior relations. 

‘It is the unworldly thought, the consciousness that earthly things 
occupy but a small space in the grand cycles of human destiny, 
which enables man in his brief hour on earth to act in a manner 
worthy of his ultimate destiny. 

Ever on the approach to the border line where earth and héaven 
are contiguous, does the soul of man begin to realize that higher 
existence for which it has been prepared, and that far wider range of 
intellectual capacity which comes with the loss of material incum- 
brance, whether it be on the invalid’s couch, when the soul is slowly 
losing its hold on the body, or in the sudden presence of death by © 
drowning or by poison. ‘There comes a grand and weird illumina- 
tion of the mind, as it grasps the whole panorama of life. And 
when physical life is stilled by an anesthetic, and the soul thus 
relieved of physical consciousness by anesthetic vapors, there comes 
a still grander and wider sense of the mysteries of the universe, and 
a realm of infinite possibilities, of which the poet Tennyson professes 
to have had a realizing sense. 

There is, then, an element in the constitution of man which has 
an affinitive relation with Divine Wisdom; and if there be such an 
element there is no reason why it should not be cultivated by reason- 
able men, instead of being surrendered to the exclusive possession of 
rhapsodists, enthusiasts, and fanatics; nor should we hesitate to 
mark a broad dividing space between the legitimate aspirations of 
the theosophic mind and the arrogant assumptions or vain imagin- 
ings of those whose vanity lifts them above the necessity of acquir- 
ing any useful knowledge before they give forth their dreamy and 
confused ideas. 

The vast amount of ignorance and credulity among the half-edu- 
cated and superficially educated classes has produced an immense 
demand for bogus philosophy and spurious psychology and. religion, 
But I do not hesitate to assert the claims of INTUITION as a guide to 
Divine Wisdom, when associated with the rational faculties, yet not 
when emancipated from the control of reason. In short, I believe 
that there is a realm of Theosophy which will hereafter be an im-. 
portant part of the intellectual life of the best and wisest. 

But I cannot go farther in the advocacy of Theosophy without 
repelling in the most emphatic manner the arrogant assumption of a 
Hindu sect of devotees, following the mystic dreams of a very dark 
age, who seem to be quietly assuming the word theosophy as the — 
registered trademarks or exclusive title of their own system of is : 
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oughly unscientific speculation. If there is in the world any consist- — 
. ent body of Theosophy, it is most certainly only where the human 


mind is absolutely unfettered and emancipated from the past, reach- 
ing out to the future. Most certainly it is not Oriental; nor do I 
think it can be called European. Whatever the present or the future 
may give that might deserve the name of Theosophy will, I believe, 
be American, if it be identified with any locality. Most certainly it 
cannot spring from the dead roots of Buddhism, Brahminism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Judaism, or Christianism, for each of these systems 
as we view them historically appears only as a mighty octopus, to 
grasp with myriad tentacles the struggling spirit of humanity, and 
hold it fast in primeval darkness or in the dim misty hours before the 
dawn. 

I grant that there is in the interior of the Christian system, what 
we find in no other, a bright ray of Theosophy, a clear conception of 
man’s duty and a glimpse of his destiny and his high spiritual nature, 
in regard to which any one might be proud to call himself a Chris- 
tian. But this is not historical Christianity — it is not the characteris- 


tic of the church, which is the only embodied Christianity of which 


the historian can speak. : | 
Hinduism wears upon its robes the label of Theosophy, to which — 
it has about as good a right as Shakerism, Irvingism, Swedenborgian- — 
ism, Harrisism or Newbroughism, for like them it has a pretentious 
and fanciful theory with a bold assumption of wisdom —a claim to — 
the higher enlightenment, from which fanatics look down with serene _ 
pity upon those who prefer investigation and science to tradition and 
assumption. | 
It is important that American Theosophists, seekers of the wisdom 
unknown to the ancients, should assert their own position, and refuse 
to yield to any form of Hinduism the recognition involved in the use 
of the word theosophy as a proper name for that mass of antique | 
Oriental theories which includes the unthinkable subdivision of 
humanity into seven imaginary elements instead of the one indivis- 
ible personality of which all rational minds are conscious, and the 
still.more visionary system of reincarnation, which enables the _ 
theorist to recognize the presence in human forms, the commonplace 
Smith and Jones, of the illustrious of past time, of whose exist- 
ence at the present day in spirit-life we have unquestionable evi- 
dence, to which the Hindu fanatic closes his mind—an evidence © 
which he never seeks, for inductive science is in its nature and spirit — 
utterly incompatible with all forms of hereditary fanaticism. I 
would not deny that Hinduism may be adorned with many virtues 
in the persons of disciples who are naturally amiable, and that in the 
sensitizing climate of India there may be many gifted with high 
powers of intuition; for these things belong to the history of all 
forms of religious fanaticism; but intuitions uncontrolled by reason, 
allied to a morbid imagination, and undirected by high moral prinei- 
ple to the proper benevolent ends or aims, seeking neither social nor 
intellectual progress, are very far from being entitled to the name ot 
Theosophy, and the Hindu dreamer does less for progress than the 
passive American medium. | : 
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That there may be natural elements in India from which Theos- 
ophy might be grandly developed I have no doubt. I don’t dispute 
that there may be, there, Mahatmas who have marvellous spiritual 
powers, but so long as these powers are enslaved to the service of an 
ancient superstition, negligent of modern progress, and indifferent 
to the social degradation, the superstitious woman-crushing and 
nation-debasing conceptions that rule in India, the application of the 
term Theosophy to such Hinduism as this is a gross abuse of lan- 
guage. Hinduism is not science — it is not philosophy —it is not a 
rational and practical religion. It is but a vague and dreamy speeu- 
dation born of an unnatural life, and full of confused, unnatural con- 
ceptions, like those of dreams which, on awaking to clear thought, 
we find it difficult to realize again, and wonder how they came into 
our minds. 2 
' ‘Yo me there is nothing so drearily fatiguing and unprofitable as 
reading the speculations of the Hindu writers brought forward by 
the Theosophic Society. Their utter barrenness and accumulated 
mysticism, “fog shrouding fog, impenetrably dark,” remind me of 
nothing so much as the outpourings of fanaticism in a fourth-rate 
theological magazine. Secarcely a paragraph can be found in their 
writings which is not intensely repulsive to a mind accustomed to 
exact thought and positive demonstration with a beneficial purpose. 
It would be easy to illustrate this by quotations, but I do not wish 
to weary my readers. It would seem that a mind befogged and sat- 
urated with such hterature might easily be led into any mystical 
absurdity; and perhaps it is owing to such influences that H. E. 
Butler, editor of the Hsoteric Magazine in Boston, and founder of an 
Esotéric Society, who accepts the most extravagant Oriental ideas, 
and produces a great deal of the same sort himself, is now raising 
funds from the credulous for an Esoteric College to be created in the 
Rocky Mountains, where Heaven on earth is to be realized, all the 
world’s wisdom and a great deal more concentrated in one brilliant 
focus, and boundless wealth to be realized, as they can create food 
enough to supply all the world for almost nothing by their sublime 
command of unknown sciences derived from some wonderful Pundit 
of the Himalayan Mountains!! By such sublime sciences food will 
be gathered from the atmosphere, wool produced without sheep, and 
cities larger than Boston erected by magical wisdom. For magnificent 
pretence appealing to ignorant credulity, the Butler scheme surpasses 
the Oriental marvels, and appeals to a lower class of minds. But 
there is an element of fraud and money-getting in the, Butler pro- 
gramme, which does not exist in the harmless illusions of Hindu 
Theosophy. Nevertheless charges of fraud in the magical marvels 
of the Theosophic Society, or rather of Madame Blavatsky, have 
been stoutly maintained by investigators, and as stoutly denied by 
members of the society. : 

Nevertheless it must be conceded that persons of active minds, 
who delight more in ingenious speculation than in the verification of 
hypotheses, have given their adhesion to Hinduism. But this may 
be paralleled by the fact that others of still more vigorous intellect 
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have surrendered to the absurdities of Roman Catholicism, even in 
spite of its awful historical record. Human nature is not always 
proof against the magnetic attraction of masses. The millions of 


any church, its wealth, its splendor, its hterature, its power and its 


social influence, have often stronger attractions than those of pure 


truth in its virgin nakedness and helplessness; and indeed we all 


inherit from countless centuries of superstition a strong unconscious 
yearning for the mysterious and irrational. My American friend 
Olcott has surrendered to the Oriental charm, and it is a question 
whether he shall be able to infuse the western common sense and 
spirit of investigation into the Hindu relics of antiquity, or shall go 
more than half-way to meet the spirit of Hinduism and lose his 
connection with the independent progress of the West. His exposi- 
tion of “Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science” is an able and — 
brilliant production. His presentation of ‘Theosophy as a liberal 
religion and an independent truthseeking impulse must attract every 
reader. There is a vigor and breadth of thought in the whole 
volume which wins the admiration of the reader. : 
He states as “the two chief avowed objects of the society, — the 
formation of a nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood for the research 
of the truth, and the promotion of kind feelings. between man and 
man; and the pursuit of the study of ancient religions, philosophies, 
and sciences.” ‘The objection I would present is that as Orienta! 
Theosophy has been presented in the main, it seems to be little else 
than a revival of the ancient religions and so-called philosophies and 
sciences, in which, as an independent unprejudiced inquirer, I fail to 
see either a properly developed religion, a genuine philosophy, or 
anything worthy of the name of science. 
The philosophy and science are condensed into the purely fanciful 


statement of the “ Hindu philosophies,” that a human being is made 


up of “seven well-defined principles or groups,” viz., ‘“ the material 
body; the life principle; the astral body; the Kamarupa (will, 
desire) resulting as the ‘double’ Mayavirupa; the physical intelli- 
gence or animal soul; the spiritual intelligence; the Divine spirit — 
atma.” ‘Each of these principles is subdivided into seven sub- 
groups,” —so there are forty-nine quiddities to make up the entity, 
man. 

This is not science; it is not a study or investigation of man. 
The so-called philosophers (?) who gave this analysis were pro- 
foundly ignorant of man, ignorant alike of his anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and psychology; ignorant of the functions of the various 
structures of the body, and of every organ of the brain or law of 
its action. These are western sciences, of which India knew 
nothing. Their pretended philosophers had not the energy or 
capacity to investigate man, and their analysis of him was purely 
subjective — an analysis of their idea of man, their mode of consider- 
ing him. 

A philosopher of this transcendental type might analyze a travel- 
ler’s trunk into its seven principles, and say that it consists of its 
form, its color, its odor, its elasticity, its size, its weight, and its cubic 
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capacity. With these profound ideas he night look with conten pel 


upon the mechanic who could only discover a certain quantity of © 


wood, leather, hinges, and nails. 


tuninerable western observers, not dominated by the inherited - 


ignorance of antiquity, discover in the study of man simply a mate- — 


rial body, a spiritual form, and an interior soul or spirit. These 


by the concurrent investigations of a vast number of fearless in- 
quirers ; and when the dreamy Oriental tries to substitute his ob- 
solete speculations concerning forty-nine elements in man, for our 
positive knowledge, he appeals not to reason or common sense, but 
to that blind faith in mysticism which our advancing civilization has 
not yet overcome. That so vigorous a mind as Col. Olcott’s should 
have surrendered to this transcendental nonsense is much to be 
regretted. 

The talent and literary taste of Col. Olcott, aided by Mad. Barat 
sky, have galvanized into temporary vitality the decaying mass of 
Oriental superstition and pseudo-philosophy, but the intelligent 
reader is astonished to find one who writes with brilliant and philos- 
ophic eloquence, up to a certain limit, suddenly abandon the scientifie 
method, and surrender to the unproved and undemonstrable theories 
inherited from an ignorant, superstitious, and mythological antiquity. 

“ Throughout the East” (says Col. Oleott in his London address of 


July, 1884) “it is accounted the chief merit of Theosophy that its 


teachings are but the uncolored recapitulation of the grand philos- 
ophy taught to Egypt and Gr eece by their holy sages, and embalmed 
in their ancestral literature.’ 

This is a distinct and authoritative avowal of what I have charged 
— that what is presented to the world as Theosophy is but ancient 
Hinduism. So it is presented everywhere. The Theosophy of en- 
lightened Americans — the well-verified Pneumatology which unfolds 
the relation of the spirit world to.this, traces the onward course of 
humanity in both worlds, and by an exact ANTHROPOLOGY shows how 
the physical constitution of man maintains its innumerable correla- 
tions with the psychic universe, showing the precise convolutions of 
the brain in which the most interior spiritual phenomena have a 
home, while by Psychometry it brings the exploration of these mys- 


three things are as well established as anything in physical science ~ 


& 


teries within the reach of all progressive minds — is practically ignored — 
to make room for the Oriental phantasmagoria. They give us an ~ 


unlimited supply of Karma, Reincarnation, seven abstract incompre- 


~hensible homunculi or androidal elements, which the English lan- 


guage cannot describe and a solid English intellect cannot conceive 


— Shells, Elementaries,. Elementals, Yogis, Chelas, Rishis — Astrals, | 


who comprehend and manage the incomprehensible atomic conglom- 
erations of the Sthulasarira, holding the Jiva, and the Jiva entwining 


with the Kamarupa, and the Kamarupa holding the Manas, and the | 


Manas holding the Buddhi, and the whole carrying the illimitable 
ATMA, until they land in Devachan, and probably longer, on the road 
to the incomprehensible Nirvana, which neither India not Europe can 


define, but which is life or death according to the cogitative mood of | 
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the writer who describes it, and which Olcott illustrates as ‘“ Buddha’s y 
doctrine” “that the soul is not immortal!!” This is the intellectual 
mythological chaos, inherited from “their holy sages” which is 
actively propagated as — what?— not as Hinduism, but as THxos- 
OPHY — as science aspiring to Divine Wisdom —while it is simply 
an abandonment of positive psychie science to plunge into that A 
labyrinth of folly from which the past three centuries have relieved 
the European mind. The dreariest soul-blinding fog of Mediaeval 
Scholasticism is surpassed by the “six major schools” of “ Aryan 
Philosophy” and the numerous minor schools of the same. This 
Aryan Philosophy (?) is the Eastern wing of that dense cloud of. 
absurd mysticism which overhung Europe for near a thousand years, 
Suppressing all progressive science, and creating an atmosphere to a 
nourish the deadly growth of tyrannic superstition. That scholasti- ; 
cism had its taproot in the superstitious philosophies of Greece and. 
Asia Minor, whieh unitized in spirit with the so-called Aryan philos- 
ophy which Col. Olcott seeks to revive. | | | 
When Mohini, a famous representative of Orientalism, was in this 
country, I listened to one of his discourses, which made it quite 
apparent that he was in sympathy, not with modern science, but with 
the theological scholasticism of past centuries, and thoroughly drilled’ 
in the most incomprehensible follies of Aryan philosophy, to which — 
Col. Olcott has added its most incredible legends. | 
The credulity which accepts these myths and dreams is a strange 
superaddition upon such a mind as Olcott’s. He is an intellectual 
marvel. ‘To a certain extent he is clear and bright in thought, but_ 
beyond his lucidity there is a nimbus of mist, and his intellect shines 
like a lantern surrounded by a Loudon fog which it cannot pierce. © 
The credulity which enables him to accept and propagate ancient. 
Hinduism leads him of course to accept as true a great amount of 
legendary lore, which, ridiculous as it may seem, is fully as worthy 
of credence as the great body of Hinduism which he calls Theosophy. 
The common weakness of the superstitious mind is to accept upon 
the feeblest legendary testimony the most improbable things, which 
are located far enough in the past. Thus in his lecture on India,” a 
Olcott says of the ancient Aryans, upon the testimony of “the late j 
Bramachira Bawa” — “They could navigate the air, and not ba | 
navigate, but fight battles in it, like so many war eagles, contending the 
dominion of the clouds. ‘To be so perfect in aeronautics, as he justly 
says, they must have known all the arts and sciences related to that 
science, including the strata and currents of the atmosphere, their 
relative temperature, humidity, and density, and the specific gravity 
of the various gases. At the Mayarabha described in the Bharata, 
he tells us, were microscopes, telescopes, clocks, watches, mechanical 
singing birds, and articulating and speaking animals. The Ashta 
Vidya —a science of which our modern professors have not even an 
inkling —enabled its proficients to completely destroy an invading 
army by enveloping it in an atmosphere of poisonous gases, filled with 
_ awe-striking shadowy shapes and with awful sounds. Free Faw 
_ Fum!! as the terrible giant says in the juvenile story, 1s our énly 
_ comment on this. 
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The credulity that aecepts such edad aconh fables as these is @ 
sufficient explanation of the origin of Hindu Theosophy. Col. Olcott 
is the president and founder — the responsible head and source of the 
so-called Theosophic societies. He has blindly accepted the theories 
of Mad. Blavatsky, and accepted Hinduism as his Bible. From these 
two the contagion of blind faith has spread to the West. And the 
immense ignorance of genuine psychic science (in fashionable society ) 
constitutes a rich soil, enriched by sentimentalism and credulity, in 
which Hinduism may flourish when smuggled in under the charm- 
ing name of Theosophy. It cannot be argued out of existence by 








scientific or philosophic thinkers any more than we could argue down — 


Roman Catholicism or Mormonism. ‘The reasoning faculty that can- 
not exclude a falsehood cannot expel it after acceptance. 

In a book published by Col. Olcott in 1875, entitled *“* People from 
the Other World,” his credulity was fully displayed. The following 
is not the most extravagant of its narratives, but sufficient to show 
_ his fondness for Munchausenisms : — 

‘* Madame (Blavatsky) says that in full sight of a multitude, com- 
prising several hundred Europeans and many thousand Egyptians 
and Africans, the juggler came out on a bare space of ground, lead- 
ing a small boy, stark-naked, by the hand, and carrying a huge roll 
of tape, that might be twelve or eighteen inches wide. 

“ After certain ceremonies he whirled the roll about his head sev- 
eral times, and then flung it straight up into the air. Instead of 
falling back to earth after it had ascended a short distance, it kept 
on upward, unwinding and unwinding interminably from the stick, 
until it grew to be a mere speck, and finally passed out of sight. 
The juggler drove the pointed end of the stick into the ground, and 
then beckoned the boy to approach. Pointing upward, and talking 
in a strange jargon, he seemed to be ordering the little fellow to 
ascend the self-suspended tape, which by this time stood straight and 
stiff, as if 1t were a board whose end rested against some solid sup- 
port up in mid-air. The boy bowed compliance, and began climbing, 
using his hands and feet as little ‘All Right’ does when climbing 
Satsuma’s balance-pole. The boy went higher and higher until he, 
too, seemed to pass into the clouds and disappear. 

.° juggler waited five or ten minutes, and then, pretending to 
beWmpatient, shouted up to his assistant as if to order him down. 
No answer was heard, and no boy appeared; so, finally, as if carried 
away with rage, the juggler thrust a naked sword into his breech- 
clout (the only garment upon his person), and climbed after the boy. 
Up and up and up, hand over hand, step by step, he ascended, until 
the straining eyes of the multitude saw him-sno more. There was a 
moment’s pause, and then a wild shriek came down from the sky, 
and a bleeding arm, as if freshly cut from the boy’s body, fell with 
a horrid thud - upon the ground. Then came another, then the two 
legs, one after the other, then the dismembered heey and, last of 


all, the ghastly head, every part streaming with gore and piel 


the ground. 
A second lad now stepped forward, and, gathering the mation 
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fragments of his comrade into a heap, threw a dirty cloth upon them 
and retired. Presently the juggler was seen descending as slowly 
and cautiously as he had ascended. He reached the ground at last, 
with his naked sword all dripping with blood. Paying no attention 
to the remains of his supposed victim, he went to rewinding his tape 
upon his stick, his audience meanwhile breaking out into cries of 
impatience and execration. When the tape was all rewound, he 
wiped his sword, and then, deliberately stepping to the bloody heap, 
lifted off the ragged quilt, and up rose the little tape-climber as hearty 
as ever, and bowed and smiled upon the amazed throng as though 
dismemberment were an after-breakfast pastime to which he had been 
accustomed from infancy.” 

What an appetite for the marvellous does this exhibit, and how 
well does it illustrate his credulous acceptance of Indian legends. 
This credulity is the pervading spirit of Hindu Theosophy. When 

this book was first issued, I urged Col. Olcott to preserve its credi- 
bility and respectability as a record of spiritual phenomena by strik- 
ing out its most preposterous narratives of foreign miracles, but he 
rejected the advice. 

It is toward such marvels, hidden far away in the dim distance, 
and seen by the eye of faith, that Col. Olcott leads his followers. 
They are not promised any demonstration that such things do oceur, 
but urged to believe with a blind faith that all things are possible, by. 
devoting themselves for years to the pursuit of the impossible, as 
children run to find the end of the rainbow. ‘To be a Chela and to 
become a Yogi is the aspiration of Hindu Theosophy, and great are. 
the promises of the leader. The Yogi in the third stage, he says, | 

“overcomes all the primary and subtle forces — that is to say, he van-_ 
quishes the nature spirits or elementals resident in the four kingdoms 
of nature; and neither fire can burn, water drown, earth crush, nor 
poisonous air suffocate his bodily frame. He is no longer dependent 
upon the limited powers of the five senses for knowledge of sur-_ 
rounding Nature; he has developed a spiritual hearing that makes 
the most distant and most hidden sounds audible, a sight that sweeps 
the area of the whole solar system, and penetrates the most sold 

bodies along with the hypothetical ether of modern science ; he can 
make himself as buoyant as thistle down, or as heavy as the giant 
rock: he can subsist without food for inconceivably long periods, and 
if he chooses, can arrest the ordinary course of nature, and escape - 
bodily death to an inconceivably protracted age. Having learned the 
laws of the natural forces, the causes of phenomena, and the sove- 
reign capabilities of the human will, he may make ‘ MIRACLES” his 
playthings.” : 

The wonderful powers of these invisible and intangible Yogis must 
have furnished the model for that swindling romance of O&mart and 
Butler, the Call to the Awakened” “from the Unseen and Un- 

known,” which improves upon the model furnished by Hindu Theos- 
ophy in the marvellous claims for the unseen wise men who have 
‘mastered all the secrets of nature. The American fraud, however, 
appeals to a lower class of minds, and differs from the harmless illu- 
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sions of Hinduism which have no such evil reputation except in the 
charges of fraud against Mad. Blavatsky’s miracles by Mr. Hodgson, 
and the denial of the charge ey the Theosophic Society, who regard 
it as a persecution. 

The progress of Hinduism must run inethe line of “the least 

resistance’ and the largest credulity —a line which I regret to say 
runs through some portions of the spiritual camp; but I can assure 
Col. Olcott that if one of these third degree Yogis of the ever-fast- 
ing, everlasting, uncrushable and incombustible pattern, who can 
breathe carbonic acid gas, and sleep at the bottom of the ocean, or 
in the fiery furnace, could be induced to present himself in the 
United States, he might realize as Dr. Johnson expressed it ‘a wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice,” and win an audience to the Colonel’s 
graceful lectures that would require a Western prairie to hold them, 
as the immortal Yogi, wreathed in brilliant flames, might give us 
most charming and startling news of what is going on in the wisest 
circles of Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, and save astronomers from any 
further necessity of erecting gigantic telescopes, while he could also 
instruct geologists as to the richest veins of gold, and explain the 
fiery coustitution of the centre of the globe and the possible source 
of future volcanic eruptions. 
_ And yet this chaotic and credulous Hindu .Theosophy has been 
accepted by people of education as a pleasant thing to talk about, 
because they know little of its boundless demands upon credulity, 
_ and think little of anything but the pleasant meanings of the word 
Theosophy — and because as a general rule they know very little 
indeed of the scientific Theosophy of America, and are therefore 
easily misled in matters of psychic science. 

If there is anything of much value in the Hinduism of the 
Theosophical Society I have been unable to discover it, and I venture 
to suggest that when Sanscrit speculation and Sanscrit ignorance are 
resurrected, it would be better to call it frankly Aryan Philosophy, 
or Sanscrit Philosophy, or Hindu Philosophy, than to conceal ‘its 
character with the noble word Theosophy, that it may be smuggled 
into the circle of modern science with which it has nothing in 
common. 

The word Theosophy, its borrowed password, suggests the broad 
and liberal view of religion advocated by Olcott which is substan- 
tially that of the best thinkers of the present time, but it is only 
a speculative view. It does not bring an earnest practical system of - 
religion, intent on conquering the evils which abound in India, 
Europe and America, and applying all knowledge to the betterment 
of society. I find nothing in Olcott’s expositioy to enlighten Ameri- 
ean Theosophists, but much to darken the mind if accepted. The 
power of the human spirit both in and out of the body, the psychic 
control of matter, the double and other marvels magnified by Hin- 
duism, are better understood in America than in India; but those 
who first learn of these things from Theosophic societies may sup- 
pose they are getting a rare and exclusive esoteric wisdom. Let 
them look to the proper sources of information and they will be 
undeceived. 
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A NATURAL BONE SETTER. eh OT ae 
Upon the whole, we may conclude that this disguised Hinduism 
has given us neither science, philosophy, nor true religion. Its 
science is false, its philosophy is but subjective dreams, and its 
religion is not only ignorant of the destiny of man, but is largely 
composed of a benevolent and harmless namby-pamby dreamy 
pessimism quite unfit for the stirring world of active duties, in | 
which evil is to be bravely conquered and mankind led to a higher 
destiny by the unwearied toil of the noble who live in accordance 
with that life in Heaven which is not a passive dream, but an _ 
unwearying labor of love. 





A Natural Wone Detter. 


REMARKABLE OPERATIONS BY AN UNTUTORED WOMAN ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


AN interesting story of concern to Brooklyn people was recalled 
to mind the other day: — 

Anzonia is a little, picturesque village near Vittoria, in north- 
eastern Italy, not far from the Austrian Tyrol. It is the home of a_ 
noted woman, whose fame has spread throughout all Europe by her | 
skill to relieve human suffering. Regina dal Cin was born in the =~ 
village of Vendenciano, near Conegliano, Venetia, April 4, 1819. | 
Her parents were Lorenzo Marchesini and Marianna Sandonella, 
both of whom belonged to the peasantry of Venetia. Following 
the vocation of her mother, Regina, from*early childhood, displayed — 
a taste for setting dislocated bones. | : 

At first practising her art on chickens and animals, Regina’s first 
operation, strange to say, was upon her mother. One day, as she ; 
was going to a neighboring village, the wagon upset and her leg was 
broken. Regina, who was now nine years old, following her 
mother’s direction, set the limb. Her mother was carried home and 
confined to the house for forty days, during which her daughter 
became her nurse. A year later Regina went to live with her 
brother at Vittoria, where she began to see operations in the 
hospital and acquired her celebrated delicacy of touch.- At the 
age of eighteen she married Lorenzo dal Cin, a poor peasant, 
and was shortly left a widow with one son, who became a priest. 
Among her early operations was one upon a poor fellow in the 
village of Alpago, who was confined to his bed by fractured legs. 
The doctors had ordered amputation, when Regina, appearing at the 
time, declared she could save both legs, and in a short time the 
man was able to walk. 

Doctors, enraged at being thus outrivalled, had her arrested and 
taken before the tribune for practising without a license. Her 
advocate was the patient whom she had just cured. Regina was 
pardoned, but ordered to practise no more. Yet patients came to 
her day by day, declaring they would see no one else. The theory 
of her skill was the “reduction of the femur.” A poultice of marsh- 
mallow and bran was applied and continued for a longer or shorter 
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time, accordingly as the dislocation was new or old. When the 
bone had attained a certain softness the manipulation began and the 
dismembered parts placed aright, the force being used at the proper’ 
time, and unconsciously to the patient, all being done without 
chloroform and without causing pain. It must be remarked, how- 
.ever, that she possessed an almost superhuman strength in her 
fingers, equal to that of two men. 

Another wonderful cure was in the case of Dr. Bellim, an invalid 
from hip dislocation, of twenty years’ standing. Dr. Bellim was one_ 
of the physicians whose prejudice, twenty-five years before, she had 
sought to overcome. From 1843 to 1868 she continued to practise 
her profession, in which her only desire was to excel. From patients 
of ample means she always expected liberal compensation, but the 
poor she charged nothing. Again summoned before the tribunal at 
Vittoria for practising without a license, she was condemned to two 
months’ imprisonment. ‘The case was carried to the higher court at 
Venice, where, defending herself with great skill, she said: ‘“ Gentle- 
men, you know very well how to name the bones. Ido not; but I 
can set them, and you cannot.’ She was acquitted amid great 
rejoicing. A lady of Venice, whose daughter was suffering from 
luxation of the femur, sent for Regina, “and the young lady in 
a short time was able to lay aside her crutches. The physi-— 
cians of Venice, after an interview, now each presented her with 
with a certificate. Honors still awaited her. Mr. Canenida, a rich 
banker of Trieste, whose daughter had suffered from infancy with 
the same disease, and who had consulted all the best physicians of 
the-great capital without finding any benefit, finally sent for Regina, 
who operated on the daughter, and in a short time she was cured. 
Operations began to multiply. Wonderful cures were effected. 
Regina was tendered an ovation. Surrounded on the streets and 
everywhere hailed with enthusiasm, she would smile and bid them 
“thank God, for it is to him I hold the gift.’ The municipality 
invited her to operate in the city hospital before a number of physi- 
cians, and she secured their warm approval, and they rewarded her 
with a certificate. 

The mayor now gave her a grand dinner, at which were present 
the élite of the city and many physicians. They applauded her 
everywhere, as if she were Garibaldi or some other liberator of the 
country. 

The day of her departure a deputation of patients, headed by M. 
Valerio, who had been cured of luxation of twenty years’ standing, 
presented her with a magnificent album, containing over 4,000 signa- 
tures, including those of eighty physicians, beautifully dedicated in 
lines of gold. The municipality of Trieste presented her with 100 
napoleons in gold, one-half of which she distributed to the poor. 
The profession offered her 800 florins a year and a villa to remain. 

It was a féte day at Vittoria when the Italian government sent 
Regina a diploma allowing her to practise. Music sounded on the 
streets, national airs were sung. A young man whom she had cured. 
of luxation of the femur wrote two poems, which were rendered at, 
the theatre during the afternoon and evening. 
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: : 
Mr. Isaac R. Robinson, of Montague terrace, Brooklyn, who was 
rendered lame from a sickness during infancy, while travelling 


abroad sought her at her home and was benefited to the extent of 


being able to walk without the use of a high shoe. The cases cited 
are all cures, yet in some instances reluxation took place after treat- 
meut, as to which she said, “I only begin to cure; you must do the 
rest,” meaning the continuance of bandages, etc. Incurable patients 
sought her door. Discerning their condition, a single touch telling 
her the condition of the bone, she dismissed them with a sweet smile, 
often handing them a coin. 

Though now seventy years old, day by day she is visited by Ital- 
ians, Austrians, French, Prussians, Russians, Poles, Greeks, and 
Turks. She shows no distinction to patients. — Brooklyn Eagle. 





= Belva Horkwwood, the PZatoper. 


HOW SHE GAINED HER POSITION. 


THE following account of Belva Lockwood, the late Presidential 
candidate, is extracted from an interesting autobiographical narra- 
tive which she published in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” for February, 
1888. The whole narrative is interesting, but our Journal has only 
space for the following: — 


In my college course I had studied and had become deeply inter- 
ested in the Constitution of the United States, the law of nations, 
political economy, and other things that had given me an insight. 
into political life. I had early conceived a passion for reading the 
biographies of great men, and had discovered that in almost every 
instance law has been the stepping-stone to greatness. Born a 
woman, with all of a woman’s feelings and intuitions, I had all of 

_the ambitions of a man, forgetting the gulf between the rights and 
privileges of the sexes. In my efforts to discover new avenues of 
labor I met with some ludicrous and some serious experiences, — 
many of which were known only to myself. Andrew Johnson was 
at this time President of the republic, and William H. Seward Sec- 
retary of State. There was a vacancy in the consulship at Ghent. 
Conceiving that I could fill this position, I had the audacity to make 
application for it. Preparatory to a prospective appointment, I 
reviewed my German, read all the authors that I could find on Inter- 
national Law in the United States Supreme Court Library, and, pro- 
curing through my member of Congress a copy of the Consular 
Manual, made myself quite familiar with its contents, so that I fully 
believed that I was competent to perform the service required of a 
consular officer, never once stopping to consider whether the nation 
to which I should be accredited would receive a woman. 

To my disappointment and chagrin, no notice was ever taken of 
my application, and I was too weak-kneed to renew it. The fact. 
that Andrew Johnson soon afterwards became involved in many 

complications with Congress, which ended in his impeachment by 
that body, may account in a measure for the lack of interest taken 

_by him and by the public at large in my humble aspirations. 
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Meanwhile I had started a school at Union League Hall, and had 
added to my business the renting of four other halls, which were 
filled nightly with Temperance Orders, Posts of the Grand Army, 
and other Orders. “A strange business for a woman,” the neigh- 
bors said. I did not care for these comments, but the work was dis- 
tasteful to me, often keeping me up late at night, and placing me 
constantly in contact with people with whom I had no affiliation. 
All my leisure hours were employed in study. And now, possessing 
myself of an old copy of the Four Books of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, I gave myself daily tasks until I had read and re-read them 
through. In the midst of these labors I committed the indiscretion 
so common to the women of this country, and, after fifteen years 
and more of widowhood, married the Rey. Ezekiel Lockwood, on the 
1ith of March, 1868. 

But this marriage did not cure my mania for the law. The school 
was given up, and during the following year I read Kent’s Commen- 
taries, occupying all the spare moments in the midst of my domestic 
work. In the autumn of 1869, on the opening of the Columbian 
College Law Class, I attended with my husband, by invitation of its 
President, Dr. Samson, the opening lecture of the course, delivered 
by him. I also went to the second lecture, and before the third 
presented myself for matriculation in this class and offered to pay 
the entrance-fee. This was refused, and I was thereupon informed 
that the question of my admission would be submitted to the 
faculty. One week, two weeks, elapsed, when one day I received a 
letter running thus : — 

“ COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, Oct. T, 1869. 


“Mrs. Betva A. LocKwoop: 


“ Mapam, — The Faculty of Columbian College have considered 
your request to be admitted to the Law Department of this institu- 
tion, and, after due consultation, have considered that such admis-. 
sion would not be expedient, as it would be likely to distract the 
attention of the young men. 

“ Respectfully, 


“GEO. W. SAMSON, Pres.” 


I was much chagrined by this slap in the face, and the inference 
to be drawn from it, that my rights and privileges were not to be 
considered a moment whenever they came in conflict with those of 
the opposite sex. My husband counselled that I should keep silence 
about it, as his relations with Dr. Samson, as ministers and co-labor-— 
ers in the same church, had hitherto been friendly. But the truth 
would out. The newspaper men got hold of it, as newspaper men 
will, and came to me and demanded to see the letter, declaring that — 
the action of Dr. Samson was a matter of public interest. My hus- 
band protested; but Tread them the letter, retaining the original, 
which I still have. 

Next year the National University Law School was opened, an 
ostensibly as a part of its plan to admit women to membership on — 
the same terms as young men, I was invited, with other ladies, to — 
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attend the classes, and gladly accepted. At its first session fifteen 
ladies matriculated, partly as a novelty, I suppose, but certainly 
without any idea of the amount of labor involved. Many of them 

left with the close of the first quarter ; but some continued through 

the year, and a few of them held on until the middle of the second | 
year. Only two persons, Lydia 8. Hall and myself, completed the 
course. At first, besides the regular class-recitations, we were 
admitted to the lectures with the young men, although the recita- j 
tions had been separate. This was a compromise between prejudice Ve 
and progress. It was not long before there commenced to be a 
growl by the young men, some of them declaring openly that they 
would not graduate with women. The women were notified that 
they could no longer attend the lectures, but would be permitted to 
complete the course of studies. As Commencement day approached, 
it became very evident that we were not to receive our diplomas, nor 
be permitted to appear on the stage with the young men at gradua- 
tion. This was a heavy blow to my aspirations, as the diploma 
would have been the entering wedge into the court and saved me 
the weary contest which followed. 

For a time I yielded quite ungracefully to the inevitable, while 
Lydia 8S. Hall solaced herself by marrying a man named Graffan and 
leaving the city. She was not a young woman at that time, but a 
staid matron, past forty; and after her departure I entirely lost sight 
of her, and suppose she became “ merged,’ as Blackstone says, in 
her husband. I was not to be squelched so easily. . 

I asked a member of the bar, Francis Miller, Esq., to move my 
admission to the bar of the Supreme Court, D.C., which he did, 
some time in the latter part of July, 1872, and I was referred to the 
examining committee for report. J at once hunted up the committee 
and asked for the examination. It was with evident reluctance that 
the committee came together for the examination, which was quite 
rigid and lasted for three days. I waited for weeks after this, but 
the committee did not report. Thereupon I entered complaint of 
their action to the Supreme Justice, David K. Cartter, and another | 
committee was appointed. It was Judge Cartter who one year 
before, in the revision of the Laws of the District of Columbia, 
knowing that some women in the District were preparing for admis- 
sion to the bar, had asked that the rule of court be so amended as 
to strike out the word “ male,” and it had been done, so that this dis- 
ability no longer stood in my way, ‘The new committee, like the old 
one, examined me for three days, but would not report. ‘They were 
opposed to the innovation. The age of progress that had to some 
extent softened and liberalized the judges of the District Supreme 
Court had not touched the old-time conservatism of the bar. I was 
blocked, discouraged pro tempore, but had not the remotest idea of 
giving up. 

Desperate enough for any adventure, I now, at the request of 
Theodore Tilton, went on a canvassing and campaigning tour through 

the Southern States in the interest of the New York Zribune and 
Golden Age, and of Horace Greeley, whom the Liberal Republicans 
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had nominated for the Presidency in Taly, 1872. ni trip was a rea 


sonably successful one, but it did not elect Greeley. 

After the political sky had cleared, ] made my appearance at a 
course of lectures in the Georgetown College Law Class; but when 
a call was made by the chancellor for the settlement of dues my 
money was declined, and I was informed by a note from the chancel- 
lor, a few days later, that I could not become a member of the class. 
I then turned my attention to Howard University, and for a time 
attended the lectures in that institution; but the fight was getting 
monotonous and decidedly one-sided. Some of the justices of the 
peace in the District, and Judge William B. Snell of the Police 
Court, had notified me that I would be recognized in the respective 
_ courts as attorney in the trial of any case in ‘which I chose to appear; 

and Judge Olin had recognized me in the Probate Court of the Dis- 
trict. I had even ventured to bring suit on a contract in a justice 
court. This procedure was considered so novel that it was tele- 
graphed all over the country by the Associated Press. 

I now grew a little bolder, and to a certain extent desperate, and 
addressed the following letter to President Grant, then president ex 
officio of the ep onal University Law School : — 

“No. 4382 NintH STREET, N.W.., 
“WASHINGTON, D.C., September 3, 1873, 
‘To His Excellency U. S. GRANT, President U.S. A.: 


“Sir, — You are, or you are not, president of the National Uni- 


versity Law School. If you are its president, I desire to say to you 
that I have passed through the curriculum of study in this school, 
and am entitled to, and demand, my diploma. If you are not its 
president, then I ask that you take your name from its papers, and 
not hold out to the world to be what you are not. 
“ Very respectfully, 
“BELVA A. Lockwoop.” 

This letter contained about as much bottled-up indignation as it 
was possible for one short missive to conceal under a respectful guise. 
I received no direct answer, but next week I was presented by the 
Chancellor of the University, W. B. Wedgewood, with my diploma 
duly signed, and a few days after I was admitted to the bar. 


On my admission, the clerk remarked, “* You went through to- day, 


Mrs. Lockwood, like a knife. You see the world moves in our day.” 

Justice Cartter said, “ Madam, if you come into this court we shall 
treat you like aman.” Justice Arthur McArthur remarked, “ Bring 
on as many women lawyers as you choose : I do not believe they will 


be a success.”” These comments did not affect me, as I already had ~ 


my hands full of work, and cases ready to file in anticipation of my 


admission. My friends had confidence in my ability ; and the atten- — 
tion that had been called to me in the novel contest I had made not — 


only gave me a wide advertising, but drew towards me a great deal 


of substantial sympathy in the way of work. Besides this, I had — 
already booked a large number of government claims, in which I had ~ 
been recognized by the heads of the different Departments as attor-— 


ney s so that I was not compelled, like my young brothers of the bar _ 
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who did not wish to graduate with a woman, to sit in my office and 
wait for cases. I have been now fourteen years before the bar, in an 
almost continuous practice, and my experience has been large, often 
‘serious, and many times aniusing. I have never lacked plenty of 
good paying work; but, while I have supported my family well, I 
have not grown rich. In my business I have been patient, painstak- 
ing, and indefatigable. ‘There is no class of case that comes before 
the court that I have not ventured to try, either civil, equitable, or 
criminal; and my clients have been as largely men as women. 
There is a good opening at the bar for the class of women who have 
taste and tact for it. | 

But neither my ambitions nor my troubles ceased with my admis- 
sion to the District bar. On or about the Ist of April, 1874, having 
an important case to file in the Court of Claims, I asked one A. A. 
Hosmer, a reputable member of the bar of fhat court, to move my 
admission thereto, having previously filed with the clerk my power 
of attorney in the case, and a certificate from the clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court of my good standing therein, as required by the rule of 
that court. - 

At precisely twelve o'clock the five justices of that dignified court 
marched in, made their solemn bows, and sat down. Without cere- 
mony, after the formal opening of the court by the clerk, and the 
reading of the minutes of the last session, my gracious attorney 
moved my admission. There was a painful pause. Every eye in 
the court-room was fixed first upon me, and then upon the court; 
when Justice Drake, in measured words, announced, *“* Mistress Lock- 
wood, you are a woman.” For the first time in my life I began to 
realize that it was a crime to be a woman; but it was too late to put 
in a denial, and I at once pleaded guilty to the charge of the court. 
Then the chief justice announced, “This cause will be continued for 
one week.” I retired in good order, but my counsel, who had 
only been employed for that occasion, deserted me, and seemed 
never afterwards to have backbone enough to keep up the fight. 

On the following week, duly as the hand of the clock approached 
the hour of twelve, I again marched into the court-room, but this 
‘time almost with as much solemnity as the judges, and accompanied 
by my husband and several friends. When the case of Lockwood 
was reached, and I again stood up before that august body, the 
-solemn tones of the chief justice announced, ‘“ Mistress Lockwood, 
you are a married woman!” Here was a new and quite unexpected 
arraignment, that almost took my breath away for the moment; but 
I collected myself, and responded, with a wave of my hand towards 
my husband, “ Yes, may it please the court, but Iam here with con- 
. sent of my husband,” Dr. Lockwood at the same time bowing to the 
court. My pleading and distressed look was of no avail. The 
_solemn chief justice responded, ‘+ This cause will be continued for 
_another week.” 
| Seeing that a fierce contest was imminent, I forthwith employed a 
member of the bar, one Charles W. Horner, to appear and plead my 
cause. He was a man who loved justice, and who feared neither the 
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court nor conservatism. He prepared an able argument, presented it. 
to the court on the following Monday, and, after patient attention, 
was allowed to file the same with the clerk, while the cause of 
‘Lockwood ”” was continued for one more week. Next Monday, — 
Judge Peck, who had been sitting in the cause, had died; and of 
course there was an adjournment for another week. Upon the con- 
vening of the court at this time the cause was given to Judge Nott. 
to deliver the gpinion of the court; and three weeks were devoted 
to this work. I had time to reflect, to study up on my law, to, 
ponder upon the vast disparity between the sexes, and, if I had 
possessed any nice discrimination, to see the utter folly of my course.. 

But I would not be convinced. 

Three weeks later, I was again present on the solemn assembling 
of that court. It took Judge Nott one hour and a half to deliver 
his opinion, which closed as follows: 

“The position which this court assumes is that under the laws and 
Constitution of the United States a court is without power to grant 
such an application, and that a woman is without legal capacity to 
take the office of attorney.” 

Of course this was a squelcher, and with the ordinary female mind 
would have ended the matter; for it was concurred in without a dis- 
senting voice by the four other judges on that august bench. But I 
was at this time not only thoroughly interested in the law, but de- 
voted to my clients, anxious that their business should not suffer, and 
determined to support my family by the profession I had chosen. My 
cases and my powers of attorney were filed in the court, and there 
was nothing to prevent me from taking the testimony, which I did, 
and preparing the notices and motions which my clients filed.. 
Nevertheless I found that I was working continuously at a disadvan-- 
tage, and that my clients lacked the confidence in me that I would — 
have commanded had I stood fairly with the court. : 

I had another important case in course of preparation to file in the: 
Court of Claims, and, in order to bridge over the disability under 
which I stood with the court, I took an assignment of the claim. | 
But in this I hardly succeeded better. ‘The case was that of Webster: 
_M. Raines et uz. against the United States, and my assignment 
covered only one-third of it. I appeared im propria persona, and 
attempted to argue my own case. ‘The chief justice declared that I - 
was not the assignee, although the original claimant appeared in 
court and declared that I was, and stated also his desire to have me 
represent his portion of the case. It was no use. When I arose to 
explain my position, the court grew white at my audacity and imper- — 
turbability, and positively declined to hear me. Then I hired a 
lawyer to represent me in the case, —a male attorney, who had been | 
a judge on the bench. He occupied the court for three days in say-— 
ing very badly what I could have said well in one hour. This was 
some’ little revenge; but he lost my case, and I at once appealed it 
to the United States Supreme Court, hoping that before the case, 
would be reached in that court I should have had the three years of 
- good standing in the court below, and thus become entitled to ad~ 
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mission thereto under the rule, which reads, “ Any attorney in good 
standing before the highest court of any State or Territory for the 
space of three years shall be admitted to this court when presented 
by a member of this bar.” I read the rule over carefully and 
repeatedly, to make sure that it included me, and asked myself, Why 
not? Was not Ia member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia in good standing? Had I not been such for 
three years? The law did not say “any man,” or “any male citizen,” 
but “any attorney.” 

- Patiently, hopefully, I waited. At last, in October, 1876, full of 


hope and expectation, and in company with the Hon. A. G. Riddle, — 


whom I had asked to introduce me, I presented myself before the bar 


of the United States Supreme Court for admission thereto. Again I. 


had reckoned without my host. My attorney made the presentation, 
holding my credentials in his hand. Those nine gowned judges 
looked at me in amazement and dismay. The case was taken under 
advisement, and on the following Monday an opinion rendered, of 
which the following is the substance: ‘As this court knows no English 
precedent for the admission of women to the bar, it declines to admit, 
unless there shall be a more extended public opinion, or special legisla- 
tion.’* No pen can portray the utter astonishment and surprise with 
which I listened to this decision. My reverence for the ermine 
vanished into thin air. I was dazed, and kept repeating to myself, 
‘‘No Enelish precedent! How about Queens Eleanor and Elizabeth, 
who sat in the aula regia and dispensed the duties of chief chancellor 
of the English realm in person? How about Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke, who was hereditary sheriff of Westmoreland, and who at 
the assizes at Appleby sat with the judges on the bench?” ‘ A more 
extended public opinion,” — how was I to make it? “Special legis- 
lation,’ — how was I to obtain it, with a family to support, and a sick 
husband on my hands? I went home, and again took up the thread 
of my law cases before the District bar, but determined not to let 
this matter rest. 
What next? When Congress assembled in December, I appealed 
_to the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler to draft and introduce in that body 
a bill for the admission of women to the bar of the United States 
Supreme Court.’ This was my first bid for the special legislation. 
The bill was carefully drawn, introduced, recommended by the 
House Judiciary for passage, debated, and ingloriously lost on its 
third reading. 





The following year a second bill, drafted, at my suggestion, by 


Hon. Wim. G. Lawrence, fared even worse than the first, ‘and died 
almost before it was born. 

During all these years of discouragement I was indefatigable in 
the prosecution of my cases before the bar of the District, and had 
“won some reputation as a lawyer. My husband, after three years of 
total prostration, died April 23, 1877. In the autumn of 1877 some 


= * Justice Miller dissented from this opinion, and the chief justice himself, but 
if his decision was ever reduced to writing, he never allowed it to be printed. It 
_was in vain that I sought a copy of it from the clerk. 
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of the newspaper men of Washington, who had ree to bat 


interested in the long and unequal contest that I had waged, asked 
me what I intended to do next. ‘Get up a fight along the line,” I 


q replied, *‘ I shall ask again to be admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
ee “Court: Irshall myself draft a bill and ask its introduction into both. 


Houses of Congress; and, as I have now a case to be brought in the 


_ Federal court in Baltimore, Royuello vs. Attoché, I shall ask admis- 


sion to the bar of the Federal court at Baltimore.” This latter 


- claim had been sent to me from the city of Mexico, and was for fifty 


thousand dollars. ‘“ Very well,” said they: “we are going to help 
you out this time.” And they did. 

I prepared and asked the Hon. John M. Glover to introduce 
into the House of Representatives, in December, 1877, the following 


bi pill 


‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of ae anlar a of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

“That any woman duly qualified, who shall have been Priore 
the highest court of any State or Territory, or of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, for the space of three years, and shall 
have maintained a good standing before such Court, and who shall 
be a person of good moral character, shall, on motion, and the pro- 
duction of such record, be admitted to practise before the Supreme 


é ~ Court of the United States.” 


I was soon called to make an argument before the House Com- ~ 


mittee on the Judiciary, aiter which the bill was favorably reported 
without a dissenting voice, and a the House early in the session 
by a two-thirds majority. 

On reaching the’ Senate, it was Veeteed to the Sites Judiciary 
and committed to the Hon. Aaron A. Sargent, of California. Con- 
ceiving that the bill as it passed the House was not broad enough, 


he amended it, but his amendment was lost, and the Judiciary Com- 


mittee made an adverse report on the bill. I had done a great deal 
of lobbying and had used a great many arguments to get the bill 
through, but all to no avail, With consummate tact, Mr. Sargent 
had the bill recommitted, but it went over to the next session. I 
worked diligently through the second session of the Forty-fifth, Con- 


gress for the passage of my bill, but the Judiciary Committee made | 


a second adverse report on the bill, and this time Mr. Sargent had 
the forethought to have the bill calendared, so that it might come up 
on its merits. 


But another misfortune overtook me: Mr. Sargent was taken ill 


before my bill was reached, and compelled to go to Florida for his 
health. What was I to do now? Here was my work for years about 
to be wrecked for want of a foster-mother in the Senate to take 
charge of it. I knew pretty well the status of every member of 


that body, for I had conversed with all of them, both at this and at — 
the previous session: and in this extremity I went to the Hon. © 
Joseph E. McDonald, of Indiana, and besought him to take charge — 


of the bill. At fitst he declined, because, as he said, it was Mr. — 


margent’s bill, and, when I insisted, he bade me go to the Hon. | 
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orge F. Hoar. I found that gentleman somewhat unwilling to 
take the entire responsibility of the bill. I was not satisfied to leave 


anything that I ought to do, undone, and so returned to Mr. Mce- 


Donald, told him that I feared Mr. Sargent’s health was such that he 


would not return in time, and besought him to take upon himself. 


the responsibility of urging and securing the passage of the bill, say- 
ing that Senator Hoar would assist him, and Senator Sargent also, 


when he returned. From the time he assumed this responsibility 


Senator McDonald was vigilant in the interest of the bill, and, as 


the Forty-fiftth Congress drew to a close, used what influence he | 
could to get the bill up. It was in a precarious position. A single — 
objection would carry it over. When it was about to be reached, I 


grew anxious, almost desperate, — called out everybody who was | es 


opposed to the bill, and begged that it might be permitted to come 


up on its merits, and that a fair vote might be had on it in the 


Senate. 


I have been interested in many bills in Congress, and have often i 
appeared before committees of Senate and House; but this was by 


far the strongest lobbying that I ever performed. Nothing was too 
daring for me to attempt. I addressed Senators as though they were 


old familiar friends, and with an earnestness that carried with it i 
conviction. Before the shadows of night had gathered, the victory | 


had been won. The bill admitting women to the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court passed the Senate on the 7th of February, 


1879. It was signed by the President, Rutherford B. Hayes, some — 


days later. 


On the 8d of March, 1879, on motion of the Hon. A. G. Riddle, ) 


I was admitted to the bar of the United States Supreme Court. The 


passage of that bill virtually opened the doors of all the Federal 
courts in the country to the women of the land, whenever qualified — 


for such admission. I was readily admitted to the District Courts 
of Maryland and Massachusetts after this admission to the Supreme 
Court. : 


On the 6th of March, 1879, on motion of the Hon. Thomas J. 


Durant, I was admitted to. the bar of the United States Court of 


, 
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AN association has been formed in England for promoting the 


Claims. Thus ended the great struggle for the admission of woman 


to the bar. Most of the States in the Union have since recognized | 


her right thereto, and notably the State of Pennsylvania, as in the 


case of Carrie B. Kilgore, who has recently been admitted to the 


Supreme Court of the State. — Belva A. Lockwood. 





Cpoucational Dlopd and Manual Craining. 


‘ teaching of “sloyd.” This new system has for some time past been 
an important factor in the educational systems of several European 
countries. The great beauty of it lies in the fact that it educates a 


child morally, physically, and mentally. Sweden was the originator 
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of this were of manual instruction, which is not, as is frequently: 
supposed, merely wood-carving, but is the system applied to the dif- 
ferent kinds of handiwork for educational purposes. ‘ 
Slojd, the Scandinavian word, which is termed “sloyd” in Eng- 
land for convenience, means originally “cunning,” ‘“clever,’® 
“handy.” The results at which the system specially aims to implant 
respect for work in general, even for the coarser forms of manual 
labor; to develop activity, to foster order, cleanliness, neatness, and 


-accuracy ; to encourage attention, industry, and perseverance; to 


e 


develop the physical powers, and to train the eye and the sense of 
form. It is intended to teach all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, how to use their hands as well as their heads, so that each 
man and woman may be placed in a position of independence, and 
be capable of earning an honest livelihood. 

One of the chief Swedish authorities on the system, Miss Mystrom, 
has been engaged in London in adapting the system to English re- 
quirements. Active preparations are being made to instruct those 
desirous of becoming teachers. ‘The course is arranged in series. 
The first article which learners have to make is a little pointer, using 
merely a knife and glass-paper; from such articles they proceed to 
more difficult ones— making rulers, inkstands, brackets, and so 
forth. 

Attendance at the classes is voluntary on the part of pupils, so 
that there are certain conditions which the work must fulfil. It 
should be useful, and not too fatiguing; the articles made should 
offer variety, and should not be*articles of luxury; they should be 
accomplished without help, and they should be real work, and not 
play. A necessary feature, too, is that they should demand thought- 
fulness, and not be purely mechanical work. Many will no doubt 
here say , “It is nothing more nor less than ordinary carpentering.” 
On consideration, however, it will be found there are several differ- 
ences — first and foremost comes the difference in the object of sloyd, 
which is not to turn out young carpenters, but to develop the facul- 
ties, and especially to give general dexterity, which will be of value — 
no matter what line of life the pupil may afterwards pursue. Other 
differences are — the character of the objects made, which are usually 
smaller than those made in the trade: the tools used; the knife, for 
instance —the most important of all in sloyd—is little used in 
ordinary carpentery ; and lastly, the manner of working is not the 
same: the division of labor employed in the carpentering trade is 
not allowed in sloyd, where each article is executed entirely by each 
pupil. 

Truancy has almost been done away with in Swedish schools since 


the introduction of sloyd. It has been found in all the schools 


where it has been introduced that greater and more intelligent prog- 
ress has been made in the ordinary school-work. It makes children 
think for themselves. The system demands individual supervision 
and instruction, which is an advantage, as the teacher is enabled to 
gain an insight into the character, and to establish a personal relation _ 


between himself and his pupils. . 
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In regard to the statement that it promotes the physical, mental, 
and moral development, we find that morally it implants respect and 
love for work in general; it strengthens the bond between home and 
school ; and it fosters a sense of satisfaction in honest work, begun, 
carried on, and completed by fair means. Mentally, sloyd acts in 
drawing out and exercising energy, perseverance, order, accuracy, 

and the habit of attention; it causes pupils to rely on themselves, 
to exercise forethought, and to be constantly putting two and two 
together. Physically, the system brings into action all the muscles, 
and exercises both sides of the body. 
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Pupils work with the left hahd and arm, as well as with the right, ie 


in sawing, planing, etc. Sloyd is particularly useful to the girls of 


our higher schools, and is more important for them than their sisters _ , 


of the working classes. The former are sadly in want of some inter- — 
esting active work tp counterbalance the continual sitting and poring 


over books and exercises. Besides the general development it fur- 
nishes, the positive knowledge gained is of the greatest service, and 
ee to stimulate a growing experience of sympathy with men’s 
work. 


The first course for training teachers in England commenced in 


August, at the Ladies’ College at Sydenham, which has been kindly 
lent for the purpose. Hitherto, those who would be teachers of 
sloyd have had to travel to the seminary at Mis, on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Savelingen; and after going through the course 


there, have had to face the difficulty of applying the system to Eng-— 


lish tastes and customs. Now they will not have quite so long a 
journey to undertake to gain instruction; and the knowledge they 
do gain will be such as they can impart straight away to pupils. In 
order to counteract the evil of spurious teachers cropping up, there 
will be inspectors appointed who will be allowed to visit any places 
where sloyd is taught at any time, to see that the system is carried 
out properly and faithfully. 

The British people are slowly awakening from their lethargy, and 


are at length making a stir to place themselves on a more equal foot- 


ing with our wary Continental brethren. Sloyd is one step in the 
right direction; for we want whole men and women whose faculties 


are developed to their fullest extent, and who have learnt to apply 


their knowledge, not only in emergencies, but in the daily events of 
life. — Chambers’s Journal. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


[Read at Detroit, Mich., before the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, by Ella C. Lapham.| 


MANUAL training is a much abused term. It is distinct, both in 
character and purpose, from industrial training. A manual training 
school is never a trade school. It makes of its pupil neither an 
artisan nor an artist, yet it develops qualities essential to both. It 
cultivates carefulness and exactness, patience and method. In the 
words of Robert Seidel, “It teaches the child to value, observe, 
investigate, test, compose, and invent, — forces him to concentration, 
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attention, and perseverance, — and, nourishing the youthful instinct 


for activity, directs it toward the beautiful and the useful.” Hence, 
self-reliance is acquired. ‘The reason is exer cised. Judgment is 


developed. Thought is exacted, and the growth and command of 


the mental powers, the chief aim, must follow. Manual training 


does not supplant, but supplements the old system of instruction. 


It offers a link between the world of ideas and the world of things, 
and might well be known by the name long since applied by Prof. 
Adler, and lately recommended by the New York School Journal, of 
constructive or creative training. It incites to higher education as 
well as to practical affairs, as is proved by the quota of students 


furnished by the graduates of the Manual Training School in St. 


Louis to colleges and technical schools. At the same time, it is con- 


ducive to the physical and moral well-being of the pupil. It is a 


valuable preparation to the lawyer and physician, to the scientist and 


the mechanic, to the farmer and the engineer, to the teacher and the 
student, to the housekeeper and the mother. Advocated by many 


school boards and newspapers, it is growing in favor, not only among 
teachers, but with the public. It bids fair to become general. 

If manual training does what is claimed for it, girls need an equal 
share in its benefits. What provision is made for them? 

All of mental, moral, and physical education, the girl needs 
equally with the boy. It would almost seem that, in the present, 
while a woman labors under so many disadvantages which custom 
has not laid upon her brother, her want is the greater. For the so- 
called working girl, the utility of manual training will not be ques- 


tioned. Its opponents will hold that, for her, any training of the 


hand, whatsoever its aim, is proper. And, verily, since so many dire | 
results come from hands working without head directing, 1¢ would 
go far, by producing, not women trained for one trade, but capable, 
self-reliant, intelligent women, toward removing the fearful condi- . 
tions lately revealed by Helen Campbell, in the city of New York. 
For the young lady whose future is hemmed in by fashion and soci- 
ety, the practical insight and breadth of character thus gained would 
prove a safeguard, a balance-wheel; while from the girl of higher 
education, early training in this direction would remove the curse, 
generally undeserved, of educated uselessness. The very fact of 
less physical strength, often brought forward as a plea against an 


extended course of training for girls, is, in reality, one of the most 


urgent reasons for developing, if possible, such an aptitude and men- 
tal grasp as will make the lack unfelt; while their probable future 
as wives and mothers, and the first and most important teachers of 
their children, will call for the broadest as well as the highest educa- 
tion that can be acquired. 

In the face of the special need of girls for all that can fit them for 
any emergency in life, manual training for boys. has been far more 
carefully considered and more extensively supplied, Where some 
mode has been provided for girls, it is not always held so important 
as to be mentioned, in connection with the method for BOVE in the 
annual reports for the schools. 
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Baltimore has established a manual training school for boys, giv- 
ing, with most of the academic studies, a three years’ course in wood — 
and metal work, the use of tools and the properties of materials. 
It has nothing of the kind for girls. Chicago has instituted a liberal © 
series of manual lessons for the boys of the high school, but none — 
for girls. The system in the high school of Minneapolis, recently 

commended by the Boston Journal of Education as the best adapta- 
tion of the work to the regular high school course that it had found, 
extends through the four years. Girls have no share in it. Within 








the last year the high school in Albany, N. Y., hasintroduced work 


in wood for the boys. The superintendent of schools urges the 
opening of a cooking school for the girls. The schools of Hoboken, 
N. J., and of Newburgh, N. Y., give girls more or less instruction in 
sewing, while the boys of the former town are modelling in clay and 
carving in wood, and those of the latter are practising mechanical 
drawing, carpentry, wood-turning, and scroll-sawing. Cleveland. 
gives to her boys a three years’ graded course; to her girls fifteen 
lessons in cookery. Boys may enter the manual training school of 
Philadelphia, or the free college of New York, and receive a course 
of instruction coextensive with that in science and language. 

The girls of the Quaker city are taught cooking and sewing in | 
the normal and lower grades. Drawing and modelling, with cooking _ 
and sewing for the girls and shopwork for the boys, have been intro- 
duced into twenty departments of the public schools of New York. _ 
This number will be increased as rapidly as possible. Similar | 
advantages are extended to the children of New Haven, and toa 
part of the pupils in the public schools of Boston. The District of. 
Columbia has opened four schools of cookery and one of sewing for 
girls, and for boys one school of turning, moulding, and forgng, 


and six of carpentry. In the high school of Peru, Illinois, girls are — 


given the needle, and boys the hammer and saw. Both carve in 
wood, in connection with drawing, at their desks. Moline, IIl., and 
Columbus, O., have made a beginning in manual training, introducing 





into their public schools a little work which, for the most part, is _ . 


participated in by girls and boys alike. That at Moline includes — 
carving on unburned bricks. In the intervals of other studies, the 
girls of Montclair, N. J., have plain sewing, needlework, and 
embroidery, while their brothers take wood-carving and carpentry. 
In the grammar school of Jamestown, N. Y., the girls knit and. sew 
while the boys work in wood. Drawing and painting are given to 
both. The girls in the academic department are taught cutting, 
machine-sewing, embroidery, cooking and printing; the boys, draw- 
ing and construction, the use of the lathe, finishing and painting. - 
Floriculture affords a common ground for all the pupils of the high 
school in Tidioute, Pa., but while the girls are cutting and sewing, 
the boys are busy with hammer and plane, with lathe, or metal work. 
In Springfield, Mass., are again found sewing on the one hand and 
earpentry on the other. A few girls, the superintendent writes, 
have been granted some lessons in wood-working in the shops which 
were intended mainly for boys. Six courses of study are provided 
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by the high school of Omaha, Neb. Two of these, one purely — 
English in character, the other combining English and the classics, 
are noticeable because of the introduction of manual training. Each 
course occupies four years. The first class to take advantage of the 
new opportunities is still working in wood. Whether the girls will 
complete the course which, in the third and fourth years, includes 
work in iron and brass, the superintendent is uncertain. The nor- 
mal and training school of New Britain, Conn., has equipped a 
workshop in which the advanced students, the large majority of 
whom are girls, spend an hour a day in making apparatus, learning 
at the same time something of materials and their uses. The 
scholars of the model schools, about one-half of whom are girls, are 
taught the use of tools in the same shop. 

Among the incorporated and private schools in which manual 
training is a more or less prominent feature, the large and successful 
institutions in St. Louis and Chicago are widely known. They 
admit no girls. The, Haish Manual Training School of Denver, 
similar in plan, but more liberal in character, allows girls to take the 
work of the first year, which is in wood. The Pratt Institute, of 
Brooklyn, which provides the graded course in wood and iron for 
boys, adds to its classes in sewing, dressmaking, and cooking, others 
in modelling and designing, as inducements for girls. The Working- 
men’s School, in New York, which has attracted such wide-spread 
interest, uses, as one means of developing its boys, work in clay, 
wood, and iron. For its girls it resorts to cutting and fitting, sew- 
ing, cooking, and designing. The large, well-endowed school at 
Crozet, Va., drawing the line according to the present conventional 
ideas of woman’s work, ventures upon nothing more extreme for 
girls than type-writing and telegraphy. Manual training is also a 
feature of the colleges for colored people in New Orleans. ‘There, 
girls may learn modelling and wood-carving. The boys have more 
extended and better systematized training in the fashioning of wood, 
iron, and brass. The technical school of Cincinnati is exceptional 
in its advantages for girls. Boys and girls alike have, of the shop- 
work of the first year, carpentry and joining, finishing and wood- 
carving; of the second year wood-turning, carving on turned sur- 
faces, pattern-making, and sheet metal work, while, in addition, the 
girls are initiated into the processes of clay modelling and of pottery 
throwing and turning. For the shop-work of the third and fourth 
years, a practical course of domestic science is substituted, but any 
eitl desiring it can take certain parts of the metal work of that per- 
iod. The Scott Manual Training School of Toledo is older and 
better equipped. Although a public school, it is mentioned last 
because of what Prof. Woodward pronounces its “ great distinguish- 
ing feature —its provision for giving mental training to girls.” The 
boys are taught after the methods employed in St. Louis and Chicago. 
The “girls in divisions by themselves,” to use Prof. Woodward’s con- 
cise statement, “are not only taught all the drawing the boys have, 
but light wood-work (including wood-carving), cooking (as an illus- 


tration of applied chemistry), needlework, cutting, and fitting (as — 
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applications of mechanical drawing). Neither Milford, Mass., 
Barnesville, O., nor San Francisco, Cal., has any system of manual 
training in the public schools, although sometimes credited with it. 
In the latter city the Cogswell Polytechnic College, opened last July, 
provides a course in mechanic arts for boys, and in industrial arts for . 
girls. It has one hundred free schools. 





i 


Marvellous Phenomena, 


Miss ANNIE STIDHAM, a girl of sixteen years, daughter of 
Richard B. Stidham, of 13823 North Cary St., Baltimore (a Catholic 
family), has developed as a medium, showing the mest perfect and 
marvellous personations of the deceased that have ever been recorded, 
which fill a column in the WV. Y. World. After an evening spent in 
that way, the reporter says : — | 

“The whole party adjourned to the kitchen, and Miss Annie, who 
is quite a frail girl for her age, proceeded to give an exhibition 
which casts that given by Miss Lulu Hurst into the shade. 

“To one of the gentlemen present was handed a stout stick, about 
two and a half feet long. He grasped it by the ends, while Miss 
Annie caught it lightly in the middle, and without the slightest 
apparent effort pushed and pulled him all around the room. ae 

“*Some more of you catch hold,’ she said, and the reporter 
accepted the invitation and joined forces with the first victim. But, 
though every effort was put forth by both, the result was the same. 
While both pulled and blew and struggled until beads of perspira- 
tion stood upon their foreheads and every muscle was acting with 
the strain, Miss Annie laughed at their efforts, and hauled them > 
around at her own sweet will. Ae 

“Not satisfied with this, she mounted the table, got one of the 
gentlemen, who weighed 140 pounds, to hold on to the stick, and 
then lifted him three or four feet from the floor half-a-dozen times, | 
without adding a single beat to her pulse. : 

“It has been claimed that Miss Hurst managed to push her sub-  _ 
jects about by the aid of rubber-soled shoes. Knowing this, the | 
reporter satisfied himself that Annie Stidham had no such aid. 

“Watching her closely, too, it was found that when she pushes 
and pulls those holding the stick she does not brace herself, as one 
would expect, but keeps her feet together and apparently makes no 
muscular effort.” : 


A Sprrit FiInpiInG His Unpuriep Bopy.— The Detroit Daily 
Sun published the following narrative: — 

Port Huron, January 5.— About a month ago little Jimmy 
Stockford, a newsboy, suddenly disappeared and no trace of him 
could be found. 

He was last seen by some of his playmates on the yacht Picket, 
lying in Black River, behind the second ward boathouse. 

It was supposed that Jimmy had fallen off the yacht into the river 
and had drowned. 
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The boys with him did not see Pin fall, but heard a splash in the | 


- water. 


Mr. Stockford visited Mrs. Hamilton, a clairvoyant, who told him 


that his son was still alive and was all right. Mr. Bartrow, a Spirit- | 


ualist, who has been holding séances here, said that little Jimmy 
Stockford’s spirit appeared three different times and asked him to 


get him out of the water, and told him the exact spot where he 


would find him. | 
On Monday, Bartrow called on Dan Runnells, and asked him to 
let him take his diving suit to go down and bring up the boy’s body, 
stating how his spirit had appeared before him. Mr. Runnells did 
not take much stock in the story. The story was told to diver Chas. 
Cumphrey, who volunteered to go down and look for the body. 
Cumphrey sent for his diving suit and was soon in the water. He 
was not down but a few seconds when a signal was given to pull 
him up. When he appeared he held the body of the boy in his 
arms. He had found it exactly where Bartrow had said it was. 


An inquest was held Tuesday, and a verdict was rendered that the — 


boy came to his death by falling off the yacht and drowning. 


SLATE-WRITING IN Pustic.— Hon. L. V. Moulton, whose state- 
ments would not be questioned where he is known, has given the 
following description of the exhibition made by W. E. Reid (editor 
of the Banner of Life) at Grand Rapids, Michigan : — 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 30, 1888. 

Friend Howe :— Replying to yours of the 24th inst., will say that 
I first witnessed a public exhibition of Mr. W. E. Reid’s powers at 
Harnish’s Hall, in this city, Sunday evening, March 18, 1888, on 
which occasion, while the writer was addressing the audience of 
about three hundred people about forty-five minutes, Mr. Reid sat at 


my left, at a desk where I could see him plainly; and while’ I was — 


speaking he wrote eighteen letters, which, when I was done, as each 
was read some one in the audience would arise and claim that it was 
a correct answer to a sealed letter in their pocket, written secretly 
and addressed to the party deceased, whose name was signed to the 
letter written by Reid. These people were known, and I do not think 


collusion was possible. One week previous, at the same place, he 


had given an exhibition of slate-writing, which I did not see. Mr. 
Reid engaged me to speak at a meeting, at Power’s Opera-house, on 
March 29, celebrating the 40th anniversary, which was duly adver- 
tised, and people generally invited to bring slates nailed, riveted, or 


otherwise secured, to suit themselves. At the close of the lecture,. 


Mr. Reid came forward upon the stage, with lights all on and invited © 


the people to come up with their slates. About twenty responded, 
and as each came up he or she would pass from Reid’s left to his 
right, after he had taken hold of their slates a few seconds, they 


retaining them in their hands in plain sight of all. Five or six were _ 


tried and no writing got, when Major Long, of the Soldiers’ Home, 
came up with two large slates secured by rivets. Reid and Long — 
were holding the slates, facing each other. Reid beckoned to me, 
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saying, “Come up and help me,” remarking, “We will succeed or 
you can have my head for a foot-ball.” | | oe: 
_ As I grasped the slate-frames my arms suddenly became rigid, and 
I felt as though I had hold of a strong battery. Reid exclaimed, 
“There it comes!” and one of the slates split in two with a report 
like a pistol-shot. My arms relaxed and I let go and moved away. 
Then Reid let go and said to Long, “Open them.” He did so by 
cutting out one rivet and turning the frames upon the other, expos- 
ing the inside surfaces of both slates. They were written full! 
Mr. Long certified that he bought the slates new, closed and riveted 
them himself, placing nothing between them, and that they had not 
been for a moment out of his possession. On one slate was a letter 
signed “ J. Morgan Smith,” addressed to Dr. J. C. Parker, who took 
from his pocket a sealed letter to which he said the letter on the 
slate was a complete answer, and that no living person but himself 
had seen the contents of the sealed letter. Some over thirty mes- 
sages were written about as fast as I could read them to the audience, 
all being in different hands and styles of writing, differing as though 
written by as many different people; in many cases the handwriting 
was certified to as being that of the deceased parties, whose names 
were signed; and all, or nearly all, were claimed to be correct 
answers to sealed letters in the pockets of the persons so claiming, 
and many contained tests, such as names, dates, and circumstances 
that could not possibly be known either to the persons furnishing, 
or those holding the slates. One letter was in German, and written 
with the slates in the hands of men who could neither read nor 
write the language. Such is the brief statement of the facts as I 
now recollect them. — Respectfully yours, L. V. MouLton.” 
The reader should bear in mind the rigid test conditions of the 
foregoing phenomena. The slates were brought to the hall securely 
fastened, and the letters were privately written at home, sealed, and — 
carried in their pockets until publicly answered on the slates— some 
of the persons being resolute sceptics, opposed to such spiritual 
phenomena. A single fact of that character should be enough to 
convince the world, but the average man will neither accept good 
testimony nor reason upon facts when they are opposed to his old 
habits of thought. The world is ruled by habit, and but a very 
small portion of the human race can be ruled by reason. Hence | 
there must be more than a million repetitions of all such experi 
ments to force them upon reluctant minds. There are many who — 
will not be instructed by any amount of evidence, for they cannot 
reason, and some dullards will not believe in spirit life even after 
their bodies are dead and buried, but will suppose they are still 
living in the physical world. 


TELEPATHIC COMMUNICATION. — Dr. D. M. McFall, formerly 
State senator of Tennessee, in an address before the Psychical 
Society of New York, stated several interesting incidents in the_ 
psychic communication of intelligence, among which were the 
following : — 
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‘At the time of the death of my youngest sister, I was standing 
on my front door-steps in Nashville, Tennessee, in conversation with — 
a former rector of the East Nashville Episcopal church. ‘I said to_ 
him, ‘My youngest sister has just died.’ She was some 350 miles 
distant. I did not know at the time that she was even sick. He 
asked, ‘How do you know? I have seen no person approach you.’ 
I replied that the information had just been received mentally. He | 
then requested me, if I should receive a confirmatory despatch, to 
send it to him, and I did. It so thoroughly impressed him with the 
truth of the transference of mind or spirit force that it led to the 
organization of a circle at his own house for investigation. He left 
the church, became a Spiritualist, the editor of a Spiritualist paper, — 
and died a Spiritualist. : aa 

Some years later, while seated at a dinner-table, I remarked to 
those present that my oldest sister had just died. She was at the | 
time some 340 miles distant. This also proved to be a correct an-_ 
nouncement as to date and hour. How do I get these things? 
They come just as stated. s 

Some years ago I had a friend with whom quite a proficient state — 
in mental telegraphy was attained. Whenever we were separated, by 
short or long distance, we would telegraph to each other, and in 
every instance correctly ; so I became quite confirmed in my faith in 
mental telegraphy, the transmission of messages, and the power of 
mind over mind.” | 


Ree fate oe Res 


EmMA ALTHOUSE: THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. — At Attica, N. Y., 
Miss Emma Althouse puzzles the medical faculty by her sleeping ~ 
performances. On the 5th of February she awoke from a nap of 
34 days. Her habit of passing into a sleep or trance originated 
after an attack of inflammation of the bowels. She would fall asleep | 
for seven to ten days and would generally tell beforehand how long — 
it would last. She lives almost without food, taking only liquids by 
a teaspoon, amounting, perhaps, to less than a pint in six months. 
During these trances she has the knowledge which is common to ~ 
those entranced, and seems to be clairvoyant. Electricity and all 
means known to the physicians have been tried to rouse her without — 
effect. She is twenty-five years old and has been married but had- 
separated from her husband. She was described as a rather pretty — 
woman, plump, with a round face, blue eyes, and light hair. 
Visitors have shown the average stupidity by bruising her flesh and — 
thrusting in pins to test the reality of her condition. = 





f. 


Progress of Women, 


In Dentistry. — Dr. C. W. McNaughton, female Vice-President — 
of the Michigan Dental Society, says: Women in dentistry as yet 
are pioneers, only a few having entered the profession. ‘The first 
woman to graduate was a German, who entered the Cincinnati Col-_ 
_ lege of Dentistry. She was followed by Henrietta Herschfield, of — 
Berlin. ‘The Crown Princess of Germany, since Empress Victoria, — 
has always encouraged women in trying to get out of the narrow 
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mits in which they have been held. In 1869 Fraulein Herschfield, 
upon her return to Germany, was so fortunate as to enjoy royal 
patronage, this at once bringing her into prominence. Since that 
time several others from Germany and England have come to our 
country, and upon their graduation have returned to practice in their 
native lands. 

It is said that the most successful dentist in London at present is a 
German baroness, who is the most clever tooth extractor in England. 
‘That is her branch of the business, and she is called a “ dental sur- 
geon.” The other dentists send their patients to her when extreme 
measures have to be resorted to. : 

There are five ladies practising successfully in New: York City, also 
several in Chicago, Minneapolis and Detroit. | 

~The only lady who has ever occupied a professor’s chair in th 
professional department of the University of Michigan has been a 
lady dentist, Dr. Margaret Humphry. She was for several years 
assistant demonstrator to Dr. Watling, and delivered the course of 
lectures on materia medica. She resigned to take upon herself the 
supposed less arduous task of lecturing to one instead of many. She 
was also treasurer of the Dental Department and one of the officers 
of the State Dental Society. She was followed by Dr. Elsie Hal- 
lock, who filled the position ably until she, too, resigned for the same 
reason. The Ann Arbor Dental College receives women gladly, and 
the male students treat them with the greatest respect, even the 
medical students seeming to think women are in their “sphere” in 
dentistry. : 

Among the 16,000 dentists in the United States, only 60 are 
women. I would urge upon all women who are contemplating the 
study of dentistry the necessity of choosing that school having the 
longest course of study. I would have them recognize the fact that 
dentistry is not only an art but also a science. : 

We have often been asked how we like dentistry, and in reply 
we would say that a great many women prefer to come to us, and we 
are, we believe, peculiarly successful with children because we under- 
stand better how to manage them. We like the profession and believe 
that the time is not far distant when women will cease to be regarded 
by the masses as out of their sphere in the practice of dentistry. 
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Hiving Without Cating. 
JOSEPHINE MARIE BEDARD. — Now IN BOSTON. 


The Boston Herald of March 18th says: The mystery surround- 
ing the case of Josephine Marie Bedard has never been explained, 
although scientists and medical men have given their closest at- 
tention, and made every attempt to ascertain what induced the con- 
dition in which she lives and how it is maintained. All sorts of 
theories have been advanced, but they have invariably been aban- 
‘doned as untenable in the absence of any known law of nature and 
‘upon the application of medical knowledge. The influence of con- 
centration of mind to purpose has been suggested as a possible ex- 
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nlanqtion but that, too, had to bp given up in view of oe peueens 
healthy physical condition of the young girl, which could not possibly 


be maintained, no matter what the power of application of the mind. 
might be. Josephine Marie Bedard, or the “ ‘Tingwick girl,” as she © 
is called, is undoubtedly the greatest of all human natural wonders, — 
living as she has for seven years in contravention to the first and | 
greatest of the laws governing life—that of eating. There exists © 


documentary evidence of the strongest character that leaves no room 


for doubt in the minds of the most sceptical that what is related of — 


her is true. 


This is in the possession of Mr. William Austin of this city, under | 


whose direction the “ Tingwick girl” will be exhibited to-day at the 


ing-girls,”’ but never Josephine Marie Bedard, the only one concern- 
ing whose genuineness the best of proof has been secured. In pre- 
senting her to the public, Mr. Austin belheves that she should not be 


looked upon as a “freak,” but as the incarnation of spiritual life in 


its primary sense, the secret of which, were it revealed to the world, 


would result, possibly, in perpetual existence. An old adage: reads, - 


“‘Juive not to eat, but eat to‘live.’ The “ Tingwick girl” does 
neither. Seven years ago, when living at Tingwick, Can., she stopped 
eating, but kept on living with no change in her physical condition 


aside from that. She grew, developed in body and mind, and is. 
to-day, with that one exception, the same as other girls. She was 


secured by Mr. Austin for his Nickelodeon, and as the public knows, 
a lawsuit resulted over the right to exhibit her. The outcome was 
that the court enjoined her appearance until March 18. That time 


has expired and she now can be seen by those who visit the Nickel- 


odeon this week. 
Fully satisfied himself of the facts of her long fasting, Mr. Austin 


desires the public to reach that state of mind, and so suggests that a 


committee, composed of physicians, clergymen, and others, be formed 
to investigate the case, promising to afford them every opportunity to 
do so, and provide them every comfort. He only asks in return that 
they give the result of their finding to the public. ‘ There is not 
even a modicum of doubt in my mind as to the existence of the 
‘Tingwick girl’ for seven years without eating,” said Mr. Austin 
yesterday, ‘and so certain am I of it that I stand ready to pay $1000 
for the first mouthful of food that she can be induced to eat, and 
furthermore, I will deposit $6000 with any bank or responsible person 
to be paid to any woman who will go into a room and live as she 
does for 12 weeks. If that is not a proof of my sincerity I would like 
to know what is.” 





Miscellaneous. 


THE Giant MARCH OF SCIENCE has been crowded out of the 
present number, and, like many other interesting themes, must be 


postponed. 


BARBARISMS. — The bill to repeal the blasphemy laws in Eng- : 





Nickelodeon for the first time. The public has seen so-called “ fast- . 









land is being pushed by Mr. Bradlaugh. In the Connecticut legis- 
lature recently, this barbarism was brought up for repeal, but the 
_wise legislature decided to let the old nuisance remain. ‘The legis- 
lature, however, deserves credit for not showing any favor to the 
schemes of restrictive medical legislation. In the Pennsylvania 
legislature in 1887-88 a bill was introduced to punish all mediums 
for spirit intercourse by heavy fines and imprisonment. It has not 
been heard from recently. | 


REGINA DAL Crin.— The narrative of this woman’s wonderful - 


career, given from the Lrooklyn Eagle, in this number, page 187, 


does not tell the whole story. It does not tell how the benevolent | 


genius came to this country under the patronage of Lieut.-Gov. 
Woodford, of New York, and how she was assailed by the jealous 
malignity of allopathic physicians, and finally forced to return to 
her own country. Was not this a contest between angelic and 
demoniac influences, and is it not our duty to carry on the contest 


for medical freedom until the tyrannical power of the American 


Medical Association is broken. 


 ANTHROPOMETRY. —-“ An anthropometric laboratory, with Francis 
-Gaiton as president, is now being built in South Kensington. The 
purpose is to measure everybody’s physique and senses at various 
ages, to record family peculiarities, and gain much useful knowledge 
of the human race that we have not now.” If modern scientists 


could realize the paramount importance of the brain, and would 


begin careful records of brain measurements, they would gain more 


knowledge thereby, than from any of their other investigations. If | 
Dr. Gall had adopted this statistical method, with proper plans of 
measurement, his doctrines would have been more accurate, and the — 


demonstration more irresistible. 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN.—‘“ The new Japan constitution provides 
for a house of peers— partly hereditary, partly elective, and partly 


nominated by the Mikado —and a house of commons of 800 mem-. 


bers. Suffrage is given to men over 25 who pay taxes to the amount 


of $25 yearly. Liberty of religion, freedom of speech, and the right 


of public meeting are guaranteed.” If the statistics published by 
Prof. Rein are correct, Japan has the most perfect agriculture in the 
world, and for each square mile of cultivated land supports 2,560 


inhabitants, which is far in advance of any other country, four per- 


sons to the acre. With less territory than California,'and but a small 
portion in cultivation, Japan supports about 88,000,000. 


WomAN’s WaAGEs. — Miss Catherine G. Waugh, A.M., LL.B., has. 


‘published a book entitled “ Woman’s Wages,” which the “* Woman’s 
Journal” says is “spicy, spirited, and spunky.” ‘The “ Farmer's 
Voice” says, “She grasps the subject by the nape of the neck, and 
shakes it with the virile hand of a master.” 


. Unurmirep GuLuriurry was well illustrated in the “Call to the 
Awakened,” mentioned in our last. One of the dupes or confeder- 


ates (C. Mackay) says, that the Esoteric Magazine has attained 
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phenomenal success, and been received “with wane dna loyalty.” 
Their ideal, he says, is the life of Christ, and in their “Inner circle ” 
of “the most faithful and efficient,” “a power is wielded by a few 
faithful men and women of one mind, one thought, one purpose in — 
view, which only those who have studied the occult laws can under-— 

stand.” The said inner circle consists of a few credulous cranks 
of limited intelligence, and the inmost enshrines the moral corrup- 
tion and ingenious knavery of Ohmart. That so impudent an 
imposture should have been able to gather followers and money is a 
sad illustration of the ignorance and credulity of multitudes. 
Mad. Blavatsky has castigated this Esoteric affair in return for 
Butler’s vulgar slanders against the Theosophic Society, and says in 
conclusion that the G. N. K. R should signify, “Gulls Nabbed by 
Knaves and Rascals.” She shows that the Esoteric material was 
largely plagiarized from Theosophic writings, and while exposing 
the fraud and folly of the whole business, she illustrates the illogi- 
cal and unpractical character of Hindoo Theosophy, for she de- 
nounces the movement most vigorously, not because it is a fraud, 
but because it aims to sell knowledge. The sale of any and every 
species of knowledge is the daily business of the literary and 
scientific. To object to it is but reactionary superstition. Mad. B. 
says: ‘Occult knowledge is not to be sold. As said in my editoral 
in the January Lucifer, ‘He who has anything to teach, unless, like 
‘Peter to Simon, he says to him who offers him money for his know- 
ledge: “Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of (our inner) God may be purchased with money,’ is 
either a black magician or an impostor.” 

This is a fanaticism worthy of the Dark Ages. The same view of 
the subject is taken by the New York magazine the Path, edited by 
the Vice-President of the Theosophic Society, and it illustrates the 
abnormal and unpractical modes of thought into which Hindoo The- 
osophy leads its votaries. They believe, as Mad. B. expresses it, 
that adepts have a “wonderful knowledge, acquired by them 
throughout a series of incarnations,” and are distinguished by “ the 
holiness of their lives.’”’ When we shall find any baby that has 
inherited “ wonderful knowledge” from its past incarnations, we 
shall have the first real evidence of reincarnation. The nearest 
approach to such evidence should be in the wonderful memory and 
intelligence of the negro baby Oscar Moore, but Oscar’s wonderful 
memory does not retain any record of his former incarnations. 


Fopu Minps. — Comstockism is a test of the mental foulness of 
society. He has been dissected and roasted in Pomeroy’s Advance 
Thought, and has been denounced as a criminal in every variety of 
style, by L. Smith, of Philadelphia, editor of the Agent's Herald, 
and challenged to prosecute for libel, which he is afraid to do. His 
scandalous career has been greatly aided by popular ignorance and 
vulgarity. Among the worst acts in which he was thus aided was 
the prosecution and imprisonment of John A. Wilson, of Camden, — 
N.J., for selling the Heptameron, a classical work which has never _ 
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before been assailed, and which has been and still is sold by the 
leading booksellers whom he dares not prosecute. An absurd law 


administered sometimes by coarse-minded judges and juries facili- 


tates his opefations in assailing whomever he dislikes. If the law 
were strictly enforced, it would exclude from circulation a large 
portion of our best literature, including the Bible. It gives the 
Comstock clique an opportunity of indulging personal malice, and | 
at present it is being enforced in Kansas by the prosecution of a 
newspaper (Lucifer), for the discussion of physiological questions 
which are freely discussed in every medical journal. 


TEMPERANCE. — Constitutional prohibition has been defeated in 
New Hampshire, and it is probable will be defeated in Massachu- 
setts by the belief of its impracticability. It has failed to prohibit in - 
Rhode Island and long ago failed in Massachusetts under a prohib- 
itory law. But though it fails of effect in manufacturing districts. 
and cities, it succeeds in agricultural regions, as Kansas and Iowa. 
The law has a majority in Kansas increased from 8,000 to 56,000, 
and under its operation crime has decreased, many jails being empty, 
and one new jail has never had a prisoner. Maine under prohibi- 
tion has one prisoner to every 891 inhabitants, while Massachusetts 
has one to every 287. Kansas has greatly increased in popalation 
and prosperity under prohibition. The seaboard cities will be the. 
last stronghold of alcohol. The majorities against prohibition have 
been in Texas 92,687, in Tennessee 27693, in West Virginia 
30,074, in Oregon 7,985, in Michigan 5,645. 


SUNDAY LEGISLATION. — Senator Blair, the advocate of Sunday 
legislation, has been recommended to refresh himself by studying the 
law on the statute books of the New Haven colony forbidding all 
sport or recreation on Sunday, and concluding thus : — 


“Tf the court, upon examination, find that the sin was proudly, — 


presumptuously, and with a high hand, committed against the. 


known command and authority of the blessed God, such a person 


therein despising and reproaching the Lord, SHALL BE PUT TO 
DEATH, that all others may fear and shun such provoking rebel- 
lious courses.” 3 


Lanp Monopoty.— A syndicate of English and American capital-_ 
ists has purchased two million acres in the state of Durango, Mexico. 
The tract lies in the cotton belt, and the purchasers intend to engage 
in cotton planting on a large scale. : | 


MEZZOFANT!, THE Lineuist.— “The body of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, the celebrated linguist, who knew 185 languages and 58 
dialects, has just been removed from its temporary resting-place 
in the vaults of the Church of St. Onofrio, in Rome, to a magni- 
ficent tomb raised by subscriptions, and placed in the same church 
near the mausoleum of Tasso. On opening the coffin for identifi- 
cation of the body it was found to be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. The sacerdotal ornaments were also intact. The cardinal died 
in 1849, at the age of seventy-four.” 
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Chap. XX. Antero-posterior Correlations of Organs. : 


Importance of Antero posterior co-operation in the three groups — Geometric ex- 
planation of correlations — Importance of Pathognomy— Correlation of Percep- 
tion and Aggressiveness illustrated— Correlation of Adhesiveness and the re- 
collective conscious intuitive range illustrated — Educational principles deduced 
— Importance of society and recreation— Correlation of Understanding with self- 
reliance and didactic capacity — Vanity and metaphysics— Rational education — 
Companionable qualities of the higher intellect — Distinctive tendencies of the 
three grades. 

BEFORE advancing further in the study of special organs, we should 
become entirely familiar with the correlations of the frontal and in- 
tellectual with the occipital organs, as it is desirable to acquire the 
habit of studying them in conjunction. The energy of manifesta- 
tion of the anterior organs is largely dependent upon the develop- 
ment and energy of the posterior, while the posterior organs are roused 
and stimulated by impressions on the anterior. The occipital organs 
are a reservoir of force, but the frontal organs feel the environment, 
and it is by their sensibility to impressions that the soci itias region 
is roused to quick and proper action. 

If the intellectual and sensitive faculties of the ee were absent, 
the occipital faculties, deprived of all stimulation and guidance, would 
remain in the feeble condition of the idiotic brain. But the infant is 
surrounded by a thousand objects that impress its vision, hearing, 
touch, taste, and feeling, so as to keep its energies and desires contin- 
ually stimulated, and call out every emotional and passional element. 
An intellect benumbed by the approach of sleep, or by congestion of 
the brain, or congenitally feeble, cannot realize the vivid conceptions 
that rouse the occipital organs, and hence retards development, as 
the absence of intellect would suppress it. On the other hand a 
greater intellectual development, producing greater quickness and 
more vivid impressions, tends to develop precocity, but this intellec- 
tual precocity, if not accompanied by good occipital development, 
achieves no great success in life for want of force of character. A 
moderate intellectual with a strong occipital development, makes an 
intellectually backward youth but probably a successful man. ‘Thus 
we perceive the congenital power belongs to the occiput, but the de- 
velopment and education come through the frontal region. If the 
educational influences are absent the whole brain assumes an inferior 
character; if they are present, the whole brain attains its maximum 
capacity. The best educational influence is the companionship of 
strong and noble characters. 

The perceptive faculties with their correlations lead to an active, 







busy life ; the higher understanding tends to a more elevated career, if | 


associated with its correlatives; the physical sensibilities and appetites 
stimulate the lower animal nature. On the other hand the higher 
ambition and self-reliance stimulate the understanding and foresight 
to more vigorous action. 

The perceptive organs of the brain are correlated with the aggres- 
sive, selfish, and vigilant region of the occiput. By correlation we mean 


that adaptation which causes a certain faculty in one person to excite a. 


different faculty in another. The different faculties which thus ex- 
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cite each other are said to be correlative. In a few instances the cor- 
relative faculties are identical, as when Tranquillity excites Tranquil- 
lity, or Irritation excites Irritation, but in other cases the correlative 
faculties are different and sometimes even opposite. Faculties are 
correlative which act in parallel lines in two individuals when they 
: are facing each other. Faculties 
which act in parallel lines in the 
same individual are called coinet- 


gous in character. The law of co- 
incidence determines the relations 
of organs in one hemisphere of the 
brain to those in the other. ‘The 
law of correlation determines the relations of one person to another, 





dent, and are very closely analo- _ 


é 


and is the foundation of social intercourse and the laws of sociology. | 


To determine these Pathognomic lines and show their influence upon 
all human life, and all relations of the material and spiritual worlds 
is the sublime office of the Science of Pathognomy, which is the math- 
ematical science of universal life, and which requires a volume for its 


exposition. ‘The subject is alluded to here because it is inseparable — 


from the proper exposition of the cerebral functions. But it is not 
possible for the reader to appreciate its importance from these casual 
allusions. When after studying the organology he perfects his knowl- 
edge by the study of Pathognomy his satisfaction will be complete. 

The perceptive faculties stimulate our active energies. When there is 
nothing to be seen or heard we settle down into quiet meditation, and 
when nearly all objects of perception are removed, as in solitary con- 
finement, the energies of the brain gradually decline. A sufficient 
amount of perfect monotony would produce dementia: but when 
events are occurring or new scenes being presented, our energies are 
roused. The energies thus stimulated are those of the lower 
occiput, lying between the Adhesive and Combative regions, to 
which we give the name of Aggressiveness —a disposition to go for- 
ward and act from impulse. On the other hand, the Aggressive im- 
pulse compels us to use our perception when we act, for we cannot 
well act without perceiving the purpose and the situation. ; 

But while correlative faculties thus associate in the same individ- 
ual, they have a more vigorous association between two individuals. 
The law of Pathognomy determines the exact relations of the two or- 
gans to each other. This mathematical law associates the perceptive 
region of one with thejparallel Aggressive region of another, and hence 
when one advances toavard us aggressively he compels our vigilant at- 
tention, and every display of aggressive, contentious, or combative 
spirit rivets our attention. Every species of contest, rivalry, or strug- 
gle, attracts the multitude. Boxing-matches, cock-fights, dog-fights, 
races, quarrels, and debates are always watched with interest. Any 
one may become the focus of general attention by showing a bold, 
contentious spirit. The aggressive impulse seeks to win attention and 
demands our rights in a contentious manner. It compels attention. 
In excess it is thoroughly selfish, stubborn, and irrational. 
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On the other hand, the perceptive faculties, though in themselves 
apparently mild and harmless, have such a correlation with Aggres- 
siveness that we cannot be stared at without feeling some excitement 
or annoyance if we are ina quiet, reflective mood, though when our 
combativeness or adhesiveness is roused we may enjoy it as we en- 
deavor to carry the crowd with us. Persons of a bold, aggressive, 
defiant, and ostentatious nature like to be stared at and take pains to 
attract notice, but modest persons are annoyed or embarrassed by 
it. 

A staring inquisitive gaze Is so great an annoyance and excites so ae | 
tile a feeling that we take great pains to repelit. Ladies often protect. 
themselves by a yeil. Walls, blinds, curtains and fences are erected 
at great expense to shut out the gaze of the multitude, as much as to 
exclude the cold air and dust. The modest nature of woman especi- 
ally demands this protection, for she feels that the staring of a stranger 
is not a friendly or respectful act. . Many years ago a school-mate of 
the writer, who had fallen into wild and profligate habits, shot and 
killed a young man at a hotel table, in Lexington, Ky., for staring 
at him. Neighboring families in cities have sometimes had angry 
contentions from the desire on one side to look out of their windows, 
and the desire on the other side to prevent the inspection of their 
premises by high walls to cover the windows. ‘The right to privacy, 
to be protected from prying inquisitivenes or official search, is a right 
claimed by every citizen. The demand of privacy and protection 
against prying curiosity is asserted against strangers, but not against 
intimate friends and companions, for the stranger simply stares, and 
does not understand or appreciate. With him it is simply an aggres- 
sive perception, which annoys. Every one feels annoyed by that ag- 
gressive inquisitiveness in which ill-bred people sometimes indulge. 

But a friend, an old acquaintance, who knows us thoroughly is on 
a different footing. He is not an aggressive starer, for he already 
knows us, and that knowledge excites our friendly or adhesive feel- 
ings. His knowledge of our history and consciousness of our char- 
acter which belongs to the recollective region, are correlative with the 
adhesive feeling, by mathematical laws, which associate the correla- 
tive and adhesive region. Adhesiveness desires the old friend, the 
one who knows us thoroughly and throughout our life. It approaches 
him and desires his presence. ‘This approach compels his attention 
and thought, his psychometric perception of character and knowledge 
of our history, from constant association. Thus Adhesiveness compels 
an intimate appreciation anda biographic memory,as on the other 
hand our familiar knowledge of the person sepqgrates us from the class 
of strangers, and makes him feel an ease and pleasure in our society 
which attract him. Thus personal knowledge is correlative with 
social attraction, and their pathognomic lines are identical or parallel. 
Hence we receive an old acquaintance with pleasure, and do not de- 


sire to shun his observation, but seek to know more of him as he seeks — 


to know more of us — the tendency being to know more and more of 
each other, to erow in personal attraction and to dread separation, if. 
our association has not developed some element of discord. The cor- 
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relation includes the conscious intuitive and psychometric faculties 
which give us an intimate knowledge of character and personal 
sympathy. 

Hence companionship or Adhesiveness continually invigorates the 
memory and calls up a constant flow of reminiscence and diversified 
thought, which makes the society of companions mutually inter- 
esting, while the absence of society renders the memoty less active 
and diminishes the conversational powers. The adhesive mind de- 
sires social intercourse, while the merely intellectual mind desires the 
lite of the scholar and is indifferent to society. But this dces not pro- 
mote the normal balance of the faculties, and one whose intellectual 
cultivation has made him indifferent or averse to society should take 

-pains to seek agreeable society, to restore a normal balance. Soli- 
tary intellectual culture has an abnormal tendency, creating too 
great afrontal predominance and diminishing the practical energies 
of the occiput. Hence the college-bred youth is generally inferior in 
practical capacity to one who has led a more practical life, unless 
during college life he has maintained an active companionship with 
his fellows or had some business to occupy a part of his time. The 
farmer’s sons who had duties to perform at home were not injured by 
their common-school education, but it is different in the life of the 
university. de | . 

Hence we derive an important educational principle, that in educa- 
tion the pupil should not be isolated and should not depend solely 
on his teacher. Above all, he should not be confined to the study of 
text-books without companionship — the abnormal method which so_ 
many have been compelled to follow. Every student should find 
a companion in his studies, with whom all subjects might be re- 
hearsed and discussed. This method produces the normal action of 
the brain, giving it such an activity that our knowledge becomes fa- 
miliar, continually recurring to the mind, ever ready for conversation 
and for practical use, while the solitary method produces a feebler 
mental action and a deficiency of the practical ability to use our 
knowledge, because the general energy of the brain is impaired. 
The association of the sexes in co-educational and social pleasure gener- 
ally is a very important means for maintaining the normal action of 
the brain. Conjugal life is the normal state of man, and unity of 
pursuits and purposes increases its benefit. — , 

Adhesiveness desires stable and permanent relations in family and 
home, and strengthened by this, it controls the intellectual action, 

preventing its dissipation on matters of no practical value, and giv- 
ing it more positive energy and activity in the sphere that it occupies. 
Thus the correlation of Memory and Consciousness with the Adhe- 
sive region of the occiput produces a more practical and efficient 
intellect. The constitution of the brain proves that man is a social 
being, and cannot attain his normal development without society. 
When the hours of business or study are solitary, we should imme- 
diately seek restoration by social pleasure. Purely intellectual action 
relaxes the constitution, and diminishes the digestive and assimila- 
tive powers, which are renovated by agreeable society. Hence social 
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pleasures are commonly associated with refreshments and feasting, 
not always limited by temperance, and social pleasure is a great sup- 
port and restorative of health, as the loss of companionship is some- 
times a dangerous impairment of vitality. The importance of soci- 
ety to the invigoration of the mind, support of health, and animation 
of the sentiments is so great that no system of education which neg- 
lects the social element should be tolerated, and great benefits will 
be realized in the future from the co-education of the sexes. The 
convent, the monastery, and the isolated life recommended by 
Buddhism and Catholicism for the pious are all abnormal. 

Moreover, as the action of the intellect is opposed to that of the 
vitalizing forces of the occiput, it is necessary that it should be for 
one-third of our time suspended by sleep to permit the vitalizing 
restoration, and during the time that it is exercised, concentration 
upon solitary thought should be avoided, or at least limited in its 
duration. Mathematical studies and the keeping of accounts are 
among the most exhausting forms of mental labor. The teller of a 
bank cannot prolong his services many hours. Protracted passive 
listening to another’s voice is also exhausting, especially when the 
subject is obscure, difficult, and uninteresting. Persons of strong 
character grow impatient of listening. Medical students often lose 
health in attending a course of lectures, and all men shrink from 
the bore who would compel us to attend to his uninteresting conver- 
sation. We listen with pleasure to the instructive and pleasing out- 
pouring of intellect, but the speaker who compels our passive atten- 
tion, and gives us nothing valuable in return, like an old-fashioned 
two-hour Calvinistic sermon, exerts a blighting influence upon the 
mind. 

Thus correlation of intellect and companionship shows the impor- 
tance of association and co-operation in intellectual pursuits, which 
I realize more fully because in my original investigations I have so 
seldom enjoyed it. Fifty years ago, when I met Dr. Powell, who was 
like myself engaged in the independent study of the brain, our con- 
versation was incessant for three days and nights. A student who 
takes up any study should secure, if possible, an intellectual com- 
_ rade; and a group of two, three, or four, carrying on their studies and 
investigations together, might be independent of colleges. 

Passing from the aggressive, inquisitive, vigilant action of the per- 
ceptives, and the bright, intellectual, social action of the recollective 
region, to the upper range of the forehead, we find it correlated 
with an entirely different and higher sentiment. ‘The perceptive 
region is ever restlessly seeking new objects, and getting new impres- 
sions of them; the recollective region treasures up and retains the 
knowledge already obtained, and thus connects itself with our attach- 
ments and habits, which give stability and regularity to life guided 
by memory and system. 

Neither of these lead to an original and’ independent course of | 
action, and consequently they do not favor progress except in the physi-- 
cal sciences, which rely on observation and memory. But in the — 
upper range of the forehead we find faculties which comprehend the ~ 
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essential nature and tendency of all things, — which give us under- 
standing, and may lead to wisdom. Such faculties naturally asso- 
ciate with a consciousness of our independent capacity, a feeling of 
self-reliance and mastery. Their action is based upon the previous 
action of the perceptive and recollective powers, which have given 
us all the necessary facts, and hence is associated with an indifference 


to observation, as the facts are already ascertained. We reflect, rea-| 


son, and judge instead of observing. Hence we find that the cor- 
relative organ of the understanding which has the correlative or 
parallel pathognomic lines is that which gives us a feeling of self- 
sufficiency and self-reliance, and which is the antagonist of the per- 
ceptive organs.- The latter gave ws a realizing sense of the exterior 
world, its greatness and power, while the former sustains us by giv- 
ing a sense of our own interior energies and wisdom which may be 


exaggerated into vanity-——a word which implies emptiness. The 


mind misled by vanity to ignore observation, and neglect all physical 
science and induction from facts, relying upon its own profound saga- 
city and reason without knowledge, is indeed empty. ‘This impulse 
of vanity, from an excessive self-sufficiency scorning observation, has 
been the source of the world’s metaphysical systems, from Plato to 


“Hegel. A proper sentiment of modesty and reverence would have 


iy 


made these egotists aware of their ignorance, and a conscientious 
industry would have led them to the scientific investigation which 
should precede philosophical opinions. 

The correlation of understanding and self-sufficiency is seen in 
the desire of the self-reliant to explain, to instruct others, to control 
their opinions, to address their judgment, and to be appreciatively 
understood. On the other hand, the faculty of understanding desires 
to receive explanation and instruction, and having in itself no energy 
or self-reliance, it yields to the impression made by a strong char- 
acter. ‘Thus the ambitious and self-confident continually lead soci- 
ety, while men of equal or greater intelligence are left in obscurity. 

It is therefore important in education to prevent youth from rely- 
ing passively upon teachers and text-books, and compel them to rea- 
son and judge for themselves. It is one of the great benefits of 
Industrial Education that it does this, as in doing his work the pupil 
must rely on himself. In declamation and debates the same inde- 
pendence is cultivated, and the questions of a judicious teacher will 
be so framed as to compel the pupil to think independently. 

Men who assume to speak with the authority of consummate wis- 
dom gain adherents and followers in proportion to their dignity, even 
when their defective knowledge and understanding lead them into 
visionary errors. 

The region of Understanding acting alone is thoughtful, quiet, and 
rather too modest to be social; but acting normally with its correla- 
tive self-reliance, it is quite social and friendly, fond of the exchange 
of thought, rather appreciative and harmonious. It moderates our 
impulses, and guides them to success. It produces a more interest- 
ing, instructive, and profitable companionship than the region of 
Memory and Adhesiveness, which sometimes becomes a bore when 
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not guided by understanding. The latter gives the didactic tend-— 
ency, and is necessary to the teacher. Its correlative organ desires 
to be understood, and hence elicits the reflective attention of the 
hearer. The social life of mankind depends on the frontal and 
occipital organs. The lower correlative group produces an inter- 
course of an unfriendly, jealous, or hostile character. The middle 
region has a gregarious character which belongs to active life, and 
which may or may not assume a friendly character. The upper 
range has a more harmonious, intelligent, and dignified influence. 
The study of purely physical science and pursuit of mechanic arts 
and business cultivate the lower perceptive and aggressive range, 
producing the hard, sceptical, and Selfish nature which is the most 
prominent characteristic of society in European races generally. 
The exercise of the understanding in social intercourse, public 
affairs, supervision, and philosophical or ethical studies produces a 
more agreeable character, but the nobler qualities do not spring from 
intellectual action. They come from the sentiments and duties of 
our social relations. 





——~»— 


MONKEYING WITH BASE-BALL. — It is said that Professor Brock- - 
man, of Baltimore, is educating a base-ball nine of monkeys. They 
can catch, pitch, bat, and do the whole thing except umpire. 


THE INCREASE OF INSANITY under our present educational sys- 
tem has been discussed in the ‘“ New Education.” It is still going 
on. The ,“ Boston Herald” says, ‘The increase of insanity in the 
State, as noted by the annual report of the Board having this class 
of unfortunates in charge, is a bad symptom.” 


ANTHONY Comstock has been terribly exposed by the newspapers 
in New York. His former clerk has shown how largely he has 
carried on a blackmailing business under the cloak of the Society for 
Suppressing vice. He is denounced as not only a social nuisance, 
but a criminal — a piece of justice long delayed. 


VANCOUVER, the Pacific terminus of the transcontinental railway, 
has wonderful growth. A year ago there were about a dozen huts 
and an unbroken forest. To-day there are five thousand people 
there, ‘a splendid hotel, electric lighting of the streets, and semi- 
weekly communication with China and Japan as well as daily com~ 
munication across the continent by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Dr. W. E. RED, whose advertisement appears in the Journal, has 
the reputation of being a wonderful medium. Slates, in his presence 
securely fastened together, have received writing from various 
spiritual sources in public as well as private. 
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THE FORMAL OPENING OF BOSTON’S HEALTH PALACE. 


THE completion and opening of Dr. Flower’s Health Palace on the 14th! 
was an event of more than ordinary moment, not only to all interested in 
progressive medical practice, but to the citizens at large. The dailies 
noticed it at length, the Globe and Record giving elaborate cuts of the inte- 
rior. The following from the Traveller of the 15th gives in a few words a 
most graphic description of this Palatial Home for Invalids : — 

HOTEL FLOWER THROWN OPEN AND INSPECTED. FEATURES OF THE HOUSE: 

The magnificent health palace which has just been completed at No. 417 
Columbus avenue was thrown open to the inspeetion of about one thousand 
of Dr. R. C. Flower’s friends Thursday afternoon from 2 to 5 o’clock: 
It may well be called a “health palace,” as there is nothing to compare 
with it in luxuriousness in America and probably not in the world, and is 
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Flower and the gentlemen associated with him. The location is in one 
the most desirable portions of the city, and the binaihe bbe been fitte p 
in a manner that beggars description, at a total cost of $450,000. The house 
will accommodate two hundred people. The interior finish is striking, - 
beautiful, and in excellent taste, and in whatever part of the building the | 
patient may be his surroundings will be palatial. | 

There are two entrances to the Columbus avenue home — the main hotel 
- entrance on Columbus avenue and the office entrance for patients on Hol-— 
yoke street. Here are found the hotel offices, reception rooms, reading 
rooms, parlors, dining rooms, telegraph office, news stand, professional 
offices for patients, business office, stenographers’ rooms, private offices, and 
a large conservatory of flowers. The rich, heavy wood-carving, including 
over a dozen arches and columns in the ancient patterns, burnished in gold» 
and silver, richly adorned in the rarest manner, is suggestive of Orien- 
tal luxury and splendor. 

The grand hallway, elaborately finished in panelled oak wainscoting, 
red tiling and embossed scrollwork ceiling, was decorated with palms and 
_ potted plants, and presented to the eye of the visitor on entering a most 
charming picture. At the right of the main hall is the hotel office and a 
Moorish reading-room, furnished in true Oriental style. Back of these 
rooms are the ladies’ reception room andmusic room. The reception room 
or parlor is a symphony in cream and gold, and no pen picture can convey — 
a correct idea of its beauty. The music room is finished and furnished in 
pale blue and white. - White glazed tiles are utilized to make an effective 


=e wainscoting, and the ceiling is beautifully painted with clouds of a rosy 


tint, cherubim and garlands of roses. In one corner stands an upright 
piano of white and gold. 























At the left of the grand hallway are two foyers handsomely finished in 
panelling and bronze embossed decorations. From these entrance is ob- 
tained to the main dining-room or café, and here, too, the scene is one of 
brilliancy although of a more striking design than at the other side of the 
house. The floor is of red tiling, with a wide border of vari-colored mate- — 
rials. Square panels of oak, highly polished, give the room a solid appear- _ 
ance, which is further enhanced by the elaborate design of the wall cover- — 
- ing in embossed bronze. és. 



















than their more wealthy neighbors. On the remaining floors above are 
_sleeping-rooms beautifully furnished, while the roof is fitted up for sun 
baths, and will be a summer garden. 2 


Two of the most modern and improved elevators will contribute to the 


comforts of guests by day and by night. The house is lighted by electric 
lights throughout, the company owning their own dynamos, engines, ete. 
Electric bells are in every room. | 
_ In the basement are the elaborate bath houses. Here are the Russian 
and Turkish baths, sulphur baths, medicated thermal baths —hot and 
cold sea baths — electric and electric-thermal baths — shower, needle and 
douche baths, swimming pools, health lifts, ete. These are the largest 
and most elegant bath departments in America. Adjacent and connected 







_On the second floor there are suites of rooms, private dining-rooms, many 
of them furnished in the richest and mostelegant manner, while othersare 


fitted up to meet the desires of those whose purses may be less plethoric 





with the baths are the cooling rooms, resting and sleeping parlors, with 


sofas, beds, and reclining chairs, made delightful with flowers, fountains 
and perfumed air. The most striking of these is the salt-water plunge 


bath, supphed with a constant flow of salt water from artesian wells. — 


Attracted by the sound of falling water, the visitor turns and enters a 
grotto, the beauties of which, if it were not for the realistic pushing of the 
enthusiastic crowd around him, and the stilted adjectives flying above 
his ears, would make him think he was dreaming or in fairy land. On 





every hand one is astonished by the revelation both in luxurious appoint- : - : 


ments and in the many conveniences of the bath. | 
Dnring the afternoon yesterday the Germania orchestra gave a delight- 
ful concert, and a substantial collation was served in the café. 


appearance of the house, and to each and all gave a cheery smile and a 
word of welcome. 





 $@= Kind Reader, The Journal of Man is furnished for your reading _ ; 
_at the cost of publishing it, and the Editor’s careful labors are given gratu- 
If you have been 


itously. It cannot be published on the credit system. 
forgetful, and have not yet received a postal card containing a receipt for this 


year’s subscription, please attend to it immediately by making the remittance, — : 


- which has been due over two months. 








Chart of Therapeutic Sarcognomy. Copies are sent by mail for one dollar. 
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Dr. Flower — 
received many congratulations from admiring friends upon the palatial — 





A Works of Prof. Buchanan. 


“MANUAL OF PSYCHOMETRY” —The dawn ot 
‘anew civilization’”’—Explaining the discovery 
by which mankind may acquire the command 
of all knowledge. — “The like of this work is 
not to be found in the whole literature of the 
“past.” — Home Journal, New York—‘‘A dis- 
aovery which the future historian must 
place among the noblest and greatest of this 
‘great epoch of human thought ” — Theoso- 
phist, Madras, India, Price by mail $2.16. 
Published by the author, 6 James St., Boston. 
THR .NEW EDUCATION — Moral, Industrial, 
Hygienic, Intellectual — Third edition. Price 
‘by mail $1.50—No work on this subject has 
ever received greater commendation from the 
enlightened. Rev. B. F. Barrett, one of the 
most eminent writers of his church says: 
We are perfectly charmed with your book, 
gregard itas by far the most valuable work 

m education ever published. Your work is 
lestined in my judgment to inaugurate anew 
a in popular education.’ Address the 
rT. 








Buffalo, N.Y., for April, contains a full-page steel- a 


plate portrait of Dr. R. B. WesTBroox, President. of | 


the American Secular Union, a good likeness of J. J. 
McCasg, and full biographical sketches of each. The 
“Contents” are very valuable. It includes ‘ Respi- 
ration,” by Prof. Herman Ohlsen, ‘‘The Logic of a 
Miracle,”’ by L. K. Washburn, ‘‘ Did Bacon Compose 


the Shakespeare Poetry,” by J. J. McCabe, “Church — 
and State ’’—Concluded, ‘‘ The Late Amy Post-Obit? 


uary,’’ by Parker Pillsbury, ‘‘The Death Penalty,” 
by A. Schell, a poem, ‘‘To Giordano Bruno,’ and 
much other valuable matter. Price, 20 cents. 


MRS. M. 0. MANSFIELD, MAGNETIC PHY- 


— 





SICT AN, 6 James St., Boston, treats according to 


the principles of Sarcognomy. Patientsattended 
to at a distance by correspondence. INTEMPER- 
ANCE cured. Mrs. M. has had twenty-five years 
of successful experience. 














6 AY : 29 SAYS Dr. EADON, © 
2 A REMARKABLE BOOK,” imi eee | 
‘iiiand ; a graduate of three universities, and retired after 50 years’ practic 
writes: ** Phe work is priceless in value, and ealeulated to. 
Wrenerate society. Ht is new, startling, and very instructive 
j{c is the most popular and comprehensive book treating of = =» ~~ = + 


MEDICAL, SOCIAL, AND SEXUAL SCIENCE, - if 


Proven by the sale of Half a Millign to be the most popula R 
R eadable -because- written in language plain, chaste, -and “forcibl & 
fi nstructives practical presentation of -**Medical Common Sense” medi A 
WV aluable to invalids, showing new means by which they may be cure & 
A pproved. by editors, physicians, clergymen, critics, and -literat § 
T hcrough treatment of subjects especially important to young nie WN 
E veryone who “wants to know, you know,” will find itinterestine@ 


4 Parts, 35 Chapters, 936 Pages, 200 I!lustrationss and 
cA: N EW FEATURE just introduced. consists of a series 
: > of: beantiful colored: anatome- 
ical charts, infive colors, guaranteed superior to any before offered in a pop- 
ular physiological book, and rendering it again the most attractive and quick- 
selling | TS who have already found a gold mine in it. Mr. 
work for iu KY Koehier writes: ‘* I sold the first six books in two 
hours.” Many agents take 50 or 100 at once, at special rates. Send for terms. 
= FR EE— 16-paze Contents Table of Plain Home Talk, red, white and- 
J blue’ circulars, and asample of Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly. 

Standard Edition, $3.25 F Same print and ‘illustrations, the 
Popular Edition 1.50 § difference is in paper and binding. 


MURRAY HILL PUB, €0., 129 (N.) East 28th St., New York, 
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College of Therapeutics. 


THE eleventh session begins May 1, 1889, and continues six weeks. Fee for the - a] 
course, $25. The course of instruction,comprises the anatomy and physiological 
functions of the brain, THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMy, which shows the joint consti- 
tution of soul, brain, and body, the new scientific methods of electric, magnetic, 
and mental therapeutics, the art and science of psychometric diagnosis, and the 
method of combining medical treatment with other healing agencies. This is the 
knowledge desired by enlightened physicians who wish to stand in the highest rank 
of their profession; and it cannot be obtained anywhere else, as it is the result ot 
original discoveries. It gives to all thorough students a great increase of practical 
resources, and qualifies the magnetic practitioner to obtain reputation by scientific 
knowledge, in which he has the advantage of the common medical graduate. The 
knowledge given in this course is so ample in philosophy and in practical hygienic 
utility that it should be a portion of all liberal education, indispensable to every 
parent. Address Dr. J. R. Buchanan, 6 James Street, Franklin Square, Boston. 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES 


Will shortly be made on the strength of sworn affidavits that will interest every Spiritualist in the world, by 
THE BANNER OF LIFE, published at 28 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. This paper is now far 
advanced in its second volume, and is the Cheapest Spiritual Paper in the World. Only One 
Cent a Copy.. ‘Fifty Cents a Year. Its editor is a practical medium and is becoming famous for the 
wonderful cures he is performing magnetically, and now proposes to handle a certain element without gloves. , 
On Tuesday, Feb. 5, a gentleman entered his office; and after a ten minutes’ magnetic treatment was able to 
see with his left eye, which had been Totally Blind for two years. This is only one imstance. A 16-page . 
supplement gives numerous cases of startling nature. FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. One or 
more copies of THE BANNER OF LIFE, of special issue Mar. 1, containing 48 pages. An edition of 
25,000,copies is being prepared, so send names at once. We say free—we mean if you will also send the 
_. namestand addresses of some of your friends who are Spiritualists, so we may also send them a copy. Or 
_ still better, send 25 cents, a lock of your hair, andthe names of ten Spiritualists and five persons sick. |§ 
with chronic disease, and receive THE BANNER OF LIFE six months free, and a clairvoyant life. |# 
reading of your past, present, and future free, Also send two 2-cent stamps and obtain diagnesis of your 
case, if you are sick, Partial Table of Contents of March 1: ‘In Sackcloth and Ashes’ (Mlustra- 
ted). ‘The Editor’s Dream” (Illustrated). ‘There’s Only a Few of Us Left”? (Illustrated). Sen- 
sational sermon by a Unitarian minister who nearly frightened his congregation to death. Spirit Echoes, 
(Illustrated), containing spirit messages. Full account of the proceedings of the Michigan State Conven- 
tion of Spiritualists, held in Grand Rapids, Feb. 22, 23, and 24. ‘* Latest by Telephone.’ Able contribu-. 
tions, etc., etc. Mention paper. Send name and address at once. 


THE BANNER OF LIFE, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


THE PSYCHOGRAPH OR DIAL PLANCHETTE. | 


* 3 
This is the perfection of the instrument used by Prof. Robert Hare in the investigation on Spiritualism,’ |¥ 
‘and has gained astonishing results, both as to communications given and development of mediumship. |] 
Numerous letters of commendation might be given. - The Psychograph is endorsed by such eminent writers | 
as Dr. Samuel Watson, Dr. Eugene Crowell, Giles Stebbins, W. H. Terry of Australia, etc. ‘ae 
Fullinstructions with each instrument. It is admirably designed for the home circle. “Sent post paid 
for $1.00. Address) PSYCHOGRAPH CO., BERLIN BEIGHTS, OHTO, Lap < 















































New Series, Vol. Hl., enlarged, beginning February, 158), $2.00. 


Prices, Vol. HT., $2.00 per annum. Single copies 20 cents. 
2 ? $2.25 to subscribers in Europe, India, and Japan. $2.50to Australia. 
= ~Bound Copies of Vol. I., $2.00. Vol. IL., $1.75. Unboune copies of Vol. IT., $1.00. 
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8. The cranial investigations of Dr. Buchanan, 





~ from 1835 to 1841, confirmed nearly all the discov- 


eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuravies as 


to anatomical location and. psychic definition. — 


He also discovered the locations of the external 


senses, and found the science thus corrected en- 


tirely reliable in the study of character. In these 
results he had the substantial concurrence of Dr. 
W. Byrd Powell, a gentleman of brilliant talents, 
the only efficient American cultivator of the 
science. 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 
the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and 
found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
- sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
nny region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 

15. These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittees of investigation, and have, (luring sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treat this demonstrated science of the brain as an 
astablished science, since the establishment of 
science depevds not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6, As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
' manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 

“ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 

sented, and this science necessarily Has its phys- 
 jological, psychic or social, and supernal or 
spiritual departments. In its physiological «le- 
- “partment it constitutes avast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 

- philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of al/ 
medical schools. 

7. In its psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and deli- 
ciencies, and consequently the KDUCATION or 
legislation that is needed. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SCCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of ex- 
pression it establishes. the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ART, making a more 
complete and scientific expression of what was 
empirically observed by Delsarte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropolog 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. It giyes the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature, 

9. Inthe department ef SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychic philosophy, and 
establishing a new system of external therapeu- 
ties for electric and nervauric practice, which 


have been heretofore superficially empirical. It) 





andan entirely new conception of statuesque c 
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10, Lhe magnitude and complexity of the new — 
science thus introduced give an air of romance — 
and incredibility to ‘the whole subject, for noth- — 
ing so comprehensive has ever before been scientifi- — 
cally attempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to _ 
conservative minds, to those who tolerate only — 
slow advances; but the marvellous character of — 
anthropology has not preventedits acceptance by 
all before whom it has been distinctly and fully 
presented, for the singular ease and facility of 
the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the 
all-embracing character of the science, and the 
revolutionary effects of its adoption upon every ' 
sphere of human life. This marvellous charac- 
ter is most extraordinary in its department of 
PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the existence of 
divine elements in man, powers which may be 
developed in millions, by means of which man- 
kind may hold the key to all knowledge, to the - 
knowledge of the individual characters of per- 
sons in any locality or any age, of the history of — 
nations and the geological history of the globe, 
the characters of all animajis, the proverties of 
all substances, the nature of all diseases and 
mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, 
the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 
truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 
psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 
sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 
presented in the ‘‘Manual of Psychometry, ” 
while the statement and illustration of the doc- 
trines of anthropology were presented in the 
‘““System of Anthropology.’’ published in 1554, 
and will be again presented in the forthcoming 
work, ‘Cerebral Psychology,’ which will show 
how the doctrines -of anthropology are corrobo- 
rated by the labors of ascore of the most eminent 
physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 
present time. 

If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
and exact statements were true in reference to 
anthropology, its claims upon the attention of all — 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, _ 
would be stronger than those of any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga- 
tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed an | 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration is an imperative duty for all who recog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by 
habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do — 
themselves honor by following the example of — 
the Indiana State University in investigating and — 
honoring this science before the public, and > 
thoughtful scholars may do themselves honor 
by following the examples of Denton, Pierpont. — 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. 

The discoverer has ever been ready to co-oper- 
ate with, honorable inquirers, and has satisfied 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact — 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which — 
he speaks. he only serious obstacles he has 
ever encountered have been the mental inertia 
which shuns investigation,the cnnning cowardice 
which avoids new and not yet popular truths, ~ 
and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 
claims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When standing at the head of ~ 
the leading medical college of Cincinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings 
before the American people by scientific volumes — 
(the ‘*Manual of Psychometry,” ‘‘Therapeutic _ 
Sarcognomy,”’? and the ‘‘ New Education’’), and — 
by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, peing devoted — 
chiefly to the introduction of ‘anthropology as: 
the most effective form of philaathropy, may 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wise 
and good in promoting its circulation as the. 
herald of the grandest reforms that have ever 
been proposed in the name and by the authorit 
of positive science. es 
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Che Giant Warch of Arience. 


In exploring the far-off mysteries of the universe, next to the 
telescope and Psychometry must be ranked SPECTRAL ANALYSIS, 
which reveals the chemical composition of the remotest. bodies that 
send us their light. Its discovery is interesting, and “shortly 
before his death the late Dr. Kirchhoff, of Berlin, related the true 
story of the discovery of spectral analysis. He and Bunsen were 
then professors at Heidelberg, and kept bachelors’ quarters in the 
well-known ‘Riesenstein. Upon one of their daily promenades 
Bunsen remarked: ‘Kirchhoff, we must discover something which 
will be too simple to be true.’ They returned and went to work. 
But years passed by before the discovery was effected. Experi- 


menting one day in his laboratory, Kirchhoff happened to place a 
burning lamp in the rays of the sun. <A dark place appeared at 


once. Thinking it an ‘optical illusion’ he repeated the action, only 
to find the dark ray reappear and give place to the ordinary ray 
when the lamp was removed. He called Bunsen. The experiment 
was repeated many times and always with the same result. They 


could not explain it. Finally Bunsen proposed that they go home 
and ‘think of other things’ for a while, possibly some explanation — 
might be reached. They lolled in their easy-chairs, smoking their | 


long student pipes and talking of the days of their youth and the 
gossip of the hour. The afternoon had almost passed when Bunsen 
sprang to his feet with the remark, ‘Hureka! ‘The flame of the 
lamp is fed by the same stuff which is burning in the sun!’ They 
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hurried back to the laboratory, tried a number of experiments and 2 
the great discovery was made. That night there was a jollification — 


in the bachelor quarters of the modest hotel. A few weeks later 
the whole world knew of the discovery, and Kirchhoff and Bunsen | 


were enrolled among immortal scientists.” 

The combination of photography and large telescopes is continually 
increasing our astronomic knowledge. “The discovery of the nebu- 
lous condition of the Pleiades has been an almost startling illustra- 
tion of what may be learned by sheer perseverance in exposing sen- 
‘sitive plates to the sky. Nearly thirty years ago M. Tempel, an 
exceptionally acute observer, detected a filmy’ veil thrown around 
and floating far back from the bright star Merope, and Mr. Common 
saw, with his three-foot reflector, February 8, 1880, some additional 
"misty patches in the same neighborhood. In general, however, the 
keen lustre of the grouped stars appeared relieved against perfectly 
dark space. _ Great, then, was the surprise of the MM. Henry on 
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perceiving little spiral nebula clinging round aie atin Maia ona si otate : 
exposed during three hours November 16, 1885. The light of this 
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remarkable object possesses far more chemical than visual intensity. 
Were its analysis possible, it would hence doubtless prove to contain 
an unusually large proportion of ultra-violet rays. It is of such 
evanescent faintness that its direct detection was highly improbable ; 
but since it has been known to exist, careful looking has brought it 
into view with several large telescopes. It was first visually observed 
on February 5, 1886, with the new Pulkowa refractor of thirty inches 
aperture, and M. Kammermann, by using a fluorescent eye-piece, con- 
trived to get a sight of it with the ten-inch of the Geneva Observa- 
tory. The further prosecution of the inquiry 1s due to Mr. Roberts, 
of Liverpool. With his twenty-inch reflector he obtained, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1886, a picture of the Pleiades that can only be described as 
astounding. ‘The whole group is shown by it as involved i in one vast 
nebulous formation. ‘Streamers and fleecy masses’ extend from 
star to star. Nebule on wings and trains, nebule in patches, wisps 
and streaks seem to fill the system as clouds choke a mountain valley 


and blend together the over-exposed blotches which represent the 


action of stellar rays. What processes of nature may be indicated 
by these unexpected appearances we do not yet know, but the upshot 
of a recent investigation leads us to suppose them connected with 
the presence of copious meteoric supplies and their infalls upon the 
associated stars.” 

The New York Sun says: “Nobody would have believed, ten years. 
ago, that any such achievements and discoveries as we have recently 
witnessed were possible. It is as if a new sense had been given to 
man. We are surrounded by thousands of celestial phenomena 
which powerful telescopes were unable to disclose to the eye, but | 
which the same telescopes, when properly prepared, reveal to the 
more sensitive, or more efficient, retina. of the photographic camera. — 
Even well-known objects, like the Orion nebula, take on new forms, 
and are beheld surrounded by unsuspected subsidiary phenomena 


~when they are photographed. The etheric undulations which escape — 


the ordinary sense of sight, have a story of their own to tell respect- _ 
ing the constitution of the universe ; and by impressing their images 
upon chemical films, they give us glimpses into the arena of the 


heavens that are startling in their significance. We now possess — 


co) 
well-printed photographs of vast and monstrous creations, gulfs of © 


chaos, like some of those strange nebulous masses in Orion or the — 
Pleiades, whose existence had hardly been suspected four or five — 
years ago. 

“Streams of suns, strung along like pebbles in the bed of a creek, 
are seen involved in streaks and masses of nebulous matter of per- — 
fectly enormous extent. In one place in the group of the Pleiades, 
which at this season adorns the evening sky, there is seen, in the © 
photographs taken at the Paris observ vatory, a nebula in the form of 
a long, straight, narrow streak, upon which six or seven stars are set, — 
like diamonds on a silver bar. Assuming that the parallax of this 
object is half a second ie an are, which is the largest possible value 










: hes Sie: be given to it, it has been shown that the length of that 
strange nebulous pathway, leading 
than five hundred thousand millions of miles; and the distance 
between the two nearest of the stars thus connected is more than: 
four hundred times as great as that which separates our sun from 
the earth! The reader should keep in mind that these are minimum 


values, and that in all probability the dimensions involved are really 


much larger. By the same calculation the width of the nebulous 
streak can be shown to be not less than seven hundred and eighty 
million miles, or more than eight times the distance from the earth 
to the sun. It seems highly probable that this great streak is in 
reality only the rim of a broad circular disk of nebulous stuff, pre- 
sented edgewise toward the earth, and which, as indicated by the 
stars already involved in*it, is undergoing changes that will finally 
result in its complete transformation into stars. 

‘One of the most interesting of the celestial photographs recently 
taken has just been published in England. It is a photograph of the 
great nebula in Andromeda, made by Mr. Roberts of Liverpool, and 

it shows that stupendous cosmical mass in an entirely new light. 
Heretofore it has been represented as a shapeless expanse of nebula, 
sprinkled over with stars. But the photograph brings into view 


fainter portions which give a most suggestive shape to the nebula. — 


It is now seen to be composed of a huge central mass encircled by 


ring within ring, and presented in an inclined position to our line OFC 


sight so that its outline is strongly elliptical. This is regarded as 
confirmatory of La Place’s nebular theory of the origin of “solar SyS- 
tems. ‘T'wo or three globular masses are seen, whose situation and 


aspect suggest that they are in the act of formation from the nebu-— 


_ lous rings, just as the planets are supposed to have been shaped from 


similar rings in the first stages of our solar system. ‘The appearance _ 


of motion, or rather of the evident effects of motion, as shown in 
this photograph, is very striking. Covering all the sky where the 


nebula is, dotting the nebula itself over as thick as falling snow- | 
flakes, appear innumerable stars. Through these stars shine the _ 
_ great ovals of the nebula surrounding the enormous, white, and com- 


: paratively- shapeless central body. In the stream-like arrangement 
pot the stars, in the broad sweep of the nebular rings, even in the 


chaotic central aggregation itself, the eye is seized by the whirling 


_ appearance that characterizes the whole phenomenon. It is lke 
facing a storm of snow, and perceiving through the fast-flying throngs 
of nearer flakes a huge eddy of the storm bearing down upon the 
beholder, furiously swept and gyrated by a cyclonic blast into an 
immense white, confused, all-swallowing cloud! In fact, the simile 
“of a storm is particularly apt, if one has in mind Mr. Lockyer’s 
an theories, according to which nebulze must be regarded as 
clouds of whirling and clashing meteors. Considering that the 
j dimensions of the nebulous phenomenon in the Pleiades, described 
above, sink into insignificance in comparison with those of this 
‘nebula i in Andromeda, it is enough to make the imagination dizzy to 


gaze upon Mr. Roberts’ photograph. 
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BV ondertyl nature these discoveries, there is reason to believe 
that they will soon be exceeded by the astronomers of our own coun-— 


try, who have heretofore repeatedly proved that Yankee ingenuity is 
as superior in the conquest of the heavens as in other lines of human 
effort.” 

As to these meteoric bodies, the son of Charles Darwin, Prof. es 
H. Darwin, of Cambridge, England, has published in Nature “some 
very interesting suggestions as to the mechanical conditions of a 
swarm of meteorites. Although these papers are only an abstract of 
a great memoir read before the Royal Society, they will be interest- 
ing to the reader, even if he be not sufficiently trained in mathe- 
matics to follow the treatment of the subject, as an example of the 
singularly great resources which are now at the command of physi- 
eal science through the modern advance in the methods or mathemat- 
ical treatment of such problems. Prof. Darwin’s study is directed to 
the solution of a series of problems concerning the development of 
solar systems from the more ancient aggregations of meteoric bodies, 
such as are supposed to be preserved in the far-away nebule. The 
most curious result of his surprising analyses is found in his conclu- 
sion that ‘a swarm of meteorites is analogous with a gas, and the 


laws governing gases may be applied to the discussion of its mechani- | 


eal properties.” This is true of the swarm from which the sun was 
formed when it extended beyond the ee of the planet Neptune. 

** When the illustrious philosopher who founded the nebular hypoth- 
- esis explained the generation of the solar system and brought us to 
_the point where we were forced to conclude that the suns and planets 
were formed from an originally nebulous body, none dared to hope 
that we ever should be able to explore the modes of action which 
took place in the progressive consolidation of this ancient state of 


matter. Mr. Darwin has shown that from our assured basis of expe-- 


riment and observation we may go step by step backwards, proceed- 
ing always by what appear necessary considerations, until the incon- 
ceivable protracted life history of this stage of matter is in a manner 
revealed to us. The work is surely one of the most surprising pieces 
of far-seeing which has been presented to science.’ 

Meteorites are not strangers onthe earth. The London Times Says: 
«As a gentleman, a well-known public official, was passing from St. 
James’ Park into Pall Mall by the garden wall of Marlboro House, 
on Saturday last, June 12, at a quarter to 5 in the afternoon, he sud- 
denly received on the right shoulder a violent blow, accompanied by 
a loud crackling noise, which caused him great pain and to stumble 
forward as he walked. On recovering his footing, and turning 
-round to see who had so unceremoniously struck him, he found that 
there was no one on the pavement but himself and the policeman on 
duty at the park end of it. 

On reaching home the shoulder was submitted to examination, but 


nothing was at first discovered to account for the pain in it. But in 


a little while the servant who had taken away the coat to brush 


brought it back to point out that over the right shoulder the nap — 
- was pressed down flat in a long, straight line, exactly as if a bot wire — 
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Bad been shar ply Hyareeat across the cloth. The aden is therefore 
explained as having been caused by the explosion of a minute fall- 
ing star or meteor.’ 
A meteoric stone which fell in Pennsylvania about the last of Sep- 
tember was thus described in a dispatch of October Ist: 
“The aerolite meteoric stone which caused the loud one ae 


heard throughout the greater part of Washington and Allegheny 
counties on Saturday last, fell upon the farm of Mr. Buckland, in 


Jefferson township, near the West Virginia line, instead of Cecil as 


reported. Ellis Jones, a mail carrier, “witnessed the fiery body in. 


its flight through the heavens. He said he never beheld a more 
awful or impressive scene. His horse suddenly stopped, and he 
heard a noise as if the*winds were rushing onward with great 
violence. Looking up he saw, moving high above him with incredible 
velocity, a huge mass, which he describes as resembling a great coal 
of fire as large as a barn. ‘There appeared to be attached to it an 
immense flame of a deeper color than the coal, which tapered off 


into a dark tail with a sinuous trace. All ina moment Mr. Jones — 


states the noise accompanying it ceased, the fire-like appearance, 
the flame, and the black tail disappeared, and in their stead the stone 
assumed a whitish blue hue, which it retained until it passed out of 


sight. When the stone fell it broke into three pieces. It is grayish a 


in color, with a tendency to red in streaks.” 
"However, there have been so many fictitious stories of aerolites 
“in the newspapers, it is not safe to believe any of them until con- 
firmed from authentic sources. 
The astronomic source of these small flying bodies which are con- 


tinually bombarding the earth must be referred to a vast nuinber. 


continually circulating in orbits round the sun. An able astronomi- 


eal writer says: ; | 
p ** Asteroid No 272 has béen discovered. Probably there are a_ 
good many more,- as yet undiscovered. The existence of this 


broadly scattered and anomalous company —if such irregularly and 


widely separated objects can be called a company — has long been | 


the greatest puzzle of planetary astronomy. ‘They occupy a_ pro- 
found gulf of space, between Mars and Jupiter, which ought to be, ac- 
cording to Bode’s Law and the symmetrical ratio of planetary dis- 
tances held by some good-sized planet. ‘The attraction of Jupiter's 
~mass’ is the commonest explanation put forth to account for the phe- 
nomenon — the theory being that the gravitational power of the giant 
Betenct, at periodical times in his great year, is such as to prevent 
these asteroids from uniting in one “consolidated globe. But this ex- 
planation presents obvious difficulties. In the first place, it does not 
account for the asteroids themselves. It does not show how such a 
“mass of little globes came into existence in that form, and in such 
numbers, and all, too, having a general orbit between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. Moreover, the coming together of 300 small 
globes, already existing as separate little worlds, and all, probably, 
very old, as well as globular and hard, would seem to be an awkward 
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ay difficult gee) in which to create a respectable planet. It is not, 
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to say the least of it, the way in which the other planets were formed, 
if we may trust LaPlace and the nebular hypothesis. The other ex- 
planation, less frequently put forth, that the power of Jupiter’s mass 
proved sufficient in the long run to burst into fragments some sup- 
posititious former planet, that held that orbit, while it may be much 
nearer the truth in one respect, is unphilosophical in other (and these 
the most essential) particulars ; for, although it fills that vast, anom- 
alous, and inharmonious gap with a former planet ~ as the sym- 
metry and proportion of the solar system seems to require —it gives 
to the giant planet far too great a pulling power. Without other 
and decisive conditions to aid the performance, it is obvious that 
even the mass of Jupiter could not avail to pull to pieces, by the 
mysterious law of attraction, a separate integral planet. Besides, to 
suppose such a thing possible would be to suppose also. that the 
greater planet would draw to itself all the separate parts of the 
ruptured original. 

“But it is s by no means inherently improbable that once, in some 
unimaginably remote time in the past, a planet really did exist be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, and that these whirling little bodies, called 
asteroids, pitched at such wildly eccentric angles of inclination, 
formed that entire plant. That would make regular and orderly the 
planetary distances — which increase largely (but in a generally sym- 
metrical order) as we go outward from the sun. But if there was 
onee such a world, how came it to be broken up? Are we, then, 
to suppose that the orbs of space are Sevemnge by. no law which. pre- 
vents them from bursting their bounds, ‘shooting madly from their 
spheres,’ and coming in destructive collision ? 

‘By no means. We believe there 7s such a wise and beneficent 
restraining law. How, then, did the lost planet go to pieces ? 

“That is a question to which existing astr onomical science cannot 
return an answer. Speculation on such ‘themes is properly but lightly 
regarded. But an answer to the above question can be given, 
which, while it has nothing (or very little) to stand upon in the 
positively ascertained facts of astronomy, may prove to be the truth 
when astronomy learns more about the structure and history of the 
solar system. 

“We have said above that the planet Jupiter never could have 
pulled into fragments a complete planet, ‘without other and decis- 
ive conditions’ to aid that performance. Supposing. such a planet 
to have existed, itis not necessary to give Jupiter the credit, or the 
blame, of tearing it asunder, or even of materially aiding that 
achievement. The time will probably come, sooner or later, when it 
will be learned that planets, like everything else, have their periods 
of growth and decay ; of youth, middle-life, and old age; and that 
in the latter stage a planet’s waters recede, dry up, fail— that the 
dried-up-surface, “and inner part, in time opens in great cracks, or 
chasms, and that finally the dead globe bursts asunder by the cen- 
trifugal force of its rotation. i 

«Such a course may have been the history of the assumed Lost 
Planet. But, if true of that Sedna former world, why nok: 
of Mars also, or even the earth ? ae 
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“The presumption is that the planet in question was not quite as 
large evenas Mars. These asteroids, consolidated, would hardly make 
a planet as big as Mars. Now Mars is far older than our world, and 
the Lost Planet must have been, according to the nebular hypothesis, 
much older than Mars—and Jupiter older than either. So small 
a world as the planet Mercury —the probable approximate size of 
the broken-up planet — would naturally go through its several stages 
of existence in a period almost infinitely less than a planet like. 

Jupiter, or even our Earth, would require — without taking into ac- 
count the fact that it must have been a thousand million years older 
in time than even its next neighbor on this side, the ruddy planet: 
Mars. 

“One puzzling circumstance, which may perhaps be thought to be 
inconsistent with this theory of the origin of the asteroids — a theory 
here presented, so far as we know, for the first time —is the ascer- 
tained smallness of the densities of the outer (and therefore older) 
planets. ‘They appear to be of a far more refined constitution than 
ours. Saturn, for example, among the other marvels of that wonder- 
ful world, has a density less than that of water. Of Uranus, that — 
far telescopic planet which shines with a sea-green light, and pos- — 
sesses moons that have a retrograde course, the specific gravity is 
less than that of water, and only about equal to that of ice; nor is 
Neptune’s much greater. These facts somehow do not seem to con- 
sist well with this theory of the drying up of planets in their old 
age. But—can anybody present a more acceptable explanation of 
the existence of the zone of asteroids?” ; Pia 

Of these lost planets it may be expected that Psychometry will | 
hereafter give us the most satisfactory account. Prof. Denton’s 


description of the lost planet Sideros, discovered by investigation of 


fallen meteors, is one of the greatest achievements of science. 


The NV. Y. Home Journal says: “The modern science of astronomy | 
is so tull of complicated details and refined calculations that to 
obtain a tolerable mastery of it years of study, not to speak of the 
special mental aptitude, is necessary. But this consideration should 
not deter us from a little innocent star-gazing, if we are so minded. 
And why should we not be so minded?  Star-gazing is an esthetic 
discipline of the highest order, that is to say, it is a means of 
cultivating in the soul the purest and highest emotions. Who, ona 
summer night, climbing perchance some gently ascending path, has 
not been suddenly arrested by the vision of the starry sky, as if 
seen for the first time? And who does not know the overwhelming 
sense of awe which comes with this outlook into the infinite ?— so 
overwhelming that highly sensitive as well as frivolous spirits will 
perhaps shun the repetition of the experience. Indeed, to this soul- 
shivering sense of awe is undoubtedly due the fact that notwith- 
standing the fascination of this sublime spectacle so few undertake 
the easy and always accessible task of individualizing the stars, 
grouping them, making personal friends of them and calling them 
by name—Zin obedience to that instinct which impels us to give 
name to whatever we hold dear. But wait. Following upon this 
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“first sense. of Mewnniegns awe, | if you continue your gaze into 
these infinite depths, there will spring up from the soul a sublime 
joy, a gladness beyond the utterance of words. We wish we could 
Fdote from memory that most delightful passage in the Iliad where © 
the ‘father of the poets’ sings of the trooping forth of the stars 
from their folds as night comes on and how the shepherd’s heart was 
glad. Why may we not be permitted to study the skies as the 
shepherds of old studied them, unburdened by the vast generaliza- 
tions and intricate calculations of modern astronomy ? As an offset 
to the belittling effect of everyday affairs, what more ready resource 
have we than this contemplation of the starry heavens —from the 
_ hill-tops, from the roof-tops, and the open city squares? A recreation 
of this kind is a true re-creation, for it touches the primal springs of 
emotion and renews the youth of the heart. Mr. Garret P. Serviss’s 
book, ‘Astronomy with an Opera-Glass,’ offers us an admirable 
~ hand-book and guide in the cultivation of this noble esthetic dis- 
ae For convenience’ sake the author classifies the stars under 
the successive heads of stars of spring, stars of summer, of autumn, of 
winter, appropriating to each section the constellations that may be 
most conveniently observed in the earlier hours of the night. A con- 
cluding section is devoted to the moon, the planets, and thesun. The 
only instrument with which the observer is equipped is a good opera- 
glass. But, says the author, ‘it was with an instrument which in 
_ principle of construction was simply an opera-class that Galiieo made 
his famous discoveries,’ and ‘the opera-glass, on account of its bril- 
liant illumination of objects looked at, and. its convenience of form, « 
is still a valuable and, in some respects, unrivalled instrument of ob- 
servation.’ The volume is well supplied with illustrative maps of the 
stars, and, with the author's clearly-given directions, it will be an 


» easy and pleasant task to trace out their groupings, learning mean- 


_. while from him a great deal about them—their peculiarities of 


_ light, their history in scientific discovery and their mythological 


associations — which will give then an individual interest and the 


| charm of personal acquaintance. And there are occasional glimpses 


mle 5 , c! . : 
into the wider fields of astronomic science which may awaken an 


| x intellectual curiosity that only systematic scientific study can gratify. 
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The book is published by D. Appleton & Co. A handy planisphere 


Ae, akon arrangement of revolving disks showing the location of the 


5 
constellations at any hour of the night on any day of the year —is. 


_ published by Whittaker of this city and will be found a ea 
auxiliary to this guide-book to the stars.” 
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Che Doctrine of Fieincarnation, and its Amusing 
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_ ‘Tae wide prevalence of any theory or opinion is strong presump- : 
tive evidence that there is something in it,’ and that it is worthy — 


- a profound attention, for I would not scornfully overlook even an_ 








extreme opinion entertained by a single individual. Reincarnation — 





AND 1 a “AMUSING ABSURDITIES, 


; aa sheen: some currency as a "betes along spititualists: es- 
pecially in France, and among those who are more imaginative 
_ than scientific. It has, in some cases, been adopted by spiritual 

Picuchiors. though not by any whose habits of thought are scientific. 

Ido not profess to have investigated the subject thoroughly, for it) 
does not present the indications of truth, and I prefer not to digin 

a barren mine. | 

I have not yet heard the doctrine stated in a manner which would 
appear either rational in itself or consistent ‘with facts, and while 
waiting to hear a rational exposition, I would venture to state the 
difficulties which seem to stand in the way of the current hypothesis, — 
in the hope that out of these vague speculations some truth may 
be developed not entirely useless or barren. 3 

The insurmountable objection to my mind, is the absence of cor- 

-roborating facts. It is maintained that certain spirits, and according _ 
to some theorists an immense number, feel a desire to renew their 
experience of earth-life, and to do that, they abandon their supevr- 
nal life and enter the womb of some woman in conception, to 
develop as a foetus and be born as an infant. | 

Have we the slightest evidence that such an event ever oceunrale ? 
Ti it did, the reincarnating spirit would be absent) from. its’ 

supernal home during its whole earth-life. But in the millions of 
interviews or intercourse between spirits and mortals, who has ever 
heard of any spirit being absent or lost from its spirit-home ? Had 
reincarnationists looked at this subject logically, they would have é 
felt the necessity of proving that the reincarnated spirit was notin | 
spirit-life, but on the earth. In the entire absence of such evidence, — 

_ l assume that such an event never occurred, and I would undertake 
to hold communication psychometrically with any of the spirits who 

’ are said to be reincarnated, and to get their views upon the subject. 
If some commonplace individual assures me that he is a reincarna- — 

tion of King Solomon, I will venture to furnish him evidence that 

a King Solomon himself knows nothing of it. 

It is said that the builder of the Spiritual Temple in Hecun has ee 

been told by his fraudulent medium that he is a reincarnation of. | 
King Solomon returned to earth to continue temple-building, and 
that he believes it as he believes the other impostures and mum- _ 
meries of his medium, who personates Jesus Christ and any other _ 
ancient spirit that suits his fancy. ‘This reincarnated Solomon is 
very easily duped, and instead of wisely upholding spiritualism, has 
taken exactly the course that would make it ridiculous as an : Bee 
embodiment of ignorant credulity. yaa 

I attended a lecture in the temple in behalf of reincarnation, aa 
the sole argument advanced was, that reincarnation was the only : 
plan on which God could manage the world in accordance with | pa 

_ the lecturer’s idea of Divine Justice. As reincarnation was to him | 

a very good plan, it must be God’s plan—a very common idea of a 
theological cranks, who think themselves capable of planning the —— — 

" Universe. me 

__ If we interrogate the living who have the highest psychic alidowe | 









ments, the most perfect memory, and the most far-reaching intuition, 


they can tell us nothing of reincarnation from their own experience. 


If we seek the wisest of those who inhabit the spirit-world and 
obtain their ideas either by psychometric impression or by slate 
writing from themselves, we learn that they do not recognize abso- 
lute reincarnation as a fact, though they admit the possibility of 
an earth-attracted spirit existing in close connection with a mortal 
to acquire a knowledge of earthly scenes; but no matter how closely 
the spirit may be allied with the mortal, such alliance, even if it 
amounts to absolute obsession is not what is called reincarnation. 

If this is not sufficient to settle the question, and if the theory be 
changed to affirm that only in some very rare and extraordinary 
cases this reincarnation occurs, concerning personages of whom we 
know nothing, it is hardly of sufficient practical importance to 
occupy our time, but if it still be urged as a possibility, a mysterious 
phenomenon, which may throw some light on the laws of spirit-life, 
I meet it with the assertion that it seems to me one of those viola- 
tions of the laws of nature, which, if they are not as Spencer would 
say, absolutely “ unthinkable,” are still so essentially irrational as 
to require a tremendous amount of evidence to make them even 
plausible. 

If a fully-developed and enlightened spirit could change into the 
germinal and undeveloped soul of a fcetus, or the minute psychic 
element which exists in spermatozoa, ovary, or egg, and thus begin 
a spiritual growth which would result in an entirely different spirit 
or character, then such things are possible, and there must be other 
examples in nature of their oecurrence; but they never occur; 
nothing like it has ever been observed. Universal experience 
affirms its total impossibility. One animal never changes into 
another, and life evolution never turns backward. 

: If a spirit thus descends into a mortal, whether in spermatic ani- 
malcule, or the female ovary, or the developing foetus, wherein would 
such an act differ from suicide? One life is ended absolutely. ‘The 
vitality of the animaleule or even of the embryo brain has not a 
single element, faculty, or characteristic of the preéxisting spirit. 
Everything that constitutes its identity is gone, as effectually as if 
in the Hindu conceptions of metempsychosis the spirit had been 
changed into a cabbage or a stone. The connecting link that makes 
an identity is totally absent, and as there is nothing in the infant 
that belongs to the supposed spirit, so there is nothing in the infant 
that does not belong to its parentage. Its mental characteristics, 


even to the smallest habits and peculiarities, have been derived from 


its parents, from their prenatal condition, or from conditions during 
gestation, or perhaps from conditions inherited from their ancestry, 
and its body is in like manner derived from its parents. 

When the spirit parts with all its powers, characteristics, and facul-_ 
ties to become a mere spiritual germ, vastly below idiocy, a close 
approach to annihilation (for there is no definite conscious volition, 
emotion, or character in the embryo, but only a possibility of their — 
evolution), such an act resembles so closely a spiritual suicide, that it | 
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must be a chimera of the imagination. A spivit cannot annihilate 
itself, and instead of suspending its powers to go into hibernation 
like certain animals, we know that spirit-life is a state of far higher 


and more uniformly sustained consciousness than earth-life. 


On this fantastic hibernating theory, how does the spirit manage 
to hold itself still and unconscious, and when, if ever, does it wake 
up to the consciousness of its powers? if such waking up ever 
occurred, the spirit being aware of its entire past life and possessed 
of its advanced powers, would be able to astonish the world by the 
narrative of its preéxistence, but no such marvellous event has ever 
happened. We may find a few peculiar individuals who have a dim, 


dreamy notion of having had a prior life, but it is only a dreamy 


notion, which may have arisen from scenes in their dream-life, dimly 
remembered, or from impressions made upon them by spirits of 
which they have retained a vague conception. If the spirit sup- 
posed to have reincarnated neither remembers his past life nor pos- 


sesses the characteristics which he once manifested, then he is in no 
respect the same spirit, and the man who supposes himself a re- 


incarnated spirit is nothing but the offspring of his parents, with the 
qualities which arise from education, heredity, and prenatal influence, 


among which there may be a considerable amount of credulity, and 


his belief in identity with a prior spiritual being is hardly as ra- 


tional as that of the boy who maintained that he had kept the same 


knife fifteen years, because when it lost its only blade he got another 
blade, and when the handle was accidentally smashed he got another 


handle, and when he got tired of its old condition he swapped it of 


for a new knife. 


Ultra reincarnationists think we may thus swap off our sex and 
come back either as a man or woman, so that Julius Cesar may now 
be a timid, hysterical school-girl. Why not then come back as a 


monkey or as a hog, as some reincarnationists suppose quite possi- 
ble, so that when the butcber kills a hog he may be cutting the 


throat of his grandfather. All idea of human relationship and _ fy 












permanent union of friends and relatives is thus abolished and the 


history of human life becomes as chaotic as the dream of a lunatic. 


Such superstitions as these seem -hardly worthy of a serious discus- 


sion, but the follies of antiquity have a dreadfully long lease of life, - 


and the whole reincarnation theory is cherished by the so-called 
“ theosophical society” of India and is slowly spreading in the 
United States. 7 

If a medium professes to be under absolute control by some spirit, 
and yet that assumed spirit knows nothing of his own native tongue 
or the incidents of his life, and manifests none of his intellectual and 
moral characteristics, we are sure there is no spirit in the case, but 
only a deluded mortal. In like manner if the mortal who supposes 


himself a reincarnated spirit knows nothing of that spirit, as to life 


and language, and has none of his characteristics, it would seem to 
be a similar delusion. So far as I am informed there are no in- 
stances of reincarnated spirits that could stand this test. 

How, then, does this theory originate—on what basis does it 














oe eae When ih aaled the gitestion of a very decisis reincarna- 
_ tionist, he replied that he assumed reincarnation to be true, 
_ because he could not conceive that a new life should begin in any 
_ human being, — he thought there must be a prior life. This makes | 
reincarnation a universal process, which is a fatal supposition, as 1t 
| ee require the whole spirit-world to be engaged in preparing to 
_ dive down into the ocean of matter, as if the earth-life were prefer- 


able to that of the summer-land. Such a theory is hardly worth dis- 
cussion. 

Moreover it is an arbitrary disregard of the whole course of 
nature. ‘There is no difficulty whatever in conceiving a new life to 
begin in conception and gestation, for such is the law of nature. 
poy thing that lives, whether man, animal, or plant, develops by 
its life a germinal life similar to itself, and if the life is not derived 
- from: the parent source then the entire myriads of animal, fishes, 


x insects, and plants, instead of originating seeds or germs as we see 
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them doing, must be calling from the spirit-world an infinite number 
of spiritual animals, fishes, plants, and insects for reinearnation, all 
of which must be very busy to jump in at the right time to vitalize 
the seeds and prevent the vegetable and animal kingdoms from 
— coming to a sudden end. 


Does not all this seem fantastic or insane, and do not such wild - 


_ theories prompt to ridiculous acts? The boy may claim to be the 
- ancestor of his own father, and the clown to be an ancient king. A 
young Spanish gentleman, it is said, was greatly annoyed by an old 
~man who recognized in him the incarnate spirit of his own mother 
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and wished to treat him asamother. It is a wild assumption to say 
_ that life cannot originate by transmission from prior life. Its trans- 
mission is just as obvious in the case of vegetable or animal seeds, as 
- when a cutting from a tree is developed into another tree. We see 
the transmission of life; ; we know nothing of reincarnated life 
. either in animals or plants. It seems but a baseless assumption ; 
yet on this baseless assumption my friend rested his doctrine of re- 


incarnation. When we recognize the transmission of life by seeds, 


i; egerms, Or cells, the whole found: ation of reincarnation seems to be 


gone. Nor do I see the least foundation for reincarnation in the 


phenomena of inheritance. There is nothing in vegetable, animal, 
-or human life which is not obviously the result of ancestral charac- 
ig and ancestral conditions, modified by the environment. 


The parents are the efficient and satisfactory cause of the off 


_ spring. We need no other cause, and we perceive none. If spirits 
were hovering around to be reincarnated, some who are gifted with 
spiritual sight would in some of the ten thousand millions of in- 


stances have had a glimpse or a realizing sense of their presence, and — 


- indeed it is remarkable that some of our credulous women full of re- 
- incarnation theories have not recognized such spirits. If the idea 
is once suggested we may expect some credulous mother to report — 
that Jesus or Solomon has entered her unborn babe. 


The reincarnation hypothesis seems to be hedged around with ties 
surmountable obstacles on all sides. To tlt the eee as just | 








dishonorable level. It is a pessimistic theory, which denies the 





ve we airast ae that fhe tales a iothat can eee off. 
spring at all, without the assistance of some stray spirit, and if | 
human beings cannot, neither can animals; if animals cannot, 
neither can zoophytes nor plants of any species, and there must ba. 
an infinite realm of animals, birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, heheses : a 
insects, worms, trees, shrubs, grasses, and even lichens or mosses in 

the spirit-world to keep up life on earth, if the life here cannot sus- 
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tain and propagate itself. iy i 
_ There is an equally fatal obstacle to reincarnation in the iibtal 3 
aspect of the question, for unless we take the insane view that all life 

on earth is barren and must be recruited from the tribes of wandering | ee 
spirits, we may ask by what right does the reincarnating spirit 
thrust itself into a family unasked, eject the rightful offspring, and _ a 


put itself in the place? Wherein does such an act differ from pre- 
natal robbery and murder? What right has the burglar spirit to _ 
come back to life in this manner, destroyi ing a lite to indulge a de- 
praved taste for turning back in its evolution and abandoning the 
realms of purity and wisdom? The basest of the bird species is the 
cuckoo, which inserts its own eggs in the nests of other birds, to de- — 
stroy their offspring. Reincarnation asserts the existence of cuckoo - 
spirits, and in its most extravagant form degrades all spirits to that 





creative benevolence, and darkens the entire aspect of destiny. 

I attach no importance to the argument that the continuance On: 
future life depends upon the eternity of past existence, as that 
which has a beginning must also have an ending, and therefore an 
immortal existence cannot have a beginning. ‘This is a superficial | : 
view. The mortal body which begins in conception and gestation | : 


comes to an end, but the immortal spirit is from the eternal or 
Divine, and returns towards its origin, expanded by growth in earth- * 
life, in which it has been continually assimilating the Divine ele-_ : 
ment through both the terrestrial and the spiritual environment. _ 
The physical body is as immortal as the spiritual, yet its immor- i ) 
tality is not in the form of a human body, but as material elements, 


recognized by chemistry, while the spiritual being, nobler in nature, 
continues its existence as a perfect organization not subject to that wee 
decomposition which is due to chemical affinities. BY ae 
Its elementary existence did not absolutely begin on earth, fa ‘ifsi 4 ne 
spiritual elements are eternal. And as the spirit returns up to thee” 


spirit world, so does the matter of the body return to the material . ae 


world. Its organization which had a beginning was temporary, but: 
its constituent atoms are permanent. If they have an ending 
as matter we do not know it. Thus does the argument for pre- 
existence of spirits vanish into nothingness when critically examined. | 

There is no fully developed spirit ever incarnated from any source. 
Life does not first appear in matter as a fully developed spirit. I¢ 
comes as a germ and grows into full development. It grows through 
life and continues erowing in the spirit realm, ‘whether it is ‘trans. 
lated thither as a child or as an adult. The growth of the spirit like 


_ the growth of a seed, is the fact which superficial thinkers have over- 
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| Medked: Traced back we find the spiritual germ in the spermatozoa. . 
_ as much the product of the parent as any other secretion. 


I do not perceive that reincarnationists have ever demanded a 


rational proof before accepting their theory. They should demand. 


positive evidence that some intelligent spirit has abandoned the 
spirit-world, and cannot be heard of in spirit-life; that some mortal 
ean give a full account of the details of his former existence, and 


manifest the possession of his old spiritual identity and capacities ; 


_ that children should develop regardless of the laws of heredity, and 


become able to reveal their former life on earth as in heaven, and 
that intelligent spirits should give a rational narrative of the lives. 


through which they have passed, capable of being verified. If none 
of these things are possible, the reincarnation theory as commonly — 
presented must be classed among delusions. 


In the dreary treadmill round of reincarnation the sublime pur-. 


poses of creation are defeated. Our weary life-struggle is ended, 
only to begin another, and the glorious progress in love and wisdom 


of the higher life is continually arrested to renew the debasing 
influences of lite on earth, amid the selfishness, the struggles and 


wars, the sickness, crime, and suffering of half-developed humanity. 


Not such is the law of evolution and progress, which assures a 


grander future for nations on the earth, and the fruition of all our 


hopes in the spirit-life which advances toward the Divine. 
I would not deny that there may be intimate relations between 


the world of spirits and: terrestrial humanity, which have a vague 


and shadowy resemblance to some ideas of reincarnation. But of 
this I need not speak at present, for it does not change the convic- 
tion that the reincarnation of Kardec and the metempsychosis of 
India are but a survival of ancient superstitions which must disap- 


par in the light of science. 
The greater portion of the foregoing was published in the Religro- 


Philosophical Journal, ot Chicago, nearly three years ago, and the 
believers in reincarnation invited to reply. No response, has ap- 
peared, and we have little reason to hope anything like a rational or 
scientific response will ever appear, for the doctrine of reincarnation 
herein discussed is a portion, and an essential portion, of the great 
mass of Asiatic superstitions which, under the name of Aryan phi- 
losophy or (Hindu) Theosophy has been sustained and propagated 
by that blind faith which scorns the rational processes and lmita- 
tions of reliable science, as zealously as the Christians of the dark 
ages when millions were burned for witchcraft and heresy. 

Whoever enters the sphere of so-called theosophic (Hindu) 


literature is surrounded by an atmosphere of credulity, and ify 


weak in mind surrenders to its anesthetic and visionary influence, 
or if strong in allegiance to demonstrable truth is wearied in the 
effort to find something wholesome and true in the stilling atmos- 
phere of delusion. 

That. bright intellect may be displayed by the victims of chase 
delusions only makes them more dangerous to readers. Bright 


intellect was displayed in this abnormal way during all the centuries: 








~ 


_ prior to three centuries 


tion toa moderate degree makes some men more brilliant, but a 
sound-minded observer does not accept such persons as his counsellors. 


As a specimen of the credulous fanaticism of this movement see — 


the last issue of. the New York organ, The Path, in which the edi- 
tor says: “From pure ignorance of the nature of man and of the 
spiritual history of the human race, one may imagine that he is the 


first to discover a principle or law in spiritual science or in ethics. 
He may be ignorant of the fact that the old dreamers and specula- 
tors of the Aryan race have traversed the spiritual nature of man, 


as conquering armies have tramped over the old world:” : : 


This is like similar claims made by all fanatical sects for a divine _ 
wisdom revealed in the past, to which modern investigation can add 
nothing. It is the claim of barbarism to dictate to civilization; of 


ignorance to overawe enlightenment. 
If any such knowledge as the Path refers to exists anywhere, no. 
rational person can admit that it exists as an esoteric secret carefully 


hidden for twenty or more centuries from mankind. In my limited — 
reading of such literature, I have seen no indication of the exist- — 
ence of any such rare knowledge, but have seen abundant illustra- — 
tion of the ignorance, credulity, and folly that prevade the Aryan 


literature. 


It is not necessary that any one should eat a whole haystack to 


realize that hay is not a desirable food for man, nor that he should 
read the ponderous tomes of Catholic, Aryan, or Mohammedan liter- 


ature to realize their fallacy, their absolute worthlessness, and their 


stultifying effect upon the mind. 7 3 


Weighed in the scales of modern science (not mere physical | 


science, but all comprehensive science) their empty and unsub- 
stantial nature immediately. appears, and if I should inflict upon the 


| ago, and that intellectual power still serves mee 
_ to maintain the delusions of the Roman Catholic Church. Intoxica- 





readers of the JOURNAL oF MAN ten pages of such material as 


appears in every Theosophist —its discussions of Yoga and Karma, 


Ghost Lore from Ghuzerat, Kabbalah, Prassnottararanamalika, — 


Manas,’ Notes on the Bhagavad’ Gita, Theory of the Tatwas, 


Pramana, Travestied Teachings, Rosicrucian Letters, etc., ete.— I _ 


should expect to start a wondering query in each reader's mind. 
whether the editor of the JouRNAL had not suddenly lost his mental 


balance. These remarks refer not to the able writings of Olcott, but. 


to his visionary contributors. 


I cannot consent to inflict such material on the readers of the. 


JOURNAL, for the same reason that a hospitable landlord would not 


offer a tureen.of compressed hay or of hay-tea among the luxuries of 


his table, although he might be willing to show his guests the hay- 


stacks as a part of the landscape. In hke manner we can view the : 
Asiatic philosophy at that respectable distance which “lends en-— 


chantment to the view.” 
~~ Mad. Blavatsky’s writings are full of the marvellous wonders and 

. . st ° : * = AY 6 by A 
wisdom of India and Thibet— of Buddhism and Lamaism. ‘The 


latter seeming to be her highest ideal of supernal wisdom, as she nar- 


ae 














ites’ its ar ee dte ne says in “ Isis Unvered” ‘ that the 
_ Lamaism of Tartary, Mongolia and Thibet is the “ purest Buddhism.” 
If this is the Buddhism that Olcott is now diffusing in Japan, how 
does it appear in the eyes of a common-sense spectator. Mr. 
George Kennan, in the Century for March, tells the story in an 
_ entertaining way of his visit to the Grand Lama of the Trans-Baikal 
' as follows : — 
| A CONVERSATION WITH THE GRAND: LAMA. 


‘ After dinner I had a long talk with the Grand Lama about my na- 
tive country, geography, and the shape of the earth. It seemed 
very strange to find anywhere on the globe, in the nineteenth 
century, an educated man and high ecclesiastical dignitary who had 
never even heard of America, and who did not feel at all sure that 
the world is round. The Grand Lama was such a man. 

“You have been in many countries,” he said to me through the 
interpreter, “and have talked with the wise men of the West; what 
is your opinion with regard to the shape of the earth ?” 

“J think,” I replied, * that it is shaped like a great ball.” 

“TI have heard so before,” said the Grand Lama, looking thought- 
fully away into vacancy. ‘The Russian officers whom I have met 
have told me that the world is round. Such a belief is contrary to 

the teachings of our old Thibetan books, but I have observed that 


the Russian wise men predict eclipses accurately; and if they can 
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tell beforehand when the sun and the moon are to be darkened, they 
probably know something about the shape of the earth. Why do 
you think that the earth is round?” 

“T have many reasons for thinking so,” I answered, “ but perhaps 
_ the best and strongest reason is that I have been around it.” 

_ This statement seemed to give the Grand Lama a sort of mental 
shock. 

“How have you been around it?” he«nquired. ‘“ What do you 
mean by ‘round it?’ How do you know that you have been 
around it?” 

“TI turned my back upon my home,” I replied, “and travelled 
-many months in the course taken by the sun. I crossed wide con- 
tinents and great oceans. Every night the sun set before my face 
and every morning it rose behind my back. The earth always 
seemed flat, but I could not find anywhere an end or an edge; and 
at last, when I had traveled more than thirty thousand versts, I 
found myself again in my own country and returned to my home 
from a direction exactly opposite to that which I had taken in 
leaving it. If the world was flat, do you think I could have done 
this?” - 

“It is very strange,” said the Grand Lama, after a thoughtful 
pause of a moment. ‘Where is your country? How far is it 
_ beyond St. Petersburg?” 

“My country is farther from St. Petersburg than St. Petersburg 
is from here,” I replied. “It lies almost exactly under our feet, and 
if we go directly through the earth, that would be the shortest way 
to reach it.” 


I 
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“Are your countrymen walking around there, heads downward, 
under our feet?” asked the Grand Lama with evident interest and 
surprise, but without any perceptible change in his habitually 
impassive face. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and to them we seem to be sitting heads down- 
_ ward here.” 

“The Grand Lama then asked me to describe minutely the route 
that we had followed in coming from America to Siberia, and to 
name the countries through which we had passed. He knew that 
Germany adjoined Russia on the west, he had heard of British 
India and of England — probably through Thibet,— and he had a 
vague idea of the extent and situation of the Pacific Ocean; but of 
the Atlantic and of the continent that hes between the two great 
oceans, he knew nothing. 

“ After a long talk, in the course of which we discussed the spher- 
icity of the earth from every possible point of view, the Grand 
Lama seemed to be partly or wholly convinced of the truth of that 
doctrine, and said, with a sigh, “it is not in.accordance with the 
teachings of our books; but the Russians must be right.” 

“Jt is a somewhat remarkable fact that Dr. Erman, the only for- 
eigner who had seen the lamasery of Goose Lake previous to our 
visit, had an almost precisely similar conversatich concerning the 
shape of the earth with the man who was then (in 1828) Grand 
Lama. Almost sixty years elapsed between Dr. Erman’s visit and 
and ours, but the doctrine of the sphericity of the earth continued 
throughout that period to trouble ecclesiastical minds in this remote | 
-East-Siberian lamasery; and it is not improbable that sixty years 
hence some traveller from the western world may be asked by some 
future Grand Lama to give his reasons for believing the world to be 
a sphere.” : ; ; : . 
| Such is the Asiatic science and wisdom at its sacred and supernal 
centre, where Buddha himself is ever reincarnated in the Grand 
Lama, toward which the Hindu Theosophical Society is leading the 
credulous. 

The extravagancies into which reincarnation runs are illimitable. 
It reinforces the natural credulity of many, and impels them to still 
greater extravagances. It was a part of the Esoteric imposture of 
Butler and Ohmart. Butler taught his dupes that they might 
advance till they attain the same divine rank as himself, in which 
rank they might do as they pleased, being exempt from the moral 
restraints of society. His own rank was that of Christ. Until this 
rank was attained it would be necessary for his followers to be con- 
tinually reincarnated in one sex or the other, until they were devel- 
oped like himself and enjoyed the same freedom. ; 

The grandest and most beautiful department of science is that 
which embraces the destiny of man. It may well be called the 
“Garden of the Gods.” In its cultivation the extirpation of weeds 
and noxious growths is as necessary as the cultivation of its flowers. 
Criticism is therefore an imperative duty. 
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Chasive Kieplies. 


THE exposition of the superstitious and delusive character of the 
Hindoo “Theosophical Society,” has elicited in the £.-P. Journal 
two replies from “J. R. Bridge, F.T.S.,” and *E. I. K. Noyes, 
F.T.S.,” of Boston, which may be taken togetheras the best rejoinder | 
the case admits. It is well calculated to mislead the ignorant and _ 
eredulous, but when critically examined is little more than a “ con- 
fession of judgment” proving the truth of the charges. 

They object to calling the society an expression of Hinduism, and 
‘yet both reaffirm its Hindu character by reasserting the Hindu 
superstitions to which it is devoted. Mr. Bridge dilates on reincar- 
nation and Mr. Noyes eulogizes “the grand philosophy which has been 
given out to the West through the leaders of the Theosophical movement,” 
this “ grand philosophy” I have shown to be but a rehash of Asiatic 
superstitions and speculations. Col. Olcott confesses that it is but 
their reiteration with a candor which Messrs. Bridge and Noyes do 
not imitate. They do not confess that their grand philosophy is but 
a reiteration of ancient Hindu doctrines. 

Instead of presenting this fact and the fact that the society in 
America is but a branch of the Hindu Society, subject to the orders 
of President Olcott and zealous in defending the doctrines of their 

leaders, Blavatsky, Olcott, Judge, and Sinnett, these two gentle- 
men try to conceal the Hinduism by presenting the principles of 
liberal religion as the leading characteristic of their society. Is this 
candid? Liberal religion is not a peculiar characteristic of their 
society—it is the common sentiment of the enlightened. The real ~ 
characteristic of their society is the propagation of Asiatic supersti- 
tions, which they call a “grand philosophy ” and to which the whole 
energy of the society and its publications is devoted. Liberal re- 
ligion serves to cover the real purpose of the society. \ 

Mr. Noyes is still more unfair in pretending that opposition to the 
Hinduism of the society is ‘the same dogmatic position which is 
taken by bigoted religionists and orthodox scientists regarding 
spiritualism’ !! The opposition to spiritualism, to which he refers, 
is the opposition to experimental science by parties who will not in- 
vestigate it; but.the opposition to Hinduism is the opposition of 
experimental investigators to a superstition which offers no experi- 
ment or demonstration, but relies like other theological systems on — 
blind faith and plausible assumption. Upon the whole, the defence | 
of Messrs. Bridge and Noyes furnishes strong additional evidence 
of the delusive character of the ‘Theosophical Society,” as a 
skilful appeal to credulity and a self-complacent assumption of superior 
wisdom. 

The ineffable nonsense of the Hindu writers to which I referred 
as too stupid and absurd to be quoted, Mr. Noyes pretends is too 
profound and scientific to be appreciated by the common readers, 
being, like the higher branches of mathematics, above their compre- 
hension. I would therefore tax the reader’s patience to peruse the 
following specimens of Hindu wisdom. which are too profound 
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for rational minds and require the wisdom of the Theosophical 
Society to do them justice. They are presented in the Theosophist as 
the very “crest jewels of wisdom.” 

“5382. Toa Mahatma who has fully attained the truth there is 
neither space, time, sitting in a particular posture, direction, self- 
control, etc., nor any need of an object to be aimed at for (causing) 
the cessation of (mental) activity. When one knows the self, of 
what use are such conditions as self-restraint ?”’. \ 

“533. Does one need self-restraint to know that there is a foot? 
An object cannot be known without sound proofs.” 

“541. The wise are free from anxiety, they eat food obtained by 
begging, but without cringing. They drink water from a stream, 
they live independent and free. Without fear they sleep either in a 
cemetery or in a jungle, their clothes are the regions of space, which 
need neither washing nor drying. ‘Their bed is the earth, their way 
lies along the roads of the Vedas, and their recreation is in Para- 
brahm.” 

These may be considered the wisest philosophers by the “ Theo- 
sophical Society,” but in this country they are called tramps, and 
sometimes sent to jail without mercy. 

“549. Happiness and misery, good and evil belong to him who is 
attached to gross (objects) and refers them to himself. What are 
good or evil or their effects to the munz (ascetic) who has cut 
asunder his bonds and has become the real atma ?” 

“566. Just as when burnt, a stone, a tree, grass, grain, a corpse, 
a cloth, etc., becomes earth only, so also the whole of the visible uni- 
verse, such as body, senses, vitality, mind, etc., when burnt up by the 
fire of wisdom attain the condition of paramatma.” 

“583. These words of Sankara, which secure Nirvana, excel all 
others and point out an ocean of nectar close at hand, of non-dual 
Brahm, which gives happiness to those who, suffering from fatigue 
and thirst caused by the rays of the sun of misery on the road of 
changing existence, wander in an arid region, desiring water.” 

The reader after perusing these great “words of Sankara,” the 
“crest jewels of wisdom,” which lead to Nirvana by the life of a 
tramp, may be prepared to appreciate the Bhikshuka-Upanishad trans- 
lated by the members of the Kumbakonam Theosophical Society, 
who are somewhat nearer than the Boston Society to the oriental 
sources of the wisdom that tramps onward to Nirvana. ‘The follow- 
ing is their translation : — 

“Among Bhikshus (religious mendicants) who lay for Moksha, 
there are four kinds, viz., Keeteechakan, Behudhakan, Hamsan, and 

Paramahamsan. Gautama, Baradwaja, Yagnavalkya, Vasishta, and 
others, belong to the first kind. They take eight mouthfuls (of 
food daily), and strive after Moksha through the path of Yoga. ‘The 
second kind carry three bamboo staves tied together (Tridanda), 
and an earthern water-pot, and wear the tuft of hair (Sikha), sacred 
thread (Yagnopavita), and red-colored cloth. They take eight mouth- 
fuls of food in the house of Brahma. Rishis abstain from flesh and 
aleohol, and strive after emancipation through the path of Yoga. 


va 
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Then the Hamsas should live not more than a night in a village, five 
nights 1 in a town, and seven nights in a sacred place, partaking daily 
of cow's urine and cow’s dung, observing Chandrayanam, and striving 
after Moksha through the path, Yoga. The Parahamsas, like Sama- 
varthaka, Aruni, Swetaketu, Jadabaratha, Dattathroga, Suka, Vama- 
deva, Hareethaka and others, take eight mouthfuls and strive after 
Moksha, through the path Yoga. They live, clothed or naked, at 
the foot of trees, in ruined houses, or in burying-grounds.” 

The reader will probably think this enough of that high wisdom 
which, according to Mr. Noyes, is as far above the common minds as 
Quaternions or the Differential Calculus. Perhaps he referred to some 
other doctrine, but as a faithful member he must recognize the fore- 
going trom the Kumbakonam Theosophical Society which is a portion 
of the wisdom gained in pursuing the second object of the society — 
‘the cultivation of Aryan religion, philosophy, and literature. If the 
American society is not devoted to these antiquities it should dis- 
tinctly say so, and I shall take greater pleasure in announcing their ° 
position than in these criticisms. The fact that the society professes 
to have no creed and to allow the greatest difference of opinions does 
not change the more essential fact that the founders of the society 
are Buddhists, and adopt the mass of incredible Oriental legends as 
a part of their philosophy, which their followers here defend as a _ 
“orand philosophy,” with which they thrust aside American psychic 
sciences. Whether this “ grand philosophy,” which has a faith so un- 
limited as to believe that ancient barbarians fought battles with each 
other while they were flying through the clouds, be sustained by the 
Indian or the American branches is not the question we are inter- 
ested in, but whether such superstitions are to be welcomed by 
Americans. 

Is it not a delusive movement to introduce fue strange Asiatic 
superstition to Americans as a grand philosophy, to be accepted by 
blind faith? It does not excuse this superstition of Buddhism to refer 
to certain speculations about the soul and to the marvellous powers 
of clairvoyance and the double as oriental philosophy, for these 
things are as well understood here as in India, although the black 
magic of using spiritual powers for mundane victory or mundane 
ambition may be more familiar there. 

When the Theosophical Society shall offer us something that is _ 
really new and truly scientific, Americans will not be slow to 
accept it, but when it comes with self-sufficient speculation to super- 
sede the American school of experimental science, it must be pre- 
pared to meet our demand for evidence. 





PDarious Choughts on Tieligion. 


THE religious world is full of ferment and change. ‘The tide of 
progress is slowly carrying on even‘the most conservative, although 
religious follies, bigotries, and superstitions are still apparent. . 

We have a specimen of the most iconoclastic radicalism; in the 


“ Essays on God and Man ” by the Rev. Truro Bray, LL.D., rector of | 
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Christ Church, Boonville, Missouri (published at St. Louis by the 
Nixon-Jones Printing Company). ‘He maintains his place as a min- 
ister of Christianity, and yet he admits and maintains nearly all that 
can be said against it. He classes as ‘surds’ the ordinary Christian 
notion of the origin of evil, of the fall of man, of sacrifice, and of fu- 
ture punishment ; and thus far ranges himself alongside of old-fashioned 
Unitarianism; but he goes very much further than that. He con- 
siders the immortality of the soul to be an entirely open question of 
probabilities which are pretty evenly balanced. ‘The resurrection of 
Christ he does not pretend to believe. The authority of the Bible 
he rejects. He treats the notion of miracle with contempt, and 
classes miracle-workers, priests and prophets with medicine-men. Of 
revelation he considers that there is no proof, and he holds the 
Christian religion to be generically the same as all other religions. Of 
the being of God in some pantheistic, rather than personal sense, 
Dr. Bray seems, on the whole, to think there is not much doubt; 
and that is the extent of his dogmatic religion. He does not handle 
his subject with the reserve of a man in a false or inconvenient posi- 
tion, but with the combative energy of one whose position is unques- 
tionable, and whose mission is clear.” 

How such a writer can maintain any position as a Christian 
minister is a puzzle. However, ministers in Massachusetts some- 
times utter sentiments very similar to those of Thos. Paine. : , 
_ In the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh a discussion recently occurred 

on the Confession of Faith, and it was generally agreed that it needed 
revision and change, because so many were unable to accept it. The 
students of the Free Church also held a discussion on Inspiration, in 
which it was generally admitted that “the inspiration of the Bible 
does not differ in kind from the inspiration of the poet or the painter.” 
It was also generally agreed that whatever view of inspiration be 
held, it can only be applied to the ethical and religious portions of 
the Bible, and not to the historical. 

Archdeacon Farrar excoriates the church for its petty contentions 
about ceremonies, such as the use of candles on the communion- 
table, the position of the clergyman, and the wine used in the Sacra- 
ment, and says: “As one of the humblest members of this great 
historic Church, and as one, I am convinced, who speaks at this 
moment the inmost. feelings of the vast majority of the English 
laity who think of the true work of the Church at all—as such an 
one, I do ask, Is this the outcome of nineteen centuries of’ Christian- 
ity and of so many centuries of the English Church?” 

The unsettled state of many minds is well illustrated by the lan- 
guage of a well-known writer, Frederick Harrison, who says: “I 
passed through the ordinary stages of Broad Church, no church, 
spirit of the gospel, natural theology, ontological haze, philosophical 
theism, the eternal-not-ourselves-that-make-for-righteousness, the un- 
knowable, and most of the other substitutes for the Prayer-Book 
and the Bible, seeking rest and finding none ; and a hollow, dismal, 
shifting country did I find it. All this time I had been reading 
Comte; and after some years of continual study, I slowly came to 
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find solid ground in his conception of humanity as a practical provi- 
dence, and in the service of man as the practical sum of religion.” 

Mr. Harrison might well emulate the modesty of the man who said 
his chief trouble was the weakness of his judgment. In following 
Comte he follows a much overrated philosophizer. 

It shows great progress in religious thought when we find such 
expressions as the following in a prominent religious weekly, the 
Register: ‘*'The only way to disarm Col. Ingersoll of seven-eighths of 
the force of his argument is to admit the errors against which it is 
urged; and, when this admission is made, Christianity will be all 
the stronger. It is of no use to say that his attack is made against 
the minor faults of Christianity. On the contrary, it is directed 
against the very stronghold of orthodox theology. Orthodoxy is 
finding to-day that it must abandon its old forts if it is going to — 

strengthen its position. Col. Ingersoll is entirely right when he says 
that ‘what you call unbelief is only a higher and holier faith.’ And 
his statement of the idea that ‘belief is essential to salvation 
accounts for the atrocities of the Church’ is equally true. No wind- 
mill apology founded on an infallible Bible, infallible pope, or the 
merciless dogmas of Calvinism, can stand for a moment the whirl- 
wind of his wrath. But there is a Christianity which his argument 
does not touch. It is that which is rational, ethical, and humane, 
founded not on the decrees of popes or councils, but in the very 
nature of humanity, expressing its life in justice, mercy, trust, and 
love.’’ 

But on the other hand we have a vast quantity of intense religious 
bigotry still grasping for power to change the liberal character of 
our Republic, which has been well exposed j in Hudson Tuttle’s * Tiger 
Steps of Theocratic Despotism.” The bill of Senator Blair for 
enforcing Sunday is what these bigots demand. To compel any 
individual to observe the ceremonial rules of a religion he does not 
believe, is as great an outrage as to compel him to kneel when a 
Catholic image is carried through the streets. ‘This is well illus- 
trated in the “Critical History ‘of Sunday Legislation,” by A. H. 
Lewis, D.D., as follows: “It 7s evident that all Sunday legislation 1 is 
based on religious grounds, else there would be no meaning in the 
phrases which prohibit ‘ worldly labor’ and permit ‘works of neces- 
sity and mercy.’ Moreover, we cannot speak of ‘worldly business ’ 
except in contrast. with religious obligation. ‘There was nothing new 
in the legislation by Constantine concerning the Sunday. It was as 
much a part of the pagan culture as the similar legislation concern- 
ing other days which had preceded it. Such legislation could not 
spring from Apostolic Christianity. Every element of that Christian- 
ity forbade such influence by the State. The pagan character of 
this first Sunday legislation is clearly shown, not only by the facts 
above stated, but by the nature and spirit of the law itself. Sunday 
is mentioned only by its pagan name, ‘venerable day of the sun.’ 
Nothing is said of any relation to Christianity. No trace of the 
resurrection-festival idea appears. No reference is made to the 
fourth commandment or the Sabbath or anything connected with it. 
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The law was made for all the empire. It is applied to every subject 
alike. The fact that on the day following the publication of the 
edict concerning the Sunday, another was issued, ordering that the 
aruspices be consulted in case of public calamity, which was thor- 


oughly pagan in every particular, shows the attitude of the emperor ~~ 


and the influences which controlled him.” 

The following is the edict of Constantine on which the legislation 
of sectarian bigotry is really based: “Let all judges and all city 
people and all tradesmen rest upon the venerable day of the sun. But 
let those dwelling in the country freely and with full liberty attend 
to the culture of their fields, since it frequently happens that no 
other day is so fit for the sowing of grain, or the planting of vines, 
hence the favorable time should not be allowed to pass, lest the pro- 
visions of heaven be lost. Given the seventh of March, Crispus and 
Constantine being consuls, each for a second time (821.) ‘Codex 
Justin” lib. ni. tit. xii, 1, 3.” 

‘EDICT CONCERNING ARUSPICES. 

“The august Emperor Constantine to Maximus: 

“Tf any part of the palace or other public works shall be struck by 
lightning, let the soothsayers, following old usage, inquire into the 
meaning of the portent, and let their written words, very carefully 
collected, be reported to our knowledge, and also let the liberty of © 
making use of this custom be accorded to others, provided they 
abstain from private sacrifices, which are specially prohibited. More- 
over, that declaration and exposition, written in respect to the amphi- ~ 
theatre being struck by lightning concerning which you have written 
to Heraclianus the tribune, and master of offiges, you may know has 
been reported to us. 

“ Dated, the 16th, before the calends of January, at Serdica (820) 
Acc., the 8th, before the Ides of March, in the consulship of Crispus 
II and Constantine ITI, Cesars Cors. (325.) y 

“<Codex Theo, lib: xvi, tit..x. 1, I” : 

“Tt will be difficult for those who are accustomed to consider Con- 
stantine a ‘Christian emperor’ to understand how he could have put 
forth the above edicts. The facts which crowd the preceding century 
will fully answer this inquiry. The sun-worship cult had grown 
steadily in the Roman empire for a long time. In the century which 
preceded Constantine’s time, specific efforts had been made to give it 
prominence over all other systems of religion. ‘The efforts made 
under Heliogabalus (218-222 A. D.) marked the ripening influence 
of that cult, both as a power to control and an influence to degrade 
Roman life.” 

This Sunday legislation is called in the documents of the Sabbath 
Association of Illinois “ the dividing line between Christianity and 
Heathenism.” ‘What must be the moral and intellectual condition 
of those who thus place the edict of Constantine above the grandest 
principles of Christ as. the characteristic of their religion —an 
edict which is itself the product of heathenism. 

Such bigots had their own way in Boston once. An old news- 
paper mentioned in the Boston Transcript, tells that on Dec. 26, | 
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1792, a committee chosen at a town meeting waited on the Governor 
and presented an address stating that the citizens of Boston had 
“determined to solicit the legislature at their next session for a re- 
peal of the law which prohibits theatrical entertainments within the 
commonwealth, and they have thought proper to request your excel- 
lency’s aid on this occasion,” to which the Governor gave a polite 
non-committal answer. . 

Where does not religious bigotry penetrate? Even in Japan it 
has its tragedies. “Count Mori,a Japanese statesman widely known 
in Europe and America, was only forty-one years old when he died 
under the knife of a fanatic. Mori’s education in London and the 
| United States had left him without any faith in the old Shinto creeds 
of Japan, and two years ago he entered the shrine of Ise with cov- 
ered feet and lifted a sacred curtain with his cane. Nishino Bun- 
taro, incensed by such evidences of impiety, waited his opportunity, 
slew Viscount Mori, and himself got cut to death by attendants.” 

Rev. M. J. Savage, who discusses such matters very clearly and 
forcibly says : — 

‘There is a strain in our Puritan blood, then, out of which comes 

the instinctive feeling that you mustn’t do anything that you want 
to do, and that there is something frivolous and unmanly in really 
enjoying oneself. Many people count it a merit to be miserable, 
and at any rate quite pardonable to make others so. Men will tell 
you with a feeling of pride that they have not taken a day of re- 
creation for years. And they look, as they say it, as if they ex- 
pected you to take your hat off in the presence of such uncommon 
merit. Instead, however, of being overwhelmed by such goodness, 
I always feel that such a man ought to be ashamed of himself, for 
generally he has made his wife and the children also fellow-victims 
of his factitious ‘ goodness.’ 
“Out of this Puritan quality of ours has come our traditional Fast 
day. Our fathers thought that if they made themselves miserable 
enough God would be kind to them. In my boyhood we really 
tried to keep it. We played ball, indeed; but the dinner was a 
little poorer than usual. But now is all gone except the name. A 
few people indeed, go to church, but it is almost never to hear a 
‘fast’ sermon. The day is a sort of scrap-bag into which the min- 
ister throws the side subjects that are hardly Sundayish enough for 
the regular service. It is simply a holiday. All this is well enough; 
only I wonder what governor would make himself famous in our 
history by being the first to frankly recognize the fact in his official 
proclamation ? 

‘The keeping of a pretence, even of a pious one, can never be a 
healthful thing for the moral atmosphere of a community.” 

But on the other hand, look at the surviving folly and bigotry. 
At Kingston, Ontario, Canada, Robert Elsmere has been withdrawn 
from the public library because it is not orthodox. 

Last winter the Associated Press despatch from Danville, [linois, 
said : — “ Fannie Mann, Annie Lee, Douglas Cole, Jacob Grimes and 
wife, and Charlie Grimes and wife, of Blunt township, Vermilion © 
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County, were baptized by immersion, yesterday, a few miles west of 
this city. The Rev. Mr. Hodge, of Catlin, and John Lee, of this 
city, performed the ceremony. A large hole had been cut in the ice, 
and the minister took the thinly clad and shivering converts, one of 
whom is a chronic invalid, and another a young mother, one at atime, 
into the water, which is five feet deep. A blizzard and snow-storm 
were raging, and it was so cold that ice formed on top of the pool 
and stiffened their garments as soon as they came out of the water. 
On completion of the ceremony they walked in their stocking feet a 
quarter of a mile through the fields to the nearest residence to change 
garments.” The next day the telegraph announced that “ Mrs. 
Mann, one of the women immersed through a hole in the ice at 
Blunt, Sunday, is dying from the shock to her nervous system.” 

_A despatch to the Boston Herald, dated Belvidere, New Jersey, 
January 18, 1889, said: —‘“ The jury in the case of M. Nason 
Heuntsman, accused of personating Jesus Christ, receiving divine 
honors from his followers and passing judgment on his enemies, hav- 
ing rendered a verdict of guilty on Thursday night, Judge Dewitt 
passed sentence this morning. He imposed the full penalty, six 
months in the county jail, $100 fine, and the costs of prosecution. 
The prisoner made a ten minutes’ speech, declaring that his life was 
in keeping with Christ’s and the apostles’, and that he was ready to 
go to the stake for his religious belief.” 

Philadelphia furnishes one of the most remarkable examples of re- 
ligious fanaticism ever seen in this country. It was described in 
the New York World as follows: — — 

‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, March 13.— Right in the midst of this great 
city there has existed unnoticed for over sixty vears a congregation 
of religious fanatics. Their belief is the more remarkable because 
of their intelligence and thrift. All of them are more or less en- 
gaged in active business. To the outside world they have failed 
to exhibit any of the signs which would cause them to be classed 
among the peculiar or eccentric. ‘These }eople have actually wor- 
shipped, as the Holy Ghost, a Swiss woman, some thirty years old 
and unmarried, whose name was Anna Meister. 

“In 1856 they began this species of idolatry. From that time on to 
her death in 1884 they surrounded her with every comfort and fol- 
lowed her teachings and precepts with unswerving faith and devo- 
tion. She was to them the third person in the Trinity, the spirit of 
God, and they gave her the name of ‘J. Elimar Mira Mitta — the 
daughter of the great Jehovah.’ A house was purchased for her in 
this high-sounding name at 1128 South Eleventh street in 1864. 
The front part of the second story was fitted up with an altar, pulpit, 
and all the paraphernalia suitable for. an imposing religious service. 
Ceremonies were held every Sunday. The ‘Daughter of God,’ sur- 
mounted with a crown studded with brilliants, and encircled with a 
girdle sparkling with gems, preached her religion to her abject fol- 
lowers. Her teachings and sermons were delivered by her while 
under the influence of a ‘trance.’ It was the veritable belief that 
the Holy Ghost had sought lodging in her earthly body and through 
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her spoke the inspired words. By the mere passing of her hands 
over a table sacred writings would appear upon it. Angels bear- 
ing scrolls inscribed with golden letters, commanding her worship 
as the Holy Ghost, could appear readily at her command. 

‘Anna Meister was born at Shaffhausen, Switzerland, and came 
to this city shortly before 1855, when she started her religious 
sect. Members of her sect purchased the property for her. When 
she died she left no will, and the congregation brought suit to pre- 
vent the property from going to her relatives. The testimony on 
behalf of the congregation has all been submitted, and the great 
faith of the witnesses in Mira Mitta and her teachings cannot be bet- 
ter evidenced than by giving extracts from their statements. 

“ Lissette Munzert, who was a part of Mira Mitta’s household and 
attended to her wants, in speaking of her teacher, says :—‘I think 
the Lord formed the congregation. She was brought to us and it 
. was shown from the Lord that we had to take care of her. I believe 
she was the third person of the Holy Trinity.’ This old lady then 
went on to say that Mira Mitta could do more than any person on 
earth, and that by merely placing her hands on sickly persons she 
brought them back to health. She recited a remarkable instance to 
the effect that on one occasion Anna Meister, in the presence of 
Mrs. Munzert’s mother, had brought before her a very sick woman 
whose complaint had puzzled the medical faculty. Mira Mitta 
passed her hand over the eyes of old Mrs. Munzert, and then over 
the body of the sick woman. ‘The astonishing result was that. old 
Mrs. Munzert had exposed before her gaze the whole internai organ- 
ism of the sick woman, and it coulde readily be seen that the cause 
of complaint was an affection of the heart. Proper treatment was 
resorted to, and the prostrated woman quickly recovered. 

“ Mrs. Caroline Lang said that an angel appeared at the meeting 
of the congregation on Ridge avenue in 1856. She was present at 
the time and witnessed the vision. It was in the day time. The 
angel bore a scroll on which was written in golden letters that Mira 
Mitta is the daughter of Jehovah and the sister of the Saviour. Mrs. 
Lang was the subject of many angelic visions. When, upon being 
interrogated rather closely by Lawyer Staake, as to whether she saw 
them with her eyes open or shut, she answered : — ‘ Yes, sir. I’ will 
see, and I will testify before the Great Lord Almighty that you will 
see what I testify here, and maybe in ashort time. For Christ’s 
coming is near at hand, and look out what.you are doing in this case. 
There is no fun in it.’ 

“Mrs Julia Rutman, a produce vender in one of Philadelphia’s 
markets, stated that she was sure Mira Mitta was the Holy 
Ghost, and that fact had been revealed to her in a vision one day ° 
about dinner time. She looked out of the window of her home at 
Fifteenth and Parrish streets, and saw shining clear and bright in the 
heavens, three figures. Two of them were those of men, and the 
third was a woman, the exact image of Mira Mitta. Mrs. Munzert 
was asked by Lawyer Staake : —‘ Do you believe that she, being the 
Holy Ghost, is really dead, as I would be dead after I died, or that 
she may return at any moment?’ 
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“‘< Jf it is her will,’ was the answer, ‘to return, she can return at 
any moment.’ 

“Mr. Yost, who is no longer a member of the congregation, said 
that some of the church members would deprive themselves of the 
necessaries of life so that they could contribute to the support of 
the congregation, and that he knew of one member who, on account 
of her liberality, suffered for the want of coal in the winter. 

“The mass of testimony taken in this case will shortly be read in 
court. The extracts given are but a few of the startling revelations 
made by the witnesses.” 

Such superstition as this reminds us of the forcible language of 
Prof. Denton in contrasting science and Christianity : — | 

“Take from man all that science has done, and leave him all that 
Orthodox Christianity can do apart from science, and what would he 
be? No house to shelter him; no garment to clothe him; no ma- 
chinery to assist him. The great Universe a sealed book; himself 
little more than a blank on one of its pages. In a cave he would 
sleep; and when the sunbeams shone therein he would waken to re- 
cite his prayers to the Mumbo Jumbo of his creed, who grumbles in 
the thunders, and shows his anger in the oak-splitting lightning.” 

This is but an imperfect statement of the truth. If Christianity 
had realized the sentiments of Christ the founder, it would have has- 
tened the evolution of all sciences, have put an end to all wars, have 
earried civilization to a higher stage than statesmen have believed 
possible, have filled the world with wealth, and densely populated 
every continent and every island. | 

It is to prepare for such a religion that THE JOURNAL OF MAN 1s 
published. | 

The far-gleaming torchlight of philosophic science shows the. true 
pathway of progress, and it is our chief duty at present to spread the 
light. But the torch that is not held aloft by the hand of love and 
devotion will never lead to humanity’s redemption. 

The sublime aim of the JoURNAL is known in that bright world 
where the passions of earth-life are at rest, and the vision of the wise 
is unclouded, for the two worlds are separated it is true, but not by 
an impassable gulf. / 

Our friends above are conscious of our progress here, and eager 
toassist us. In the coming civilization they will be our counsellors, 
and then all religions will blend in unity. 





Hygienic Duggestions. 


SUMMER] is approaching — the season which brings man into closer 
harmony with nature, and gives to his temperament a greater refine- 
ment and sensibility, calling more life to the surface of his body which 
sympathizes with the surface of his brain and thus assists his spirit- 
ual evoluton. 

In summer the diet should assume a more refined character; fruits, 
vegetables, and grains should largely supersede the heating animal 
food of winter. Fruit juices and drinks are needed, as they are cool- 
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ing and conservative. There is a greater tendency in the fluids and 
solids of the body toward decomposition, and this is accelerated by 
the malarious impurities of the air, for there is a great deal of decom- 
position producing malaria whenever the average temperature of the 


day is much above 70 degrees. This tendency to decomposition — 


(ending in fever) is resisted by acids and they are assisted by the 
sweets which make them palatable. 

The vinegar, salt, and pepper on our tables are all antiseptics, and 
should therefore be more liberally used in summer. A mixture of .a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoon of cider vinegar and a little pepper, 
diluted with water until the taste is agreeable, is a good promoter of 
digestion, and may be used to counteract diarrhoea and other disor- 
ders of the bowels — its best effect in such cases being realized when 
the patient is lying down. <A pleasant phosphoric drink, a substitute 
for lemonade, is made by putting twenty or thirty drops of dilute 
phosphoric acid, which may be cheaply obtained from any druggist, 
into a glass of well-sweetened water. This isa cooling antiseptic and 
tonic, just the thing needed in summer. 

When the atmosphere is somewhat malarious, which is often the 
' case without being suspected, we need additional antiseptics. Quinine 
is the fashionable article, and soldiers have been kept in health in 
malarious regions by giving them two or three grains of quinine every 
morning. Used in small doses it is not objectionable, but a vast 
amount of mischief has been done by overdosing withit. I prefer it 
in the form called dextro-quinine, which is a better tonic than the sul- 
phate of quinine. But there is no need to use it at all. 

Our own country produces as good remedies. The product of the 
willow, salicin, is preferable to quinine generally, from its milder and 
more soothing action. A dose of from two to ten grains produces 
good effects. The dogwood, cornus Florida, may also be used as a 
substitute forquinine. The preparation from that is called cornine. 
Still better, perhaps, and acomplete substitute for quinine, is the French 
preparation Declat’s Syrup of Phenie Acid, which is imported and sold 
in this country. The necessity for such remedies is greatly diminished 
by antiseptic food and drinks. Salt should not be neglected in sum- 
mer when it is so largely carried out of the blood by perspiration. 
The blood of fever patients is generally somewhat deficient in salt. 
Coffee is also a valuable antiseptic. Lemon juice ina cup of coffee is a 
favorite idea in Louisiana. I recollect a benevolent lady who used to 
distribute quinine as a prophylactic against fever in summer, who dis- 
covered the value of lemons and substituted them for the quinine. 
Coffee being a strong stimulant should be used in moderation by those 
of nervous constitution, and is better in the morning than at night. 

Sarcognomy shows the sympathy of the entire brain with the sur- 
face of the body and thus reinforces our idea of the importance of the 
skin. Treatments by Franklin electricity and by electro-thermal 
baths operate largely through the skin, and hence are the most bene- 
ficial applications of electricity. The healthy influence of the skin on 
the body depends mainly on its clothing. 

It needs non-conductors to retain its warmth and nervaura. WNa- 
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ture ‘supplies these in hair, fur, and wool, for which there are on 
adequate substitutes. Linen is especially objectionable and debilitat- 
ing as too free a conductor. Cotton is objectionable because it 
retains the emanations of the body, and needs very frequent washing 
to make it endurable. This is realized by many at night, when the 
cotton sheets on which they lie become saturated with the emanations 
of the body, and thus have a stifling and oppressive effect on the skin. 
When one has a large bed he may relieve himself by turning over to 
afresh place. The same sheets unchanged are generally used too 
long or not sufficiently ventilated by exposure in the morning before 
the bed is made up. | a 

The injurious effects of cotton have prompted a movement for the 
introduction of woollen clothing, in which the German Dr. Jager has 
been the leader. ‘The newspapers have advocated it and the follow- 
ing from the New York World shows how the innovationis becoming 
fashionable : — 

“THE PopuLAR FLANNEL SHIRT: 


“There is tumult among the shirtmakers as there once was among 
the silversmiths, and above the loud din of the disputants is audible 
this refrain — Great is the flannel shirt of the Yankees! It has the 
call for next summer. The market is full of it, glutted with it —it 
peeps from every cranny, bulges from every nook in the commercial 
fabric. ‘Two years ago flannel shirts were worn by New Yorkers 
with a sort of mental reservation. ‘They would do first-rate at vaca- 
tion time in the mountains, among the hills and pasture lands of New 
England, fishing, boating, bicycling, at tennis; but beyond this a 
mighty barrier rose up to check their impudent advances. 

‘“‘ Harly last summer the flannel shirt began to wave upon the streets 
and in the business places of Gotham ; on the excursion boats, at the 
seaside, everywhere. Its popularity spread, and before the season 
was half over it had acquired a fixity of tenure and a sure hold upon 
the fancy of the public. The demand exhausted the supply, and the 
flannel shirt had duly set itself up as the prevailing ‘craze.’ Enter- 
prising manufacturers foresaw that the craze would hold over for at 
least another summer, and they set to work to meet it. Designers 
were engaged to grind out fancy patterns. The large woolen mills 
of Scotland and Leeds were placed under contribution. All through 
the winter heavy importations of flannels have been received in the 
American market, and the busy fingers of shiitmakers were kept 
agoing. One firm after another entered the list, until the majority 
of the large shirt factories of the United States had embarked in the 
manufacture of flannel garments. 

The entire production is something enormous, and as the spring 
opens what is considered the richest and most extensive collection of 
flannels ever known will be laid before the American people. In so 
far as the behests of the shirt men are to be considered, everybody 
nolens volens, will have to wear flannels during the coming summer, 
and this prescription also includes everybody’s wife or best girl, be- 
cause flannel blouses, in all the glittering colors of the rainbow, are 
the latest fad for the gentle sex. 
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Some of the most extravagant and vulgar effects conceivable are — 
on the market, as well as the most graceful and delicate combination 
of tints and colors. Stripes are in the ascendancy, red, white, brown, 
blue, yellow and black predominating, with every possible variation 
of these colors and their intervening shades. The stripings vary 
from hair lines to strips two inches in width. Plaids and checks are 
also to be seen without limit, but are not in such favor as the stripes. 
One of the most popular effects is a broken stripe in various tints. 

_ The better qualities are all imported, but millions of yards of the 
cheaper grades have been turned out from American looms. A man- 

facturer informed the writer that thousands of alleged flannel shirts 
would be sold with not so much as a solitary thread of wool in them. 
These goods are made of pure cotton, finished with a fuzzy, wool-like 
softness, able to deceive any one but an expert. There was no such 
article, the manufacturer said, as an all-wool flannel shirt. It would 
shrink so in the wash it wouldn't be half big enough for a fellow the 
second time he tried to wear it. The majority of flannels, he said, 
contain from 20 to 40 per cent. of cotton. 

Then there are silk flannels, or mixtures of silk and wool. Shirts 
of this variety have silken stripes alternating with those of wool. 
They are very stylish. ‘The pure silk shirts and blazers are made in 
surah, China and pongeé, and are as handsome as they are costly. 
A first-class silk shirt will stand one, say, from $12 to $20. Silk 
shirts don’t have to be very gay to look decent. However, if a man 
is squeamish on that point he can readily find styles to make him 
look lke a tattooed Indian and a garter snake rolled into one. 

The richer grades of négligé shirts, whether flannel or silk, are 
devoid of tinsel and unnecessary ornamentation. ‘The bosoms are, 
as a rule, quite plain, having a two-inch plait down the centre. The 
buttons are either of pearl or of knotted silk, such as are known as 
“Turk’s head” buttons, for the reason that they resemble a Turk’s 
turban in shape. Pearl buttons are flat. To be sure, a négligé 
shirt must have a pocket or two, or three or four in some instances. 
Those with more than two pockets are intended for hunters and men 
who go fishing. 

An English idea which is making little or no progress in this coun- 
try is a combination flannel shirt with a linen bosom. It is com- 
mended on hygienic grounds and might do nicely for a dress shirt 
the first time it is worn, but flannel shrinks so (while linen doesn’t), 
it would come pretty near being all wrinkled up the second time. 

When and where may a négligé shirt be worn? Most men will 
probably wear flannel shirts all the time if the weather is good and 
hot. Strictly speaking, négligé shirts are intended for out-of-door 
wear during the mid-day hours, for travelling, fishing, boating and 
the mountains and seashore. It is only by the tolerance of custom 
that a well-bred man can wear a woollen or silken négligé shirt at 
business. But the bounds of propriety are easily stretched when it 
-is a question of comfort, and, according to the indication at present, 
the majority of New Yorkers will discard all primness in the mat- 
ter and wear négligé costume during business hours. 
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Che Bright Side of Hinduism. 


Tue diffusion of Hinduism in America under the attractive name 
of Theosophy has made it necessary for the JOURNAL OF MAN to 
point out sharply the difference between scientific Theosophy and a 
system of Theosophy saturated with Asiatic superstition. It would 
have been more agreeable if this critical duty could have been 
omitted, to portray the ethical beauty of Hinduism which has been 
so well illustrated in Edwin Arnold’s famous poem “ The Light of 
Asia.” 

The profound and heroic unselfishness of ideal Christianity is in 
many respects.equalled by the beautiful and unselfish doctrines of 
Buddhism. Why, then, has the Christian system degenerated in 
practice to a system of narrow bigotry and tyrannical persecution, 
contrasting with the gentle spirit of Buddhism in India? It is 
because systems of religion adapt themselves to the character of the 
people, and change with chameleon facility as they pass from one 
country to! another, or from one class of society to another. The 


mildness of Buddhism in India and its ethical beauty in Japan, ’ 


express the character of the nations. But in China, where Buddhism 
and Confucianism prevail, it is shocking to read the description of 
the moral degradation given by travellers. ‘The moral condition in- 


deed must be low which permits the wretched condition of their impe- | 


rial Peking, as described by Henry Norman ina recent letter, conclud- 
ing as follows: *“ Above all other characteristics, however, of Peking, 
one thing stands out in horrible prominence, and I have put this off to 
the last. Not to mention it would be to wilfully omit the most striking 
color of the picture. 1 mean its filth. It is the most horribly and 
indescribably filthy place that can be imagined. Indeed, imagination 
must fall far short of the fact. Some of the daily sights of the 
pedestrian in Peking could hardly be more than hinted at by one 
man to another in the smoking-room. ‘There is no sewer or cesspool. 
public or private, but the street; the dog, the pig, and the fowl are 
the scavengers ; every now and then you pass a man who goes along 
tossing the most loathsome refuse into an open-work basket on his 
back; the smells are simply awful; the city is one colossal and un- 
cleansed cloaca. As I have said above, the first of the two moments 
of delight vouchsafed to every visitor to the celestial capital is at his 
first sight of it. The second is when he turns his back, hoping it 
may be forever, upon ‘the body and soul stinking town’ (the words 
are Coleridge’s) of Peking.” 
The movement of Blavatsky and Olcott is based upon Buddhism, 
but it is something new in Buddhism and gives it a new character. 
As an addition of robust thought to languid Buddhism, it is an ad- 
mirable thing, and by this characteristic, which is really Western, 1G 
attracts Western support. The letter of Mad. Blavatsky in the 
Christmas number of Lucifer to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is as 
powerful and eloquent an arraignment of a perverted Christianity as 
has ever been published, —as vigorous in thought and higher in its 
moral tone than anything from the pen of Ingersoll. bs ate 
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Mad. Blavatsky is a splendid medium, and writes with an inspira- 
tion and power beyond what might be expected from her own brain, 
and when she adopts Orientalism as her standpoint from which to 
assail the bigotry of the church and the equal bigotry of the -col- 
leges, she attains a prestige which reason alone could not give. 

The whole ethical inspiration which Olcott is endeavoring to 
introduce into Buddhism may be seen in the leading article of 
the March number of the T’heosophist, an article so vigorous and 
eloquent that I have pleasure in presenting it herewith to my read- 
ers. It is entitled : — 

PRACTICAL THEOSOPHY. 


“ We hear a good deai at present about ‘Practical Theosophy.’ 
Is such a thing possible? If so, in what does it consist? To many 
Theosophists Theosophy is an individual internal thing, a system of | 
cosmogony, philosophy, ontology, to which the term practical is com- 
pletely inapplicable. As well, they think, talk of practical meta- 
physics! Others, again, feel that to love your neighbor and still 
neglect to help him in the material things in which your aid would 
evidently be to his advantage, is a barren mockery. One meets 
people continually who hardly stir a finger to help others, and yet 
who talk glibly about the ‘ Rounds’ and the ‘ Rings,’ and the ‘ seven 
principles’ of man; who long for Nirvana, even for Paranirvana ; 
who ardently desire to be joined to the Infinite, absorbed into the 
Eternal ; who feel that all men are their brothers, all women their 
sisters, and that thought makes them Oh! so happy, gives them such 
peace of mind! The convict is their brother—their caught and 
locked-up brother ; the tramp is their brother — their idle, unwashed, 
whiskey-soaked, good-for-nothing brother; the work-woman is their 
sister — their poor, friendless sister, who has to sew sixteen hours a 
day to keep body and soul together; even the prostitute is their 
sister — their fallen, wicked sister, who is hurrying to an early grave ; 
the famine-stricken Irish, Chinese, Hindus, are their brothers and 
sisters — their skin-and-bone brothers and sisters, who are dying of 
starvation. ‘Theosophy teaches them these beautiful truths, they say, 
and it does them so much good to know it all! Speak to these 
sentimentalists about ‘ Practical Theosophy,’ and they look suddenly 
stupid. Tell them that in a garret not a hundred yards from their 
back door there lies a fever-stricken family, — that you know of fifty 
cases of genuine distress that they could aid by their money and 
sympathy, and they look at you as if you were something they had 
eaten which had not agreed with them. Perhaps they tell you that 
Theosophy is a spiritual affair, something of a private and confiden- 
tial nature between their ‘higher selves’ and the Great All, into - 
which no vulgar, earthly considerations enter. These people are 
probably quite unaware what a wretched sham their *‘ Theosophy’ is, | 
and what miserable frauds they are themselves when they pose as 
Theosophists. They don’t know they are selfish. It has never 
entered their heads to think what would be their thoughts, their 
words and their actions if they really felt what they say they feel, 
if they realized in their hearts the meaning of the words ‘my 
brother,’ ‘my sister.’ 
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‘These people do not trouble themselves to think what their senti- 
ments would be did they learn that a real brother or sister was in 
want of their aid. Suppose they heard some fine morning that their 
brother was starving to death, without the means of procuring food, 
what would be their sensations? Would not their hearts stop beat- 
ing in horror? Would not every nerve tingle with excitement and 
with anxiety to save him? What pictures their imagination would 
draw! Their beloved brother lying helpless on the floor of some 
wretched hut, while the wife he loved and the children of his heart, 
emaciated to skeletons like himself, lay dead or dying around him. 
Would not any woman under these circumstances fly to her banker 
and make him instantly telegraph money to his agents in the nearest 
town, with instructions to send messengers at any cost to her brother 
with immediate relief? Were she a poor woman would she not 
hurry with her trinkets, her clothes, her furniture, anything, to the 
poor man’s banker, the pawnbroker, thankful and proud to be able 
thus to raise the money to save her brother and his family from 
horrible death? And then what feverish anxiety, what sleepless 
nights, until she learned that the relief she had sent had reached her 
brother in time! Or, suppose a man were told that his pure and 
innocent sister had been morally tripped up and socially knocked 
down by some selfish brute whom she had, trusted,—had been 
psychically drugged by him, ‘ruined,’ deserted, cast out, reviled and 
spat upon by people morally and intellectually unworthy to be her 
scullions ; handed over in cold blood by the ‘ moral’ and the ‘ pious’ 
to the tender mercies of the most selfish and most brutal of both 
sexes, to be trampled hopelessly into the mud, the helpless slave of 
the demons of drink and lust. Would not every spark of manliness 
in him be fanned into a blaze of indignation and rage? Would he 
not employ every conceivable means to discover the poor girl’s hid- 
ing place? And when he had found his sister, would he not throw 
his protecting arm round her and fight his way with her out of the 
hyena’s den past the toads of scandal and the vipers of malice, and 
give her an asylum in his heart and hearth, where the poor wounded, 
terrified, half-demented girl could recover her mental, moral and 
physical health; while those who had never tripped, or who had 
never been seen to fall, howled, and snarled, and hissed, and grimaced 
before his door in impotent rage that a victim had been rescued from 
the hell to which they had consigned her as a sacrifice to their 
demon-god —the great infernal trinity of Hypocrisy, Cruelty and 


- Selfishness ? 


= 

“No! Those who descant upon the brotherhood of man seldom 
realize, even in the faintest degree, the meaning of the pretty, senti- 
mental words they utter. If they did, there would be no question 
as to the nature of Practical Theosophy. If they did, a great unrest 
would seize them, a supreme desire to help the thousands of suffer- 
ing brothers and sisters that cross their path every day of their 
lives, and from whom they shrink because cowardice, selfishness and 
indolence inhabit furnished lodgings in their hearts. 

“The Australian savage murders any black-fellows he meets who 
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do not belong to his little tribe. He kills them on general prin- 
ciples — because they belong to ‘another set.’ The civilized world 
has advanced so far upon the road to Practical Theosophy, that we 
do not actually murder or maim those who do not belong to our 
tribe, we merely let them suffer and die, and the advanced ones, the 
Pioneers of the race, write on their tomb-stones, ‘Here lie my dear 
Brothers and Sisters.’ ; 

“The fact is, however, and a a Cae one it is too, that Practical 
Theosophy, in its full acceptation, would mean a dissolution of 
society as at present constituted. Of that fact there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, for it would mean a reign of kindness, of sympathy, 
of unselfishness, of tenderness to the weak, of forgiveness for the 
erring, of mutual helpfulness, of happiness in seeing others happy, 
and there is not a single one of our present social institutions that 
is not founded upon principles diametrically the opposite of these, 
and which would not swell up and burst to pieces were the ferment. 
of altruism introduced into it. Only fancy what the result would 
be of introducing Practical Theosophy into our treatment cf crim- 
inals, and into our legal processes? What would become of that 
dignified and learned profession, the Law, were the object of the 
solicitor and the barrister to make people friendly and forgiving, in- 
stead of being to fan their enmity, spite and hatred? What would 
we do with our great prisons and convict establishments were jury- 
men, judges and legislators to really look upon criminals as their 
ignorant, misguided, erring, stupid, neglected brothers and sisters ? 
Or, again, whine Seats become of our arsenals and iron-clads, of our 
generals and admirals, our colonels and captains, and our be-feathered 
and be-belted warriors generally, were the people of various nation- 
alities to refuse to shoot and stab and blow each other to pieces at 
the word of command, for no better reason than that they were 
brothers and had no quarrel, and did not want to harm each other, or 
each other’s wives or children? Another noble profession would go . 
to the dogs. What would become of the Churches were the clergy 
to treat their fellow-creatures as brothers and sisters? Would not 
the bishops hasten to convert their palaces into asylums for the 
homeless wretches who now lie shivering at night in the road before 
their gates? Would not the lesser clergy quickly follow their ex- 
ample? ‘Then they would have to feed these unfortunates, for the 
bishop’s brothers and sisters are starving all the time as well as 
shivering; and how could they do that and at the same time maintain 
an establishment? What would the Lord think of his ministers if 
they neglected to keep up their place in society? The next thing 
would probably be that the clergy would open their great empty 
churches for wretched and homeless women and children to take 
shelter in, instead of letting them he shivering in the rain and wind 
before the barred doors of those gloomy temples of their jealous 
God, —and then what on earth would become of Religion ? 

“ But let us be reassured! The social order is in no danger just 
yet of being upset by the introduction of Practical Theosophy into 
the lives of men. Practical Theosophy to exist, except in fancy, re- 
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quires Practical Theosophists,—in other words, people who value 
the happiness of others more than their own enjoyments, and such 
people are a rare exception in any place in life —in the law, the 
army, the church, the legislature, in agriculture, trade, commerce, or 
manufacture. If any one feels to-day that his sentiments are those- 
of Practical Theosophy, and seriously proposes to sacrifice his worldly 
prospects and enjoyments in order to spend his life in doing what 
little he can to benefit others, he runs a risk, that is not far from a 
certainty, of being treated by the world as an incorrigible lunatic. 
It is a fact which few will deny that any one would be considered a 
madman who openly and confessedly followed the injunction of the 
great Practical Theosophist of Judea, to sell all that he had, and. 
having given the proceeds to the poor, to follow him, — that is to 
say, who devoted his life, in complete forgetfulness of self, to the 
great and glorious task of raising humanity out of the quagmire of 
ignorance, selfishness and cruelty, in which it flounders. If he had 
some reasonable object in view, well and good. ‘The world can under- 
stand a person being altruistic for the sake of a good living and an 
assured position in society —there is some sense in that; it can 
even excuse a man for loving his neighbors, if he firmly believes that 
he will thereby be entitled to a reserved seat in the hall of the 
Gods; but ‘ utter forgetfulness of self,’ that is quite unnatural, and 
amounts to a sign of weakness of intellect ! 

“When people talk of Practical Theosophy as a thing that is pos- 
sible in the world to-day, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
are thinking of Practical Benevolence and Charity; for if the very 
foundation of Theosophy be the sentiment of the brotherhood of 
man, Practical Theosophy, by the very laws of society, as at present 
constituted, is an impossibility. Law, religion, politics, militaryism, 
our very system of morality itself, are all incompatible with the ex- 
istence of the sentiment of the brotherhood of man. All. these in- 
stitutions were invented by and for people imbued with the opposite 
sentiments ; they are fitted only for such people, and could not exist 
for ten minutes in a world inhabited by Practical Theosophists. 

“The natural laws that govern the manifestations of Practical The- 
osophy are as different to those that obtain in our present system of 
egoism and destructive competition, as the laws that govern the 

henomena of steam are to the laws of hydraulics. We know full 
well that no steam will be generated in a boiler until the whole of 
the water therein has been raised to boiling point. Even so we also 
know that in order to raise the world to a point at which men will 
‘generate’ Practical Theosophy, the spiritual temperature of the 
whole of mankind must be raised; all men and women must be 
made kinder and still kinder in heart, and stronger and still stronger 
in spirit; and this can only be done by acting on them en masse, and 
raising the standard of kindness and of spiritual strength in the 
whole race. 

«Will works of benevolence and charity do this? Are they not in 
themselves a consequence rather than a cause, a fruit rather than a 
seed? Such works are indeed a fruit, the immature fruit which the 
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tree of kindness bears in the half-grown, stunted condition it neces- 
sarily presents when planted in the uncongenial soil of selfishness. 
Benevolence and charity belong to the.time when men stone and - 
crucify those who tell them that all men are brothers and ought to 
treat each other as such. They are the tithe grudgingly paid by 
vice to virtue, by egoism to altruism, and their existence shows that 
egoism and vice take nine-tenths, or rather ninety-nine hundredths, 
of the produce of human life. Were Practical Theosophy the rule of 
life, benevolence and charity would not be needed, for they owe their 
existence to the greater prevalence of malevolence and injustice. 
They are the exceptions occurring when the rule is in force, and dis- 
appear when the rule ceases to act. Benevolence has become an 
anachronism since the idea of universal brotherhood dawned upon 
the world. Charity, under the higher law, is no better than a flat- 
tering deceiver, for it tells people that they are worthy of praise 
and reward for doing the things which Theosophy declares it to be 
criminal to leave undone, because not to do them, and a thou- 
sand times more, is to do injustice. Active works of benevolence 
and charity are therefore not Practical Theosophy. They belong to 
the old régime of egoism, of which they are the flowers and the fruit ; 
and, however good in themselves, they should not be mistaken for 
Practical Theosophy if a dangerous delusion is to be avoided. 

“Tf, then, Practical Theosophy be in reality a form of human life — 
of morality and of society — far higher than those which exist in 
the world to-day, and for the coming of which we can but prepare 
the way, can we, nevertheless, not give a practical turn to such The- 
osophy as we already have, so that it will hurry on the reign of 
Brotherhood? Or must our Theosophy remain for long centuries 
only a self-centred and ideal thing? What form can we Theoso- 
phists give to our efforts so as to make our Theosophy an influence 
in the world for good? If Theosophy is to be the guiding power of 
our lives, in what manner, and to what end, is it to guide us? 

“We cannot, at the present day, exercise Practical Theosophy and 
still remain in such harmony with our surroundings as would entitle 
us in the world’s eyes to be called sane. We cannot even realize in 
our imagination, soaked through as we are with egoistic modes of 
thought and standards of value, what it will be lke to live in a 
world peopled by Practical Theosophists. But, without the slight- 
est doubt, we can turn what Theosophy we have in us to practical 
account ; for we can each of us add his or her own warmth to the 
general heat, and thus help to raise the moral and spiritual tempera- 
ture of the world a little nearer to the point at which the free gen- 
eration of Practical Theosophy will naturally take place among men. 
We must remember, however, that for the exercise of Practical 
Theosophy, as it will one day exist in the world, reciprocity is neces- 
sary. If the person you treat as a brother treats you in return as 
an enemy, the real effect of the principle of Brotherhood cannot 
manifest itself; and at present as society is constituted it is not pos- 
sible, and not in human nature, for any man to carry out that prin- 
ciple in all his intercourse with his neighbors. Practical Theosophy 
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in isolated individuals, if it is to avoid an opposition that would 
paralyze or destroy it, must of necessity take on a somewhat differ- 
ent form to that it would assume in a society where all were Prac- 
tical ‘Theosophists. 

“The Practical Theosophist of to-day is the individual who is ani- 
mated by that spirit of brotherhood which will one day become uni- 
versal ; and, as such, he is none other than the man who at all times 
tries to impart to others the Theosophical knowledge he has got 
himself, and to imbue them with the Theosophical principles by 
which he guides his own conduct; who tries to stir up in others the 
spirit of kindness, of patience, of gentleness, of courage, and of truth ; 
who tries to induce his neighbors fearlessly to think out the problem 
of existence for themselves, and to feel the dignity and responsibility | 
of their own manhood and womanhood; who tries to make others 
self-respecting and strong. Those who become penetrated by these 
sentiments and qualities do not need any stimulus to make them en-_ 
gage in works of so-called charity, for these will be fer them the 
natural outlet in the present order of things for their overflowing 
impulse to benefit others. The feelings that prompt to all kind 
actions belong to the domain of practical Theosophy, but the actual 
works of benevolence and charity to which they prompt are not 
Theosophy ; they are accidents in the growth of Theosophy just as 
the useful inventions of modern times are accidents in the progress 
of Science. The object of Science is not to discover new bleaching 
powders or murderous explosives; its object is the intellectual con- 
quest of material nature. Even so the object of Theosophy is the 
moral conquest of man’s animal nature, irrespective of the soup 
kitchens and orphan asylums that spring up during the process. It 
seeks to subdue or chase out the toad, the vulture, the wolf, the pig, 
the viper, the sloth, the shark, and all the rest of the menagerie of 
lower animal natures that now howl and croak, and hiss and grunt 
and caw in the hearts of men, and it knows that this is an operation 
which can only be performed by each man for himself. Hach must 
purify his own mind, and make his own spirit strong, and the dif- 
erence between Theoretical and Practical Theosophists is that the 
former talk about these things and the latter do them. But though 
this process is a self-regarding one, the effect is not.. He who isa 
Practical Theosophist, who tries to make himself strong and pure- 
hearted, is even unconsciously, a powerful influence in the world, 
and he becomes a centre of energy potent in proportion as he forgets 
himself, and merges his hopes and fears, his likes and dislikes, his 
thoughts, words, and deeds, in the great life of humanity, — dissolv- 
ing his personality, so to say, in the race to which he belongs; feel- 
ing with it, thinking for it, bearing its burdens in his consciousness, 
and its sins upon his conscience; and knowing that to sacrifice him-— 
self for the good of humanity is therefore in reality but to ensure his 
own Salvation. : 

“The Practical Theosophist, in proportion to his own strength, 
gives strength to all with whom he comes in contact, through a pro- 
cess somewhat similar to that of electrical induction. Colonel Inger- 
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soll was once asked if he thought he could improve upou the work 
of ‘the Creator.” He replied that had he been consulted he would 
have made good health catching, instead of disease. Had the great 
American orator and wit looked a little deeper into his own heart, 
he would have seen that ‘the Creator’ is not so stupid as he thinks 
him, for health is in reality catching, especially health of mind and 
heart ; and Ingersoll himself owes most of his great influence in the 
world of thought, not to his logic, powerful as that is, not to his won- 
~ derful command of illustrations and similes, not to his rapid flow of 
brilliant language, but to the healthy contagion of a heart over- 
flowing with the magnetism of kindness, generosity, and pity, and 
charged with the electricity of a love for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. The Practical Theosophist, wherever he goes and what- 
ever he does, causes those with whom he has to do fo ¢ catch’ The- 
osophy. A hint dropped here, a word said there, a question asked, 
an opinion expressed, becomes through the power of his vitalizing 
magnetism the seeds of Theosophy in others. 

“ Practical Theosophy, then, is the sum of those institutions into 
which human life will spontaneously crystallize when men and wo- 
men become Practical Theosophists, in other words when they feel 
in their hearts that all men are brothers, and act accordingly. Prac- 
tical Theosophists to-day, those sporadic and premature instances of 
an altruism that will one day become universal, are the drops that 
precede and presage the rain. They cannot, under the rule of the 
present morality, and with existing social, religious, and political in- 
stitutions, live and act as they would were all men as they them- 
selves are. The most they can hope to do is to try their best to 
prepare the world for the reception of human brotherhood as the 
foundation of all our ideas of life and morality; and this bhey. can 
best accomplish by each one making himself pure and strong; for 
then they become centres of a spiritual health which is ‘catching,’ 
they become ‘layu points,’ so to say, through which there flows into 
the world from another plane of existence the spirit of brotherhood, ~ 
of mercy, of pity, and of love. 

“Practical Theosophy is the great edifice which will be constructed 
here below by the invisible, intelligent Powers of Nature as soon as 
there exists on earth the material necessary to build it. Practical 
Theosophists are the bricks with which the edifice will one day be 
constructed ; and the Builders only wait until the lumps of mud that 
now cover the earth have been converted by the fire of misery and 
sorrow, of painful effort and sustained aspiration, into hard and 
shining bricks, fit to build a temple to the living God.” 





Hone FSante — A Japanese SDtorp. 


* YONE SANTO, a Child of Japan.” By E. H. House. 285 pages. 
Paper, 50 cents. Belford, Clarke & Co., New York. | 

The New York Tribune says of this novel: — 

“There is much in the Japanese character to recommend it for the 
purposes of fiction. It is the freshest, the most individualized, and 
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nearly the most ingenuous and genial of national characters, and at 
the same time it presents the most bewildering contrasts of con- 
servatism and radicalism. The Japanese woman is peculiarly at- 
tractive and charming, gifted with a grace of manner, a gentleness, 
a pervading womanliness, scarcely to be found so combined in her 
sex elsewhere. 

“Mr. House, whose experience of Japanese life and manners 
thoroughly justifies the undertaking, has in Yone Santo given usa 
picture of a beautiful Japanese girl whose spirit was of the loveliest 
type. Of noble birth, reduced by the great revolution to penury, 
the family of Yone resent her promptings toward Western culture, 
and her only protector, her father, having died, her grandmother 
and aunts persecute and abuse the poor child, who is struggling 
bravely to secure her education; finally, to get rid of her, they 
marry her to a common clod of a mechanic named Santo. The story | 
is of the sufferings and virtues of Yone Santo. She is the victim of 
a young American, who, though completely foiled in his endeavors 
to corrupt her, poisons her life by opening her innocent mind to a 
love she cannot entertain. . . . There can be no doubt as to the 
charm and deep interest of the story. Yone Santo herself is as 
sweet a feminine figure as ever appeared in fiction, and she is a true ~ 
type of the best element of Japanese womanhood. The reader is — 
sure to fall in love with httle Yone when she appears, a shy child, 
with her doll and her neko (kitten), and steals into the heart of Dr. 
Charwell. ‘The story flows on to the appointed end from that 
characteristic and skilfully contrived beginning, with a sub-note of 
tragedy sounding through it. It is pathetic and touching, a story 
evidently written by the hand of love from a full heart, and embody- 
ing more fact than fancy. It must do something to acquaint the 
American people better with a most interesting neighbor-nation, and 
it may direct attention also to some of the evil which that nation has 
suffered, and is still suffering, at the hands of those great powers 
which do so much by their imposition of iniquitous treaties upon 
weak races to nullify the effects of their evangelists.” 

Miss Helen H. Gardner says of this novel : — 

“Tt is written with the heart of a good woman who cries out 
against the fate of her daughters, and with the experience and force 
of a good man who blames himself and his kind for forcing such a 
fate upon them. Mr. House holds his readers with the threefold 
strength of a woman’s tenderness and insight, a man’s power and 
experience, and withal the literary skill and exquisite workmanship 
of a polished man of letters. 

“Incidentally he touches upon one or two points of a theological 
nature, and for this reason it was sought to suppress the book, and 
the effort would have been successful but for a happy accident 
which enabled Mr. House to secure a friendly publisher in the firm — 
of Belford, Clarke & Co. There is no novel recently written that 
deserves such careful reading. ‘There is not one more thoroughly 
interesting, more effective, more genuinely progressive, and if there 
has been one of recent date that is its equal in finish’ and artistic | 
ability, I have not chanced to read it. 
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“ Every liberal-minded person will wish to read it when I say it 
was sought to suppress it by the board of missions, and that they do 
not dare attempt to answer its brave and effective exposure of some — 
of their doings in the Lord’s field. Every woman should read it, for 
it is the sweetest and most tenderly appreciative work possible in its 
dealings with the trials of a pure young girl, whose mental develop- 
ment has endangered her peace of mind and comfort of body in the 
narrow limits of the sphere assigned her, and under which she is 
compelled to live. 

“It is a plea and a protest so strong, so simple, so tender, and 
withal so gentle, that, although it claims to be but the story of one 
little maid in a distant land, it is the story of many little maids in 
every land. I would not have it inferred from what I say that the 
book is either a theological treatise or an equal-rights argument. It 
is simply and solely, se far as its rank goes, a story. It is no more 
an argument than was ‘Adam Bede,’ or ‘Bleak House.’ It is no 
more a theological treatise than ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ but the 
missionary board took exception to it as it appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and found means to frighten Houghton, Mifflin & Co. into 
submission to their desires to see the book suppressed. But the 
story of this outrage is told most effectively by its gifted author in a 
postscript to the book itself, and a most striking commentary it,is 
upon free speech and free press in this country. 

“The board of missions did not attempt to answer it —in so far as 
it purported to give an account of some of their doings in Japan, 
where the author then lived — but to force a great publishing house 
to suppress it. And they succeeded in so far as that they found 
means to control those publishers. I have had the pleasure of 
seeing a somewhat long and interesting correspondence on the sub- 
ject, and I do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, it is the most 
dangerous and serious case of attempted subjugation of the press 
and of free speech by the pulpit that I have yet known to occur in 
America. For the book is only a novel. It makes no pretence to be 
history. It is a work of fiction by a gifted and cultured man. Has 
the time come in America when, in such a work, the author may not 
even refer to certain abuses of which he was an eye-witness, unless 
he first asks permission of some body of ecclesiastics who are too 
holy to be even criticised in a novel? Drop ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ and ‘The Story of an African Farm,’ long 
enough to read ‘Yone Santo,’ which is written with far more 
literary skill than any of them, and see if you think it a book to be 
suppressed, or that Americans can afford to stand by while it is 
done and say nothing. The book is written with such depth of 
feeling that from the first page to the last one is touched to the 
quick, and one’s sympathies enlisted for those who suffer or are tried 
beyond their strength, wheresoever they may live, whomsoever they 
may be-—and yet this is the book the board of Christian missions 
tried to suppress! There is not a line in it, from first to last, that is 
not for the uplifting of those who are weak, for the encouragement 
of those who aspire, for the condemnation of those who are cruel or 
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wicked or hardened— and this is the book the board of Christian 
missions tried to supress.” 

A regret was expressed by the late Laurence Oliphant that the 
beauty of Japanese life should be disturbed by Western influence. 
Others seem to have a similar idea, as the Pall Mall Gazette says: — 

‘A number of eminent American ladies, headed by Mrs. Cleveland 
and Mrs. Garfield, have addressed an open letter ‘to Japanese 
women who are adopting foreign dress.’ The writers say that as 
Japan is rapidly taking rank with other nations of the earth in all 
that pertains to western civilization, it is not strange that foreign 
innovations have at last reached woman and her attire. If the ladies 
of Japan have made up their minds to adopt western female dress in 
its entirety it would be useless to urge them not to do so, but the 
writers of the letter are anxious that they should first know that 
those who have studied the subject hold that there is great need of 
improvement in certain particulars. From the standpoint of beauty, 
grace and suitability (the letter goes on), Japanese dress, modelled 
after the best Japanese standards, is both elegant and refined, and it 
would take years for Japanese ladies to adapt to themselves and 
wear with equal grace a costume to which they are entirely un- 
accustomed. As to economy, European dress, with its ample skirts 
and trimmings, requires a large amount of material, and even if 
native stuffs are used the expense of the costume will be greatly 
increased, to say nothing of the change and expenditure in household 
furniture necessary if western dress be adopted. Foreign carpets, 
chairs and tables must be added to foreign dress and shoes, and 
Japanese household interiors, now held up to the world as models of 
grace, simplicity, and harmony, will have to be entirely remodelled. 
But it is to the relation of foreign dress to health that the attention 
of Japanese ladies is especially directed. Heavy skirts, dangerously 
close-fitting dress bodies, ‘the insidious custom of wearing corsets, 
far more direful in its consequences than the Chinese custom of 
compressing the feet of women,’ are all commented on; and all 
these observations are made ‘that Japanese ladies may be made 
aware of the dangers in such a course before adopting foreign dress, 
and that they may be led to stop and consider well before doing 
what will affect, not only their own health, but that of their sons 
and daughters.’ ” 

That something worse than this comes with Western influence to 
the Japanese is shown in the following extract from a publication of 
Dr. G. Von Langsdorff given in the Neue Spiritualistiche Blatter. 

«A MISSIONARY writes from Japan, with reference to the results of 
Christianity (or rather of the orthodox exponents of Christianity ), as 
follows :— 

“«They (the Japanese) grieve over the fate of their departed chil- 
dren, parents, and relations, and often give vent to their grief in bitter 
tears. They ask if there is no hope for them, no means by prayer to 
release them from eternal torment; and I am obliged to answer them, 
None! absolutely none! Their anguish on this account acts sadly on 
their spirits, and they cannot overcome their grief. They ask re- 
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peatedly if God then cannot release their fathers from hell, and why 
punishment must endure to all eternity? I, myself, frequently can- 
not refrain from tears at seeing these beings, so dear to my soul, 
suffer so terribly. I am convinced that similar emotions are experi- 
enced in the hearts of all missionaries, to whatever church they | 
may belong.’ 

“ What spiritual directors must those be who drop poison like this 
into the hearts of the poor heathen, who previously prayed to the 
same God as they did themselves with their Christianity! Would it 
not be better to give up altogether the whole costly work of missions, 
with no fruit but such as this, whereby God is represented in the light 
of a revengeful demon? What a false idea must these heathen form 
of the religions of the civilized world who profess to thank Christianity: 
for their culture! Is it to be wondered at that we hear from African 
missionaries that the heathen are far more ready to become converts 
to Mahomedanism than to Christianity, because the European lan- 
guages are full of oaths (/luchwérter) and have introduced drunken- 
ness and deadly weapons among them, while the Arabic tongue and 
habit are much more in accordance with holiness?” 





Woman Rule m Oskaloosa, and Progress of the Seres in 
the United States and Cisetohere. 


THE Chicago Tribune says: ‘* A year ago this pretty little prairie 
hamlet set the country agog by inaugurating a petticoat municipal 
government. Such a thing had never been dreamed of except by a 
few sour old maids who, failing to catch a husband, triedto complete 
the wretchedness of their existence by forcing their sex into trousers. 
That the ideas of these spinsters would ever take a serious form did 
not occur to any one until the legislature of Kansas apparently made 
itself a laughing stock by passing a bill that gave to women the right 
not only to vote but to hold municipal offices as well, and Oskaloosa 
simply gave the world a forcible interpretation of the suffrage act by 
electing a female mayor and a council entirely composed of women. 

«As soon as they were elected, without any flourish of trumpets, 
the mayor and council began their official duties. ‘That they have 
discharged them without fear or favor is clearly manifested in the 
fact that they have made enemies as well as friends. Many obstacles 
confronted them in the beginning, the most perplexing of which was 
that the town was in debt and there was only eighty-five centsin the 
treasury. Another obstacle was that the marshal would not enforce 
the ordinances, but that was overcome when Mayor Loman promptly 
removed him and appointed a man upon whom she could rely. 

“Then began such a crusade as never before had been known. It 
was found that the ordinance relating to Sunday closing was not ob- 
served. Out went an order to the marshal to arrest any merchant 
who was caught selling goods Sunday. The hotels, livery stables, and 
barber shops alone were permitted to remain open, and druggists were 
allowed to sell medicines. The sale of cigars and tobacco Sunday 
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was entirely prohibited. ‘The proprietor of a bakery and ice-cream 
saloon asked permission to keep open, but it was refused. Conse- 
quently the Sabbath is now rigidly observed in Oskaloosa. 

Then the mayor and council turned their attention to bad boys. 
For years the young toughs of the place had been allowed to loaf 
about the streets at night, and they had cut up all sorts of eapers, 
such as moving signs from one place to another, and rolling grind- 
stones from in front of hardware stores to private residences. A 
proclamation was issued commanding all boys under eighteen years 
of age to be off the streets at 8 o’clock in the evening under penalty 
of arrest. Since then one cannot find a boy after that hour with a 
search warrant. ‘The ladies were greatly exercised over the subject 
of tobacco chewing, and looked carefully through the statutes for an 
ordinance that could be used to stop men from squirting tobacco 
juice on the sidewalks. They failed to find one, but some of the 
_ ladies were of the opinion that the ordinance relating to public inde- 
cencies would cover the nasty nuisance. They asked the city attor- 
ney what he thought about it, and he told them that tobacco chewing 
was a personal liberty and beyond the reach of municipal legislation. 
The ladies were somewhat disappointed, but did the next best thing 
they could, and that was to personally request every tobacco chewer 
in town not to expectorate on the sidewalks. ‘This had just as much, 
if not more, effect than an ordinance would, for the men are so re- 
spectful of the wishes of their female guardians that they unhesitat- 
ingly complied with the request, and nowa lady may fearlessly sweep 
her skirts over the sidewalks without any danger of having them 
stained with filthy nicotine. Some of the men have ‘sworn off’ 
chewing. Although some of the merchants were disposed at first to 
be a trifle ugly’ when the mayor and council began enforcing the 
Sunday observance law, they soon cooled down, and it was not until 
the ladies passed an ordinance relating to horses, that any decided 
opposition was met. On one corner of the public square, and nearly 
opposite the office-window of Mayor Loman, there stands a big, red 
barn. This barn is owned by A. J. Buck, proprietor of the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, and owner of the finest breeding stallion in the county. 
One night an ordinance was introduced in the council prohibiting 
stallions from being kept within the corporate limits under a penalty 
of a fine of $20. The ordinance was unanimously carried. It pro- 
duced a sensation, and for the first time during their executive career 
the ladies were roundly criticised. Mr. Buck was in a rage: Pro- 
curing an attorney, he filed a bill in the district court for an injunc- 
tion, and at the same time presented a petition signed by nearly all 
of the prominent business men asking that the council rescind their 
action. The night that the petition was brought in the council cham- 
ber was filled to overflowing, and Mr. Buck’s attorney made an oral 
argument against the enforcement of the ordinance. Mrs. Hamilton 
and Mrs. Balsley answered him, and the logical and determined man- 
ner in which they overwhelmed every point of the lawyer's argument 
won for them a wide degree of admiration. Finding the women ob- 
durate, the lawyer went before the district court, and was again 
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defeated, Judge Crozier deciding the case in favor of the women. 
The written opinion of the judge is a novelty in the way of judicial 
literature, but it cannot be reproduced in the columns of a newspaper. 
The ladies also met with bitter opposition on the part of a few citi- 
zens while making necessary sidewalk improvements. For ten years 
little or nothing had been done in the way of sidewalk repairs, but 
the women went to work with a will,.and to-day there is scarcely a 
bad sidewalk in the town. M. L. Critchfield, a rich merchant, fought 
them vigorously. He owned an entire block in the heart of the town 
and the council demanded that he place a sidewalk in front of it. He 
refused. They warned him that unless he complied at once they 
would construct the walk and compel him to pay for it. Still he re- 
fused, and the plucky little women got a force of carpenters and 
themselves personally stperintended the work. The walk is down, 
but Critchfield has not yet paid, and he declares that he won’t. In 
order to get the best of the women, he has sold to his son a ten-inch 
strip of the block, running from one end to the other and abutting 
the sidewalk. Adjoining and running parallel with this strip he sold 
an eighteen-inch strip to his wife, his intention being to force the 
council to pay for the walk themselves, as they will be unable to 
collect payment by assessing the property. . The ladies are not in the 
least disconcerted, and say that the battle will be fought in the court. 
The result of these controversies is that Critchfield and Buck have 
organized an opposition, and are now laying their plans to prevent 
_ the women from being re-elected this spring. ‘That they will again 
suffer humiliating defeat almost goes without saying, for the women 
have already opened their campaign, and. as they have a large’ ma- 
jority of the citizens with them, they feel confident of victory.” 
The election has been held and the women have won. 


How Women OvtitivE Men—Do CITIES PRODUCE MORE 
GIRLS THAN Boys ?— In 1880 there were fifty millions of people in 
this country, and about 882,000 more males than females. ‘That was 
only because more males were born; the females live the longest. 
Of the centenarians 1,409 were men and 2,607 were women. 

The boys start out nearly a million ahead and are in the majority 
until the sixteenth year, when the girls are a little more numerous. | 
Sweet sixteen is a numerous age, anyhow. After that, first one and 
then the other is in the majority, the girls gradually gaining after 
thirty-six, and leaving the men far behind after seventy-five. To 
balance this longevity of the females, in almost every State a few 
more boys are born ; not many more, but almost always a few. It is 
astonishing to see where the census gives thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls under one year old, there are, with one 
or two exceptions, always a few hundred more boys, and only a few 
hundred more. 7 

In only six of the forty-nine States and Territories are more girls 
born, and in these States they are very slightly in excess — from 
eleven to eighty. These exceptions are Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 
Louisiana, Montana, and North Carolina. 
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The fact that the females are in the majority in all the original 
thirteen States but Delaware and North Carolina, especially in Massa- 
chusetts and New England, has created the impression that there is 
something in the climate or in the people that produces more women 
than men. This is a popular but egregious error. In Massachu- 
setts there were in 1880 437 more boys than girls under one year of 
age. ‘The males are in the minority in almost all the Eastern States, 
because many of the young men go West. All over the West there 
is an excess of men, and those who are not foreigners have been 
withdrawn from the States farther East. In the new States and Ter- 
ritories this is most noticeable. In Idaho, for instance, there are 
twice as many males as females, but the male infants are only a little 
in excess of the females. a) ; 

The West is drawing heavily on the manhood of the East. From 
this all the old States have suffered. Massachusetts seems to have 
lost more than any. There are parts oi northern Ohio which are 
portions of New England removed. Massachusetts shows the loss 
and Ohio shows the gain. 

Another curious fact is that while all over the country more boys 
than girls are born, in cities and towns there are more girls. 

Between the ages of five and seventeen inclusive there are 4,680 | 
more girls than boys in New York county, 1,708 more in Kings 
county, 2,725 more in the city of Baltimore, 1,018 more in Suffolk 
county, Mass. (Boston), 2,009 more in Cook county (Chicago), Is. ; 
2,131 more in the city of St. Louis, 1,971 more in Philadelphia county, 
and 2,633 more in the parish of New Orleans. All these cities except 
New Orleans are in States where more boys than girls are born. 

In Georgia there are 137 counties, and in all but 26 of them 
are more boys than girls. These 26 counties include the 11 large 
towns and cities. Strange that not one of the cities should be left 
out. Stranger still, the excess of girls is about in proportion to 
population. Savannah leads off with 528 more girls than boys; 
Atlanta, 385; Augusta, 304; Macon, 154; Columbus, 131; Carter’s- 
ville, 123; Rome, 50; Athens, 50; Albany, 16; Griffin, 11, and 
Americus, 7. | 

Savannah, though she has a somewhat smaller population than 
Atlanta, has a larger excess of girls. This seems to be peculiar to 
old cities. It is so with Baltimore, New Orleans and New York. 
The excess is greater in New Orleans than anywhere else. Is this 
a peculiarity of the French ? — Philadelphia Times. | 

Women Puysicians 1x Russta.— Prof. Dujardin-Beaumetz, of 
Paris, says: “Many women physicians (750 out of 15,000) in 
Russia occupy this position of Zemski-vratsch, and the communes 
have nothing but praises for their female practitioners. They main- 
tain that these medical ladies are distinguished for the zeal and devo- 
tion they bring to their work. In Russia the ladies take to medical 
studies with much enthusiasm and with an exalted sense of the 
duties and responsibilities pertaining to the profession.” 

Women Dissectina.—- The Cincinnati Hngwrer gives a very 
graphic description of women in the dissecting-room, from which we 
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quote a few sentences: “ On the common wooden table lay a corpse. 
It was that of a woman past middle age. Around it stood seven 
women, whose years ranged from 18 to 35. They wore long aprons 
that came from their necks to their heels, their bonnets were off, and 
they were eagerly working over the remains with their heads bent 
close and their nimble fingers moving back and forth as if they were 
picking out nuggets of gold. | 

“The women were dissecting. The scene was in the garret of the 
Female; Medical College, on George street. A small cannon stove 
at the foot of the body warmed up the room. 

“ A noticeable feature of the dissecting-room was that the women 
all appeared in earnest. ‘There were no jokes, and each seemed bent 
on learning, no matter how-disagreeable the work. Several of them 
had been nurses and were used to the sick, the dead, and the dying, 
and some of them had the appearance of women who would scream 
at a mouse or go into hysterics at a ghost. 

‘“¢¢ Doctresses do well,’ said the dean, Dr. Reed, as he passed rapidly 
through the room. ‘Why, a young lady who graduated two years 
ago, and who was a fine anatomist, settled out in Washington Terri- 
tory, and now she writes me that she has saved $3,300.’ 

“+ Yes, but this handling of dead bodies — there’s something ghastly 
about it, especially for a woman.’ 

oa No, there is not —nota bit of it. That is all mawkish senti- 
ment. ‘There is no reason why a woman should not make as good a 
surgeon as a man, with perseverance and intelligence. Why, the 
ruler of Hayti was operated upon by a woman surgeon a few months 
ago in Paris. And the time is fast approaching when to ladies will 
be delegated certain delicate surgical operations, which possibly they 
may be fitted to dexterously perform.’ ’ 

It was at Cincinnati in the Eclectic Medical Tnsieue over forty 
years ago, that I had the pleasure of declaring our medical college 
open to women. ‘That was the first opening of a medical college to 
women. When I proposed their admission our faculty were unani- 
mous. Such was the spirit of a liberal school. 

WoMEN IN FRvuIT-GRowING.—In the course of his article in 
the Mineteenth Century on “ 'The Fruit-growing Revival,’ Mr. Morgan 
(the editor of the Horticultural Times) makes the following remarks 
on fruit-growing as a new field for women’s industry: ‘A woman is 
at home in a garden.. The physical work connected with dressmak- 
ing, telegraphy, typewriting, and all the other departments of labor 
open to women is much heavier than is required for the bulk of hor- 
ticultural operations. In growing flowers, for example, the minute 
care and attention necessary are by no means unfitted for women, 
while in fruit-growing the same remark applies to a great extent. 
The healthfulness of horticultural occupations is well known, and 
even working in hot-houses does not, with ordinary care, perceptibly 
affect gardeners, who are notoriously long-lived men. There is 
absolutely no reason why the fruit-growing extension movement 
should not open up an avenue of employment for women; and it is 
significant that among the applications for admission to the Horticul- 
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tural College at Swanley at its opening were several ladies. In 
America there are, according to the statement of a Chicago florists’ 
paper, over sixty-two thousand women engaged in the cultivation of 
fruit, while some of the most successful ‘orchardists’ of California 
are of the same sex. From my own observation I find that women 
are more successful in fruit-growing than men; they have more of 
the ‘divine quality of patience,’ as Jeremy Taylor puts it. The 
most successful fruit-grower I am acquainted with is the wife of a 
friend; while yet again in bottling and preserving surplus fruit 
an important branch of profitable horticulture — women are much 
more expert than our own sex. There is a great opening for the 
utilization of female labor in the ‘art that doth mend Nature,’ and I 
trust that we shall soon see a training class in horticulture attached 
to South Kensington and other educational centres.” 
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THE abundant demonstrations of clairvoyance throughout this 
country in public and in private have not enabled the myopic col- 
leges of medicine to know and recognize its truth and value. They 
are in the condition of the man who said “I would not believe such 
things if I had seen them myself.” They boast of their fidelity to 
science, and yet in this matter they have no more fidelity than the 
Paduan professor who refused to look through Galileo’s telescope. 
The allopathic medical colleges are as incapable of recognizing clair- 
voyance exercised by one who is not a collegian, as of recognizing 
the cure of what they have called a cancer when it has been cured 
by one who does not bow to their authority. To have eyes and 
refuse to see is their chartered privilege. The time may come when 
the State will be tempted to take away the charter of a college that 
wilfully shuts its eyes against scientific facts. 

As if to deprive them of every possible excuse for such a crime 
against science and humanity nature is continually bringing before 
us examples of vision independent of eyes and of solar light. To the 
cases of Henry Hendrickson, of Chicago, and Coyl, of Detroit, who 
have good vision without eyes (see Manual of Psychometry, third 
edition) we may now add that of Marcus Josselyn, of Boston, the 
blind trader, described in the Boston Globe of recent date as {cl- 
lows : — 

BLIND AND YET Sgxrs.— ‘A stone-blind man whose vision is 
perfect. A man who lost his eyesight 35 years ago, and wouldn’t 
recover it if he could. A man who says seeing is quite unnecessary 
and a hindrance to the full enjoyment of life. A man who gets 
along in the world much better and makes more money than many 
persons with two good eyes. 

“ Many of the readers of the Globe have doubtless seen around the 
South and West Ends of Boston a thick-set, medium-sized man, 
apparently about 40 years of age, with oval face, blonde mustache 
and genial expression, walking along with confident step, carrying a 
cane and dragging behind him a black valise on little wheels. He 
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keeps to the right of other pedestrians, turning out for all obstacles, 
picking his way easily through dense crowds, and when he comes to 
a crossing, picking up his valise and carrying it to the other side, 
when he sets it down, and continues his course. At the first glance 
no one would think he was totally blind, but if you look sharply and 
notice the peculiar carriage of his head, and especially if you see the 
incessant motion of his restless eyeballs, you will be convinced that 
the physical sense of sight is wholly lacking. 

“This man is Marcus H. Josselyn. He lives at 184 Eustis street, 
in neat and tastefully-furnished apartments, Every week-day morn 
ing he starts out with his valise to visit his customers. He has his_ 
regular routes and calls on each of his 1,000 patrons regularly once a 
month. His business, which has grown to its present proportions as 
the result of twenty years’ hard and systematic work, is the selling of 
needles, thread, tape, safety pins, corset laces, and ‘such like ’ articles 
so dear and so necessary to the feminine heart. He derives a snug 
little income from his business. 

“Mr. Josselyn knows the streets of Boston as well as any police- 
man, and can find his way around the town as easily as any herdic- 
driver. He can start from his home and go on foot by the most 
direct way to Charles street, for instance, without making any 
inquiries ; or he can walk straight home from Bowdoin square with- 
out asking anybody the way. In the same manner he goes direct 
to the houses of his customers, no matter where they live. 

“Mr. Josselyn was one day going along the sidewalk, when he sud- 
denly stopped, picked up his valise, went out into the street, walked 
eight or ten steps and then returned to the sidewalk to resume his 
course. Some workmen were watching him, and one of them, more 
amazed than the rest, called out : — 

“ Begorry, sor, if yez blind, how did yez know a mile of coal was 
a-lyin’ on the sidewalk ?’ 

“ Mr. Josselyn did not know anything about the coal that obstructed 
the sidewalk, nor could he explain to his questioner how it was that 
he was able to avoid it as well as if he had seen it. On another 
occasion, he was standing in front of a building, when he suddenly 
stepped backward close against the wall. The next moment a huge 
mass of snow fell down from the roof right upon the spot where he 
had been standing. The blind man had not been warned by the 
rustling of the snow on the roof, but in a very different manner. 

‘“¢ He was stopped one day on the street by a man who said: — 

“See here, sir, they say yow’re blind, but Ive been following you 
for an hour and watching you closely. If you were blind you 
couldn’t get along as you do, never running against anybody or any- 
thing, walking fast and always stopping at the right house without 
hesitating. I don’t believe you're blind. It’s true I never saw eyes 
like yours except in a blind man, but then that continual rolling of 
the eyeballs must be simply a trick of yours. Now you might as 
well be frank and tell me all about it.’ 

“But Mr. Josselyn very properly refused to gratify the idle curious- 
ity of a stranger who had insulted him, and so-he merely assured 
him that he was in reality as blind as a bat. 
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“A Globe reporter recently visited Mr. Josselyn at his home, not to 
satisfy himself in regard to his blindness, but to ask him how the 
world really looked to a blind man and inquire what mysterious 
sense it was, what subtle faculty, what unerring intuition, which sup- 
plied the deficiency of physical sight. 

“*QO, Pm not blind,’ said Mr. Josselyn, cheerily, ‘and I don’t like 
to have it thought that I am. I see as well as anybody, but ina 
different way. Not clairvoyantly, but actually, although not with 
my own eyes, for they are sightless. Others see for me, and I use 
their vision. ‘They are with me all the time.’ 

‘It may not seem very probable or even intelligible to you,’ said 
Mr. Josselyn in reply to the reporter’s inquiry, ‘but the only expla- 
nation I can give is that mv guides are spirits. It is they who see 
for me and keep me out of danger. How they are able to do it is 
as great a mystery to me as to you. But of their actual existence I 
have no more doubt than of my own. And how could I doubt, with 
the thousand daily proofs of their presence? In walking along the 
street or anywhere else, if I should turn to the left to avoid an 
obstacle, I feel a pressure on my right shoulder just as distinct and 
real to me as you feel the weight of my hand on your arm,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Josselyn, as he touched the reporter’s arm. “It is a 
purely physical sensation, the same that I feel when touched by a 
mortal hand. The nerves are affected in precisely the same way. 
If I ought to turn to the right, the pressure is on my left shoulder. 
If it is necessary to stop and stand still, I feel the invisible barrier 
right in front of me, making it impossible for me to go on until it is 
removed. % 

“¢ You may think it all a hallucination that has no existence out- 
side my brain, but it is a hallucination with a practical value upon 
which I can always depend to lead me if I yield myself up to it. 
Some days, when I am feeling dull or insensible, I am not as suscep- 
tible to the warnings, and when I depend upon myself alone, disre- 
garding the external influences, I get into trouble.’ 

“ Mr. Josselyn went on in a most entertaining way to explain why 
the senses are superfluous things anyhow, basing his reasons on the 
well-known metaphysical doctrine of idealism, ‘Nothing really 
exists but mind,’ he said; ‘all the seemingly solid and actual 
things of this world which you see, and hear, and touch, and taste, 
and smell, are only appearances; they are not real; they constantly 
change; only that which is permanent and eternal has reality. This 
is mind or spirit, and you cannot apprehend it with any of the physi- 
cal senses. Man would be just as happy without his five senses, and 
Iam a great deal happier than I should be with my sight restored, 
for the illusory nature of the things we perceive with our physical 
eyes would blind or confuse my spiritual vision.’ 

_“ All this was way, way beyond the reporter’s comprehension, who 
has to hustle every day for news, chiefly among ‘ the seemingly 
solid and actual things of this world,’ and would generally get left 
if he looked elsewhere. So he changed the subject and asked Mr, 
_Josselyn about the contents of his valise, how he could find the 
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articles so easily and knew when a package of needles or a spool of 
thread was out of its place. 

“<Tt’s simple enough,’ he replied; ‘the secret of it lies in strict 
order and in a good memory. I have a place for everything, and I 
always put everything in its place and remember it. These little 
notches on boxes of the same size and shape enable me to distinguish 
them as readily as you. could with your eyes. I carry in my head 
the exact position of the seventy or eighty little receptacles in my 
valise, which is not difficult if one has a good memory. In the same 
way I remember where each one of my thousand customers lives.’ 

“ Mr. Josselyn, having lost his sight when he was only five years 
old, has not a very vivid recollection of how external objects look to 
persons with sight. He says he remembers the appearance of the 
caterpillar crawling along the ground, and also how the water looked 
that was churned by the wheels of the ferryboat. Of color he has 
no clear conception. Besides being a good business man Mr. 
_Josselyn is a fine musician, playing the piano with exquisite feeling. 
He is what Spiritualists call ‘a sensitive, and perceives a great 
many things by a finer sense than that of hearing or seeing. Mrs. 
Josselyn says he can generally tell when he comes home in the even- 
ing whether any one has called on her during the day, and often who 
has called. 

«Yes, and before I get into the house I know your state of mind, 
and how you are feeling,’ he said.” — LZ. M. 

Memory OF THE Buinp.— The facility with which Mr. Josse- 
lyn handles his valise of goods may be illustrated by an example 
of similar memory in a blind boy of Pineville, Nevada, described as 
follows in the Esmeralda News: “There is a totally blind young man 
in Pine Grove, Esmeralda County, who has acquired powers that in 
a measure compensate him for his misfortune. Pine Grove is situ- 
ated in a deep and narrow canyon, surrounded by high mountains, 
and there is not a landmark within a radius of ten miles, that, if 
required to do so, this young man could not walk up to. He works 
in the mines as pick-boy and general roustabout, and at times runs a 
ear. In that section every one is more or less familiar with the work- 
ing of the mines, and knows that there are many cross-cuts, inclines, 
etc., in every mine. ‘The blind boy if ordered to any portion of the 
mines to secure any tool will accomplish the errand in as satisfactory 
a manner as would any of his fellow-workers with a lighted candle 
and good sight to aid them. From the centre of the town to the © 
house where most of the men lodge it is quite a long distance, and 
on dark nights this young man, deprived by a seemingly hard provi- 
dence of so great a blessing as sight, is depended upon to guide the 
men safely home, which he does, notwithstanding that on each side 
of the narrow trail there are many prospect holes and old cellars. 

Vision without the use of the eyes is a common fact in somnambu- 
lism, whether produced artificially or occurring naturally. <A recent 
ease at St. Joseph, Missouri, has attracted the attention of physicians, 
who are mystified as usual, for in all their medical education they get 
no explanation of this class of phenomena. All they can do is to call 
it a case of neurosis, or some nervous affection. | 
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The boy, twelve years old, is the son of a farmer named B. F. Robert- 
son, living four miles from St. Joseph. ‘The newspaper account says: 
“Three months ago the peculiar symptoms were first noted, when the 
boy fell asleep one day while playing. Afterward it was an every-day 
occurrence for him to go to sleep while standing up or lying down. 
Members of the family say that whenever he would fall asleep in this 
way they would attempt to wake him, but it would be of no avail, as 
he could generally sleep for three or four hours and wake up on his own | 
accord. He seems while sleeping to be in a mesmeric state or condi- 
tion, knowing everything that is taking place around and about him. 
When the boy goes to bed at night, he no sooner lies down than he 
is to all appearance sound asleep, but in a few moments afterward he 
will arise from the bed and commence perambulating through the 
house. He does not confine his sleep-walking to the house, but has 
been found at the barn, 200 yards away, feeding the horses, although 
apparently in a sound sleep, out of which he cannot be awakened. 
He is watched, but allowed to wake at his own will. 

“W.I. Heddens, the attending physician, has this to say of the 
case : — } 

‘“«¢ The disease is a nervous one. At all times I find that the action 
of young Robertson’s heart is irregular. It seems as though it was 
impossible for the boy to lie down without going into this mesmeric 
or sleeping state. I noticed that when I placed him in my operating 


chair and pushed it back, bringing his head on or near a level with 


the body, he immediately went into ‘this sleepy state. From appear- 
ances and the actions of the patient, he has too much blood in the 
brain, causing it to become congestive. It is a question, I think, 
whether or not the blood is not thrown there too rapidly or away too 
slowly. When the boy is in this hypnotic state, he seems to be per- 
fectly conscious of everything going on about him, but nothing wakes 
him up. He seems to be perfectly under the influence of the person 
talking to him. Yesterday, when he was in the office lying in “the 
chair, I handed him a string and told him.it was a fishing line. He 
understood me, and pretended as though he was fishing with it. 
From all appearance, he has not the least particle of feeling in his 
body, and you can stick a pin in his flesh anywhere without his giving 
evidence of having experienced pain. I believe the case curable, and 
think the boy is improving, but it will be some time before he is en- 


_ tirely well.’ 
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“ The father says the boy is frequently found fast asleep while stand- 
ing on his feet. During his sleep he can go to any part of the farm 
and find his playthings as he left them scattered around while awake. | 
One day last week he sat down in a chair and immediately fell fast 
asleep. In this condition he went to a cupboard, got out a cigar 
which he had seen there when awake, got a match, came back to the 
chair and lit it sitting there asleep, smoking until he had consumed 
the entire cigar. It did not make him sick, although he had never 
before had a cigar in his mouth. The boy is in every other way as 
healthy as any child, and it is a hard matter, according to the physi- 
cians, to account for his being afflicted in the manner in which he is. 
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The balance of the family are in perfect health, and none of them 
show any signs of being of a nervous disposition. The boy it seems 
cannot keep these spells off. He is brought to the city for treatment 
once a week, and his physician, Dr. Heddens, is of the opinion that 
in a few months he will be all right again. In all the boy’s sleep walk- 
ing, which occurs every night to a certain extent, he has never once 
hurt himself in any manner, but walks around the different rooms of 
the house, over the farm, and all through the barn, among the horses, 
as well as any one with both eyes open. The boy has never been 
sick to amount to anything, and was never subject to epileptic fits or 
anything of the kind. This makes the case even more strange.” 

Such phenomena depend upon that portion of the brain lying near 
the posterior end of the sockets of the eyes. A square inch of the 
surface of the brain in each of the temples, lying an inch behind the 
brow, and the portion of the brain contained between these two locali- 
ties contain the central] structure involved in such cases. ‘This region 
closes the eyes and gives spiritual or clairvoyant perception. It 
makes a passive subject, and gives a dreamy imagination subject to 
illusion, as well as an intuitive perception or clairvoyance of won- 
derful power. 

The proper way to remove such a condition would be dispersive 
passes upward and backward from the temples, and also from the 
epigastrium. If this should fail, which is not probable, a stream of 
hot water directed against these localities would be appropriate, and 
finally an electric current of moderate strength might be passed from 
the epigastrium to the shoulders and hands, or a very gentle current 
passed from the temples, at the spots mentioned, to the spine. 
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MWisreellaneous. 


‘Mors mr Vira.” — The recent death of Justice Matthews, of the 
Supreme Court, with whose life I was familiar from boyhood, re- 
minds me of brevity of human life. Still more impressively was it 
realized in the death of our friend, PRor. R. F. HUMISTON, in Boston, 
in his 68th year—a gentleman of fine scientific attainments and 
practical ability, recently engaged in superintending the scientific 
arrangement of the Hotel Flower. Prof. H. was a gentleman of 
noble and imposing presence and exalted moral principles, one whose 
equal is rarely found. What a pity that lives so noble as his has 
been should be cut short for want of that vigilance against disease 
which should be impressed on all, but which is observed by few. 
It is impressive to find that the friends who are going are younger 
than myself. My young schoolmates, the two youngest sons of 
Henry Clay are gone; John died but afew months ago; A. E. Newton, 
a well-known and estimable writer on spiritualism and education, died 
in the second week of April from pneumonia. The medical faculty 
whose lectures I first heard fifty-four years ago have all passed away, 
and the colleagues with whose efficient aid the parent school of 
American Eclecticism was established at Cincinnati have all long 
since passed away. It is pleasant to remember the solid, dignified 
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and impressive teaching of Prof. I. G. Jones, the prompt, diversified 
and intuitive talent of Prof. B. L. Hill, the sturdy and honest manli- 
ness of Prof. T. V. Morrow, and the acute profundity of thought 
and learning of Prof. H. P. Gatchell, one of the clearest minds I 
have ever met. They all bade fair for a longer life than mine. It is 
to the study of the human constitution that I owe a more successful 
avoidance of the causes of early death. That study will in time be 
for all mankind, and it will make a century a common period of life, 
but centuries must pass before this can be realized. Meantime the 
College of Therapeutics is ny first systematic effort for the triumph 
of hygiene. 

Mrs. BucHanan.— The severe illness of Mrs. Buchanan from 
nervous prostration through the month of February has interfered 
with her correspondence. Her health is now greatly improved. 


VERIFYING PSYCHOMETRIC Opinions. — President Harrison’s 
course since the inauguration has verified the psychometric opinion. 
He is honest, firm, decisive, strongly partisan, but not at all 
magnetic or attractive. In his appointments to foreign missions he, 
has made some which none but a partisan would have made. Fred 
Grant, whose singular imbecility and incapacity were made known to 
the business men of New York at the time of the Ward frauds. 
Murat Halstead, of Cincinnati, a specimen of the most violent and 
reckless style of political editors, who was consequently rejected by the 
Senate, and Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune, sent to France. 
Mr. Reid succeeded the lamented Horace Greeley, and all the noble 
characteristics of the Zribune under Greeley were reversed by its 
character under Reid. The Tribune through the whole of Reid’s 
control has manifested a character whith entitles it to the honor of 
being called “the Satanic press,” —a press without a conscience. 
The opposition to Mr. Reid did not defeat his confirmation. At a 
meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union, April 14, ‘a two hours’ 
discussion occurred on the appointment of Whitelaw Reid as 
minister to France. All denounced the appointment, and claimed 
that the Republican party and President Harrison did not regard the 
interests of the American working people when the oreatest enemy 
of organized labor in this country - was appointed minister to France. 
Resolutions denouncing the appointment and demanding his recall 
were adopted. 

Prepictions. — A lady of fine literary reputation writes to the 
editor: “In the course of my more than seven years before lyceums, 
my fortune has been volunteered me several times by clairvoyants, 
fortune-tellers, and astrologers, and in every case the predictions 
were verified. You know Dr. Draper says, “There is not a star, how- 
ever distant, whose beams have penetrated our atmosphere that is 
without its effect upon it.” One thing all these occult seers insured 
me was perfect health and long life, winch is already verified.” © 

THE WorRKING WOMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION is the name 
of an association in New York, which for over twenty years 
has protected poor women from fraud and collected the wages due 
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them, the officers serving without pay and giving money as well as 
service. W.H.H. Moore is President, Mrs. M. J. Creagh, of 19 
Clinton Place, Superintendent, and John H. Parsons, Esq., their 
efficient and generous lawyer, who gives gratuitous service. ‘ With- 
in the last twenty-five years (says the Sun) nearly 12,000 claims have 
been prosecuted and more than $50,000 collected, in sums ranging 
from 25 cents to $500, and .employment has been furnished to 
50,000 women and girls. Within the last year the work has greatly 
increased, notwithstanding that the power of the society has become 
so widely known that collections are made with greater facility and 
fewer suits. Working women have learned to know and trust their 
mighty and sympathetic friend.” . | 

Co-OPERATION.—* The experiment in profit-sharing which Mr. John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, is making is one which will be watched 
with much interest. It marks a new and fraternal era in the labor 
question, when four thousand employes are called together to 
receive the report of their principal, and to learn the share which 
they are to enjoy in the profits of the establishment. As a result of 
the first year, over fifty-nine thousand dollars have been distributed 
in monthly dividends, in addition to the weekly salaries. ‘Ten thou- 
sand dollars have been paid over to the trustees as a pension fund 
for the permanently disabled, whether by reason of old age or 
accident in the service. In addition to this, the balance divided in 
annual dividends amounted to forty thousand dollars.” 


PROGRESS OF WoMmEN.— “ The new Woman’s College in Balti- 
more claims that its facilities for physical training are superior to 
those offered. by any woman’s college in the world. The gymnasium 
is a three-story structure, covering four thousand square feet. It has 
a large swimming-pool, a bowling alley, walking track, bath-rooins, 
chest weights, and many other appliances designed especially for 
women. 

_ In France, according to the Hvening Post, “At this moment the 
public is occupied, with the attempts of women to enter the learned 
professions. The Parisians were startled a few weeks ago by the 
application of a girl in Brussels, who had taken her degree in law, 
for admission to the bar, which the court denied. More recently in 
Paris a very pretty and very clever Mlle. Schultze read a thesis 
when graduating at the Medical school, on the practice of medicine 
by women. She had been a very brilliant student and her thesis 
was very able and was listened to with great interest by a crowded 
audience. 

_ “Dr, Charcot, famed for his experirnents in hypnotism, answered 
her, denying most of her conclusions, but complimenting her highly, 
in thoroughly French fashion, on her beauty. The public is, how- 
ever, apparently on her side. : 

“Conservatives are still further alarmed by a bill now before the 
chambers giving women who are at the head of business houses the 
right to vote at the election of the \judges of the tribunal of com- 
merce who pass on disputed points arising out of business trans- 
actions.” 
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Mrs. Heten M. Wriystow makes a strong plea for industrial 
education for girls in Wide Awake. She thinks that in a few years 
there will be a work bench in the homes for girls, and carpenters 
and cabinet-makers, instead of pianists, will come to give them 
lessons. : 


DAMMING THE GREAT CANyons.—No grander idea has ever 
been suggested than that proposed by our National Survey —to dam 
the canyons of the Rocky Mountains, in order to form vast reservoirs 
of water, that may be used as needed, to keep the arid lands of the 
great dry basins irrigated and fertile. The plan will, if carried out, 
be equally valuable in preventing floods in the Missouri and Lower 
Mississippi valleys. Dams can be constructed strong enough abso- 
lutely to regulate the spring flooding, retain the supply and feed it 
out slowly, as may be needed, all summer. We shall, by such 
works, not greatly surpass the engineering feats of the ancients. — 
Globe-Democrat. 

“The plan of work,” says Prof. Shaler, “with reference to the 
irrigation of our arid lands, rests upon the fact that throughout the 
Rocky Mountain district even in the regions where the land is abso- 
lutely sterilized by the summer droughts, the winter rains are gen- 
erally considerable in amount. The streams for a time flow an 
abundant amount of water, enough, indeed, to fertilize during the 
growing season a large part of the lands in the broad valleys which 
they traverse. In general, the project is to reserve from sale all the . 
areas necessary for the formation of reservoirs in which the water 
may be stored, and to reserve also from private appropriation the | 
paths to be followed by the canals Which are to lead this water so 
stored in the uplands down to the valleys which are to be refreshed 
by it. The actual construction of dams, as well as of irrigation 
canals, will naturally be left to private enterprise. ‘The preliminary 
computations made by Major Powell, indicate approximately that 
there may be won to agriculture in the arid region of the West by 
this method of improving the condition of the lands an area of some- 
where near 300,000 square miles. When so adapted to the uses of 
man, this area will probably have a food-producing power at least 
‘six times as great as that now afforded by the tilled lands in the 
‘State of Illinois. 

“ Although the irrigation works of British India are of remarkable 
extent, and afford by the enhancement in the fertility of the soil of 
that country an agricultural basis for the life of many millions of 
people, it seems clear that these irrigation works of the United States 
which ‘we are now beginning to foster will, in extent and national 
value, far exceed those of Hindoostan. In fact, it seems likely that 
they are to become by far the most extensive hydraulic engineering 
works which the world has ever known. They are to have an 
importance not alone with reference to the States in which they le, 
but to the nation as a whole. The Cordilleran district of North 
America is, as is well known, one of the great seats of mineral 
wealth of the world. Hitherto this region has in the. main afforded 
only precious metals or the more valuable of the lower grade of ; 
anetallic elements, such as copper and lead. That part of the conti- 
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nent, however, is exceedingly well supplied with many of the lower 
priced mineral resources. It has been impossible to win these with 
profit on account of the seanty food supply due to the natural steril- 
ity of the land. | 

“In order to develop the mineral resources of the Cordilleran 
district in an adequate manner, it will be necessary to have cheap 
food and a large enough population. These elements of commer- 
cial development will be supplied by the system of irrigation upon 
_ which we are now entering.” / 

TEMPERANCE IN Kansas. — The success of prohibition in Kansas 
and other agricultural States seems to be shown by statistics from the 
friends of temperance, but Kansas has towns and cities as well as the — 
Eastern States which will hold on to their favorite liquors. A pri- 
vate letter from a highly intelligent and reliable reader of the 
JOURNAL dated at Atchison, Kansas, says: ‘In agricultural districts 
the drug store has taken the place of the saloon and every village 
has its drug store. In the city the number of drug stores has 
increased, and much of the vilest stuff is sold for medical purposes — 
and they sell on every application. Several wagons are running our 
streets daily delivering intoxicants (beer, wine, whiskey) from orders 
sent to Missouri mostly by telephone. Sales are made in Missouri 
and delivered here, and also all over the State to private parties. 
The drinking is done in alleys and private houses. It trains young 
men — all classes — to falsehood in order to obtain the liquor. It 
becomes a school of hypocrisy and deceit. I think from what I 
know of public sentiment in Kansas, that. to-day it is in favor of high 
license.” On the other hand, Gov. Humphrey and Chief Justice 
Norton, of Kansas, say that Prohibition is a success. 

The problem of checking a vice favored by so large a portion of 
the community is the most difficult one before us and elicits the most 
contradictory testimony. A large number of Iowa editors state in 
their correspondence with the Boston Globe, that prohibition in lowa 
has not diminished drunkenness, and has been an injury to the State. 

RELIGION IN GERMANY. — According to a letter written by a 
Lutheran clergyman t6 the Independent, the cities of the German 
empire are almost entirely given over to irreligion. 

“The German capital,” he says, “ has now over one and a quarter 
million inhabitants ; yet the number of congregations is only thirty- 
eight, and of the clergy one hundred and three. In the outskirts of 
the city, with a million of souls, there are only thirty-five ministers. 
In this way a Berlin pastor is expected to care for from twenty to 
thirty thousand souls. Comparatively, Hamburg is no better pro-_ 
vided for; and Konigsburg with its one hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand Protestants; Stettin, with one hundred and twenty-five thousand, 
Magdeburg, with one hundred and eleven thousand, Breslau, with 
one hundred and eighty thousand, average at least ten to fifteen 
thousand souls for each pastor.” 

MeEpicaAL TyRANNY DerreatEep. — The efforts of medical bigots 
to procure additional restrictive laws have been very unsuccessful in 
the last four months. They have been defeated in Maine, Massachu- _ 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
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College of Therapeutics. 


THE eleventh session begins May 1, 1889, and continues six weeks. Fee for the 
course, $25. The course of instruction comprises the anatomy and physiological 
functions of the brain, THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY, which shows the joint consti- 
tution of soul, brain, and body, the new scientific methods of electric, magnetic, 
and mental therapeutics, the art and science of psychometric diagnosis, and the 
method of combining medical treatment with other healing agencies. This is the 
knowledge desired by enlightened physicians who wish to stand in the highest rank 
of their profession; and it cannot be obtained anywhere else, as it is the result o1 
original discoveries. It gives to all thorough students a great increase of practical 
resources, and qualifies the magnetic practitioner to obtain reputation by scientific 
knowledge, in which he has the advantage of the common medical graduate. The 
knowledge given in this course is so ample in philosophy and in practical hygienic 
utility that it should be a portion of all liberal education, indispensable to every 
parent. Address Dr. J. R. Buchanan, 6 James Street, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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Chart of Therapeutic Sarcognomy. Copies are sent by mail for one dollar. 


Works of Prof. Buchanan. 


‘MANUAL OF PSYCHOMETRY’’— The dawn of 
anew Civilization’—Explaining the discovery 
by which mankind may acquire the command 
of all knowledge. — ‘‘ The like of this work is 
not to be found in the whele literature of the 
past.” — Home Journal,*New York-—‘‘ A dis- 
covery which the future historian must 
place among the noblest and greatest of this 
great epoch of human thought ”— Theoso- 
phist, Madras, India, Price by mail $2.16. 
Published by the author, 6 James St., Boston. 

THE NEW Epucarion— Moral, Industrial, 
Hy gienic, Intellectual — Third edition. Price 
by mail $1.50—No work on this subject has 
ever received greater commendation from the 
enlightened. ~ E 


3@> MEDICAL. FREEDOM. 


A petition will be presented to the next Legislature 
asking that patients in public institutions shall have 
the right of choosing under what system of practice 








| they shall be treated, and that all systems of practice 


shall have equal rights in public institutions, Every 
reader of the Journal should obtain at least a hundred 
signers to this petition for justice, freedom, and prog- 


ress. 





Dark Shadows of the Past. 


A convention of the ‘‘ National Reform” Associa- 
tion, was held in Pittsburgh, April 25th. De/forne. 
would be a more appropriate name than ‘‘ Reform’? 
for such an association. It wants to Christianize the 
United States Constitution, our Schools, and our 
Laws. If their numbers were greater they would be 
a dangerous class of bigots. 


M&S. M. O. MANSFIELD, MAGNETIC PHY- 
SICIAN, 6 James St., Boston, treats according to 
the principles of Sarcognomy. Patients attended 
to at a distance by correspondence. INTEMPER- 
ANCE cured. Mrs. M. has had twenty-five years 
of successful experience. 
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The above engraving is an exact representation of Dr..R. C. Flower's new Palace 
of Health, which was opened early in«March.™~ It is the most magnificent and 
complete Home for Invalids in this country. The basement is devoted to baths 
of various kinds, and the proper application of electricity. In this institution 
it is intended to carry out the scientific application of magnetism and elec- 
tricity, as developed and formulated by Prof. J. R. BucHANAN; and in every way 
will the Institution be conducted in harmony with the most advanced thought and 
discovery in medical science. A large illustrated pamphlet will be forwarded .on 
receipt of two cents to any applicant who addresses the 


R. C. FLOWER MEDICAL CO. 


417 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES 


Will shortly be made on thagstrength of sworn a avits that will interest every Spiritualist in the world, by 
THE BANNER OF LIFE, published at 28 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, “Mich. This paper is now far 
advanced in its second volume, and is the Cheapest Spiritual Paper in the World. Only One 
Cent a Copy. Fifty Cents a Year. Its editor isa practical medium and is becoming famous ‘for the 
wonderful cures he is performing magnetically, and new proposes to handle a certain element without gloves. 
On Tuesday, Feb. 5, a gentleman entered his officayand after a ten minutes’ magnetic treatment was able to 
see with his left eye, which had been Totally Blind for two years. This is only one instance. A 16-page 
‘supplement gives numerous cases of; startling nature. FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. One or 
more copies ‘of THE BANNER OF LIF E, of special-issue Mar. 1, containing 48 pages. An edition of 
_25,000 copies is being prepared, so send names at once, We say free—we mean if you, will also send the 
names and addresses of some Of your friends who are Spiritualists, so we may also send them a copy. Or 
still better, send 25 cents, a lock of your hairgand the names of ten Spiritualists and five persons sick 
with chronic disease, and-receive THE BANNER OF LIFE six months fyge, and a clairvoyant life 
reading of your past, present, and future free. Also send two 2-cent stamps aid obtan diagnosis of your 
case, if vou are sick. Partial Table of Contents of March 1: ‘“‘In Sackeloth and Ashes” (Mustra- 
‘ted). “The Editor’s Dream” (IMlustrated). -‘There’s Only a Few of Us Left” (Illustrated). Sen- 
sational sermon by a Unitarian minister who nearly frightened his congregation to death. Spirit Echoes, 
(lustr ated), containing spirit messages: » Fullaccount of the proceedings of the Michigan State Conven- 
tion of Spiritualists, held in Grand Rapids, Feb. 2, pa, and 24. °“‘ Latest by Telephone.” Able contribu- 
tions, etc., etc. Mention paper. Send name and address at once. 


THE ‘sie seca OF LIFE, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


THE PSYCHOGRAPH OR DIAL PLANCHETTE. 


“Phis is the perfection of the instrument used by Prof! Robert Hare in the investigation on Sp ceualiew 
and has gained astonishing results, both as to4communications given and development of mediumship. 











Numerous letters of commendation might be given. “he Psychograph is-endorsed. by such eminesty writers .. 


as- Dr. Samuel Watson, Dr. Eugene Crowell, Giles Stebbins, W. H. ‘Verry of Australia, etc. 


Full instructions with each instrument. © [t is admirably designed for the home circle. — Sent porcst paid > 


Stor $ione Address, PSYCHOGRAPH °CO., BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHTO, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE JOURNAL. 


3. The cranial investigations of Dr, Buchanan, 
from 1835 to 1841, confirmed nearly all the discov- 
eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuravies as 
to anatomical location and psychic definition. 
Ile also discovered the locations of the external 
senses, and found the science thus correcte:l en- 
tirely reliable in the study of character. In these 
results he ha’ the substantial concurrence of Dr, 
W. Byrd Powell, a gentleman of brilliant talents, 
the only efficient American cultivator of the 
science. 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 
the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and 
found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
any region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 

‘5. These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittees of investigation, and have, during sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treat this demonstrated science of the brain.as an 
established science, since the establishment of 
science depends not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psychic or social, and supernal or 
spiritual departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it. constitutes a vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of all 
medical schools. 

7. Inits psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
ciencies, and consequently the EDUCATION or 
legislation that is needed. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SOCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of ex- 
pression it establishes the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ART, making &@ more 
complete and scientific expression of what was 
empirically observed by Delsarte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. It giyes the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. 

9. In the department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychic philosophy, and 
establishing a new system of external therapeu- 
tics for electric and nervauric practice, which 
have been heretofore superficially empirical. It 
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also gives us new views of animal development 
and an entirely new conception of statuesque con 
formation an‘! expression. ef i 

10. The magnitude and complexity of the new 
science thus introduced give an air of romance 
anil incredibility to the whole subject, for noth- 
ing so compehensive has ever before been scientifi- 
cally attempted, ant its magnitude is repulsive to 
conservative minds, to those who tolerate only 
slow advances; but the marvellous character of 
anthropology has not prevented its acceptance by 
all before whom it has: been distinctly and fully 
presented, for the singular ease and facility of 
the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the 
all-embracing character of the science, and the 
revolutionary effects of its adoption upon every 
sphere of human life. This marvellous charac- 
ter is most extraordinary in its department-of 
PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the exi-tence of 
divine elements in man, powers which may lhe 
developed in millions, by means of which man- 
kind may hold the key to al! knowledge, to the 
knowledge of the individua! characters of per- 
sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 
nations and the geological history of the globe, 
the characters of all animals, the proverties of 
all substances, the nature of all diseases and 
mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, 
the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidd»n 
truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 
psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 
sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 
presented in the ‘‘Manual of Psychometry,” 
while the statement and illustration of the doc- 
trines of anthropology were presented in the 
‘System of Anthropology,” published in 15854, 
and will be again presented in the forthmoming 
work, ‘* Cerebral Psychology,’’? which will show 
how the doctrines of anthropology are corrobo- 
rated by the labors of ascore of the most eminent 
physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 
present time. 

If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
and exact statements were true im reference to 
anthropology, its claims upon the attention of all 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga- 
tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed an | 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration is an imperative duty for all who revog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by 
habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do 
themselves honor by following the example of 
the Indiana State University in investigatii.g and 
honoring this science before the public, and 
thoughtful scholars may do themselves honor 
by following the examples of Denton, Pierpont. 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. — 

The discoverer has ever been ready to co-oper- 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has satisfied 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which 
he speaks. The only serious obstacles he has 
ever encountered have been the mental inertia 


which shuns investigation,the cunning cowardice 


which avoids new and not vet popular truths, 
and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 
claims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When standing at the head of 
the leading medical college of Cincinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings 
before the American people by scientific volumes 
(the ‘‘ Manual of Psychometry,” ‘*‘ Therapeutic 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘*‘ New Education ’’), and 
by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, being devoted 
chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as 
the most effective form of philaathropy, may 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wise 
and good in promoting its circulation as the 
herald of the grandest reforms that have ever 
been proposed in the name and by the authority 
of positive science. 
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Other Licligions Compared to Ours, 


As the world is drawn together by speedy travel and telegraphic 
communication into one large cummunity, all local habits, notions, 
and religions gradually lose their exclusive control of men’s BEC) 
and thought assumes cosmopolitan liberality. 

As ina great metropolis all foreign costumes pass withou? criti- 
cism or special notice, so in the world’s Pantheon the numerous 
gods and theologies may be so freely studied and compared that 
the essential truth and value in each may be appreciated, and phe 
illusions of tradition and sectarianism laid aside. 

The folowing sketches of Mohammedanism and Buddhism ink 
from Triibner’s ‘ Record,” will interest every liberal thinker: — 


“Dr. LeEITNER ON MUHAMMADANISM. 


“A lecture on ‘ Muhammadanism’ was delivered on Sunday after- 
noon, 6th Noy., at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square. Dr. G. W. 
Leitner, lecturing on the Islamic religion, said his experiences of 
~Muhammadanism began in 1848. He had studied Arabic in a 
mosque school at Constantinople, where he had learnt large portions 
of the Koran by heart. He had also studied the Muhammadans in 
India and elsewhere, whether Sunnis, Shiahs, or Wahabis, and had 
endeavored to learn their sacred literature. Without a knowledge 
of Arabic, it was impossible to exercise any influence over the Mu- 
hammadan mind. But there was something better than knowledge, 
and that was sympathy. There were instances of great scholars 
who, for want of sympathy, went far astray as regards their judg- 
ment on this religion. He hoped to promote that ‘ fellow-feeling’ 
which ought to exist between various religions. ‘In proportion as 
we love truth more and victory less,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘ we 
shall become anxious to know what it is which leads our opponents 
to think as they do.’ Even more profound is the Tibetan Lamas’ 
vow never to think, much less to say, that their own religion is bet- 
ter than that of others. * 

“Muhammadanism was not a religion invented by Muhammad, 
because he only protessed to preach the religion of his predecessors. 
‘To walk with God,’ to have God with them in their daily life, 
with the object of obtaining the ‘ neace that passeth all understand- 
ing,’ to submit to the Divine will—this is Muhammadanism, or, 
more correctly, ‘Islam.’ In one sense this faith was like, and in 
another sense unlike, both Judaism and Christianity. To walk with 
~God® was what the prophets of the latter religions taught, and in 
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that sense they were all Muhammadan. But the system founded 
by Muhammad was partly eclectic and partly directly inspired — if 
we admit inspiration—from the Source of all Goodness. The 
Judaism known to Muhammad was chiefly the traditional oral form 
as distinct from Greek or Buddhistic importations. Muhammad 
thought the Jews would accept him as their Messiah, but the ‘ ex- 
clusiveness’ of the Jews prevented this. The idea of Muhammad 
was not to limit the benefits of his religion to his own people, but 
to extend them tothe world. The religion he taught was Judaism 
pve proselytism; it was Christianity minus the teaching of St. 

aul. a 

“The Muhammadans practise what we preach, e.g., if the Sermon 
on the Mount be translated into actual life, it appears to be more 
translated into Muhammadan than into the ordinary Christian’s life. 
The bulk of Muhammadans belong to the Sunni denomination, 
which is guidetl by the ‘consensus fidelium.’ Sometimes their 
preachers follow other vocations, but there are others who are min- 
isters by profession. No such thing as a pope exists among them. 
An ordinary Muhammadan would say, ‘ By resigning myself to the 
Divine Will I am myself the representative of the faith of which 
Muhammad was the exponent.’ The Shzah denomination repre- 
sents the hereditary principle as regards the successors of the Pro- 
phet, and considers them infallible; Muhammad made no such claim 
himself, for on one occasion he had a revelation censuring himself 
for having turned away from a beggar to an illustrious man, and he 
published the revelation. (Applause.) Dr. Leitner then read out 
and greatly praised the letter of the eminent Sheikh-ul-Islam, of 
Turkey, to a convert, Mr. Schumann, published in the Diplomatic 
Fiysheets of the 16th October, 1888, to which Dr. Leitner referred 
as a treasury of little known or forgotten facts. In that letter the 
Sheikh-ul-Isl4m had said, ‘On the day when you were converted to 
Islim your sins were annulled, and only from that day your good 
or evil actions will be taken into account.’ This was not so liter- 
ally, for the Muhammadans consider that the sins of all are taken 
account of ; ‘the objection of one whois learned is better than the 
consent of a thousand who are ignorant.’ The Koran also says to 
all, ‘ Avoid:sin, and apply yourself to righteousness.’ 

“Their religious books contain instructions for ablutions, and thus 
lay down that ‘cleanliness is next to Godliness. Muhammadan 
rites may be learnt ‘from the first Mussulman that you meet,’ 
which is more than can be said of every Christian. ‘Their alms, 
which are only a pecuniary prayer, consist in giving not less than 
one-fortieth part of their goods to the poor, to the redemption of 
slaves, etc. They are only allowed to give-what they are in lawful 
possession of; it would, not do to rob a till to build a chapel. 
(Applause.) The pilgrimage to Mecca was of great importance as 
a bond of union, and as a stimulus for the diffusion of culture, 
largely by the means of the sacred language of all the pilgrims, 
Arabic, which holds the same position that Latin did when it was 
the language of the learned in all Europe. Fasting was, of course, 
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a discipline. The fulfilment of the duties of purity and cleanliness 
also meets hygienic requirements ; these duties were certainly not 
imposed to worry the worshippers. 

“The rich man is considered the natural protector of the poor, and 
the poor takes his place at the table of the rich. A morsel of bread 
is given to any one who needs it, and Muslim charity is administered 
direct, not by the circuitous means of a poor-law system. Were 
similar customs observed elsewhere there would be no Nihilists and 
no Socialists. From every Oriental religion’s point of view, it is the 
duty of the giver to be obliged to the receiver, since it enables the 
former to exercise the privilege of benevolence. (Cheers.) Ser- 
vants have the same fare as their masters. In a mosque there is 
perfect equality among the worshippers, no pews being found there. 

“The marriage contract requires attestation by two witnesses. 
The husband is to enjoy his wife’s company, but cannot force her to 
accompany him to another country; he is, however, in the latter 
case, bound to continue to maintain her. When a connubial quarre} 
takes place, arbitrators may be chosen, and divorce is allowed if 
the parties cannot remain together otherwise than in a state of en- 
mity. Divorce could not be obtained very easily, as some made out. 
At marriage a certain dowry is named, which is paid to the wife in 
the event of divorce. The Christian and Hindu view of marriage, 
that it is spiritual, is, in theory, higher than the Muhammadan ; 
but, in practice, the family life of Muhammadans is generally the 
perfection of tenderness, purity, and peace. Whether the sacramen- 
tal or the contract view of marriage be taken, the union is, in the 
vast majority of cases, of a permanent nature, and a most excellent 
thing it is so. Having lived with Muhammadans from 1848 to a 
short time ago, he had heard of far more cases of divorce among 
Europeans than among them. The lives of most Muhammadans 
afford a pattern to us. Most of them have only one wife, and, like 
ourselves, they find that quite enough! Muhammad came into a 
society where unlimited polygamy existed, and where female chil- 
dren were often killed. He tried to check this. He directed that 
they should marry more than one wife only if they could deal with 
equal justice and equal love to them all. ‘Thus he effected a great 
reform for the state in which he lived. - 

“The above allegation had been made by nearly all European 
writers, and he (the lecturer) would examine it. The fact .was 
that, to the very great credit of Muhammad, in spite of many temp- 
tations, he preserved the utmost chastity. (Living among heathen 
Arabs, he, at the age of twenty-five, married a woman of forty 
(equivalent to one of fifty in Europe); and he married her because 
she was extremely good to him, and was his first disciple. During 
the whole period of this marriage (twenty years) he remained 
absolutely true to her. When fifty-five he took wife after wife. 
In the case of a man who had shown such self-control till that age 
there must be reasons, other than those assigned, for his many mar- 
riages. The women he married, chiefly widows of his persecuted 
followers, would have perished had the Prophet not taken them into 
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his frugal household. The lecturer sconted the idea that the 
Prophet had any notion of lust in so doing, and said that if Chris- 
tians cultivated true charity they would have a different view of 
other religions, and would endeavor to learn about them from 
original sources. 

“Celibacy is rare among Muhammadans. Adultery is punished 
equally both in man and woman, the culprit being publicly flogged 
with a hundred stripes. In cities or villages where there are only 
Muhammadans there are no taverns, gaming-houses, or brothels, nor 
have. they any idea of legalizing prostitution. Consequently there 
are some evils, physical and moral, which are unknown among them. 
He had seen young Muhammadan fellows at school or college, and 
their conversation was far purer than that of most English young 
men. ‘The married woman is in a better position than the married 
English woman, and why does the latter try to convert her? © Lib- 
erty, justice, and equality with discipline — these things are held in 
high repute. There is latitude in interpreting the Koran, which is 
suited to all countries and all ages. There was a law laid down for 
its interpretation, that a conditional sentence was to take prece- 
dence of an absolute one. Muhammad would include Unitarians 
among true worshippers; for those who believe in God and the last 
day ‘shall have no fear upon them, neither shall they grieve.’ 
The object even of their rehgious wars, the much-misunderstood 
Jihad, was the protection of mosques, synagogues, and churches. 
War was only to be engaged in for self-defence. Many Muhamma- 
dans subscribe to churches, but how many Christians subscribe to 
mosques? The Jewish, Christian, and Muhanmadan religions are 
sister faiths, having a common origin; and the day will come when 
Christians will honor Christ more by also honoring Muhammad. 
(Great and continued applause. )”’ 

To offset this rosy view of Mahometanism, let us refer to the 
condition of Egypt as described by Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, as fol-- 
lows : — 

“The four sects of Mohammedans receive their code of law as 
well as of morals from the Koran. So strongly rooted is this faith 
that even as the English have found it unwise to change from the 
Mohammedan law in India, the framers of the code adopted for the 
native courts just established in Egypt have but copied the Koran 
in all that relates to marriage, polygamy, divorce, and concubinage. 
A Muslim may have at one time four wives, and the book says: ‘If 
you cannot act equitably by them, take from those whom your right 
hand has acquired,’ meaning slaves. This advice of the Prophet, 
his companions very largely honored, and left their examples re- 
corded for the benefit of the latter-day saints. Mahommedans 
believe that woman is created for man’s pleasure and comfort, and 
that though she is crafty and dangerous, she must be made to serve | 
him with as little bother as possible during the time he desires her. 
She will not follow him to Paradise unless he wishes her presence, 
and he religiously expects to have better society. The Koran has 
a full recognition of slavery and supposes it to be a perpetual insti- 
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tution of the vountry. A slave may not marry her master while a 
slave, but the mother of her master’s child is usually emancipated, 
and the child is a legitimate heir. When a girl is old enough to 
marry, she can of her own free will marry any man by consenting 
and receiving a part of her dower; but the consent of the girl who is 
not old enough to marry is not required; her nearest male relative 
can dispose of her by receiving her dower. The dower among the 
poor is small, but there,must be something paid by the husband or 
his father to the nearest male relative of the child. 

‘A wife may be divorced twice and return to her husband, but if 
he divorce her a third time, and, with a triple divorce declared, send 
her away, he cannot live with her again until she has been one 
month married to another man. After the third divorce, the hus- 
band must pay the part of the dower which was set aside for the 
wile before marriage, and he must support her out of the house 
during the three months in which she may not marry again. If the 
wife be separated from the man, and not divorced, she receives a 
weekly allowance from him. A divorced woman may, after divorce, 
retain her son, under two years of age, and custom gives the child 
to the mother until it is seven years old; then the father must claim 
the son. When a man forfeits an engagement to marry, he must 
pay the woman half her dower, and she is free to marry at once. 
When a wife is disobedient the husband may beat her; if she 
persist in disobedience he may take her with two witnesses, not his 
relations, to the court, and declare against her, and if she does not 
promise to be obedient thereafter, is not obliged to feed, lodge, or 
clothe her, but need not divorce her; and if he suspects that she 
desires to be divorced in order to remarry, he surely will not. If 
she confesses her wrong, and promises obedience, he must at once 
divorce her or take her home. If the women of the same harem, 
or of different ones, quarrel, and are complained of to the court, 
their husbands are punished by the court; but we may be sure that 
their vicarious correction does not save the poor victim from ¢has- 
tisement. The husband divorces the wife but the wile cannot 
divorce the husband. 

“For the murder of a man under palliating circumstances, twice 
as much blood-money is demanded as for the murder of a woman. 
The killing of a robber has no penalty. A woman convicted of 
murder should be drowned in the Nile; the fine for wounding a 
woman is half that for wounding a man. The Koran demands that 
the unfaithful wife be put to death, and this is done secretly, in 
spite of the efforts to prevent the irresponsible from usurping the 
prerogative of the law. A man taken for the army is deemed dead 
to his family. For many years mothers have maimed their sons 
that they might be exempt from military service, and often when 
the mother failed to do this for her son. he has maimed himself. 

“But to what source can we look for any speedy elevation of 
Egyptian women, with a religion which teaches them they depend 
on the wish of man for immortality, that the envious eye of a neigh- 
bor may destroy their children, that their guardian-angel may play 
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them ridiculous tricks, cause them illness and even death, that to be 
the mother of. many children is their justification for existing, that, 
the marital chastisement, authorized by the Prophet, is the best 
proof of the husband’s love; that the daughter is purer and more 
to be desired in marriage if she cannot read or write; that if she 
must go to school, she may not remain after she is ten or twelve 
years old; that she who has never been seen by her husband is the 
truly virtuous girl; and that it is the mother’s duty to marry her 
daughter, even if she does not desire to be a wife? 

“Verily, a wide sea lies between the old beautiful Land of the 
Sunrise and the new fresh Land of the Sunset.” 


“ BUDDHISM.” 

“ By Sir Monier Monier- Williams, K.CLE. (pp. xxxii. and 563.) 

“THE substance of this latest work on Buddhism originally con- 
sisted of six lectures delivered in Edinburgh in March, 1888. They 
are here presented in a much expanded form and exhibit that relig- 
~ lon in its connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, and even 
with Jainism, on the one hand, and in its contrast with Christianity 
on the other. This design made it perhaps incumbent on the lec- 
turer to treat Buddhism as a whole, instead of sketching out its two 
great phases, each with its subdivisions, in parallel tableaux. The 
latter course, however, would have led him into tedious details for- 
eign to his purpose, though it could not have failed to bring out in 
strong relief the lamentable picture of: moral collapse which, as 
contrasted with the southern forms, religions practice in the present 
state of the so-called Northern Buddhism exhibits. Ample proof 
of this is contained in the latter part of Sarat Chandra Das’s ‘ Nar- 
rative,’ from which Sir Monier has made various pertinent quota- 
tions on other matters, and is given also by recent travellers (such 
as Professor Garbe) who have had opportunities for observing both 
forms of Buddhism on the spot. Further contrasts are supphed by 
the mode of prayer in vogue in both systems; for, while in the 
Southern Buddhist countries the three-refuge formulary is held to 
be the only legitimate form of prayer, a mystical sentence —Om 
mani padme hum, ‘om! the jewel in the lotus! ham!’ —has: 
sprung up in Tibet, ‘the constant repetition of which is one of the 
most amazing instances of the tyranny of superstition to be found 
in any part of the world.’ The descriptions of the senseless rapid- 
ity aimed at in uttering and repeating this formulary lead one to— 
suppose that in the event of the Tibetans ever becoming familiarized 
with the uses of steam-power, they will apply it in the first place to 
prayer-machines. Concerning the origin of this formula the author 
makes the following suggestive remark : — 

“*¢ Doubtless the prayer really owes its origin to the close connec- 
tion which sprang up between Northern Buddhism and Saivism. 
The worshippers of Siva have always used similar mystical sentences 
and syllables called Dharanis, to which a kind of miraculous effic- 
acy is attributed. In all probability an occult meaning underlies 
the ‘ Jewel-lotus” formula, and my own belief is that the majority ' 
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of those who repeat it are ignorantly doing homage to the self-gen- 
erative power supposed to inhere in the universe —a power pointed 
at by the popular Sankhya theory of the union of Prakriti and 
Purusha, and by the universal worship of the Linga and Yoni 
throughout India.’ 

‘“'T’o which he appends the following note : — 

“*JT had formed this opinion long before I saw the same view 
hinted at in one of Koeppen’s notes (see my “ Bradhmanism and 
Hindtism,” p. 83). It is certainly remarkable that the name mani 
is applied to the male organ, and the female is compared to a lotus- 
blossom in the K&ma-shastras. I fully believe the formula to have 
a phallic meaning, because Tibetan Buddhism is undoubtedly con- 
nected with Saivism.’ | 

“We meet with even a greater contrast when confronting the 
ancient teaching with the practice generally. But this great change 
could not have come about if, as the author is careful to remark 
(p. xv), Buddhism had not ‘contained within itself, from the 
earliest times, the germs of disease, decay, and death,’ and were not 
‘its present condition one of rapidly increasing disintegration and 
decline. This is especially to be borne in mind ata time like the 
present, when some enthusiastic students of that ancient religion are 
laboring to throw a halo of sanctity round the life and teaching of 
its founder, and, by clothing its dogmas and ceremonial in a termin- 
ology borrowed from the Christian Scriptures and practice, are seek- 
ing to place it on a level with Christianity. But Buddhism will 
never look like Christianity for all that, in spite of the Tamulan 
saying, ‘Water mingled with milk will become milk, and its color 
will not be known as that of water.’ 

“A sober and dispassionate disquisition on Buddhism, on the lines 
sketched out by Sir Monier, will therefore be doubly welcome. He 
says on this point : — 

““¢Tt is, indeed, one of the strange phenomena of the present day, 
that even educated people who call themselves Christians are apt to 
fall into raptures over the precepts of Buddhism, attracted by the 
bright gems which its admirers delight in culling out of its moral 
code, and in displaying ostentatiously, while keeping out of sight 
all its dark spots, all its trivialities and senseless repetitions; not to 
speak of all those evidences of a deep corruption beneath a whited 
surface, all those significant precepts and prohibitions in its books 
of discipline, which indeed no Christian could soil his lips by utter- 
ing. — p. O41. 

“¢Buddhism has in its moral code much common ground with 
Christianity, and in its medieval and modern developments presents 
examples of forms, ceremonies, litanies, monastic communities, and 
hierarchical organizations, scarcely distinguishable from those of 
Roman Catholicism; and yet a greater contrast than that presented 
by the essential doctrines of Buddhism and of Christianity can 
scarcely be imagined.’ — p. 14. 

“The author holds that Gautama did not aim at becoming a great 
social reformer in opposition to orthodox Brahmanism, but that he 
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was only the first to establish a universal brotherhood (Sangha) of 
ccenobite monks, open to all persons of all ranks. 

“¢In other words, he was the first founder of what may be called 
a kind of universal monastic communism (the Buddhist monks 
never, as a rule, lived alone), and the first to affirm that true en- 
lightenment — the knowledge of the highest path leading to saint- 
ship — wasgnot confined to the Brahmans, but open to all the mem- 
bers of all castes. This was the only sense in which he abolished 
caste. His true followers, however, constituted a caste of their 
own, distinguished from the laity. an the want of a more suita- 
ble term we are forced to call them “ monks.” ’ 

“<¢This Order of monks was not a hierarchy. It had no ecclesi- 
astical organization under any centralized authority. Its first Head, 
Gautama, appointed no successor. It was not the depository of 
theological learning. Nor was it a mediatorial caste of priests, 
claiming to mediate between earth and heaven. It ought not to 
be called a church, and it had no rite of ordination in the true sense. 
It was a brotherhood, in which all were under certain obligations 
of celibacy, moral restraint, fasting, poverty, itineration, and con- 
fession to each other —all were dominated by one idea, and pledged 
to the propagation of the one doctrine, that all life was in itself 
misery, and to be got rid of by a long course of discipline, as not 
worth living, whether on earth or in heaven, whether in present or 
future bodies. The founding of a monastic brotherhood of this 
kind, which made personal extinction its final aim, and might be 
coextensive with the whole world, was the Buddha’s principal ob- 
ject.’ —p. 72. 

“«JIn brief, a carefully regulated monastic brotherhood, which 
opened its arms to all comers of all ranks, and enforced on its mem- 
bers the duty of extending its boundaries by itinerancy, and by 
constantly rolling onward the wheel of the true doctrine (Law), 
constituted in its earliest days the very essence, the very backbone 
of Buddhism, without’ which .it could never have been propagated, 
nor even have held its own.’ — p. 73. 

“Qn the origin and development of image-worship, so prevalent 
in all Buddhist countries, we make the following interesting quota- 
tion : — 

“<Tt was indeed by a strange irony of fate that the man who 
denied any god or any being higher than himself, and told his 
followers to look to themselves alone for salvation, should have 
been not only deified and worshipped, but represented by more 
images than any other being ever idolized in any part of the world. 
In fact, images, statues, statuettes, carvings in bas-relief, paintings, 
and representations of him in all attitudes are absolutely innumer- 
able. In caves, monasteries, and temples, on Dagabas, votive Stu- 
pas, monuments, and rocks, they are multiplhed infinitely and in 
endless variety, and not only are isolated images manufactured out 
of all kinds of materials, but rows on rows are sculptured in relief, 
and the greater the number the greater religious merit accrues to 
the sculptor, and——if they are dedicated at sacred places —to the — 
dedicator also. 
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“And not only images of the Buddha, but representations of 
every object that could possibly be connected with him, became 

multiphed to an indefinite extent. 
| *The gradual growth of what may be called objective Buddhism, 
and the steps which led to every kind of extravagance in the idola- 
trous use of images, may be described in the following manner : — 

“¢ It was only natural that the disciples of an ideally perfect man, 
who had taught them that in passing away at death he would be- 
come absolutely extinct, should have devised some method of per- 
petuating his memory and stimulating a desire to conform to his 
example. Their first method was to preserve the relics of his burnt 
body, and to honor every object associated with his earthly ca- 
reer. Then, in process of time, they began to worship not only his 
relics but the receptacles under which they were buried, and around 
these they placed sculptures commemorative of his life and teach- 
ing. Thence they passed on to the carving or moulding of smaller 
statuettes of his person in wood, stone, metal, terra-cotta, or clay, 
and on these they often inscribed the well-known Buddhistic for- 
mule mentioned before (see p. 104). Eventually, too, painting 
was pressed into the service, and frescoes on walls became common. 
Indeed, in some temples paintings take the place of images, as ob- 
jects of adoration. It seems likely that the use of images and _ paint- 
ings was at first confined to the brotherhood, and it is alleged that 
they were only honoured and not worshipped. But the more the 
circle of uncultured and unthinking Buddhists became enlarged, 
the more did visible representations of the founder of Buddhism 
become needed, and the more they became multiphed. 

“¢Nor was this all. The reaction from the original simplicity of | 
Buddhism led to a complete repudiation of its anti-theistic doctrines. 
It adopted polytheistic superstitions even more rapidly and thor- 
oughly than Brahmanism did. People were not. satisfied with rep- 
resentations of the founder of Buddhism. ‘They craved for other 
visible and tangible objects of adoration, for images of other Bud- 
dhas and Bodhisattvas, of gods many and lords many, insomuch that 
a Buddhist Pantheon was gradually created which became peopled 
with a more motley crowd of occupants than that of Brahmanism 
and Hinduism.’ — p. 467. 

“We should, however, be doing grievous injustice to Buddhism 
were we to leave out of sight the gorgeous architectural remains 
and monuments of decorative art, — the marvel of travellers in 
Hither India, Further India, and Island India,— which owe their 
origin to those very agencies in the luxuriant growth of that relig- 
ion in the early centuries of the middle ages down to the end of the 
twelfth. | 

“The last lecture, which treats of Buddhism as contrasted with 
Christianity, is the one most thoroughly elaborated, and the one, of 
all others, intended to serve a practical purpose. To any one who 
has carefully watched the course of recent events in Buddhist coun- 
tries over which England now holds sway, it cannot be doubtful 
that that ancient faith is beginning to lose its hold upon the priest- 
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hood and in the second place upon the people at large. The 
author of this work, as we stated above, fully shares this opinion. 
We will, in conclusion, give his answer to the all-important question, 
What is Buddhism ? | 

“* What is Buddhism? If it were possible to reply to the inquiry 
in one word, one might perhaps say that true Buddhism, theoreti- 
cally stated, is Humanitarianism, meaning by that term something 
very like the gospel of humanity preached by the Positivist, whose 
doctrine is the elevation of man through man — that is, through 
human intellect, human intuitions, human teaching, human experi- 
ences, and accumulated human efforts —to the highest ideal of 
perfection ; and yet something very different. For the Buddhist 
ideal differs toto caelo from the Positivist’s and consists in the renun- 
ciation of all personal existence, even to the extinction of humanity. 
itself. The Buddhist’s perfection is destruction,’ ——p. 11.” - 

As to thé general tendency of the religions of India, Charlotte F. 
Daly, in the Woman’s Tribune, speaking of the lectures of Pundita 
Ramabai, at New York, in behalf of the education of the downtrodden 
Hindu women, says: “ Man’s practice concerning woman is deter- 
mined by his idea of her origin and destiny. Now we all know that 
man’s idea of the origin of woman is not very exalted, she coming from’ 
no higher source than one of his own ribs. Hisidea as to her destiny 
has ever been that of the Apostle Paul: ‘The woman was created for 
the man.’ Well, the Pundita had much the same story to tell us. 
With the people of India, God is also alleged to have created ‘the 
woman for the man.” Women are made to give men comfort and to 
serve them, so from four years up the little girlis taught to be a good 
woman in this sense. | 

* Although women are altogether an evil and their creation was a 
mistake, although, according to the Veda, ‘Sinful woman must be as 


foul as falsehood itself,’ still she is a part of the supreme being. So, | 


though of herself she can have no possible hope of salvation, she may 
gain it through her husband. Men can realize salvation, unity with 
the supreme being, by total abstraction from humanity and all its in- 


terests, by absolute indifference to all that is concrete ; and their best | 


men (women can never by any possibility be even good) are those 
who hold life and living humanity in utter contempt, who think all 
false and unreal. 

“Human life is the same everywhere, and the poor Indian mother 


loves her baby daughter, and strives to get it a place in Heaven, well ~ 
knowing that it can have none upon earth, ‘To this end she has her 


religiously married even as young as six months old. Then she is 
sure that in Heaven the daughter shall have a place through the 
little boy to whom she is united. 

“The girl’s childhood ends by the time she is nine years old, and she 
is sent to be educated and disciplined by her mother-in-law. Being 
entirely without honor, one can imagine her treatment. She is ruled 
by a stick. The wife can never sit in the husband’s presence, for he 
is god. When the men come in, the women all stand, in honor of 
them. It is great sin to eat one’s dinner with one’s husband, for this 
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puts the wife on an equality with him. She must eat what he has 
left. The men make sacritices to the gods and eat what is left, but 
this women are not permitted to do, so they make up for it by eating 
what is left on the husband’s plate. This is sacred (for he is her 
God) and she is greatly honored by being allowed to do this. Wo- 
men are not to go on sacred pilgrimages. This is for men only to do. 
But women are mercifully alowed to make up for this by washing 
their husband’s feet when they return home, and drinking the water, 
or sprinkling it over them. ‘They need not think of the next world, 
the husband only can do this; and if he chooses to condemn them in 
it the Supreme Being Himself cannot prevent it. If the woman isso 
‘fortunate’ as to get to heaven, its privileges for her are that she 
may sit in her husband’s presence and share his seat, but as a man 
usually marries five or six wives, and may,if he chooses, marry as 
many as one hundred and fifty, the comfortableness of this seat seems 
rather doubtful. By being man’s abject slave, woman can earn the 
questionable distinction of being born again on the earth as men. 
Widowhood is looked on as the punishment for crime committed ina 
previous state of existence, so these widows are among the most piti- 
able of all people. [This is the doctrine of Karma. | 

“The Hindoos have two distinct codes of morality (much as we 
have here). A man may do anything, for man is like a fire; as it 
consumes everything, good or bad, and is not defiled thereby, so man 
can, for he is God, and though he be the vilest of the vile the woman | 
must worship him. The wily priest tells her of the Gods who 
have done all sorts of vile things and are still worshipped by men, 
and teaches her that this is also her duty toward man, who is as God 
to her. Schools are thought to be very dangerous for women (Hin- 
doo men share the opinion of some of our many titled brothers in 
this respect), for if they become thoughtful they will become scepti- 
cal; as they are only to take care of the house and worship the men, 
there is no need of their being taught: Exactly the logic, you 
see, of our Very Rev'd Monseigneur Fiat Ex Cathedra, D.D., LL.D., 
Ses Clea ete, 

“Woman being the cause ofall evil must be hated. This is taught 
to men by the priests as a duty. If a husband should love his wife 
enough to think of her when he is dying, the penalty for such a crime is 
that when he is born again in the world it shallbe as a woman. ‘The 
man, knowing full well what this means, will beware of any such weak 
ness as love for woman. But if women were taught and instructed, | 
and so came tosome equality with men, it might happen that men 
would love them in spite of themselves, and then the awful damna- 
tion of womanhood awaits them in their reincarnation. So while 
the woman looks up to man as a saviour, he looks down on her as an 
inferior being. Even the cattle are held in more honor than women. 
Alas! that there should be so many good Hindoos in America. The 
Pundita thinks that these women are not to be helped by boards of 
missions or by missionaries, who fly in the face of their religious con- 
victions and assure them that their departed ancestors or friends are 
consigned by a just God to an endless punishment because they did 
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not believe something of which they never had a chance to hear. 
Through the freedom got by education, the Pundita hopes to uplift 
her sex. Prof. Max Muller tells that ‘The future regeneration of 
India depends upon the regeneration of the women of India.’ 

Vhat is true in regaid to India is also true of the entire world. 
Sach regeneration will be brought about by a true and complete edu- 
cation. Possibly women all need to finish that apple of which 
blessed Saint Eve got only a bite, and the best of us will risk a 
‘Paradise’ for the sake of doing so. The Pundita related to us some 
of her experiencesin England. ‘But I had heard of America, and 
that you women here do many things that are only for men; you 
teach in schools, and are lawyers and doctors.’ So she comes to us 
hoping for a better result than English prejudice will admit of, in 
which hope Jet us American women see that she is not disap- 
pointed, for her cause is our cause. Some say to her, ‘ What more do 
you want aside from the missionary,’ to which she replies: ‘I want them 
educated, for in their present condition they are beyond the reach of 
the missionary. ‘The Pundita is a Christian, but sectarianism is justly 
abhorrent to her. Her people are quite as religious as ours, and it is 
impracticable to put the school which she proposes to establish upon 
a religious basis, for the women would not go toit at all. This school 
is for high caste Hindoo: widows, hundreds of whom are mere chil- 
dren,and bound to a life of the utmost cruelty for the crime of being 
born women, 

“Many impressive sermons are preached by the course of events 
in this wonderful time of ours; and one of the most impressive 
and Sarin is this little sister from a far-away country which 
we call ‘heathen,’ standing in the mighty power of a woman’s 
‘weakness’ and pleading for the salvation of the world as it only can 
be brought about ie the Ha of its womanhood. ” 





fiev. KH. Heber Newton, of Pew Pork, on Spiritualism. 


THE following remarks of Mr. Newton which have been exten- 
sively publ ished, are worthy of record in the JOURNAL OF MAN as an 
example of progress in the pulpit : — 

“Spiritualism is, moreover, vastly beyond fifty years of age. It 
was, indeed, ostensibly born upon our shores in Hydesville, New 
York, in the year 1848; but this birth was simply a renaissance, the 
latest Avatar of an immemorially old life. No one needs to be 
reminded that the ghost is the oldest figure of history. But it is 
not so familiar a fact to most people that his characteristic actions 
as they appear in our modern Spiritualism appertain to him from a 
remote antiquity. Yet we can trace nearly every peculiar phenome- 
non of this 7sm up through the centuries, up to well nigh prehistoric 
times. In England and on the Continent, sporadic cases of the 
manifestations which we have associated with American Spiritualism 
break forth from time to time in reputable families like that of the 

~Wesleys, and in societies as respectable as the Catholic Church. 
Two thousand years ago the Roman civilization was familiar with 
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our modern phenomena. Pliny’s famous ghost acted like our 
modern ghosts. The oracles were ancient mediums, the mysteries 
were sacred séances. IJxnocks, voices, lights flying around the room, 
reading of sealed letters, the use of music to induce manifestations, 
materialization of spirits,— those and other fellow phenomena the 
ancients knew quite as well as we know them. Our familiar tricks 
of mediums were venerable in the days of Cesar. The use of the 
alphabet to spell out the messages of the table was a Roman dis- 
covery before it became an American invention. The intervening 
ages slip insensibly by when we come across a notice of a party of 
Roman senators being watched by the police on suspicion of practis- 
ing evocation of the dead, and when we find no less a man than 
Paul charged by sectarian jealousy with table moving. Despite of 
the bad repute into which Madame Blavatsky has brought occultism, 
the sacred books of India show that Hindoo adepts had systematized 
the art of mediumship ages ago. The burnt brick books of Chal- 
dean libraries reveal to us the secrets of our supposed new ¢sm in 
the magic of Akkad. Spiritualism was really born into the world 
with the primeval savage. On a larger scale, with capitals instead . 
of italics, we must put again the question: IS IT PERSISTENCE 
OR INSISTANCE? 

“Spiritualism has been as wide-spread geographically as it has 
been old historically. It peeps up in widely separated ancient lands, 
in the far east of China as well as in. Rome. It is to be traced 
among peoples on as widely different planes of development as our 
American Indians and the Hindoos. Is it then a fungoid growth of 
superstition whose nidus is unfortunately found in human nature, or 
is it a growth of a beautiful faith whose seeds are fortunately found 
wherever hearts love and long? 

“Spiritualism claims, insistently or persistently, to be such a pur- 
poseful effort on the part of spirits to discharge a mission, in the 
inspiration of a new religious revival upon the earth. From the 
first rappings down to the latest manifestation in every land, this has 
been the uniform declaration of the power, be it what it may, which 
is working in this movement. The Hydesville disturbances found 
always one and the same interpretation of their erie noises and 
uncanny performances, through the alphabetic code of signals. ‘To 
the Fox Sisters the messages came: ‘You have a mission to per- 
form;’ ‘Make ready for the work;’ ‘You have been chosen to go 
before the world to convince the sceptical of the great truth of 
immortality.’ The ‘burden’ of these new oracles is always this 
same claim of a religious mission. However inconsistent with 
itself in other matters, Spiritualism is uniformly consistent in this 
profession of its faith. Is this the craft of the new priesthood, the 
systematic cunning of mediumship, or is it the bona fide utterance of 
our modern seer-ship under a new inspiration ? 

“ Spiritualism does, as a matter of fact, seem to substantiate this 
claim. It goes without saying that.if it be accepted as what it 
claims to be, a system of communication between spirits and men, it 
is a demonstration of the reality of immortality, out of which must 
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issue the mightiest fevival of this basic faith of religion known to 
history. Such an acceptance of its claims being conceded by a 
steadily growing host of men and women, this revival of religion is 
following as an incontestable fact. Whatever we make of it, this 
strange movement has effectually revived this fundamental faith in 
our generation, and made for myriads of men a dubious dogma once 
more a living conviction, full of power and peace. Is this the old 
stery of the wish becoming father to the thought, or is it a genuine | 
sight of the reality behind the veil ? 
_ “Spiritualism seems to bear out this claim of a mission in religion 
on a yet larger scale, by the contents of its communications. ‘The 
sneer that natur ally rises to the lips of the reader familiar only with 
the senile maunderings of the conventional message does not deter me 
from this statement. As already hinted, there is a higher Spiritual- 
ism, in whose circles a candid student ought fairly to look for the 
real secrets of this mysterious movement. It is a fact that this 
higher Spiritualism manifests the very characteristics that ought to 
be found in a systematic movement, such as this claims to be. 
There ought, then, to be asubstantial harmony in the ideas communi- 
cated, and in this consensus of thought and progress of religious 
truth. The spirits should have somewhat to say, hanging together, 
and draw men forward in the evolution of faith. It is certainly 
very curious to note how completely the facts conform to this theory 
of spiritualism. Among widely different peoples; through circles 
representing all phases of religious opinion, there have come forth so- 
called messages, which, while discrepant in all matters of detail, are 
substantially accordant in the general outlines of thought concern- 
ing the problems of religion, the mysteries of life here and hereafter. 
This consensus of thought bears everywhere directly against the 
received opinions of the religious world, and makes for a higher 
theology. Mediums of every variety unite in giving utterance to 
ideas of a positively anti-ecclesiastical and anti-dogmatic nature. 
Wherever Spiritualism spreads orthodoxy disintegrates; often, alas, 
into undevoutness and unspirituality not unmingled with immorality, 
—as has been the case with every religious reformation of history, 
—but in the higher circles re- ee into a free, simple, 
natural religion, reverencing Jesus, though not apotheosizing Him, 
and preserving the ethical ideal which has incarnated itself in Hin, 
The great Spiritual verities of religion are reasserted by the higher 
Spiritualism 'in undogmatic and elastic forms. This higher Spirit- 
ualism is thoroughly theistic, while speculatively agnostic, insist- 
ing always upon the truth. Who can by searching find out God? 
No other theology so well blends the recognition of the being of God 
with the recognition of his transcendence. It is Theistic Agnosticism. 
‘“¢ In short, Spiritualism is liberalism in religion. It is one with 
progressive theology. It is doing the very work which man is being 
drawn to do on behalf of Christianity. When one considers the 
intellectual calibre of hosts of our modern mediums, this fact is cer- 
tainly still more significant. Yetit must be noted that this liberalism of 
the skies is not in advance of our earthly liberalism. The spirits tell us 
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nothing that progressive minds have not reached to themselves, as 
we say. It even seems from certain communications of the very, 
highest circles, that the spirits are not yet up to us of earth in 
matters of the New Criticism, as a reference to M. A. (Oxon’s) 
Spirit Teachings, page 185, will show. None the less, this very book 
is to me one of the most impressive phenomena of Spiritualism. 
Here is a clergyman of the church of England, established in High 
Church views, who.«finds his hand automatically writing out long 
dissertations on theology, strongly thought, logically argued, clearly 
expressed, charmingly graced, in which all his firmest opinions are 
challenged, his most cherished convictions are controverted; he 
himself replying vigorously to these strange ideas, reasoning against 
these abhorrent notions with all his might, only to find each argu- 
ment met and overcome; the debate continuing through many 
months in a systematic manner; the outcome of which is that he is 
converted to the most pronounced Broad Churchmanship as a reve- 
lation to him of the spirits which are guiding him to truth. What 
is the candid outsider to make of such a phenomenon? Is this 
trend of Spiritualism only an unconscious self at work in theology ? 
How, then, is the untrained brain in advance of the trained brain ? 
Or is Broad Churchmanship after all, in a more real sense than its 
most stalwart champions have believed of it, an expression of the 
spirit sphere, a revelation from God ? | 
“Spiritualism, in its modern form, has come at the very time 
when, if it be what it claims to be, it is most imperatively needed. 
History, by its stories, legends, or be they annals, records no such 
outbreak of spiritualistic phenomena as our age has witnessed, since 
the birth of Christianity. There has been since that creative epoch 
no period approaching its importance in the evolution of religion 
until we reach our own time. ‘The decay of faith in that era has its 
parallel in the decay of faith in our own generation. The causes are 
identical. The intellectual system of paganism had been then out- 
grown, and the intellectual system of Christianity is now outgrown. 
Materialism had eaten the heart out of religion then as it has done 
now. The change in our day is an even more radical revolution 
than is that of old, owing to the absolutely new knowledges which 
are rushing in upon the mind of man, too fast for him to order into 
the old crystallization of faith, and owing to the unprecedented 
wealth which is heaping up in his hands, as a result of the new 
industrial development too fast for him to master in the interest of 
the spiritual life. That the dogmatic system of ages is tumbling to 
pieces is ‘not the worst feature of our age, though in this break-up 
all belief is sure to be temporarily blurred. But now, as never be- 
fore in the history of man, it is hard to hold fast to the universal 
essential verities of faith— God, the spiritual nature of man and 
immortality. A very tidal wave of materialism has been setting in 
upon civilization through our generation, threatening to submerge 
all the old faiths by which man has lived. If there be any spirit 
spheres environing our earthly life, out from whose mysterious 
depths mighty influences can come In upon the mind of man, and if 
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ever those spirit spheres have brooded low above our world for 
fresh influxes of thought and energy upon our world, surely the 
time has come for such blessed inspirations. At this hour of history 
Spiritualism appears. As the chill air of an oncoming glacial age 
of Agnosticism creeps upon man, lo! a soft, warm breath from the 
South sweeps in upon the soul, and the heart of man thaws again in 
the sunny faith of old. Is this the coincidence of chance, or the 
correspondence of design?” 





Dorial Conditions. 
CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


AccorpDineG to Mr. Robert Donald, whose statistics in the Univer- 
sal feview for February are here referred to, there is no danger that 
France will exceed in native population the productive capacity of 
the soil to support it. On the other hand, there is danger that the 
fecundity of the country will absolutely go backward and compel im- 
migration from adjoining European countries to bring the population 
of France up to the capacity of support which exists in the soil. 
There is no country of Western Europe to-day whose agricultural 
resources are so much behind the capacity of the people to develop 
them; and the serious problem which is before the native Frenchman 
is that, at no period during the century, has the number of births 
been so low, even with the gradual i increase of the population, as at 
the present time. M. Lagneau, a member of the French Academy of 
Medicine, after a careful “valculation, lately came to the conclusion 
that, “at the present rate of retrogression, one hundred French 
families, each with three children, would, in the second generation, 
have among them a total of eighty-three descendants ; and that, in 
the fifth generation, half of those families would have no male repre- 
sentative ; and that, in the fifteenth, the family name, in nine cases out 
of ten, would perish altogether.” This is a rough statement of the 
tendency of the French people toward national suicide, but the Uni- 
vers adds that, “if this state of things continues, France within 
half a century will fall below Italy and Spain, to the rank of a 
second-rate power.” | 

The difference between France and the province of Quebec, where 
nine-tenths of the people represent the French peasantry of the old 
régime, is marked. While about three-fifths of the total population 
in France are living outside of wedlock, and the birth-rate for the 
whole population does not give more than two children to each 
family, there is no country in the world where the fecundity of the 
people is greater than in the province of Quebec, where it is not un- 
common for single families to have from twenty-five to thirty chil- 
dren, and the average is, perhaps, from fifteen to twenty children to 
each family. The late Dr. Allen of Lowell has constantly predicted 
the dying out of the native New Englanders by comparison of the 
present birth-rate with that of from fifty to a hundred years ago, and 
the same process seems to be going on in New England which Mr. 
Donald describes as taking place at the present time in France. 
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The French and the Irish are taking possession in the manufacturing 
and rural districts and supplementing the old New Englanders, and 
the Belgians, Germans, Swiss, and Italians are entering France from 
their own countries as inferior artisans or agriculturists, and are sup- 
plementing the native population in the provincial districts | of 
France. Neither in New England nor in France is there any likeli- 
hood that the native population will ever again come up to the phy- 
sical resources of the country; but in France, since immigrants may 
waive the point of citizenship, though they bear their fair share of 
taxation, the point to be raised is whether they will be so far identi- 
fied with French interests that they will cheerfully support the de- 
mands which the French Government may make upon them. The 
immigrants to France to-day are not all from the lower ranks of 
life. The intellectual vitality of Paris attracts men of talent from 
all parts of Europe, and its most distinguished leaders have been citi- 
zens of foreign birth. 

As to the causes which are leading France toward a state of 
physical impotency, one is hereditary; the French have never been 
a prolific people. Social habits and marriage customs, the law of 
inheritance. which compels the distribution of property, the compul- 
sory military service, and the fact that in France over two and a 
quarter millions of people live exclusively on their‘investments, go 
far to explain the infecundity which many would attribute to social 
immorality. Without entering into this question too far, it may be 
said that, if the birth-rate in France is low, the death-rate is cer- 
tainly not high, and that the people are not guilty of bringing more 
children into the world than they can provide for. The one thing 
for France to do is to encourage the process that is going on in our 
own New England to-day, which is to open wide the doors to the 
foreign workers who are already on the soil of France, hastening to 
naturalize them and to assimilate their children to the habits and © 
thoughts of the citizens of France. Mr. Donald rightly declares. . 
that, if the French do not begin to absorb the foreign elements, ry 
foreign elements will finally absorb the French. — Boston Herald. 

The foregoing statements would seem almost too gloomy to be 
true. But they are corroborated by a still more terrible statement 
of social corruption from a French physician, Dr. Pileur, which is 
given in the Polyclinic: — 

“Out of every 100 pregnant women, 14 will be syphilitic. 
Out of every 100 children born of syphilitic mothers, includ- 
ing premature and still births, seven, at the most, will survive 
a few months of their existence. It is estimated that 64,657 concep- 
tions occur annually in Paris. Therefore, 9051 will be of syphilitic 
mothers. Of these, 8418 will be still-born or live but a few months 
Only 633 will survive the first three months. Out of 100 children 
born 18 will die in consequence of syphilis alone.” This partly 
explains the decline of population in France compared with other 
countries. 

THE FUTURE OF AUSTRALIA. 


“ Statistics that have been prepared by competent authorities in 
Australia show that in the year 1891, when the regular census will 
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be taken, there will be in the Australasian colonies of Great Britain 
not less than 4,000,000 inhabitants. Judging the growth of Austra- 
lia by the progress that has already been made, and by similar 
increases that have taken place in the United States, the statisti- 
cians of the antipodes assert that in a century from this time Austral- 
asia will have a population of 125,000,000 souls; that is, there will 
be upon this southern continent and its adjacent islands a population 
greater than is now found on the continents of North and South 
America. Of course, at that time the increase in population in 
other parts of the world will have gone on. Russia will then have 
more than 200,000,000, Germany 100,000,000, and the United States 
at least 250,000,000 people. But even allowing for gains made 
elsewhere it is evident that at that time Australia will be looked 
upon as one of the great nations of the world, for it hardly needs to 
be said that long before that time the colonial ties that bind the 
colonies to the mother country will have been broken, and the 
Australians will have only those sentimental connections to attach 
them to England that they will share with the members of the 
wide-spread English-speaking race. 

“In the social condition of the Australian people, there is a close 
similarity with the people of the United States. They have also the 
same industry and persistency, the same readiness to take advantage 
of opportunities presented, whereby wealth can be produced with — 
the least amount of labor. Perhaps no better illustration can be 
given of this, than the great success that has attended the raising 
of sheep in these colonies, particularly in that of New South Wales. 
That one colony has a larger number of sheep than all of the United 
States, and the sheep growers, although they pay to those in their 
employ as high wages as are given to those in the employ of sheep 
raisers in the United States, find not the least difficulty in getting 
wool, sending it to London and selling it at prices which would be 
gensidered ruinous by those in this country who are engaged in a 
iia: business. 

“The Australians are able to do this by the shrewdness they have 


shown in making expensive labor go a long way. Just as in the 


oreat wheat farms of our Western States and Territories, the well- 
directed labor of one man accomplishes as much as is produced by 
the misdirected labor of twenty or thirty men similarly employed in 
Europe, so in Australia, in the raising of sheep, the labor cost has 
been reduced to a minimum. Reports recently made upon this sub- 
ject show that one man, having between 30,000 and 40,000 head of 
sheep, has in his employ only six or seven men, except during shear- 
ing season, when he hires such help as is necessary to get his wool 
clip quickly to market. The herding of sheep by means of shep- 
herds has gone almost entirely out of use, as an expensive and un- 
satisfactory method of sheep culture. ‘The large raisers enclose great 
tracts of territory with plain wire fences, and turn the sheep loose in 
these, sending men two or three times a week. to ride around these 
ereat enclosures for the purpose of seeing that the fences have not 
been broken through. 
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“ Another point of comparison between Australia and the United 
States, is the presence in the interior of enormous tracts of so-called 
desert land. It is estimated that 700,000 or 800,000 square miles of 
the area of Australia are of a non-productive character, in conse- 
quence of the absence of rain and the peculiar quality of the soil. 
It is not improbable that the physical difficulties in the way of agri- 
cultural production in this desert section have been overestimated, — 
just as they once were in this country. Thirty years ago the maps 
of the United States had drawn upon them an immense area termed 
the Great American Desert, a tract of territory which it was then 
supposed could no more be used for agricultural purposes than the 
desert of Sahara. But, as we all know, a very large part of this 
so-called desert is now covered by some of the most productive 
farms and wheat fields in the United States. Probably long before 
the continent of Australia has a population of 50,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, it will be found that its great desert regions are not so useless 
as is now assumed, particularly as there is reason for believing that 
at almost any point, by digging down a few feet, an abundant supply 
of water can be obtained.” — Boston Herald. 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The urban population of the United States is shown by the last 
census as follows: In the North Atlantic group of States, including 
all from Pennyslvania to Maine, 48 per cent. live in cities. In the 
South Atlantic group, containing all from Delaware to Florida, 14 
per cent. live in cities. In the Northern Central, including all trom 
Ohio to Dakota, 21 per‘cent. are located in towns and cities. In the 
Southern Central group, including all from Kentucky to Texas, only 
9 per cent. live in cities and towns. The Western group, from 
Montana to California, have 27 per cent. in towns. Rhode Island 
shows the highest proportion in cities, and has 77 per cent. of her 
population in towns. Arkansas has the lowest, only 2 per cent., in 
towns, and North Carolina has only 8 per cent. so situated. The 
North Atlantic group has one-half of its population in towns, while 
the Southern States average only 9 per cent. — National Heonomast. 


LAGER BEER IN AMERICA. 


“Tt may surprise some travellers who have looked in upon the great 
breweries of Munich, Vienna, and other places, on the European con- 
tinent, to be told that in’ the United States there are at least two 
establishments which surpass in the extent of their business the 
largest concerns in Europe, beating anything in Germany. ‘This one 
fact is suggestive of the extent to which the Americans have adopted 
the German beverage, lager beer. For it is the Americans, even 
more than the German-Americans, who are the chief consumers of 
this popular brew of hops and malt. It is one of the curious and 
noteworthy facts of our country’s growth since 1850 that the people 
have grown to appreciate the famous German drink, till they fairly 
outdo the Germans. But the latter constitute an enormous part of 
the present population of the United States. There are more Ger- 
man-Americans to-day in this country than any other class of immi- 
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grants. Great cities in the West, more particularly, are largely 
made up of people of German birth or descent. Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago are examples. In St. Louis is the largest 
lager beer brewery, not only in this country, but in the world. The 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, founded by Eberhard An- 
heuser (now deceased), turns out half a million barrels of beer 
annually. It has branches inascore or more of towns and cities in the 
West and Southwest, and even in Mexico and South America, and 
is steadily extending its business. It has just refused an offer of. 
eight million dollars ($8,000,000) from a wealthy syndicate, and 
seems to expect a much larger business than its present enormous 
one. It claims to surpass the best Munich and Vienna beer. One 
of its best-prized testimonials is the certificate of Professor D. W. 
Lehmann, of the great German Brewers’ Academy at Worms-on-the- 
Rhine, who writes that a competitive chemical test of this St. Louis 
beer with the best brewers’ products from Europe and America, 
shows the St. Louis article to be “the best in every respect.’ St. 
Louis and Milwaukee each has a beer brewery now which surpasses the 
largest and most famous establishment in Germany or in Austria. 
The present production of the former is over 500,000 barrels of 
thirty-one gallons, and of the latter very nearly the same figure, 
_This table shows the relative production, in barrels, of the world’s 
ereatest lager-beer breweries in 1887—the amount being larger 
now :— 

“ Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, St. Louis, 465,493; Phil. 
Best, Milwaukee, 460,840; Spatan, Munich, 413,850; Dreher, 
Vienna, 390,029; Ehret, New York, 876,166; Schlitz, Milwaukee, 
353,133 ; Lowenbrau, Munich, 337,789; St. Marc, Vienna, 327,232; 
Bergner & Engle, Philadelphia, 252,878; Liesing, Vienna, 251,739. 

“The concern which leads the list is said to employ 2,200 men, 
representing in their families about 8,000 people, and to use 1,220,- 
000 bushels of barley (one-third of all that comes to St. Louis), 
and 800,000 pounds of hops. Its use of water equals one-thirtieth 
part of all the water used in St. Louis. It has its glass-works and 
makes its own bottles, using 27,000,000 bottles annually, at a cost 
over $1,000,000. Its plant of steam-engines, its consumption of 
coal, and its general equipment, are on a correspondingly extensive 
scale. And when one stops to think that this is but one establish- 
ment, of a score or more of other great breweries in this country (to 
say nothimg of ascore or two of lesser ones), the thought arises 
that lager beer, whether its mission be approved or not, has become 
a mighty factor in the social problem of the United States, Its sup- 
porters maintain that it does not increase, but tends to diminish, the 
- ruinous tide of intemperance. However that may be, the German- 
Americans donot give up their life-long customs of the Fatherland, but 
find in the foaming lager a common road to social relaxation and 
conviviality which does not lead them into the excesses of whiskey- 
drinking, whatever may be the effect on others who have less self- 
control.” 

Evictions in IRELAND.—“* Twelve comune evicted and their houses 
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burned.” This was the news from Clongorey given in the Dublin 
despatch in yesterday’s Sun. It is a kind of news that has been 
coming from Ireland for many long years. But one can not get 
accustomed to the barbarity of the proceedings, or cease to protest 
against them. It is hard to keep cool while we see the peasants 
flying from their flaming cabins. Such cruelty and incendiarism is 
disgraceful to the British Government, and ought to be forbidden 
by the British people.— Sun. 

CoAL IN Cuina.— Mr. A. Williamson, of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety, Glasgow, says that the total area of the coal fields of China 
proper is about 400,000 square miles. Both the Shansi and Heenan 
coal fields are greater in extent than that of the aggregate of the 
deposits of the principal coal-producing countries of Europe, and in 
other districts of North China the coal fields are alleged to be 
seven times larger than all those of Great Britain. The coal is of 
various descriptions, and it is said that iron ores are found in all parts 
in close proximity to the coal. 

SOCIALISTS IN CHINA. — Private advices from China describe 
the origin and working of a notorious secret society called the Ko-lao 
Hui, which for many years has given trouble, and which quite 
recently has caused commotion in Nankin and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. At Keang-nin, a garrison town near Nankin, a rising was on the 
point of taking place among some Hunan braves stationed there, 
and they had agreed with their confederates to strike a blow at 
Soochow and other large cities when allies were in readiness to 
assist them. The plot was discovered through an intercepted letter, 
and the paper, seals, and correspondence were seized. The ring- 
leaders were arrested and decapitated, and the rising was suppressed. 
Later on a similar rising occurred at Nankin, again among the dis- 
contented soldiers and disbanded-Hunan men of the same society. 
Advantage was taken of the viceroy’s absence to hasten the plot, 
but hig return interfered with the details. The leaders were betrayed, 
seized, and beheaded. | 

The authorities were now thoroughly alarmed, proclamations were 
issued, several regiments of Hunan men were disbanded and sent to 
their native provinces, and soon the trouble ceased. This Ko-lao 
- Hui is described as a society somewhat resembling the Socialists of © 
Europe, and much dreaded by the officials and people of China. 
{t originated during the Taiping rebellion among the soldiers in 
Hunan for the purpose of affording aid to the wounded and the 
families of the men killed in service. The Hunan men served 
all over China, and their mutual-aid society spread over the 
whole country. The aims of the society developed with its growth, 
and a sentiment of equality in worldly possessions and position 
became prevalent among its members. Able and unscrupulous men 
turned these feelings to their own uses, and now the society seeks 
to spread its socialistic views by the rough-and-ready process of 
plunder and rapine. Its doctrines have a natural attraction for all 
the discontented and disreputable members of society, and its ranks 
have lately been largely recruited from the many disbanded soldiers 
now wandering over China.— World. , 
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Demands of the Farmers. 


THE National Farmers’ Alliance at their last meeting adopted the 
following memorial to Congress, which is presented to the readers of 
the JOURNAL because it has had a very limited circulation in the 
daily press. One of the signers of the menoriat is A. J. Streeter, 
late candidate for the presidency. / 

The memorial sets forth the “ financial ee of the ee as 
anomalous, as, while the production of wealth was never greater than 
in the past twenty years, the condition of the wealth producer is 
rapidly retrograding. The farmers are sinking deeper and deeper in 
debt, until it is a rare thing to find a farm which is not heavily | 
mortgaged, and tenant farmers are coming to be the rule, while fail- 
ures of country merchants and small dealers are of daily occurrence. 
In addition to this heavy private indebtedness there is a corporate 
and municipal debt of appalling magnitude, causing a still heavier 
drain upon the energies of the people. 

“The artisans and laborers are finding the conditions for making a 
living harder and harder in every branch of industry ; and many are 
unable to obtain employment at all, hence the greatest privation and 
suffering is found on every hand. 

“ As a result, riots, strikes, and bloodshed have occurred, and are 
liable to occur again, and a chasm is made between labor and capital 
which ought not to exist. 

“On the other hand, forced by a continually narrowing margin of 
profit to reduce expenses and secure safety for investments, manu- 
facturers and dealers are driven to combine to accomplish these ends, 
and trusts, pernicious, formidable, and tyrannical, are rapidly being 
formed. Meantime, there are two classes of men above the reach of 
adverse financial fortune, and they are the money loaners and rail- 
road owners; they are reaping a rich harvest of wealth, unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. 

“Your memorialists believe that as these disorders are financial in 
their character, their causes may be found in the financial system of 
the country. 

“ First, the volume of the currency furnished by the government is 
— insufficient to transact the business of the country upon a eash basis, 
and the people are therefore forced to do it upon a credit basis. This 
must be apparent at a glance. 

“In 1865 we had about $1,900,000,000 currency of all kinds in cir- 
culation; we had only 31,000,000 of population, of which 10,000,000, 
people of the Southern States were then just beginning again to use 
our money. We were then doing business upon a cash basis; we 
were free from debt and prosperous. _We were in that condition in 
spite of an exhaustive war and solely by virtue of the volume of 
currency made necessary by the war. We have now of all kinds of 
money less than $1,600,000,000. We have over 60,000,000 of popu- 
lation instead of 31,000,000, and our annual production, by virtue of 
our extended agriculture and the increased use of mechanical appli- 
ances, is three times what it was then, thus making a relative 
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decrease of two-thirds in our money volume. We are now univer- 
sally in debt, only a few of our people are prospering, and they at the 
expense of all the rest. It is obvious from this comparison that the 
great evilis a restricted volume of money. 

“We believe that, money being the instrumentality by which 
commodities are exchanged, an inadequate volume of it means 
stagnation to trade, low prices, diminished reward for labor, “re- 
stricted production, and an increase of the weight of existing obli- 
gations. 

“ Your memorialists invite your attention to the pregnant fact that 
prices of products measure the reward of labor and the value of 
interest. As prices shrink the reward of labor diminishes and the 
value of interest increases. Thus while production brings to the 
debtor less reward, interest commands more of his products. Hence 
in both directions is the indebted producer scathed, while with every 
successive fall in prices the money-lender commands more of the 
proceeds of his labor. 

“The prodigious concentration of wealth in our cities, and in few 
hands, is also the logical outgrowth of this depression of prices, 
coupled with the accumulative power of interest. To illustrate this 
absorption, take for example our 4,000,000,000 of watered railroad 
securities, which bear about 4 per cent. interest. Allow 3 per cent., 
reloaned semi-annually, and the principal will double in. twenty- 
three and one-half years. Say twenty-four years, and carry the com- 
putation forward one hundred and twenty years, and we have the 
enormous sum of $1,280,000,000,000 — twice and a half the value of 
all the property of the United States. 

“Take the $150,000,000 on the farms of Nebraska at 7 per cent. in- 
terest, which is less than the interest actually being paid. Reloaned 
semi-annually it doubles in ten years. Carry the computation for- 
ward fifty years, and the prodigious sum of %4,800,000,000 is 
produced. 3 | 

“Your memorialists respectfully represent that the depression in 
prices, stagnation in trade, recurring labor troubles, and increasing | 
debt, can only be arrested by a larger &upply of money relative to 
production, and that this end cannot be secured under the present 
system by which the government furnishes money to the people. | 

‘Money is loaned by the government on the security of United 
States bonds, at cost of issue, to a small class of citizens, who reloan 
it to the people at exorbitant rates of interest. It is dificult to see 
any necessity for the intervention of this small class between the 
government and the people. It is also difficult to see why bonds, 
which are variable in quantity and value, and which may have their 
value greatly impaired by a public calamity, should be preferred as 
security to land, which is invariable in quantity, of less changing 
‘value, and forms the basis of all production. 

“Land isthe ultimate and natural security of all money. Whether 
borrowed by the banker, merchant, manufacturer, or farmer, its 
security and interest for its use must be found in the production of 
land and labor. This being the case, your memorialists consider the 
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loaning money direct to the people, on land security, at cost of issue, 
a more just and equitable way of putting money in circulation than 
the present method.” 

The memorial concludes by asking Congress to issue an increased 
volume of money, to be issued direct to the people on land security, 
at a low rate of interest, to the end that an adequate medium for the 
ee of commodities may be had, the prices of products and 
labor increased, and prosperity restored to the people. 

The position of the memorialists is probably too pessimistic a view 
of the situation, but it is clear that an ampler supply of mon ey would 
lower the rate of interest, assist all industrial pursuits, and give the 
country the same prosperity which it enjoved in the midst of a 
ruinous war, on account of the ample issue of money, notwithstanding 
the corrupt legislation by which its value was depreciated. 





Fascination — Animal and Human. 


CAN THE RATTLESNAKE CHARM ? 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 20.— “Do I believe rattlesnakes are 
able to charm birds and animals?” said a naturalist of local reputa- 
tion. “That is a question that has been asked from time out of 
mind, and answered both negatively and affirmatively. Judging 


from my observations and experiments I am prepared to say posi-— 


tively that I do believe the rattlesnake can charm or mesmerize or 
paralyze, or whatever is the most correct term for the condition it 
brings upon its subjects, and that it cannot only charm birds and 
animals, but that there is not a man living who can long withstand 
the terrible fascination of the rattlesnake’s eye if he cares to test his 
ability by gazing into the eye when the reptile is excited and angry, 
using a strong glass in making the test. Any person who is familiar 
with the eyes of this deadly reptile ought not to doubt that the 


serpent possesses the power that so many naturalists deny. [Even . 


the eye of a dead rattlesnake, no matter how long the snake may 
have been dead, has a terribly mahegnant expression, and one that 
will make the most indifferent observer turn cold. When the reptile 
is alive and quivering with excitement, his brilliant length coiled 
like a painted spiral, the flat, vicious head raised and curved above 
the folds, and the far-sounding rattle vibrating as rapidly as a hum- 
ming-bird’s wing, there is nothing in all nature so dreadful in its ap- 
pearance as the eye that glitters and glares above all this deadly 


beauty, and I am satisfied that it is not only enough to strike birds and 


animals, but men, with irresistible, horrible nightmare, from which 
they are unable to arouse themselves until some disturbing force 
breaks the malignant spell. I would like to see the man who can look 
upon the eye of an angered rattlesnake through a strong glass, one 
that will draw the reptile apparently as close as a foot or so to the 
observer, and retain his gaze more than a minute without feeling him- 
self irresistibly fascinated by the terror of it, an indescribable disin- 
clination to withdraw his gaze in spite of the feeling of horror the 
awful eye inspires. I have tried the experiment a score of times. 


+ 
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I am as strong in nerve as the next man, and have been used to 
handling and studying reptiles of all kinds all my life, but I have 
never yet been able to overcome the influence of the rattlesnake’s 
eye. | 

“J have seen many instances of this influence on birds and 
animals. I remember once I was fishing in the Juniata river, and 
my attention was attracted by the strange actions of a robin that 
fluttered and poised over a spot near the top of a stone wall, which 
protected the towpath of the canal that runs parallel with the river 
for some miles. I approached the spot cautiously until I got within 
five feet of the bird, which paid no attention whatever to my pres- 
ence, but continued to frantically flutter within two feet of the wall. 
Glancing up, I discovered the cause of the bird’s strange actions. 
Coiled in a hole that had been made by the falling out of a good-sized 
stone from near the top of the crude masonry, and directly opposite 
the frantic robin, lay a rattlesnake, his deadly head upraised, his eyes 
glaring, and his red tongue darting in and out of his mouth like 
little jets of flame. The robin was unmistakably under the influence 
of the rattlesnake’s mesmeric eye. It made frequent efforts to fly 
away up and down the stream, but it never got more than two feet 
either way. The snake turned his head whichever way the poor 
bird moved, and held it powerless with its awful gaze. Although I 
drew up so close that I could have touched the snake, it apparently 
did not notice me, so absorbed was it in fascinating the robin. I 
watched the proceeding for a minute, and then drew my revolver 
and shot the snake’s head off. The robin fluttered a few seconds 
longer, and then flew in a dazed way and alighted on the wall not 
more than six feet below where I stood. It remained there for at 
least a minute, with its wings’ raised an inch or so, as you have seen 
birds on hot summer days. ‘Then it seemed to recover itself, and 
flew away. There could be no mistaking the fact that this was 
a genuine case of rattlesnake charming. i 

‘ Another time I was walking through the woods when I saw 
a chipmunk sitting on a low stump, every muscle drawn to its great- 
est tension, and the little animal gazing steadily ahead, its eyes fixed 
and staring. I walked on. The chipmunk did not move. I followed 
its staring gaze,and saw a rattlesnake, coiled as they always coil, 
and its eyes glittering like little coals of fire. I had my gun, and 
quickly put an end to the serpent’s further mesmeric exercise. ‘The 
strange part of the incident was that the chipmunk fell from the 
stump dead at the report of the gun. I thought that some stray 
shot might have struck it, although such a thing was highly improb- 
able. JI examined the little animal thoroughly. There was not a 
mark upon it. So strongly was the squirrel under the influence of 
the snake, as I positively believe, that its very existence had become 
merged with that of the rattlesnake’s. When the snake was killed 
the chipmunk’s life was simultaneously ended. 

« A person catnot be a close observer of rattlesnakes long betore he 
will discover a good many curious things about them. I have found 
out that there are at least three living things that a rattlesnake is in 
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mortal fear of, and they are bats, hogs, and deer. I discovered the 
fear a rattlesnake has of bats by putting one in the cage of a very 
fierce rattler I once had. I thought he would go crazy when the bat 
dropped down by his side. He got in the furthest corner of the cage, 
and coiled himself up and actually hid his head. The bat flitted 
about in the cage, which was a very roomy one, now and then skim- 
ming the folds of the snake, who would only sound his rattles the 
louder and draw himself closer down in the corner. When I fished 
the bat out, the snake slowly unwound himself and came out of hid- 
ing. I tried the experiment several times, not only on that snake 
but on others, and always with the same result. 

“ Everybody knows how hogs that run in the woods in localities 
where rattlesnakes are found will soon drive the reptiles out of the 
neighborhood. They will go into a den of rattlesnakes if they can 
get in, and attack the snakes furiously, tramping them beneath their 
feet and tearing them apart with their teeth. The bite of a rattle- 
snake has no effect whatever on a hog. Deer hunt out rattlesnakes 
in the same way, cutting them to pieces by blows from their sharp 
hoofs. Many woodsmen claim that an apparent increase of rattle- 
snakes in some parts of Pennsylvania is due to the killing off of the 
deer or the driving of them out of those regions. There is another 
thing that the rattlesnake fears that I forgot to mention, and that is 
the black snake. The black snake will squeeze the life out of a 
rattler in a very short time, and no rattlesnake will stay long where 
there is a black one, if he can get away. ‘There is an exception, 
however. When it comes time for snakes to gather into their winter- 
ing places, the black snake and the rattler and all other kinds of 
serpents take up their quarters with one another as peaceful as 
lambs. 

“T have seen only two persons in my life who were bitten by 
rattlesnakes, and only one of them died, although the same treat- 
ment was used in doctoring both. Poultices made of molasses and 
table salt, the latter stirred in the molasses until it was as thick as 
butter, kept on the wounds made by the snakes’ fangs, and the usual 
generous doses of whiskey, was the treatment in both cases. One 
man, a young one, with a healthy constitution, was well in five days. 
Ihe other man, a middle-aged man, and not phy sically strong, died 
in two days. 

‘A human being seems to be the only creature that suffers pain 
from a rattlesnake bite. Everything else that I ever saw that had 
been bitten by one of the reptiles acted as if it had been chloroformed. 
You can hardly see where a snake’s fangs enter the flesh, and not a 
drop of blood flows from the wound. Inflammation sets in at once. 
The breath comes hard and short. In dumb animals paralysis soon 


occurs in the hind parts. ‘The}blood leaves the extremities and be- — 


comes thin. The heart of any animal that dies from rattlesnake 


poison will always be found to be filled with blood in a thin, fluid ~ 


state, instead of being coagulated, as it will be ina human being. 


My experience has been that the number of rattles on a rattlesnake — 


are no indication of its age, the popular belief in that respect to the. 
contrary notwithstanding.” 
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(The blood in man, under the influence of rapidly fatal poisons, 
does not coagulate, but becomes more fluid, as under the influence 
of severe fever.— Ep. JOURNAL.) . 


CAN THE CAT CHARM ? 


DeEvut, April 20.— William Youmans of this village is noted for 
his studies in natural history. He is a brother of ex-Chief Clerk 
Youmans of the national Treasury Department, and a great story 
teller. He is now relating an incident which he says interests him 
more than anything else he has witnessed in years. 

On the grounds of his fine residence here Mr. William Youmans 
has an artificial trout pond. He takes great delight in feeding and 
watching the habits of these fish. Of late he has noticed a diminution 
from day to day in their number. Investigation satisfied him that 
no one had taken any trout by theft, as a powerful watch-dog guarded 
the premises day and night. He saw kinefishers sailing over the 
pond in the air, but satisfied himself that they had not despoiled the 
pond. He next turned his attention to two household cats who were 
getting sleek and fat, but seemed to eat much less food than was ' 
their wont. | 

One day he caught one of his cats eating a trout, but was at a loss to 
see how the feline had captured it. This set him to watching the cats. | 
In a day or two he traced one of the cats to the pond, and, hiding be- 
hind a tree, saw the cat approach the edge of the water, put its nose 
level with the surface of the pond, and fix its gaze intently upon 
some object. After remaining in that position some little time some 
strange noise near by frightened the cat away. Mr. Youmans rushed 
to the spot and found a good-sized trout apparently disabled within 
a few inches of where the cat was crouched. He touched it with his 
cane, when the fish acted as' though it had been mesmerized. It 
shortly came out of its dazed condition, and swam slowly out to the 
centre of the pond. 

Mr. Youmans thinks there is no doubt that the cat remained 
perfectly still on the margin of the pond until it caught the eye 
of the trout, and that then, as snakes charm birds and squirrels, the 
feline charmed or mesmerized the fish, which approached nearer and 
nearer until puss could almost grab it. 

Mr. Youmans is watching for another opportunity, hoping to follow 
the cat to the end of the programme. — NV. Y. Sun. 

WHAT CAN SNAKES DO. 


New Maprip, Mo., May 2.— Three different incidents of snakes 
charming birds have fallen under my own observation. Once I saw 
a blue-jay charmed by what is known as the “blue racer” snake. 
The next instance was a red-bird charmed by a “blue racer,” and 
the next was a cat-bird charmed by a “cow sucker.” As these snakes 
are classed as non-poisonous, they ceuld not have bitten the birds 
and then quietly awaited their death. In the first case the bird was 
in an apple-tree, some ten or twelve feet from the ground, when its 
attention was first arrested. The other two were somewhat under the 
influence of the snake’s charm when first observed. I would judge that 
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it takes from one to two hours for a snake to bring a bird completely 
under the spell, which they can most certainly do if not disturbed 
after the bird’s attention is once gained. | 

I have never seen a snake charm a frog, though I have seen them 
catch frogs often. They are more than a match for a frog in a foot- 
race; consequently they have frog legs to eat whenever they wish, 
provided the frogs canbe found. The greatest trouble is to swallow~ 
the frog after catching him. The frog is swallowed heels first. 
Whether this is a preference on the part of the snake or whether it 
is because this is the first part overtaken and laid hold of, I do not 
know. When caught the poor frog cries out in the most pitiful 
terror. Then the struggle of life and death begins, with determined 
animal instinct on the part of the snake, nay, I might say with 
devilish triumph —for he knows that victory. is sure in the end 
— and almost human horror on the frog’s part. The instant a snake 
seizes a hind leg it is swallowed, and the hard part of the job is to 
get hold of the other leg without releasing the one he already has. 

The frog soon finds it useless to struggle to release the leg already 
swallowed by the snake, and seems to realize that its only hope is to 
keep the leg that is free out of that horrible mouth which has such 
wonderful suction power. I once saw a garter snake push a frog 
over thirty yards endeavoring to force the leg of the frog that was 
free against some obstruction, that it might get a hold upon that 
also. It finally succeeded, and the struggle was soon over after that. 
When both hind legs are once in the snake’s power, a deeper horror 
seems to take possession of the poor little creature who. has battled 
so hard for life; its eyes dilate with terror and assume a glassy stare, 
its whole body is stupefied, paralyzed with an awful dread of its im- 
pending fate. — St. Louis Republic. 


HUMAN FASCINATION. 


THE story has been told of a Mr. 8., whose fascinating powers 
were so great that he could make a shopkeeper accept a bill for more/ 
than its face value and return more change than was due, and even 
make a bank officer accept a two dollar bill as twenty dollars. The 


announcement, however, suspiciously resembled a puff on Mr. S._ 


But there are many examples of the control of certain persons over 


their dupes. The latest example is in high life. The London cor-_ 


respondent of the Sun says : — 

* Ann O’Dela Diss Debar sinks into abashed obscurity when con- 
fronted by Mme. Christich, of Servia. ‘The latter has dethroned a 
king and acted as the agent of one of Russia’s most pronounced and 
gratifying successes. The last story which comes from Belgrade 
concerning ex-King Milan’s absolute and unquestioning subser- 
viency to a woman who asserts that she is a medium is credited in 


official circles here. Ihave direct and indubitable evidence that it is © 
vouched for by Her Majesty’s chargé d’affaires at Belgrade. The © 


ample and flabby proportions of Mrs. Diss Debar are duplicated in 


the parenthetical outlines of the Christich, though in a lesser degree. — 


If the Christich kicks the beam at a shade lower figure than the fat 
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princess of New York, she makes up for the deficiency in weight by 
a severity of purpose which laughs politics to scorn. 

_ “ Ex-King Milan, though dissipated and depraved, is a man of nota- 
ble attainments, one of ‘the most accomplished of modern princes, 
and a man familiar with all the foibles and fallacies of Paris and 
London. His subserviency to the big and majestic Mme. Christich 
is absolute. He abdicated his throne, according to the best informa- 
tion, while laboring under the influence of. spiritualism. Milan 
thought Christich was a medium through whom he was receiving 
divine instructions, and when he announced his abdication he did so 
with the manner of a man in a trance. His eyes were glazed, his 
manner constrained to a painful degree, and his whole demeanor was 
that of a man swayed by an irresistible outside influence. Since he 
has given up all care for his country, he has resigned himself abso- 
lutely to the medium’s society. She is rich, massive, and impressive, 
and she has accomplished by a bit of hokus-pokus an end for which 
Russia had schemed in other ways in vain. 

FASCINATION IN LOW LIFE. 

The Norwich, Conn., correspondent of the New York World, tells 
a remarkable story of the woman Eva M. Crosby, just sentenced to 
the penitentiary for the murder of Emma Jane Burdick. She had a 
fascinating power over Emma, and still greater power over her hus- 
band Crosby, of whom he says ; — 

“Crosby, while not a man of great fie of character, was by no 
means a craven during the early | years of his married life. After the 
birth of the. first child, however, a great change came over him. He 
became completely dominated by his wife’s will. So absolute was 
her control that she could frequently compel him to perform a certain 
action by mere mental direction. Often she would sit with her chin 
resting on her hands, and, fixing her little beady eyes on his face, | 
would make him shake like an aspen leaf, while the perspiration 
gathered on his forehead. Crosby did not dare to call his soul his 
own. It wasin testimony during the trial that on one occasion, when 
the wood was too wet to burn, Mrs. Crosby threw stick after stick at 
the meek creature, hitting him in the head and face and compelling 
him to go to the woodshed and get dry fuel. Again (and this was 
sworn to by reputable witnesses) she exhibited her complete mastery 
by telling her husband that he was not the father of her youngest 
child, but that it belonged to Charlie Mahan. Time and time again 
has she kissed and fondled her lover in her husband’s presence. ‘It 
took only one glance from those snaky eyes of hers to put the poor 
man ina tremble, and to check the remonstrance that might have 
been fluttering in his throat.” 

Crosby was found hanging in his woodshed and the girl Emma 
murdered and buried ina swamp. It was believed that Crosby was 
the passive tool of his wife. The murdered girl had beconie the rival 
of Mrs: Crosby for the illicit love of the man named Mahan. 

A HYPNOTIZING HERB. 

EVEN the vegetable kingdom has a fascinating power, according to 

a statement in La Luz as follows: — 
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“The deputy of Oaxaca, Mr. Perfect Carrera, has taken to the city 
of Mexico a plant that grows in Mixteca, which the natives call the 
‘herb of prophecy. It is taken in various doses, and in a few 


moments a sleep is produced similar in all respects to, and we might — 


say identical with, the hypnotic state—for the patient answers, 
with closed eyes, questions that are put to him, and is completely in- 
sensible. The pathologic state induced on whomsoever partakes of 
the herb, brings with it a kind of prophetic gift and double sight. 
Furthermore, he loses his will, is completely under the control of 
another to such a degree that the sleeping person would leap from a 
balcony, shoot, or stab himself with a dagger, at any moment, if 


ordered to do so. On returning to himself he remembers nothing of 


what he has-done.”’ 
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AND OTHER MEDICAL NEWS. 


THE case of a German woman named Hannah Beeze, who has ~ 


been in St. Luke’s Hospital, has been considerably discussed for a 
few days among the medical fraternity. She was a victim of the 
rare disease known as ergotism, resultant from eating rye meal. Her 
malady was at first diagnosed as leprosy. It began with the most 
agonizing pains, which ran all over the body, seemingly from a cen- 
tral point in the spine midway between the shoulders. The agony 
was so intense that opiates had little effect, and the only relief 
was obtained from a free use of chloroform. This condition was 
superseded by one directly opposite. She lost the sense of feeling 
entirely. Needles could be inserted into any part of the body, ex- 
cept the head and neck, without producing any shock, and the 
severest tests were tried without awakening the least sensation. 
She still had the power of motion in a measure, but lacked con- 
fidence, and would not try to help herself in any way. 

Her mind was also affected, and she often talked about dreams, 
all of which had the element of horror uppermost. This condition 
was followed by spasms, nausea, vomiting, and great exhaustion, 
and when these subsided the entire body became dark and had 
the appearance of being in the early stage of mortification. The 
temperature ran up to 110 degrees, which is indicative of a speedy 
death, and yet the patient did not die. ‘The body grew blacker 
steadily, and finally small ulcers appeared on the hands and feet. 
They rapidly extended over the hands and arms, but only two came 
out on the body. The extremities were simply frightful; often the 


ulcers had extended so that the arms and legs were a solid mass of , 


pus centres. ' 

Both the nature and cause of the disease remained obscure until 
the consulting surgeon learned from the patient that she was 
passionately fond of rye meal, and had long been in the habit of 
eating it uncooked. ‘Then it became easy enough to diagnose the 
disease as a pure type of ergotism, which is caused by the ergot in 
the rye in its natural state. Thete is no record of a similar case in 
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this part of the world. This disease is found among the natives of 
ena and South America, and is mistaken for leprosy. It is usually 
atal. 

The physician searched high and low in the medical books for a 
cure, but could not find anything more than a few hints on the 
plan of treatment: that proved to be of no use. Being thrown 
upon his own resources he invented a mode of treatment that proved 
successful. 7 | 

The first step was to make an examination of the bones, in the 
arms and legs, to see if there was any caries. This was done by 
making incisions in different places. The bone was found to be 
healthy except in four toes, and these were amputated after the 
patient had been anesthetized. The next step was to stop the pro- 
gress of decay, the formation of ulcers, and to create new tissue to 
supply that which had been destroyed by the ulcers. The ulcera- 
tion was altogether too extensive to transplant live tissue from 
another body, and the surgeon determined to try and build up the 
body by sponge grafting. 

It was a bold undertaking, requiring great skill and patience to 
make it successiul.. The finest quality of sponges were used. They 
were given a bath in diluted nitro-muriatic acid for seventy-two 
hours, then washed in water and liquor potassz, and finally allowed 
to soak in a weak solution of carbolic acid. Before being thus 
treated the sponges were cut into slices one-quarter of an inch in 
thickness. All the cretaceous materials were destroyed, and only 
the horny framework of the sponge remained. In preparing the 
legs and arms for the sponges the ulcers were scraped and all the : 
good tissues united while the patient was under ether. 

The strips of sponge were then carefully laid closely together 
until every part of the diseased tissue was covered in the arms and 
legs. Fine strips of sticking plaster were used to hold the sponges 
together, and the whole was firmly bound in bandages dipped in a 
carbolic solution. Turpentine, camphor, and wine were given inter- 
nally for several days before’ the operation, and were also continued 
afterward. | 

The effect upon the ulcerated tissue was remarkable. All the 
‘sponges were adherent inside of forty-eight hours, and the growth of 
new tissue followed at once. Guant cells were thrown out into all 
the little canals in the sponge until they were filled up. Then fine 
streaks of red that under the microscope were found to be blood 
vessels were developed, and with the blood came nerves and 
vitality. . 

A small section of sponge was cut from the calf at the end of two 
weeks, and it was’ almost solid. When the sponge was cut it bled 
freely, the same as if the leg had been cut. After three weeks 
there was a marked change in the sponge. It had the appearance 
of raw beef, and was very sensitive to the touch. | : 

The carbolic solution was frequently applied to the dressing. 

As if it had been pressed by a magic wand, the sponge slowly 
faded from view and was converted into good, healthy tissue. The 
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only explanation of this marvellous change is that a sponge is an 
animal tissue, and does not act as a foreign body and set up inflam- 
mation and blood poisoning. | 

At the end of six weeks small specks of white appeared, and 
indicated that the sponge had been entirely absorbed, and that skin 
was forming. This process took the most’ time, and it seemed 
doubtful at times if the skin would ever be perfected. But it 
finally healed, and both legs and arms were completely covered by 
tissue and skin, and the ulcers were entirely wiped out of existence. 
The flesh, of course, shows many scars and irregularities, but is 
sound, and, save great sensitiveness, which will diminish in time, it is 
as good as new. ‘The patient’s health improved as the ulcers healed, 
~and she will be discharged in a few days. The only way a surgeon 
of the old school could have relieved. this patient would have been 
by amputation of the arms and legs, ane death would have been 
preferable. — Hartford Times. 

MEDICAL PROGRESS. —It is pleasant to see in Russia an appar- 
ent exception to the creedal monotony and conventional regularity of 
medical schools. Last year there were over a hundred female. 
students attending the medical course at St. Petersburg, and many 
influential ladies, including the Empress, have manifested their 
interest. This movement is full of promise for Russia, but unfor- 
tunately their liberal sentiments have brought them under the 
persecution of the Czar and his stern minister, Tolstoi. They look - 
upon medical students as a dangerous class, and a large number of 
these young ladies have been arrested and persecuted, or sent out of 
the city, for assembling with other,students, to celebrate the ace 
fifth anniversary ‘of the poet Bogolintzoff’s death. 

AN ENLIGHTENED PHYSICIAN sent the following letter last year 
from St. Louis, but, like many other good things, it was crowded out 
of the JouRNAL. It shows that medical colleges are not always able 
to stultify their pupils. 

«Sorry you didn’t enlarge the JOURNAL OF MAN. Hope you 
have committed your vast collection of psychological observations to 
paper, so that there will be no danger of their being lost to man- 
kind in the event of your sudden demise. Am listening to a course 
of lectures by a prominent alienist, and every day shows me how 
little even the most eminent men in the medical profession know of 
the human mind and the laws which govern it. 

‘Your labors will be appreciated by the many instead of the 
few, but Iam afraid you will have to be content with the succeeding 
generation’s tribute, and not expect too much from this. Instead of 
studying the grandest problem of natur 
will for many years yet investigate the laws which govern the 
crowing of cocks at midnight and other trivialities which you de- 
scribe. Five or six young M. D.’s here intend to band together to 
look over the field which is so broad and fertile, and they will doubt- 
less fully investigate the facts which you first brought to notice 
nearly fifty years ago. They will form a nucleus for the spread of 
broader views among the medical fr aTeCEAGY : 
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“JT have heard a good deal of Charcot of late, but when I hear 
his name linked with certain things I gather a‘ little knot around 
me and relate how Dr. Buchanan, of Cincinnati, fifty years ago 
demonstrated exactly the same thing. ‘Honor to whom honor is due.’ 
I wish you to feel that your labors are recognized at their full value 
by members of your own profession, although the delegation is not 


as large as it ought to be. Wishing you every success and a 


healthy life to the age of one hundred and over. — Yours sincerely.” 


MeEpIcAL STATISTIcs.— At the annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Eclectic Medical Association, Dr. 8. B. Munn made a report on 
medical statistics, and urged Eclectics to keep records of their 
patients and mortality. In his own case he had noted significant facts. 
Last year in an epidemic of dysentery, very mortal, he treated 73 
patients, all of whom recovered. He had 200 patients and only 12 
- deaths that year. Several were moribund when he was called. 

In 1885 the city of Waterbury, with an estimated population of 
30,000, had 529 deaths. Dr. Munn had 1,053 patients, and only 9 
deaths —1 in 117. The others averaged 16° deaths to every physi- 
cian, with a far less rate of patients to take them from.— #. WM. 
Journal. ; 

Wherever medical statistics have been collected, they show that 
there is a vast difference in mortality between the old and the new 
systems of practice. , 

REMARKABLE CASE OF HypROPHOBIA.—A son of Jacob Bar- 
clay, a well-to-do farmer ten miles from Wooster, O., was bitten on the 
upper lip by the family dog eight years ago, when in his third year. 
The dog proved to be mad and was killed. Early in February, 1889, 
an attack of hydrophobia came on, in which he barked like a dog, 
and attempted to bite those around him. In his paroxysms he had 
extraordinary strength. The physicians gave aconite in large doses, 
and hydrate of chloral as a sedative, with salicylate of soda to coun- 
-teract the poison, and a cure was effected. JI am disposed to con- 
sider the salicylate of soda the most important remedy in this case, 
and to recommend its use in similar cases. | 

TypHoip Frvrer,— “Dr. Simon Baruch publishes a _ paper 
in the Medical Record on the treatment of typhoid fever which 
will interest not only those of the medical profession but 
thousands of other people whose attention has been arrested 
by the startling mortality attending this disease,’ says the 
Philadelphia Record. ‘Dr. Baruch shows that under the pres- 
ent expectant, antipyretic’ treatment —- which consists in nour- 
ishing the patient, placing him in good hygienic surroundings, 
combating complications, and reducing the temperature — the death- 
rate is appalling. Dr. Baruch advocates the abandonment of the 
present method of treatment and the substitution of the cold-bath 
treatment, so successfully practised in the German military hospitals. 
Without burdening the reader with the methods of the cold water 
system, which:are the province of the physician, it is worth while 
to note the valuable results attained. Out of 19,017 cases treated 
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with ‘all kinds of cold baths,’ there was a mortality of 7.9 per cent. 
Out of 2,841 cases in which the treatment was ‘ intermediate, with 
water,’ the mortality was 12.2 per cent. Out of 2,198 cases treated 
with ‘ strict cold baths,’ the mortality was 1.7 per cent. These facts” 
challenge consideration. If cold baths will cure typhoid fever, cold 
baths should be insisted upon.” — Boston Record. 
THE SKIN CONTROLLED BY THE ConsTITUTION. — “ The Académie 
de Médecine in Paris has received news of an interesting operation 
which lately took place in Germany. A colored man was treated 
at Leipsic for some cutaneous trouble, and it was found necessary to 
substitute the flesh of several white people for some of his own that 
had to be cut away. These particles in a short time grew darker, 
and finally became the color of the rest of his body. ‘This strange 
result led the physicians to reverse the operation, and the flesh of a 
colored person having been ingrafted on that of a white man in a 
short time lost its color and became light like the rest.” 
INFANTICIDE.— The greatest sensation in Chicago during my 
recent sojourn in that city was caused by the revelations of the 


Times’ reporters in regard to the prevalence of infanticide in that ~ 


city. The “girl reporter,” presumably the same who last summer 
made such startling disclosures in regard to the treatment of sew- 
ing women and girls in the workshops of Chicago, took it upon 
herself to interview the doctors and midwives of the city in regard 
to this matter. Representing herself as one of the “unfortunates ” 
who had “loved not wisely but too well,” she found that some hun- 
dreds of physicians and midwives were in the habit of giving “help” 
to such for a “suitable consideration.” The list of names given 
includes some of the best known and most highly respected physi- 
cians in the city. The publication of these interviews has roused 
the ire of the doctors and midwives implicated, and several slander 
suits have already been commenced. On the other hand the Zvmes 
publishes letters almost without number, in which its course is 
commended by physicians, clergymen, and others. — Correspondent 
of * Lucifer.” 

BEE STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM.— One Dr. Terc, in England, is 


advocating the sting of bees as a remedy for rheumatisni. He | 


declares that he has treated with success 175 cases and has given in 
all 39,000 stings. 

EvUcALYPTUS AND Mosquirors.— W. 8. Sanders says in the 
Tulare Register: “I have more of these trees (eucalyptus) growing 


than can be found anywhere else in the San Joaquin valley — great 


monsters 120 feet tall, containing ever a cord of wood each, grown 
from seed in the past ten years. You can see my eucalyptus groves 


from the cars of the Southern Pacific Railroad from Goshen to — 


Fowler, a distance of over twenty miles. I wish to add a fact to 
your recommendation of this tree -—a fact too important to be over- 
looked. The eucalyptus globulus, when grown in large quantities, 
Gives entire exemption from mosquitoes. Here at my home we 
have acres of dense shade, a big, sluggish ditch that is always full 


of water, and in all of our prolonged summer and autumn heat | 
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never a mosquito, while among the willows of King’s River, two 
miles away, they swarm at times in clouds and literally devour their 
unprotected victims.” 

PuzzLIne Twins.— The Boston Globe has been hunting for twins 
and found something less than a score whose mutual resemblance is 
so close as to puzzle their friends. The latest twin trick occurred at 
New York. One of the twins being about to marry, his brother sent 
him off by a false message, and while he was gone married the girl 
himself. The victim of the joke has appealed to the law. 


a 9 


Prison Fieform, and other Progress. 

“We have received a most interesting product of convict labor. 
It is inthe shape of a little book of a hundred or more pages, 
grouping together a number of papers and reports regarding the 
singular experiment in prison management which has been in pro- 
gress for some years at Elmira Reformatory. It is printed by the 
prisoners themselves. Comparatively little seems to be known by 
the general public regarding the Elmira system. Only such convicts 
are sent there as have never been in State prison before. ‘They are 
sentenced to an indefinite term, subject to the discretion of the board 
of managers, but cannot be detained longer than the maximum 
period for which they might have been imprisoned under the law. 
If, for example, a man has been convicted of burglary, he may be 
kept in Elmira for ten years, but no longer, because that is the maxi- 
mum sentence under the law. But if the superintendent, Mr. 
Brockway —who is practically the head of the institution — believes 
from his record there that he will lead an honest life on emerging, 
he may be discharged at any time over one year. 

“To obtain his release he must get'a perfect record in three 
branches — for good conduct, zeal, and efficiency as a workman, and 
proficiency and diligence as a scholar. In this latter field is found 
the distinguishing characteristic of the Elmira system. It is, in 
fact, a school for convicts, and the results are surprising. On the 
average, it is said, 60 per cent. of “convicts released from other 
prisons find their way back, but thus far 80 per cent. of the discharges 
from the Elmira Reformatory during the eight years the experiment 
has been continued are believed to be permanent reformations. 
Every improvement has been introduced, not inconsistent with 
proper discipline, looking to the health and well-being of convicts. 
Strenuous efforts have also been made to surround them with cheer- 
ful and elevating influences. : 

“The Elmira system proceeds upon the principle that a thorough 
and lasting reform can only be obtained through a decided change 
in the character of the convict. At Elmira the convict is not in- 
vited to read. He is compelled to study and to work over his books 
as he does over his bench in the workshop, because it is only by mak- 
ing a perfect record as a scholar as well as in the other two branches 
that he can shorten his sentence. The schools are held in the even- 
ing after the eight hours of labor required in the shops have been 
performed. 
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“The experience of those engaged in this work is directly 
against the theory that intellectual development only increases the 
capacity of the criminal for wickedness. They find, on the other 
hand, that even the so-called intelligent criminal seems mentally 
deficient as soon as he passes out of the groove in which he has been 
accustomed to exercise his cunning. He takes narrow and distorted 
views of life. The process of intellectual culture which is carried 
on in this institution, we believe, broadens the convict’s mind until 
he is lifted out of this narrow groove and is able to see the wisdom 
of good morals. ‘The experiment is unique, and may have a most 
important influence upon the future\of penal science.’—WNew York 
Tribune. 

The mozal culture at Lancaster, Ohio, as described in the **New 
Education,” has been still more successful in reforming criminals. 

Cassava, A New Foop Puant.— The Garden and Forest says: 
Of recent additions to the food plants of this country perhaps none 
deserves as much notice as the sweet cassava (Manihot Aipi). It 
seems to have been proved beyond question that on the southern 
border of the United States there are considerable areas admirably 
adapted to growing this remarkable plant as a staple article of home 
consumption, while in Florida, at least, its manufacture into starch, 
tapioca, and glucose ought to become a leading industry. 

The cassava plant is closely related to the ricinus or castor bean, 
which it resembles in general appearance. It is a handsomer plant, 
not having the coarse, rank aspect of ricinus. It does not bear much 
seed, and it is not propagated from seed, but from cuttings of the 
larger stems. 

As to the quantity of cassava root that may be obtained from an 
acre of ground, no satisfactory estimates have as yet been made. It 
must vary greatly under various conditions. <A single plant grown 
in Polk County produced fifty pounds of roots, the top measuring 

ceight feet in height and ten feet in breadth. It had been highly 
manured. A person who has given special attention to the cassava 
thinks that from ten to fifty tons of roots of one year’s growth ought 
to be obtained from an acre of land, according to its quality. This 
is little better than conjecture, but certainly the plant yields enor- 
mously under favorable conditions. 

The uses to which cassava may be put are almost too numerous to 
mention. By manufacture it may be converted, with scarcely any 
waste, into starch, tapioca, and glucose. ‘In the tropics cassava flour 
is used>extensively for making a large wafer or cracker, which is 
quite palatable, and keeps without injury for months. Florida: 
housewives have used it for making bread, puddings, custards, frit-_ 
ters, jellies, etc.; also as a vegetable. it is used in all ways in which’ 
Irish potatoes are used. : 

It is as food for stock, however, that cassava has excited most in- 
terest. It is greatly relished by cattle, horses, hogs, and poultry, 
and seems to be a very wholesome article of food. The great tubers, | 
sometimes three or four feet in length, may be taken from the ground} 
at any time of*the year and used as food for man or beast. 
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LEATHER FROM Woop. — “ Dr. George Thenius, of Vienna, has a 
process for the manufacture of artificial leather from red beechwood, 
The best wood for the purpose is taken from fifty to sixty year old 
trees cut in the spring, which must be worked up immediately, bark 
peeled off, steamed, and treated with chemicals. ‘The inventor states 
that a solid sole leather can be obtained, which he claims is superior 
to the animal leather in firmness and durability, and can be worked 
up in the same way as animal leather, nailed and sewed.” 

InpIA RUBBER FOR PAVING STREETS. — For paving streets, India 
rubber threatens to enter into competition with asphalt. This new 
pavement, according to the Engineering and Building Record, is the 
invention of Herr Busse, of Linden, Prussia, who has introduced it in 
Hanover. The Berlin corporation being favorably impressed with 
the new pavement, has had a large area paved with India rubber as 
an experiment, and the magistracy of Hamburg is likewise trying 
the pavement. It is asserted that the new pavement combines the 
elasticity of India rubber with the resistance of granite. It is said 
to be perfectly noiseless, and unaffected either by heat or cold. It 
is not so slippery as asphalt, and is more durable than the latter. 
As a covering for bridges, it ought to prove excellent, as it reduces 
vibration ; but a question may be asked as to its cost. 

NATURAL SHOE BLACKING. —* Benjamin Johnson owns a farm in 
Rush Valley, U. T., upon which he has just discovered a mine of 
natural shoe blacking. An analysis of this peculiar material shows 
that it contains 16 per cent. carbon, 34 per cent. aluminum, and the 
remainder clay. When taken out the material is moist and soft, 
and when used asa shoe blacking produces a fine polish, which is 
not easily destroyed.” The statement as to aluminum must be 
erroneous, as aluminum is a rare and costly metal. 

PRoGREsSIvE Prrsta.—“The Shah of Persia has recently issued 
a decree guaranteeing the lives and property of his subjects from 
any attack save in execution of the religious and civil laws. His 
majesty said at a salaam, or levee, soon after, that it must be set 
forth clearly that no one in Persia had a right to interfere with the 
life or property of any one else. One of the courtiers replied, ° No 
‘one has a right to do so but the Shah himself.” On which His Maj- 
esty observed, ‘No, not even the Shah.’ ” } 

Prmaute Bicycirne is becoming fashionable. Washington ®ity 
has nearly two hundred lady bicyclists. Philadelphia and Chicago 
have about fifty each. ; 

A Great Furure ror Firax.— An Irish expert says, in a letter 
to the assistant secretary of agriculture at Washington, that he has 
discovered a process by which in five minutes he can produce from 
the dry, natural straw, perfect fibre, the color of cotton, and soft and 
fine as raw silk. He says: “I have demonstrated the practicability 
of this invention, have made the fibre from American, Irish, and 
Belgian flax straw, had it spun and woven, and there is an exhibit’ of 
the American product at the Paris exhibition, placed there by Mr. 
Dodge, of the department of agriculture at Washington, last January. 
This invention has the indorsement of the linen men of England. 
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A. company has been formed, and apparatus is at work here, and the 
process will be at work all over Europe at an early day.” A similar 
discovery was made long ago in the United States, but for some 
reason has not come into use. 





Disionarp FJilusions. 


THERE is nothing too extravagant for the credulous portion of 
humanity. Theology has always furnished the food to supply the 
appetite for the marvellous, and the theologies of India introduced in 
America by the Theosophical Society are giving usa flood of delusion. 

As a curious phase of human nature, the JouRNAL OF MAN refers 
to these things, but of course it cannot chronicle a tenth part of the 
illusions from various sources, current in the ranks of the credulous, 
especially among those who are hunting for something occult, eso- 
teric, theosophic, mysterious, and ancient. More than a score of pub- 
lications are at this time, in the United States, diffusing various 
species of mysterious twaddle, for which there must be a demand 
or the publications could not be sustained. An English paper says : — 

“There is a great increase in England of mystic orders, of which 


. /the latest form rejoices in the name of the ‘ Esoteric Triad of the 


Red Wafer Brotherhood.’ This order claims an Egyptian origin, 
and its members allege that it was founded in the reign of Thotmes 
II. The objects of the brotherhood are ‘the investigation of occult 
mysteries, the study of esoteric truth, and the ultimate fraternization 
of humanity.’ ” 

The Path (of New York) can always be relied upon for this 
style of literature. In the May number a contributor says: “It 
is affirmed by the author of a pamphlet recently issued by the 


T. P.S. thata number of alchemists long ago made gold. It has also | 


been claimed that the ability to do so is possessed by the adepts 
at the present day. But it has been said that knowledge has been 
withheld from the many because it would be so dangerous a power 
in its effect upon the well-being of humanity. Would it? Let us 
speculate on that a little.” 

The writer then speculates in a very visionary way upon the con- 
sequences of making gold cheap and destroying the value of money. 
But he does not mention the equally plausible schemes of Butler and 
Ohmart for producing not only gold but food and clothing and mar- 
ble palaces in unlimited quantities upon which Butler is gathering 


the money of the dupes who read the Hsoteric magazine in which he , © 


is presented as a saint. 

This article concludes: “And only one thing stands in the way of 
its realization, viz., making the gold. Perhaps this obstacle may be 
removed, or perchance an immense deposit of gold may be discovered, 


and thus at once all the fortunes founded on the precious metal will be. 


swept away. At one of these events Mme. Blavatsky has pointed in 
recent papers. ‘These are times of changes, and nothing should sur- 
prise us, not even such a stupendous theory as the discovery of how 
to manufacture gold.” . ) 
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The imagination of the credulous delights to revel in some such 
** fool’s paradise ” as this; and the supply of such romantic fiction 
will not cease as long as there is a demand for it. I was once 
gravely assured by high “ Theosophic” authority that the money 
_ necessary to pay the immense indemnity demanded by Germany 
from France after the last war was furnished by magical power. That 
nobody knew it, was no objection to my veracious informant. 

Promises of unlimited power and unlimited wisdom, all in the dim 
distance and attainable only by life-long labors and at great hazard 
under the guidance of some mysterious adepts, are the charming 
baits that lead the credulous on, as children run to find the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 

Something very divine is to be attained in this life, and if any- 
thing more divine is desired, the pupil is to have the privilege of 
reincarnating as a man or a woman till he has satiated his appetite 
for knowledge and development. His progress toward the divine is 
under the guidance of a dreamy kind of lterature — narratives, or 
something like narratives, which have no exact time or place given, 
and which may be intended either for fact or fancy, but serve admir- 
ably to destroy all desire to distinguish between fact and fiction. 
Philosophizing speculations are spun out ad infinitum, in which there 
is no demonstration, no accurate thought, little if any correct and 
useful information, but an abundance of mysterious words and 
phrases, and subtle discriminations among the vague speculations of 
the ancients, a life-long study of which would tend surely to make 
an unpractical, credulous ignoramus, with a good command of grace- 
ful but empty phraseology. é 

But for all its follies and self-conceit, this Oriental philosophy 
makes atonement by its admirable moral lessons, which, though 
somewhat vague and sentimental, are essentially good and religious. 
But why eannot sincere religion and sound sense be united. Amer- 
ican Theosophy will prove that they can be, and that we need no aid 
from Oriental antiquity. The past is incompetent to rule the pres- 
ent. The intangible Mahatmas who claim to hold terrific scientific 
secrets, and the reincarnated Buddhas, who, after twenty centuries, 
have not learned that the earth is a spherical body, are guides only 
for feeble credulity. | 

A curious illustration of the origin of illusions has just come out. 
A very little book called “ Light on the Path,” “by M. C., Fellow 
of the Theosophical Society,” has had great currency among the fol- 
lowers of that society. It was a transcendentally mysterious expres- 
sion of Buddhism, requiring a generous imagination to translate its 
meaning into anything rational. M. C. proves to be Mabel Collins, 
who was then associated with Mme. Blavatsky in editing Lucifer. 
Professor Coues wrote to her to ask as to the source of this volume, 
and she replied that it was dictated or inspired by the Mahatma 
Koot Hoomi. Four years later, Mabel Collins has written to Protes- 
sor Coues, as if with remorse for the deception, that she gave the 
name of Koot Hoomi as the author, only because Mme. Blavatsky 
begged her to do so. She says, “I wish to ease my conscience now 
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by saying that I wrote this from no knowledge of my own, and merely 
to please her, and that I now see I was very wrong in doing so.” 
The reader will remember that a certain passage said to have been 
produced by this Koot Hoomi proved to be a plagiarism from an 
address by Professor Kiddle. 

Professor Coues says “* Light on the Path’ was used by faithful - 
Theosophists much as orthodox sinners use their prayer-book. ‘This 
happened mainly because ‘ Light on the Path’ was supposed to have 
been dictated to Mrs. Collins by Koot Hoomi or some other Hindoo 
adept, who held the Theosophical Society in the hollow of his mas- 
terly hand.” This assumption of the guidance of such a society by 
supernal wisdom from invisible masters who dare not tell all they 
know for fear of disorganizing society is no more rational than the 
claim of the Roman Catholic Church to divine infallibility in ae os 
Pope. 





Dpgicnic Watters. 
A GOOD EXAMPLE OF LONGEVITY. 


Oxto has come to the front as the State for centenarians. Picka- 
way county takes the lead at present, as she undoubtedly has the 
oldest citizen in the State. ‘The person referred to is Mrs. Margaret 
Arnold, who lives with her son, Henry Arnold, on a 1000-acre farm, 
through which runs the dividing line of Pickaway and Fayette. 

Mrs. Margaret Arnold was born near Richmond, Va., July 4, 1777. 
Her father, Mr. Robert Kiser, had twelve children, four of whom | 
are living —three daughters and one son. Margaret was a remark- 
ably beautiful girl, and she was married to Mr. Frederick Arnold 
when quite young. 

Her 112th birthday anniversary will occur on the 4th of next 
July, and her health is excellent. She has a fine appetite and can 
eat as large a dinner as the sturdiest harvest hand. No physician 
has ever been called to attend her, as she has never been sick a day 
in her life. Although a smoker of tobacco for seventy years she has 
at last laid the pipe aside, finding no further comfort in it. 

Mrs. Arnold is 5 feet 2 inches in height and weighs 110 pounds. 
She has a remarkable constitution, and some who know her think 
that she may hold out until her 125th year. Her five children — two 
daughters and three sons— have been attentive to her necessities, 
and the son with whom she lives at present cares for her tenderly. 

As hitherto stated, Mrs. Arnold has two sisters and one brother 
living. Her eldest sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Hillard, is living in Lynn 
county, Iowa. She is 115 years of age. 

The other sister, Mrs. John Bailey, lives in Dakota, and is 109 
years of age. She is a healthy old lady and walks about without 
assistance. Her eyesight is excellent, and she is likely to retain her 
physical vigor for many years. 

Wilham JGser, the only living brother, is still alive at the old 
homestead near Richmond, Va., and is 104 years of age. ‘There is 
doubtless not anothér family i in the United States or in the world 
that can show such a wonderful record, — 115, 112, 109, 104. | 
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CHEVREUL, the great French chemist, has died recently at Paris, 
103 years of age. 

Dr. EDWARD BEECHER, the brother of Henry Ward Beecher, is in 
full vigor at 86 years of age in Brooklyn, and has just recovered 
from an amputation of one of his legs, injured by a railroad accident. 
Dr. B. attributes his vigorous health to his uniform activity all his 
life, taking plenty of exercise or work, and also using the flesh 
brush. A few years ago he had a rheumatic affection, making 1t 
difficult to go up stairs, but the flesh brush scattered it so he could 
“run up stairs ike a boy.” He was lately threatened with an attack 
of pneumonia, which the flesh brush drove off. He says, “I have 
regularly brushed myself night and morning, and the evils which 
seemed to be approaching with old age have disappeared and my 
natural vigor is preserved.” 

PuRE WATER is so necessary to health that we ought to have 
it from springs or wells uncontaminated by surface drainage or the 
sewage that soaks through the ground. 3 

When such contamination exists, our only safety is in boiling it, for 
filtration cannot take out matters in perfect solution. If we do not 
like to drink water that has been boiled we may disguise it as a weak 
tea or coffee or lemonade, or in place of lemons we may put ten or 
fifteen drops of dilute phosphoric acid in a tumbler of water and 
sweeten it, which makes a wholesome substitute for lemonade. 
Hosford’s Acid Phosphates may be used in the same way as the acid. 

The water of Boston and some other cities requires filtration. A 
small filter sold for $1.50 here will remove a good deal of impurity 
After a gallon or two has run through it we reverse the filter and 
the collected impurities are washed out, making the water look 
quite milky. Filters remove only the visible impurities and.do not 
check the development of microbes or animalcule, which increase in 
the filter. eg 

The Pasteur filter of porcelain is claimed to be a perfect filter, but 
it operates slowly and is expensive. Half an hour’s boiling is better 
for health than any filtering, but a cheap filter to remove visible im- 
purities ought to precede the boiling. | 

“THE Best AGE FoR MARRYING. —In a meeting of the Hunga- 
rian Academy of Sciences, M. Joseph Korosi, director of the Buda- 
pest Statistical Bureau, read a paper on ‘The Influence of Parents’ 
Ages on the Vitality of Children.’ This is a subject which has been 
hitherto but scantily treated in ethnological statistics, but M. Korosi 
has collected about thirty thousand data, and has come to the follow- 
ing conclusions: —Mothers under twenty years of age and fathers 
under twenty-four have children more weakly than parents of riper 
age. Their children are more subject to pulmonary diseases. The 
healthiest children are those whose fathers are from twenty-five to 
forty years of age, and whose mothers are from twenty to thirty years 
old. M. Korosi says that the best marriages are. those in which the 
husband is senior to the wife; but a woman from thirty to thirty-five 
years old will have healthier children if her husband be somewhat 
younger than herself. A man from thirty to forty years old ought to 
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take a wife from twenty to thirty. If the mother be five years older 
than the father the vitality of the children becomes impaired.” 

From my own observation I would say that a difference of from 
three to seven years is judicious. In a difference of nine or ten 
years the senior party is apt to be more critical and less appreciative. 
In a difference of from twenty-eight to forty or forty-two years, the 
senior party is apt to be fond and indulgent and the junior to enjoy 
the affection without a corresponding return. From thirty-one to 
forty-two is the age I should select at which the father may produce 
the most vigorous offspring. | 
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‘HEAVEN REVISED, a narrative of personal experiences after the 
change called death, by Mrs. E. B. Duffey.” Religio-Philosophical 
Publishing House, Chicago. A pamphlet of one hundred pages, 
price 25 cents. This is a very pleasing and attractive book, giving 
an account of the future life, written by Mrs. Duffey under a dazing 
spiritual influence, which impresses the reader that it must have 
come from a spiritual source and is therefore a true story of the 
higher life. The writer has not, had time to read it through, but 
readily finds in it a much clearer and more interesting narrative than 
we usually obtain through mediums, one which will interest every 
reader. | 

Looking BACKWARD, a romance by Edward Bellamy, has pro- 
duced a decided sensation, and societies are organizing to carry out 
its principles. The author says: “ Looking Backward,” although in 
form a fanciful romance, is intended, in all seriousness, as a forecast 
in accordance with the principles of evolution of the next stage in 
the industrial and social development of humanity, especially in this 


country, and no part of it is believed by the author to be better sup- | 


ported by the indications of probability than the implied predictions 
that the dawn of the new era is already near at hand, and that the 
full day will swiftly follow. Does this seem at first thought incredi- 


ble, in view of the vastness of the changes presupposed? What is _ 
the teaching of history, but that great national transformations, _ 


while ages in unnoticed preparation, when once inaugurated, are 


accomplished with a.rapidity and resistless momentum proportioned » 


to their magnitude, not limited by it.” 

This book, in paper, can be had for 50 cents. 

THE ComMING CREED OF THE WoRLD. Is there not a Faith 
more Sublime and Blissful than Christianity? By Frederick Ger- 
hard. Philadelphia: W. H. Thompson, Publisher. Pages, 526. 
$1.25. 

Certainly Mr. Gerhard gives us an earnest book; the book of a 


student, a thinker, a lover of the best. And if there is something of — 


a sublime egotism in the implication which he makes, both in the 


title of his work and in his subject-matter, that there is no question — 


of his Creed really being the Creed to which we and all the world 


must come, still there is probably enough of truth and “availability” 
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in what he gives us, and in what he gleans for us in all lands and 
_ literatures, to make his book valuable, suggestive, an actual prognos- 

tication of something better, and truly (as he himself says of it) “a 
voice crying in the wilderness.” It is a voice, moreover, crying far 
and wide: besides the American edition, a Danish translation 
has been published in Copenhagen, a French one is about to be 
issued in Brussels, an Italian translation ‘is in preparation at Turino, 
and a German edition at Berlin —New Ideal. 

This is no doubt a valuable and instructive work, which any one 
might read with profit, although the author in his enthusiasm may 
overrate the importance of the doctrine he inculcates. In this line of 
thought, the “Creed of Christendom, by W. R. Grege”. is a val- 
uable work for the promotion of liberal religious sentiments. », 

“THE CREMATION OF THE Dap,” by Dr. Hugo Erichsen ($2), 
is an able exposition of the merits of cremation. 

‘“‘PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE.” Nich- 
olas Paine Gilman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 

Profit-sharing, or the method of rewarding labor by assigning it a 
share of the realized profits of business in addition to wages, has 
been illustrated in many experiments in France, England, and the 
United States, and is believed by Mr. Nicholas Paine Gilman to be 
the most satisfactory and equitable adjustment of the relations of 
capital and labor, to remove the discontent that is now agitating the 
industrial world —a discontent that he declares to be well grounded, 
because in reality the condition of laborers “has not been improved 
in the same ratio of progress as that enjoyed by the well-to-do 
classes.” In ‘“ Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employe” 
Mr. Gilman states the reasons of his belief, with the most thoughtful 
and helpful study of profit-sharing that has been given to the sub- 
ject, and with an equitable spirit that will secure him the closest 
attention. Rejecting co-operation as a movement from the side of 
the. employe, to supersede wages, as meagre in its results, and funda- 
mentally weak, he would develop some system to meet the needs of 
a higher civilization, as through time and new conditions the wages 
system was developed from ‘product-sharing. ‘We have to say of 
the wages system, as Matthew Arnold has rightly or wrongly said of 
Christianity, we cannot do without it, and we cannot endure it as 
it is.” 

Mr. Gilman applies the inductive method to the facts of experi- 
ence, and relies mainly upon special applications of the participation 
principle in business to maintain his argument, and cites the Maison 
Leclaire, Paris, where profit-sharing had its fullest trial, as the stan- 
dard example. He gives a critical review of this experiment, intro- 
ductory to a general review of the working of the profit-sharing sys- 
tem in Europe, where it has been adopted in the manufacture of 
paper in various handicrafts, typographical industries, cotton and 
woollen factories, iron, brass, and steel works, etc., with a special 
chapter on profit-sharing in England. Profit-sharing has had its trial 
on the largest scale in the United States, in the Pillsbury flour mills, 
Minneapolis. It is in successful practice with the N. O. Nelson 
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Manufacturing Company, St. Louis; the Haines, Jones, & Cadbury 
Company, Philadelphia; Hoffman & Billings Company, Milwaukee ; 
Springfield Foundry Company, Springfield, Mass.; Rogers, Peet & 
Company, New York; Ara Cushman Company, Auburn, ‘Me. ; 
Wardwell Needle Company, Lake Village, N. H.; Rice & Griffin 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester; the New York Staatz-Zeitung ; 
H. O. Houghton & Company, J. W. Tufts, and. W. H. Zinn, Boston ; 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago; Globe Tobacco Company, 
Detroit; Proctor & Gamble, Ivorydale, O.; John Wanamaker; Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Conn.; Page Belting 
Gompany, Concord, N. H.; Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I.; Public Ledger, Philadelphia, and with other firms. The ex- 
perience and results in each case are described. Profit-sharmeg has 
taken many forms, but Mr. Gilman, continuing his careful criticism, 
selects the better ones. Houses that determine the bonus in 
advance, as a fixed percentage on profits, are three times as numer- 
ous as those that determine it on the closing of the books for the 
year. It is generally agreed that the basis on which the bonus shall 
be ascertained is the amount of wages earned by each employe. The 
most marked feature of distinction between the French and Amer- 
ican experiments is the importance attached in the former to pro- 
vision for the workman’s future, the French houses retaining a part 
of the dividend to labor for the purpose of providing a pension for 
the aged or disabled workman. In summing the results of past and 
present experiments, and looking at the question positively and neg- 


atively, Mr. Gilman concludes that profit-sharing, as compared with ~ 


simple wages, tends to increase the product of a given industry, and 
to improve the quality of work and product, promotes care of imple- 
ments and economy of materials, and tends to secure industrial 
peace. — Herald. 

“HATING FOR STRENGTH, or, Food and Diet in their aan to 


Health and Work,” pp: 236, by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, a well-known. 


author of New York, is a valuable collection of the results of scienti- 
fic investigation on this subject. Dr. Holbrook is the publisher. 

WHat I saw At CassapoGca Laker? 1888.— Addendum to the 
Review in 1887 of the Seybert Commissioners’ Report, by A. B. Rich- 
mond, Esq. Colby & Rich, publishers, Boston. 1889. 163 pages. 75 
cents ; paper, 00 cents. The Seybert was killed in the first Review ; 
inthis it is buried beyond resurrection. 

STUDIES IN THE OUTLYING FIELDS oF Psycuic ScreNcE, by Hud- 
son Tuttle, has just been issued, and may be obtained from the author, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio, for one dollar. 250 pages. Itis just such lter- 
ature as the readers of this Journal approve. An interesting feature 
is the concluding chapter “ Personal Experience; [utelligence from the 
Sphere of Light.” Of these communications from the spirit world the 
author says they “are no fictions of the imagination,” but “are the 
words of actual living beings who have once lived on earth like 
ourselves.” Such testimony from so enlightened a source is very 


valuable at the present time, when the student of psychic science | — 


needs above all to guard against vague speculation and irresponsible 
statements. 
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Prof, GH. $. Humiston, 


IN our progress through life it is a rare pleasure to meet a truly 
noble nature. In the introduction of Anthropology for the better- 
ment of humanity, how refreshing to meet one whose soul is suffi- 
ciently elevated to realize the grandeur and importance of such labors. 
Were not such to be met with occasionally I should feel like despair- 
ing of human progress and relinquishing a thankless task. In Prof. 
Humiston I found one of those who live on the higher plane of 





philanthropy, and in his departure we realize a great loss to educa- 
tion and social progress, for which he would have done much before 
the close of this century. The following extracts from the American 
Spectator do justice to his memory. 





Another light has gone out in our midst: <A strong, brave, and 
scholarly man has departed. It is with a heavy heart that we write 
this brief tribute to the memory of our loved and esteemed friend 
and co-laborer, Prof. R. F. Humiston, who left us as the evening 
shadows were mantling the city on the fourth of last month. 
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His departure is a terrible blow to those of us who so well knew 


him, who had been associated with him so intimately, and who had — 


learned to love him for his intrinsic goodness, as much as admire his 
splendid brain and broad, intellectual conceptions. Prof. Humiston 
was a self-made man in the full sense of the word; his life, his 
struggles, his victories, his magnificent manhood, so imposing in its 
strength, so beautiful in its tenderness, and so radiant in its charity 
and tolerance, should be a powerful incentive to other lives now 
that he has been promoted, as it has already been in numerous cases 
while he walked the earth. 

Born in Great Barrington, Mass., he spent the years of infancy 
amid the stern, hardy influences and bracing atmosphere of New 
England. 

When nine years of .age his father failed, and the boy, to aid in 
keeping want and hunger from the door, was compelled to work in 
a cotton factory fifteen hours a day. No society for the prevention 
of overworking children then existed, and by gray dawn, when it 
was but four o’clock, little Franklin, as he was most frequently 
called, was expected to report for duty: From this hour until he 
graduated from the Western Reserve College, at Hudson, Ohio, 
every step in his progress was contested by poverty and adversity. 
Every day was marked by toil and endeavor, every hour a struggle 
for an education; for success in the higher walks of life; for a noble 
manhood. The ideal that floated in his mind was a lofty one, far 
beyond the conceptions or dreams of the children associated with 
him, especially those in the same circumstances of life. He deter- 
mined to surmount all difficulties, to secure a college education, and 
rise to the enviable heights to which his ideal beckoned. 

When he was ten years old his father moved to Hudson, Ohio, 
and there, amid scenes of privation and ceaseless striving for a foot- 
hold and, a livelihood, the boy spent the remainder of his youth, 
establishing a character for the most inflexible integrity and un- 
swerving allegiance to duty. 

The Western Reserve University, situated at Hudson, soon be- 
came the object of great interest to the ambitious boy. He longed 
to enter the college and gain a thorough education. He loved books 
most passionately, but poverty held him down; the necessities of the 
family demanded his work; whatever he accomplished must be after 
the day’s work was over or before the day’s tasks opened. He was 
not to be baffled, and dividing his time before and after the long 


work days in such a manner as to best serve his ends, he devoted — 


one portion to studying the books he had access to, and the other as — 


an apprentice to a carpenter and architect who took a kindly inter- 
est in the boy. In this manner, during the hours when most boys 
were enjoying childish pastime or wrapped in slumber, he became 
what in a small town hke Hudson was regarded an excellent young 
carpenter.- In architecture he soon ran beyond his teacher, 80 much 
so that his master referred all difficult cases to him. 

At the same time he was acquiring a wonderful amount of general 


information, as well as making admirable progress in his preparation — 


for college. 
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Chemistry and geology were peculiarly fascinating studies to the 
boy, and for the man they never lost their charm. When nineteen 
years of age he went to Cleveland, and for a time was employed in a 
book store. This, of course, greatly increased his love for literature, 
and during spare moments he made splendid progress in his earnest 
pursuit after knowledge. When twenty-one he entered college, hav- 
ing, alter matriculation, as his worldly wealth, ten cents and a chest 
of carpenter’s tools. Yet with a settled determination to succeed, a 
brave, courageous heart that determined to know no defeat, he set to — 
work. When school was over, he worked at his carpenter’s trade 
till dark, and often after dark made doors and window sashes in 
the shop ; in evenings he also made architectural plans and specifica- 
tions for houses for his employer. At other times, when work was 

light, he spent his spare moments doing all manner of honorable 
work for small pittance, which, however, was absolutely necessary,— - 
it enabled him to pursue his studies. ; 

After a time, Prof. Humiston secured the position of principal in 
the Rockwell-street school, in Cleveland, Ohio, where he became a 
great favorite, not only with the parents, who found their children 
progressing more rapidly than ever before, but also with the children 
whose privilege it was to enjoy his instruction, for he possessed in an 
eminent degree the rare faculty of entertaining the imagination 
while instructing the brain. After a time he received a very flat- 
tering offer from Boston, but Cleveland was not willing to give him 
up. A number of the wealthiest families united and organized the 
Cleveland Academy, tendering Prof. Humiston the management of 
it, which he accepted. The school grew so rapidly that the young 
teacher found it necessary to have larger apartments; he accord- 
ingly bought the buildings of the Cleveland University, which he 
changed into the celebrated “Cleveland Institute,’ one of the 
largest, best, and most popular institutions of learning that Ohio 
has ever possessed. During all these years he had been making a 
thorough study of medicine. He subsequently received the degree 
M.D., and later occupied chairs in the Cleveland Hospital Medical 
College, also the Woman’s Homeopathic College of Cleveland. 

During the successful run of the Cleveland Institution, when the 
war broke out and the call ‘To arms” rang throughout the entire 
land, Prof. Humiston turned his Institute into a military school. 
From its walls went forth over forty officers, together with a host of 
thoroughly drilled privates. This military school contributed largely 
to Prof. Humiston’s fame, being as it was one of the best ‘ emer- 
geney military institutes” ever organized. It may be interesting 
just here, as indicating how strong was his sympathy with the 
administration of President Lincoln, to observe that the (first six- 
pence he ever earned was cheerfully given to the “ Underground 
Railroad.” 

In 1868 he accepted a handsome offer made him for the Cleveland 
Institute. About this time, through the solicitation of Prof. J. A. 
Thorne, of Cleveland, Ohio, he was persuaded to represent in Great 
Britain the American Missionary Association in its work for the 
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Freedom of the South. He decided to begin the work in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. The work was organized in a masterful manner, and he 
made a number of public addresses which were very well received 
and gave every promise of great results. The meetings he addressed 
in Edinburgh were presided over by such men as the ‘Rey. Thomas 
Guthrie, Rev. Thomas Candlish, the Hon. James W. Cowan, and the 
Rev. William Arnott; the work was in a most promising state, when 
he was attacked by inflammatory rheumatism, a disease from which 
he had suffered much before going abroad... He immediately con- 
sulted Sir James Y. Simpson, who advised him that his only safety 
lay in going directly to the south of France, whither he went, aban- 
doning a work that had already grown very dear to his heart. Two 
years abroad completely restored his health, when he returned to — 
America. 

During his travels abroad he made the acquaintance of many prom: 
inent persons whose friendship he enjoyed until his death. At one 
time, in crossing the Mediterranean, at the last moment before start-_ 
ing a number of soldiers came aboard the steamer, crowding all the — 
passengers into very limited quarters. During the trip, an acquaint- 
ance said to Prof. Humiston, -¢ We have the Crown Prince of Prussia 
on board.” “Have we?” replied the Professor, “I should like to 
see him.” ‘There he comes now,” said his friend. ‘“ Why, that is — 
my room-mate.” The chance acquaintance ripened into a friendship | 
during the succeeding days, in which they walked arm in arm 
together upon the deck and slept in the same state-room, that re-— 
sulted in the Crown Prince giving him a most cordial invitation to _ 
bring his wife and visit him for several months at Berlin. 

It was while in the Old World that he was elected a member of the 
Royal Geological Society of England and the Chemical Society of 
London. On his return from the Old World he, in connection with 
his brother-in-law, founded the National Colony in Minnesota, and 
laid out the now flourishing little city of Worthington in the midst — 
of this settlement. This colony was founded on strictly temperance — 
principles, and soon became a refuge for men addicted to drink, who ~ 
longed for an asylum from temptation ; and to those interested in the ~ 
oreat problem of temperance it is interesting to know that during © 

the first seven years after the foundation of the colony, though the 
settlement at the end of this period contained over three thousand — 
persons, no one had been convicted of a crime, nor had the commnu- | 
nity had any use for a jail. : 

During his stay in Minnesota, and while he was connected a 
the National Colony at Worthington, Professor Humiston’s name” 
was placed upon the prohibition ticket for governor. He knew, as | 
well as his friends, that an election was an impossibility, but. the : 
friends of temperance wanted a strong ticket, and upon that account | 
his name was placed at the head. When the Republicans. found® 
that he was on the temperance ticket, the executive committee com- 4 
municated with him, to know whether he would run-upon the¥ 

Republican ticket, the nomination of which at that time was | 
equivalent to an Soctiant But Prof. Humiston’s heart was in they 
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work he had undertaken at Worthington, and he declined their 
offer, not, however, without a full appreciation of the compliment 
and honor thus shown him, 

Owing to a severe winter, a coal famine occurred the second year 
after the founding of the colony. Prof. Humiston, out of his 
private purse, bought a number of car loads of coal, which he freely 
gave the poor settlers without money or price. The settlement, 
however, did not prove the financial success anticipated, largely 
owing to Prof. Humiston’s big heart and generous nature, and in 
the course of a few years we find him in the East, devoting his time 
chiefly to inventions and the perfecting of the valuable antiseptics 
which bear his name, and are probably the finest preservative 
preparations ever compounded. ‘This perfected, he secured a number 
of valuable patents covering inventions of his own, many of which 
display a master mind. 

A little over a year ago he removed to Boston, primarily to super- 
intend the putting in of his new system of ventilation in Dr. 
Flower’s Health Palace of this city. To see this system in practical 
operation was one of the dearest dreams of his life. It is needless to 
give any extended notice of this great triumph in ventilation, by 
which the air in every room in the entire Health Palace is changed 
every few minutes; how the fresh air is drawn into the building, 
heated and moistened in winter, and chilled by passing over great re- 
frigeratory chambers in summer, and then forced through the entire 
building by a powerful Sturtevant blower. Just three weeks after 
the opening of the new Health Palace the grand man, whose life 
had been at once simple and sublime, left us. He departed with no 
fear, no shadow of doubt or dread as to the other world, but, aside 
from the pangs occasioned by leaving his devoted wife and children, 
he was ready to depart into tke glorious summer land of the 
beyond. His life enabled him to carry out to the letter the lofty 
admonition of Bryant: — 

‘¢So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his duhgeon; but sustained and soothed 
By.an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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Miselleaneous and Critical, 


JOURNAL OF MAN.— Our little journal is utterly inadequate to 
present the fourth part of the interesting matters whieh all intelli- 
gent persons should read. It accumulates in our portfolios im- 
thensely, and the temptation is strong to take up some class of 
subjects and give it freer scope. In the next issue I may offer a 
fuller banquet of the marvellous. 

Rapi Transit. — An electric railway car has been invented by | 

_ Mr. J. T. Williams, and a model exhibited in the Old South Church, 
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Boston, which will reduce the transit between New York and 
Boston to two hours. There can be no doubt that this rapid transit 


can be applied to mail matter. It could be effected by the pneuma- 


tic system alone. \A safe arrangement of the rails will make it appli- 
cable to all transportation. 
A GREAT DrovutH IN 1889 is predicted by Prof. C. C. Blake for 
the Northern States. In the Southern States, including Kentucky, 
Kansas, and the greater part of Missouri, the rains will be sufficient, 
and he urges the planting of grain crops; but in many Northern 
States “the crops will simply dry up long before maturity.” If this 
is verified his fame as a weather prophet will be firmly established. 
SCIENTIFIC DEMORALIZATION.— The correlation of the mental 
faculties, explained in this number of the JoURNAL, shows how the 
pursuit of physical science may be associated with a moral torpor 
and indifference to the highest truths. Of this the April number of 
the Popular Science Monthly, edited by Dr. W. J. Youmans, gives 
very conclusive evidence. ‘The leading article, by Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, upon “ The Psychology of Spiritualism,” is a fine example 
of pretended science and reckless misrepresentation of facts, of which 
no fair-minded and honorable person would be guilty. Like a police- 
court attorney handling a desperate case, Professor Jastrow makes a 
very plausible statement, which would be very convincing to any 
one who did not know the falsehood of his most important state- 
ments. Decisive facts, as well established by evidence as anything 
can be, and careful experiments by eminent scientists, are entirely 
ignored by Professor Jastrow, and the fraudulent trickery of mediums, 
which all intelligent spiritualists understand, presented as the sum 
total of the evidences of spiritual science. In this way he arrives at 
the conclusion that “medium” means impostor. By so dishonest a 
method it would be just as easy to prove that every, doctor is a 
wilful murderer, and every clergyman a corrupt hypocrite. It is 
difficult to draw the line between the unfairness of reckless bigotry 
and the unfairness of the wilful liar. Upon this subject the Popular 
Science Monthly, as now conducted, is destitute of conscience. It 
will allow no refutation of a gross falsehood, and no demonstration, 
however brief, of any truth which it opposes. In this respect it is a 
model bigot. It is some years since one of its correspondents made 
agross display of anatomical ignorance and blundering, which I 
offered to rectify, but as his gross sciolism harmonized with some of 
the editor’s crude theories, no correction was permitted. I have not 
proposed to reply to Professor Jastrow because I am entirely certain 
that no candid and truthful article on that subject would be admitted 
“by Dr. Youmans. In this respect he does not differ much from the 
faculties of allopathic medical colleges generally, in which young 
men are corruptly taught to meet many new truths with contemp- 
tuous denunciation instead of candid investigation. To impair the 
love of truth in the young is a crime worthy of punishment it never 
receives. ‘To corrupt the public mind by falsehood is also a crime 
for which there is no punishment except in cases of personal slander. 
‘This is a crime of which the most active opponents of ‘spiritualism 
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are generally guilty. Dr. Youmans, Professor Jastrow, Dr. Ham- 
mond, Rev. Dr. Talmage, Rev. Joseph Cook, and a score of other 
prominent offenders lay aside all honorable sentiments when they 
discuss spiritualism. 

VAGARIES OF INVENTION.— Dr. A. de Bausset, of Chicago, pro- 
poses to construct a balloon of steel, 218 yards long, and 144 feet in 
diameter, containing a vacuum, with which to travel around the 
world, seventy miles an hour, visiting the north pole and the princi- 
pal cities, and carrying two hundred passengers!! The ignorance of 
physical science, which is quite common among those who issue 
newspapers, is such as to permit the extensive publication of crazy 
schemes like this by journals which would close their columns | 
against demonstrable psychic science. “Dr. de Bausset estimates his 
balloon of steel plates 1-44 of an inch thick to weigh 260,686 pounds, 
but so flimsy a structure would flatten like a pancake, and if it 
had no internal support it would crush like paper under an atmos- 
pheric pressure of over 600,000,000 pounds, if a vacuum were pro- 
duced; and if it had a steel frame-work to support the pressure, 
its weight would very far exceed a million pounds, so that after the 
vacuum was produced it would require an immense amount 
of lifting power to raise it from the ground! With hydro- 
gen gas we may construct light and effective balloons. A vacuum, 
even if perfect, has very little advantage over hydrogen gas as a 
lifting power, and no machine capable of supporting a vacuum could 
possibly be hght enough to float in the atmosphere. This de Bausset 
balloon would be a suitable acquisition for the G. N. K.R Esoteric 
College and its helpless dupes. 

While this folly is preparing, Mr. Peter C. Campbell of Brooklyn 
who appears to be an intelligent scientific man, has prepared a bal- 
loon of elongated shape, with sails and propellers, by which it moves 
about, and which is to make its trial trip June 19. This would bea 
great success if the atmosphere would be so good as to keep quiet, 
but every balloon must be at the mercy of the wind. 

“SHoor Fouity As it Furies.” — Ohmart and Butler are still at 
large, at some unknown distance from the police of Boston, and the 
G. N. K. R fraud is still blooming in the Hsoteriec Magazine, and will 
no doubt gather in its crop of dupes, and verify Mme. Blavatsky’s 
terse definition, ‘Gulls Nabbed by Knaves.” The two. pretenders 
are properly associated in our notice, though Ohmart has the worse 
reputation, as Butler has not given up the Ohmart frauds. 

TitLes AND Monopo.iss. — All professional titles carry within 
them the history of ages and systems that we are supposed to have 
outgrown. Before the establishment of universities in the middle 
ages, the world knew nothing about masters and bachelors of art or 
medicine. The title doctor, which merely signified “one learned 
in a profession,” sufficed. 

Under the old industrial guilds no workman was allowed to 
practise his handiwork freely unless he was a master, and the state 
imposed heavy penalties upon those who attempted to work at a 
trade without being licensed as such. Gradually this system got 
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into the professions, and nobody was allowed to practise one with- 
out being a Master of Arts. Thus the M.D.s, LL.D.s, and the 
whole list of titled professionals, were granted monopolies, and the 
price paid furnished pin money for the feudal monarch. 

The monopoly element of all these titles has been abolished, so far 
as the state goes, in all professions except the medical. With the 
new order of things under modern civilization, the titles remain as 
personal ornaments, but they do not prevent any untitled man from 
practising a profession freely, except the profession of medicine. 
Every man is allowed to be his own lawyer, and some of the best 
legal counsellors in this country have never been admitted to the bar. 

All attempts to vest a monopoly in a man by virtue of his title 
are animated by the spirits of out-worn ages and systems. Socially, 
men may tender any amount of homage they choose to titles, but 
before the law all men should be allowed a fair chance, while being 
held strictly responsible for the results. This is democracy. It is 
the spirit of the present age, and no progressive citizen should be 
afraid to face it. Why medicine should be an exception to all the 
other professions is not at all clear. — Boston Globe. 

RELIGION IN ConcGRESS.—The Sun has been watching and 
reporting the Senate attendance upon prayers. One day, fourteen 
Senators were in their places when the $900 a session chaplain rose 
to tell the Lord what to do. The next day fifteen appeared. The 
day following only five turned up. Another day but four were on 
hand. The greatest number that has listened on any one day is 
twenty-five. The Senate is composed of seventy-six members. In the 
House the Swn’s correspondent found at prayers on Monday of 
last week but one-sixteenth of the three hundred and twenty-five 
Congressmen. And these twenty-two didn’t look as though they 
cared much for what the blind chaplain had to say. — Truth Seeker. 

WomEN’s WAGES IN THE CrtrEs.—The report of Carroll D. 
Wright, commissioner of the Department of Labor, shows that work- 


ing women earn the following wages: ‘“ Atlanta, $4.05; Baltimore, — 


$4.18 ; Boston, 85.64; Brooklyn, $5.76; Buffalo, $4.27 ; Charleston, 
4.22; Chicago, $5.74; Cincinnati, $4.50; Cleveland, $4.63; Indian- 
apolis, $4.67; Louisville, $4.51; Newark, $5.10; Nev Orleans, 
$4.31; New York, $5.85; Philadelphia, $5.34; Providence, $5.51 ; 
Richmond, $3.98; St. Louis, $5.19; St. Paul, $6.02; San Francisco, 
$6.91; San Jose, $6.11 ; Savannah, $4.99; all cities, $5.24.” 
ALLOPATHIC MISCHIEF IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The medical oligarchy has been foiled in its legislative intrigues in 

seven States, besides Pennsylvania, in which there is at present 


a strong restrictive law, but the medical magnates of Philadelphia 


demanded something more. They asked for a new examining board, 
with tyrannical powers, under their own control. The Eclectics and 
Homeopaths protested, demanding equality of rights. This the 
Legislature granted, and then the Philadelphia aristocracy lost all 
interest in their own bill. As a last effort they asked to admit no 


one to examination without a four years’ college course, but this — 
was too much even for their own colleges, and the whole scheme — 


came to an inglorious end. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL is a dismal failure. The property is going 
to ruin and the poor laborers it gathered are in many instances 
starving and dying. M. de Lesseps was a brilliant quack, of the 
kind that captivates the French, and Boulanger seems to be another. 


THE BEECHER SCANDAL.—Capt. H. F. Beecher has been indicted 
for robbing the Government in Washington Territory, at Port Town- 
send. The New York Sun says: “Capt. Beecher’s relations with 
the Treasury Department have been a national scandal. Charge 
after charge of dishonesty has been brought against him and the 
evidence formulated. There is scarcely any form of rascality possi- 
ble in the post he held which has not been attributed to him. He 
has been implicated over and over again in conspiracies to defraud 
the Government. He has been accused of altering the books, of 
procuring perjured affidavits, of committing perjury himself, of 
setting up dummies with fraudulent claims against the Government, 
of being the partner and pal of opium smugglers, of embezzling 
money intrusted to him by private persons, of being the head robber 
in a gang systematically engaged in robbing the Government. It is 
a fact worth noting that the principal crimes,,if not all the crimes, 
for which Capt. Beecher is now to be prosecuted, are of a date sub- 
sequent to the time when his true character became notorious.” Is 
not this case an illustration of heredity. The profound insincerity 
of his father, Henry Ward Beecher, reaches its terrible fruition in 
the crimes of his son. The affiliation of father and son with the 
notorious Comstock indicated their moral status. 
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CoRRELATIONS of the lower intellect and animal faculties, illustrated in wild animals 
and in the physical force of our daily occupations — Their tendency to war — The 
higher faculties deal with emotion and mind instead of matter — Hence a superior- 
ity of woman— True education cultivates the higher emotions —Its methods — 
Value of amusement — Doubtful influence of intellectual culture — The stern ten- 
dency of physical science described by Frances Power Cobbe. 

To recapitulate our intellectual correlations, the lower or animal 
intellectual organs correlate with the bold, aggressive, and hostile 
organs of the occiput, both being largely developed in wild ani- 
mals, —in all beings that lead a very active life. Hence these ani- 
mals generally excel civilized man in the quickness and acuteness of — 
their perceptions by which they escape the hunter, and the fierceness 
of their warlike qualities. ; 

As this lower intellect recognizes only physical objects, and its 
correlative impulses act by physical force, they have no moral quali- 
ties. Hence dealing with physical objects in occupations that re- 
quire force rather than skill, cultivates the animal nature, developing 
a rude and: often turbulent character. <A large portion of mankind 
in the energetic pursuit of agriculture, lumbering, mining, fishing, 
transportation, and manufactures, cultivate in themselves a predomi- 
nance of the animal nature; and even the more refined labors of the 
artisan and merchant, though more intellectual, relate to the physical 
and cultivate the animal nature also. History shows that nearly all 
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nations ever have been and still are living in the spirit of wild ani- 
mals whose teeth, claws, and growls are ruled by the same faculties 
as the bayonets, rifles, and booming cannon of our half-civilized na- 
tions. 

In the learned professions that deal with sciences, doctrines, and 
government, with less necessity for physical labor, a higher character 
is developed —the character of intelligence and self-respect. But the 
higher qualities of human nature come from the faculties that deal 
with human emotions— with mind instead of matter — faculties 
that occupy the upper surface of the brain. These faculties have 
their exercise in social intercourse, and mainly in family life. Hence 
the life of woman tends to give her a higher moral nature, and man 
finds in the conjugal relation the moral power that counteracts the 
selfishness and hardness of business life. 

In a true system of education the higher sentiments are cultivated 
even more assiduously than the intellect, with the gratifying result 
that they do not fatigue and debilitate, do not produce myopia or 
injure the eyes in any way, but give them additional brightness. They 
do not produce the sensitive, unsocial, and cheerless, or misanthropic 
disposition which results from excessive mental culture, but exactly 
the opposite, — the cheerful, social, friendly, normal character. The 
desire to please and attract, and the desire to witness happiness are the 
bases of moral culture. The disinterested sympathy is the anterior, 
and the desire to win or attract is the posterior, portion of the antero- 
posterior correlation in the ethical region of the brain. In a normal 
school the teacher must be a lover of the pupils, and it is seldom that 
a man is so well qualified for this position as a woman. The perva- 
ding influence of a character full of love and dignity is a continual 
education of the higher nature. In addition to this there must be a 
continual exercise of the higher sentiments by songs. The voice 
should be briefly raised in song every hour of the day, and every song 
should by its sentiment and its air cultivate some noble sentiment. 
The same noble sentiments should be expressed in declamations or in 
dramatic dialogues; and the performance of all the little courtesies 
that belong to friendly intercourse should be maintained until they 
become habitual. An important but too often neglected portion of 
the posterior ethical energies -is the desire to amuse and be amused, 
which has been proscribed by a false theology. The cultivation of 
the gayety which develops smiles and laughter is an important por- 
tion of our ethical culture, associated with the ae sew region just 
above the social impulses. 

The lower intellectual or perceptive group does not co-operate 
with the higher sentiments, and hence intellectual culture on the 
lower plane of mere physical knowledge and memory has no benefi- 
cial ethical tendency, except to the extent that it may interfere with 
the indulgence of the worst propensities. 

It is apparent from the laws of correlation that intellectual culture 
has not much to do with the development of the nobler qualities of 
human nature, and that the intellectual culture which relates to phy- 
sical science and business alone, the object of the lower forms of 
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intellect, correlates with the stern and discordant elements of 
character rather than with the generous and harmonious. ‘This has 
not escaped the attention of other observers, and has been well ex- 
pressed by Frances Power Cobbe in the Contemporary Review. It is 
to be observed, however, that the science to which she refers is simply 
the fashionable physical science, not the broad science which includes 
the psychic life of the universe, and which sustains and enlightens 
religion. | 3 

“Science is essentially revolutionary. ‘The one thing certain about 
a great man of science is that in a few years his theories and books 
will be laid on the shelf. Like coral insects, the scientists of yester- 
day, who built the foundations of the science of to-day, are all dead 
from the moment that their successors have raised over them another 
inch of the interminable reef. , | 

«The student of literature, dealing with human life, cannot forget 
for a moment the existence of such things as goodness which he must 
honor, and wickedness which he must abhor. But physical science, 
dealing with unmoral nature, brings no such lessons to her votaries. 
There is nothing to revere even in a well-balanced solar system, and 
nothing to despise in a microbe. Taking this into consideration it 
might have been foreseen that the scientific spirit of the age would 
have been deficient in reverence, and as a matter of fact I think it 
will be conceded that so itis. It is a spirit to which the terms ‘im- 
perious ’ and ‘arrogant’ may not unfitly be applied; and some times 
we may add ‘overbearing,’ when a man of science thinks fit to ree 
buke a theologian for trespassing on his ground after he has been 
trampling all over the ground of theology. Perhaps the difference 
between the new ‘bumptious’ spirit of science and the old, exqui- 
sitely modest and reverent tone of Newton and Herschel, Faraday and 
Lyell, is only due to the causes which distinguish everywhere a church 
triumphant from a church militant. But whatever they may be it 
seems clear that it will scarcely be in an age of science that the 
prophecy will be fulfilled, that ‘the meek shall inherit the earth.’ 
. . . Turn we to the influences of the scientific spirit on religion. 
It is hardly too much to affirm that the advance of that spirit has 
been to individuals and classes the signal for a subsidence of religious 
faith and religious emotion. Judging from Darwin’s experience, as 
that of a typical man of science, just as such a one becomes an em- 
bodiment of the scientific spirit, his religious sentiment flickers and 
expires like a candle in an airless vault. Speaking of his old feelings 
of ‘wonder, admiration, and devotion,’ experienced while standing 
amid the grandeur of a Brazilian forest, he wrote in later years, when 
science had made himallherown: ‘Now the grandest scenes would 
not cause any such convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It may 
be truly said that I am like a man who has become color blind.’ Nor 
did the deadening influences stop at his own soul. As one able re- 
viewer of his‘ life’ in the Spectator wrote: —‘No sane man can deny 
Darwin’s influence to have been at least contemporaneous with a gen- 
eral decay of belief in the unseen. Darwin’s theism faded from his 
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mind without disturbance, without perplexity, without pain. These 
words describe his influence as well as his experience.’ 

“ The causes of the anti-religious tendency of modern science may 
be found, I believe, first, in the closing up of that ‘ gate called Beau- 
tiful,’ through which many souls have been wont to enter the temple: 
second, in the diametric opposition of its method to the method of 
spiritual j inquiry ; and third, to the hardness of character frequently 
produced (as we have already noted) by scientific pursuits. These 
three causes, I think, sufficiently account for the antagonism between 
the modern scientific and the religious spirits, quite irrespectively of 
the bearings of scientific researches and criticisms on the doctrines 


of either natural or traditional religion. Had science inspired her 


votaries with religious sentiment, they would have broken their way 
through the tangle of theological difficulties, and have opened for us 


a highway of faith at once devout and rational. But of all.improb- 


able things to anticipate now in the world is a scientific religious re- 
formation. -Lamennais said there was one thing worse than athe- 
ism — namely, indifference whether atheism be true. ‘The scientific 
spirit of the age has reached this point. It is contented to be agnos- 
tic, not atheistic. It says aloud, ‘I don’t know ;’ it mutters to those 
who care to listen, ‘I don’t care.’ The scientific spirit has undoubt- 
edly performed prodigies in the realms of physical discovery. 

“Its inventions have brought enormous contributions to the ma- 


- terial well-being of man, and it has widened to a magnificent horizon 


the intellectual circle of his ideas. Yet, notwithstanding all its splen- 
did achievements, if it foster only the lower mental faculties, while it 
paralyzes and atrophies the higher; if reverence and sympathy and 
modesty dwindle in its shadow; if art and poetry shrink at its touch; 
if morality be undermined and perverted by it; and if religion 
perish at its approach as a flower vanishes before the frost — then I 
think we must deny the truth of Sir James Paget’s assertion, that 


nothing can advance human prosperity so much as:science. She has 


given us many precious things, but she takes away things more pre- 
cious still.” 

In Sir R. Alcock’s work on Japan we may find a forcible illustra- 
tion of the divorce between intellect and virtue, as follows: “A 
people may have the highest artistic and literary culture, and yet be 
thoroughly pagan in spirit and brutalized in their lives. For what 
kind of existence did the Romans live, whose pastime was the 
wholesale butcheries of the amphitheatre? The most civilized 
people of the earth found their chief delight in watching wild beasts. 
rend human beings to pieces, or men and prisoners pitted against 
each other for the not less brutal and deadly combat.” We may 
observe the debasing influences of an exclusive intelleetuglism every- 
where, and especially in Religion and Medicine. “Bhe former, 
oecupied mainly in scholastic theology and external ceremonial, has. 
to a great extent lost sight of the ethical teachings of the New ~ 
Testament; and the latter, dominated by the rigid spirit of physical . 
science, looks with intense jealousy upon benevolent improvements 
not introduced by its own guild. 
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Bepond the Gates, and Outsive of the Oly Pasture. 


ANIMALS are kept in herds, and their masters erect the boundaries 
or fences within which they may enjoy life. The ruler, the soldier, - 
and .the priest have established the boundaries for mankind. ‘To go 
beyond them is a dangerous disloyalty to the over-ruling powers, 
for which millions have “paid with their lives. There must be loyalty 
in thought as well as action. To think beyond specified limits is an 
egregious error — egregious means literally beyond or away from the 
herd. 

Nevertheless it is only they who leave the herd and thus encounter 
the danger of proscription that break down the fences and enlarge 
the field of knowledge — the area of human happiness. 

As the limits have been adjusted heretofore — physical science was 
confined in narrow limits by governments, priests, and colleges, until 
Galileo and his numerous successors established sciences upon the 
ruins of sectarian faith. Physical science is now emancipated; for 
the church no longer dares to oppose either geography or geology, 
chemistry or physiology. 

But a much larger freedom is demanded by the foremost thinkers 
of the nineteenth century, and the struggle is still in progress between, 
those who demand and those who deny freedom of thought. The 
priesthood and their confiding followers demanded and still demand | 
that we shall bow before tradition, shall accept as divine guidance a 
collection of old manuscripts, gathered by very unreliable men, 
inherited from an ignorant, unscientific, eredulous, and barbarous 
period, the very authorship of which is largely in doubt, and shall 
not investigate for ourselves the post-mortem life of humanity. 
As well might they demand that we rely upon Greek and Roman 
authors for the geography of Europe, and object to our visiting 
Europe for ourselves. 

They are now reinforced by college professors who deny the 
future life of man and assail every attempt to investigate it with the 
same outcry of fraud and falsehood which first assailed Galileo. 
Like Horkey they will neither look through the telescope nor accept 
the testimony of those who do, and thus we have the singular 
spectacle of two antagonistic classes, the infidel materialists and 
the devout Bibliolaters, suspending their strife to stand guard 
together at the fences which keep the herd in its pasture. 

Dare to investigate that future life which the church affirms, and 
you have the clerical anathema, reinforced by the professor’s boycott, 
proclaiming that you are an outlaw beyond the realm of both reli- 
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gion and science, —an outlaw in religion for demonstrating its funda- 
mental truth —an outlaw in science for enlarging its domain. 

Nevertheless we dare to investigate as millions have dared. In 1842 
I discovered the proximity of the world of emancipated spirits and 
proposed a society to ascertain what communication we might hold 
with it. The poet Bryant was one of the first with whom I proposed 
to begin the exploration, but for political reasons he withdrew, and 
other labors prevented me from prosecuting the design. When the 
Rochester rappings were announced, I at once vindicated their truth 
and explained their philosophy in the old JouRNAL oF Mav, then 
published at Cincinnati. If my proposed society had gone into 
operation it would have been the first to announce the intercommun- 
ion of two worlds. 

The science of the brain shows that post-mortem is under far 
different and more ethical conditions than those of terrestrial life. 
ANTHROPOLOGY is not a limited science, like the physiology of 
medical colleges, dealing in bones, muscles, viscera, and nerves alone. 
The science of man reaches throughout the universe, for it embraces. 
the post-mortem as well as the ante-mortem existence of man, who is 
not, as supposed by the priests of India, a disintegrated being incap- 
able of communication with the earth sphere after mortal life is ended, 
but has, on the contrary, a far nobler life and a far wider sphere of 
knowledge and interesting relations. 

No other medical professor or editor forty years ago dared to 
sustain or was competent to illustrate the physical phenomena by 


_ which mankind were roused to the reality of the spirit world. Nor | 


has there in these forty years been much development of a spirit of 
scientific investigation of the spiritual phenomena. Ninety-nine in 
' the hundred receive the facts without an hour’s thought as to their 
philosophy. 
_ As I propose in this number to illustrate, both the facts and the 
philosophy, let us first consider the scientific basis of the spiritual 
phenomena and the post-mortem life. 
Anthropology shows that the nature of man may be divided into 
two opposite groups of elements— those which associate with the 
basis of the brain, below the ventricles, and those which associate 
with brain above the ventricles. The former faculties of the basilar 
region act upon the body and maintain our intercourse with the 
physical world in which we live. Their tendency is altogether 
earthward and opposed to the higher faculties which lie in the brain 
above the ventricles. 
- These higher faculties make essentially the true higher life of man, 
for they do not directly relate to the perishing body, but embody 
those powers and emotions, with concentred will and expansive in- 
telligence, which constitute our spiritual being, and which in the 
interior convolutions of the brain bring man into relation with the 
infinite life, the oversoul of the universe. There are no physical 
functions in the most interior median convolutions and septum luci- 
dum, which bring man into relation with the unseen world. 


Thus are the opposing spiritual and material elements of man’s life | 
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connected intimately by many fibres in the brain—the former relating 
chiefly to man’s immortal career and the latter to his life in the body: 
in which life, invested with bodily organs and surrounded by a material 
world, at has a natural advantage over the higher nature. Hence is 
the earthly career of humanity a career of imperfection, of disease 
mingled with health —of vice and crime mingled with virtue. 

The animal nature is the inevitable condition of existence on the 
earth, and the evils to which it is liable belong to the career of every 
individual, for these evils cannot be controlled except by the abso- 
lute dominance of the higher nature, associated with the upper 
brain and responsive to the supernal world, 

Evolution may bring on this ascendancy of the higher nature, but 
neither the church, the colleges, nor the government are doing much 
for that evolution. The “New Education” has shown how this 
higher life may be attained, and all the measures it proposes will in 
time be adopted, because they are obviously proper. 

That higher evolution brings man to his normal position, which he 
does not occupy at present. His normal position is to have his 
higher nature.in as close relations with the spirit world as his lower 
nature is with the world of matter. 

In this condition the serenity, peace, love, and hope of the higher 
spheres would rule the earth-life, banishing vice, crime, and disease. 
For life is a spiritual quality which flows from the spiritual into the 
physical, and when man lives chiefly in his higher nature, his life is 
fuller and more pertect, and is capable if necessary of being rein- 
forced from above. | 

The life of each individual typifies the evolution of the entire 
race. His antenatal embryonic life is a successive passage through 
the stages of development which belong to the entire animal kingdom 
of brain and spine-bearing animals. When first recognized by the 
microscope his nervous system corresponds with that of the fish, and 
this is followed by the reptile, bird, and quadruped forms, before the 
fully developed human. 

Having attained the human form at birth, in a soft and crude 
condition of the brain, evolution carries the human being from the 
animality of infancy and boyhood to the mature responsibility of 
adult life, in which the brain, ripening from below upward, has 
attained a sufficient balance, to make him a responsible being, capable 
of being controlled by law and social influence. 

The process of ripening is followed by the process of decay, in a 
similar order. The restless life and vigorous growth (from the 
power of the basilar organs in infancy) gradually ceases, until in old 
age the growth of the tissues fails to repair their necessary waste, 
and the muscular powers are inadequate to the daily labors of life. 
The moral powers are, now no longer ruled by the man’s enfeebled 
passions and appetites, and if the moral nature has been duly culti- 
vated his life attains.a high degree of tranquil virtue. He is now 
ruled by the tranquil, spiritualizing faculties, which gradually with- 
draw the life from the inferior animal nature until it becomes incap- 
able of animating the body, and the body must be abandoned by the 
spirit as a decaying tenement which it cannot successfully use. 


I 
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‘The ascent out of the body takes place from the summit of the 
brain. The body dies from below upwards, and so does the brain. 
Life lingers in the top, in that spot, fully an inch on each side of the 
sagittal suture of the skull, where the convolution lies which pro- 
duces trance or suspended animation. The tendency of this faculty 
is to carry man up out of his body into the spirit world, as the Rev. 
Wm. Tennant, of New Jersey, was carried in a state of apparent 
death (his friends demanding his burial), while he declared after- 
wards that he was enjoying the most exquisite pleasure of life with 
his friends in the spirit world. 

The departure of the spirit in this manner has often been seen by 
clairvoyants, and it is established by my experiments, in which this 
region has been sufficiently excited to subdue the action of the heart, 
and bring on a sense of impending death. In one experiment the 
pulse at the wrist was entirely suspended. 

If the transition from mortal to immortal life is thus produced by 
the failure of the region of Vital Force (which counteracts the up- 
ward tendency) and by the power of the higher faculties, which tend 
to their celestial home, it follows that the post-mortem life is an ex- 
pression of this higher tendency, less restrained by the power of the 
lower nature. A 

Hence all persons, in passing from terrestrial life, lose the strong 
appetites and passions that ruled them here, and even spirits of the 
criminal class cease to be dangerous and become amenable to instruc- 
tion and | improvement. 

If it Were not so, our departing criminals might make life unendur- 
able. ‘hey might originate incendiary fires, might prompt murders, 
and might establish an infernal discord in society by circulating 
falsehoods and slanders. But in the communications that I have wit- 
nessed I have been struck with the pervading courteous and friendly 
spirit — carefully shunning all remarks of evil tendency and endeavor- 
ing to diffuse a happy and kindly influence adorned with poetic refine- 
ment. Indeed, it is not at all rare for controlling spirits to improvise 
poetry on any subject, eracetul alike in sentiment and in language. 
The poetry delivered extemporaneously on any subject mentioned by 
such mediums as Jennie Hagan, Mrs. Hyzer, Mrs. Lillie, Mrs. Rich- 
mond, and a number of masculine mediums, constitutes a marvellous 
phenomenon, which materialistic scientists habitually ignore, al- 
though such a display of poetic power, sometimes coming from 
persons who are not poets in their ordinary mental ‘condition and 
who cannot poetize thus until the inspiration comes, is one of the 
most effective demonstrations of the world of spirit power that sur- 
rounds us, 

Suppose that in the midst of one of his substantial political 
speeches, Mr. Cleveland (ex-president) had suddenly launched into 
an extemporaneous gush of graceful poetry appropriate to his theme, 
and delivered without a moment’s hesitation, would not the whole - 
American press and European also have overflowed with astonish- 
ment at so improbable an occurrence, while unfriendly critics would 
have accused him of having memorized the poem in advance. But 
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poetry, coming whenever called for and upon any theme suggested, 
occurs habitually on the spiritual rostrum or in private life with- 
out exciting any serious thought among our literati. 

There is no end of supercilious sneers at the intelligence coming 
from spirit sources through mediums, because credulous and ignorant 

mediums often attribute their crude and feeble utterances to exalted 
spirits, and equally credulous listeners may believe in the high 
spiritual origin of commonplace twaddle or platitudes. The publica- 
tion of such messages in some spiritual books has done much to dis- 
credit spiritual science, as the critics fasten upon these, paying no 
attention to works of spiritual inspiration, full of grand and beauti- 
ful thoughts, and pervaded with the most exquisite ethical instruc- 
tion. The lofty ethical instruction of the founders of Christianity is 
sometimes paralleled by equally noble and sacred utterances to-day, 
coming from the same supernal world which has been the source of 
inspiration in all ages. 

But the most satisfactory demonstration of supernal intelligence 
is that which our materialistic scientists and dogmatists habitually 
disregard or overlook. It is probable that they know very little of 
such facts, for they never seek them and never seriously reflect upon 
them. I refer to the innumerable instances which have occurred 
and are occurring daily, in which the spirit power of some deceased 
friend comes through a medium to the sick chamber, to correct the 
diagnosis of disease and to make a curative prescription. 

In my personal observation of such prescriptions and diagnoses 
thirty-five years ago, I never found any error or inaccuracy in the 
instruction from our spirit friends. The deceased physician proved 
to be far more sagacious and reliable than he had been in his mortal 
life. Thousands have had the same experience, and the most aston- 
ishing cures are continually being published,* credited to the spirit 
power that operates through intelligent mediums — sometimes physi- 
cians, sometimes persons who have no medical knowledge. : 

Are not such facts, which might be reported by the thousand, con- 
clusive demonstrations of the disembodied intelligence which has 
saved so many lives, and is it not the duty of every honorable 
scientist to recognize such facts? Is it not the duty of the JouRNAL 
OF MAN to present such facts to its readers ? 

The glorious truth that our deceased friends are ever ready to help 
us, and that by living on their high ethical plane we may have their 
co-operation in all noble deeds and thoughts is one of the most 
delightful truths of Anthropology, one, too, which is illustrated in the 
greatest works of genius, alike in music, poetry, painting, eloquence, 
and philosophy. ‘The inspiration of Homer, Socrates, Aspasia, Joan 
of Arc, and Shakespeare was the same supernal assistance that has 
been given to Ole Bull, to John B. Gough, and to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. It has been given, too, in some degree to those who have not 
used it wisely or well, for it is also true that psychic powers, like all 
the other intellectual faculties, may be developed without a corre- 
sponding ethical nature. 


_ * A Mr. Cunningham, of Minneapolis, Kansas, is stated by his friends to have been given up to 
_ die by the regular faculty, after he had spent $2000 for their unsuccessful services, and to have 
_ been cured and restored to health by a mediumistic physician who charged him only two dollars. 
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The co-operation of a power outside of self has often been recog- 
nized by gifted writers. Sir Walter Scott recognized his own inspir- 
ation, and said that his fingers sometimes appeared to act indepen- 
dent of his head. | 

Whence come these marvellous powers which guide some men in- 
tuitively to extraordinary success in the walks of ambition, as they 
lead others to famous intellectual achievements, profound philoso- 
phy, profound invention, or brilliant expression? ‘They come from 
that portion of the brain which comes to the surface in the temples 
behind the eyes and in the parallel region where the hemispheres 
come together against the falz that separates them. <A large devel- 
opment of these regions gives the intuition of genius, if they are 
vitalized by an active circulation, and that depends mainly upon the 
occipital region of the peel, to give the necessary energy of tempera- 
ment. 

The inspirational speakers who are most efficient on the rostrum 
possess this occipital development. The Grecian forehead, like that 
of the statues of Psyche and of Aspasia, in which the front lobe pro- 
jects at the root of the nose, is a form that indicates the intuitive 
faculties. Out of these faculties arises a true knowledge of the 
spirit world and a clear appreciation of truth, not the superstitions 
of antiquity, which arose from ignorance and self-sufficient specula- 
tion, but the clear practical science which hag arisen in America, 


By means of these faculties, the divinest part of man’s constitu- 
tion, they who are gitted may commune at unlimited distances on 
earth or in heaven, as the psychometer perceives the distant regions 
on the earth, or the most exalted life in heaven. And more than 
this, the spirit power may go forth with the intellectual faculty and 
impress the distant friend either with the idea to be given or with 
the healing power which is usually felt only in presence of ‘the 
parties. Spiritual healing thus was performed by the late Dr. 
Newton too often to permit any doubt of its reality, and the same 
power is habitually exerted now by those who discard medicine and 
cure by mind healing, which is not prevented from success by any of 
the fantastic theories with which it is associated. \ 


There is a world of wonders in the operation of spiritual power 
and spiritual intelligence, which is daily becoming more wonderful 
and instructive. The spirit power that writes messages and paints 
pictures on closed slates, makes pictures in panes of glass, plays on 
musical instruments, carries mediums in the air, lifts pianos and 
tables and presents itself in the human form that was once familiar 
as a iriend, will continue its enlightening work until heaven is 
brought very near, and sacred truth takes the place of decaying 
superstition. 

The revolutionary power and value of psychic science render it 
advisable to give it a fuller development than usual in this number 
of the JouRNAL oF MAN, for of all questions that interest us none 
can compare in importance with the question of future life — the 
question that comes to us all, and the answer to which is not far off. 
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‘There will come a morning that I shall not see, 

And a summer whose sunshine and greenness will be 
As fair to others as this is to me; 

But where, when the morning shall dawn, will I be?” 


Prof. Huxley has written upon this subject simply to make a 
supercilious display of his ignorance and his brutal indifference to 
the elaborate and careful researches of able and honorable scientists 
whose writings he has never read. Alderman Barkas, an able 
investigator, has replied to him as follows : 

“The learned Professor has devoted a few e houe. to the investiga- 
tion of some of the most elementary phenomena, and yet from that 
trifling.and manifestly biassed investigation he ventures to give the 
most dogmatic opinions respecting the subject, and designates all 
who practise or believe in the phenomena, and the spiritual theory 
associated with them, as dupes or knaves. | 

«As a contrast to Professor Huxley's casual investigation of the 
alleged facts, I may mention that I have, as opportunities presented 
themselves, cautiously investigated them for nearly forty years ; that — 
iam not and never have been mediumistic; that I have examined 
them as a cool and dispassionate outside observer ; that I was as ready 
to accept or reject one theory as another, provided the evidence were 
clear; and that the result of the whole inquiry is, that I have re- 
ceived proof palpable of most of the more advanced phenomena 
' that are alleged to have occurred at séances, and that, making the 
widest allowances for illusion, deception, hypnotism, mesmerism, and 
all the natural agencies that are offered as explanatory of the alleged 
facts, I believe that they are real, genuine, non-illusory, and inex- 
plicable on any ordinary laws of physics and psychology. I have 
seen, for example, rooms filled with moving luminous points of vari- 
ous colors : ; I have requested the colored luminous bodies to move in 
various directions, and they have obeyed my expressed desires. I 
have in full light had a guitar played in my own hands. I have had 
writing, both in longhand and in phonography, produced upon | 
paper and slate held by myself. I, and other observers at the same 
time, have seen numerous human forms grow up out of apparent 
nothingness in an open room, the medium visibly sitting with us, 
and I have seen those forms disappear in the open room without 
screen of any kind; I have seen, shaken hands with, and even em- 
braced them, and they have vanished in the centre of the apartment. 
I have had answers to hundreds of questions asked in writing and 
replied to in writing, by a comparatively illiterate medium, on vari- 
ous critical departments of physics, music, metaphysics, psychology, 
etc., and have all the MSS. in my possession, the answers being 
such that I could not with careful preparation improve their excel- 
lence, and such as I believe Professor Huxley, with his lifelong 
study and exceptional ability, could not equal under similar condi- 
tions. All the MSS. are extant, they are in my cabinet, they are 
open to the investigation of Professor Huxley or any other gentle- 
man who may desire to examine them, and I shall be glad to ask the 
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same questions of any living man or woman, and shall be much sur- 
prised if their answers even approach in excellence those received 
through a comparatively uneducated young woman medium, through 
whose hand all of them were written in the presence of critical wit- 
nesses. 

“T should esteem it a great favor if Professor Huxley would ven- 
ture replies even to a small selection from the questions asked and 
answered, and as he is likely to be in Newcastle-on-Tyne during the 
next meeting of the British Association I shall be glad to give him 
or any of his friends opportunities of testing their skill in replying 
to them. — I an, ete., T., Ps Barkas, FG Sk: 


“In brilliant contrast to the coarse bigotry of Huxley, we quote the 
language of VICTORIEN SARDOU, the eminent dramatist, one of the 
forty immortals of the French Academy, in a letter to the editor of 
the Gaulois, as follows: 

‘“‘ For over forty years es have watched with curiosity the phenom- 
ena which, under the names of magnetism, somnambulism, ecstasy, 
second sight, etc., were in my youth the butts for the ridicule of men 
of science. Whenever I ventured to inform them of some experi- 
ment wherein my scepticism was conquered by irresistible evidence, 
what a reception was accorded to my proposition, and what mirth 
was provoked ! 

‘But now-a-days all the facts that were hitherto denied are now 
accepted by the very same persons who used to regard them as tricks 
and jugglery. Not a day passes but some young savant reveals to 
me things that I was familiar with before he was born. I find that 
nothing has been changed but the name; there is no longer magnet- 
ism, but hypnotism and suggestion. In adopting these new terms, 
savants let it be understood that “ magnetism” was simply a trick 
long since exploded. . Science has liberated us from our errors, and 
endowed us with a truth called hypnotism, and which after all is 
exactly the same thing. 

“TI spoke one day to a very skilful surgeon about the insensibility 
produced in certain temperaments by requiring the subjects to look 
intently at a small mirror or brilliant object so as to produce strabism. 
This revelation was received as usual with loud bursts of laughter 
and all sorts of chaff at my ‘magic mirror.’ 

“Years passed by. ‘The same man came to breakfast with me one 
day. He was very late. He excused himself by saying: ‘I have 
had to extract a tooth from a very nervous young girl. I tried with 
her a new and curious experiment. By the aid of a little metallic 
mirror I put her to sleep so soundly that I was able to draw out the 
tooth without her knowledge.’ 

‘‘T interrupted my surgical friend by saying: ‘Pardon! but it was 
I who was the first to point this fact out to you, and you simply 
laughed at me! 

“My friend seemed quite taken aback at first, but soon recovered 
himself by saying: ‘ Bon!’ You spoke to me of magic, but this is — 
hypnotism.’ : 
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‘“‘ All the official science the world over treats our despised truths 
in this way. After having scoffed at these old truths, science has 
oly possession of them, but has taken care to put new labels on 
them. 

“However, since our savants have discovered at the Salpétriére 
~ what all Paris might have seen under Louis XV. at the Saint Medard 
cemetery, there is still hope that they will some day condescend to 
busy themselves with that spiritualism that they think they have 
long ago killed with their disdain. They have only put another — 
name to it so as to win the credit of discovering it. - But this will 
take a long time. Spiritualism has other enemies besides ill-favor. 

“In the first place, parlor experiments are against it — a detestable 
means of investigation, only good to confirm the incredulity of scep- 
tics. ‘Then spiritualism has to struggle with charlatans who practise 
spiritualism’ @ la Robert Houdin, and by demi-charlatans, who, 
although endowed with mediatizing faculties, do not know how to 
use them, and try to supplement their shortcomings by fictitious 
methods. ‘hen there is the indifference of a generation devoted to 
pleasure and material interests, and the weakness of those who lack 
the courage of their opinions. 

“JT don’t admit the supernatural. There is no supernatural. A 
fact must always be the effect of a law of nature. Hence it is nat- 
ural; and to deny a priori, without examination, that a creative law 
does exist, because it is not known; to contest the reality of a 
fact because it does not happen to be comprised among facts that are 
already demonstrated and established — is the error of an ill-balanced 
mind that believes that it understands all of nature’s laws. If any 
savant has this pretension he is a poor man indeed! What I am 
waiting for is the serious examination of facts. Then I promise 
some surprises.” 





Psychometric Fmpressions, Disions and Previsions. 


PsycHic phenomena have been abundant in all ages, but, misunder- 
stood, neglected, and disbelieved, they have originated no philosophy 
and passed out of the public mind. 

An English magazine says: “ A remarkable anecdote is told of the 
performance of the Fair Penitent in the town of North Walsham, 
Norfolk, in 1788. 

“In the last act, where Calista lays her hand on the skull, a Mrs. 
Barry, who played the part, was seized with an involuntary fit of 
shuddering, and fell on the stage. 

“During the night her illness continued, but the following day she 
sent for the stage-keeper and inquired whence he procured the skull. 

‘He replied, ‘From the sexton, who informed him that it was the 
skull of one Norris, who twelve years before was buried in the church+ 
Ward,’ ’ 

ms That same Norris was her first husband. She never recovered 
“the shock, and died in six weeks.” . 


\ 
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Mr. Edwin Else, of 18 Hulton street, Manchester, England, pub- 
lishes in: Zhe Two Worlds the following statement :— 

“On Good Friday last Mr. James Smith, formerly residing at 
12 Nield street, Fairfield street, Manchester, a young man with whom 
I was personally acquainted, left his home, and went ostensibly to — 
take a day’s pleasure in the country. Although no reason could be 
divined by his family for his prolonged absence, day after day passed 
without his return, or any tidings being heard of him. When a week 
had passed away, feeling deeply for the affliction of his family, and 
having heard much of the powers of clairvoyance and psychometry, 
I determined to try if they could be made available in this case. 
Having obtained from his family some of his wearing apparel lately 
worn, and charged with his magnetism, I carefully folded them up so 
as to isolate them from contact with other objects, and called on 
Mr. J. B. Tetlow, in company with a friend as a witness of what 
might occur. Mr. Tetlow, who bears the reputation of being a suc- 
cessful psychometrist, no sooner came in contact with the things be- 
longing to Mr. Smith than he fell down and personated a man drown- 
ing, remaining in an unconscious state for nearly twenty minutes. 
When he came to himself I told him my object was to find a person | 
who was lost, and he immediately gave an accurate description of 


“Mr. Smith, together with a number of details of which I had no 


knowledge, but which I have since proved to be correct. He then 
went on to trace Mr. Smith to Northenden, a place which neither 
Mr. Tetlow nor I had ever seen. He described him going down a 
lane which leads to a river and a landing-stage for boats. He gavea 
close description of the place — since proved to be most accurate — 
and declared the man was drowned, but the body was hidden, and 
for the present held in the mud of the river banks, and would with 
much difficulty be extricated and recovered. Investigation was im- 
mediately commenged, and at first proved fruitless, but within four-. 
teen days from the time of my unfortunate friend’s disappearance, 
the body was found floating on the water at the point indicated by 
Mr. Tetlow. On the 6th of May an inquest was held on the body, as 
reported in the Manchester Hvening News of that date. Again all 
Mr. ‘Vetlow’s statements were confirmed as to the cause of death, 
which the companions who had been with him—the whole party 
drinking heavily — attributed not to suicide, but aceident. I will 
not take up space by describing the wonderful accuracy of all Mrs 
Tetlow’s statements — these being made of a total stranger, and with 
no clue to guide him but the touch of some of my poor friend’s articles 
of wearing apparel. I give this statement for the truth’s sake, and as 
a part of the marvels of present day revelations.” 

Bella French Swisher, in the Phrenological Journal, speaks of 
dreams as follows: “Some years ago, on an autumn night, I took the | 
ears at Austin, Minn., for Burlington, Ia. The train was many hours 
late, and we were informed that it would not reach Cedar Rapids (the 
place where the passengers should have had supper) until about four 
o'clock the following morning, which would be the only chance to 
secure a breakfast. As it was already midnight, the majority of the 
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sleeping car passengers decided not to be called so early, myself 
among the others. Then I fell asleep, and my dream seated me on 
the top of the baggage car. Presently we came to a rushing river 
and a bridge. But—nhorrors! As I looked down [ saw on my right- 
hand side a broken stringer! I tried to call cut to the engineer, but 
I could not; and in my despair I clasped my hands and gave up my- 
self for lost; for the train was already upon the bridge. One glance 
at the broken timber, the rushing water, the overhanging trees, and 
the dim blue sky; and then a bang, a jerk, and I awoke to find that 
the engine had been reversed and that the train was moving back- 
ward. 

“ We breakfasted at Cedar Rapids and spent the day there, for the 
bridge over the Cedar river had to be repaired before the train could 
pass over it. The engineer discovered a broken stringer after the 
train had struck the bridge, and by suddenly reversing the engine 
saved a terrible disaster. ‘That evening, when we again reached the 
Cedar River I stepped upon the platform and‘took a view of the sur- 
roundings. Nothing which the dream supplied was missing. Bridge, 
river, trees, the place where the broken timber had been — all were 
exact. Yet to my knowledge I had never stood upon the spot before. 

“A still more remarkable dream has been handed down to us in 
Texas history. Some time in 1834 a company of surveyors, under the 
direction of Joseph Wilbarger, were at work near where the city of 
Austin now is, when they were attacked by Indians. Wilbarger was 
tomahawked, scalped, and left for dead. The remainder of the sur- | 
veying party made their escape, taking refuge at the house of a Mr. 
Hornsby, about five miles distant from the scene of the attack. The 
young men reported Wilbarger as being dead, they having left him 
not only apparently lifeless, but scalped. But that night Mrs 
Hornsby dreamed that she saw him alive, sitting under a tree by a 
stream. Thrice the dream came to her, so viv idly, that she was able 
to describe the locality. She awoke her husband and urged him to 
fly to the rescue of the wounded man. But he treated the appeal as 
a foolish whim until Mrs. Hornsby announced her intention of setting 
out for the spot unaided and alone; when he called the young men 
and with them repaired to the place of the late assault. The stream 
described by the lady was soon reached; and there, seated under a 
tree, they found young Wilbarger, faint and bleeding, but alive. 

“The experience of the wounded man was also remarkable. While, 
after reviving, he lay faint and weak from the loss of blood, and in a 
half-stupid state, he, too, had a dream — one so real that he always 
believed it to have been a vision, and always spoke of itas such. He 
saw a lady coming toward him, whom he recognized, upon a nearer 
view, to be a sister that he had left m Ohio. His surprise and joy 
may well be imagined. ‘Do not despair, she said, ‘help is coming 
to you very soon. Crawl to the stream. It is not more than two 
‘hundred yards distant. The water will refresh you.’ He at once 
began the task of trying to move his body in the direction which she 
had indicated, and here he knew the stream to be, reaching it after 
atime. The water had the effect of restoring him fully to conscious- 
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ness, when he began scanning the place for another glimpse of his 
sister. But she had disappeared. He afterward learned that she 
died the very day on which the vision came to him. Wilbarger lived 
for nearly nine years after he was scalped by the Indians and his life 
saved bya dream. But he was never well thereafter, and died from 
the effects of the wound. 

“Instances of this kind could be multiplied to filla volume. I 
rarely receive letters from my friends — those most en rapport with 
myself — that I do not dream of them just before the receipt of the 
letters. ‘The Bible repeatedly speaks of dreams which came true, and 
of angels appearing in dreams with words of cheer and of warning.. 
Who has not in his dreamland world places which he never saw when 
awake’? I have in mine a haunted house which I have visited in 
dreams hundreds of times; yet never saw with my waking vision.” 

Mr. R. B. C., of Evanston, Illinois, has given to Mr. Hodgson, of 
the P. R. Society, the following statement of his remarkable dream 
in 1876: “It was in-1876, when living in Chicago, that myself and 
wife [A. B. C.] went to the Centennial, arriving there on the morn- 
ing of July 4. After spending a week, returned home via New York 
and Niagara Falls. “My wife’s friends lived near the falls. We 
visited them, and while there I had the following dream: — 

“T thought I saw a mad dog coming up Randolph street, and saw 
him attack my little eight-year-old boy, seizing him on the upper arm, 
near the shoulder. Such was the impression made that I soon awoke, 
and called to my wife and told her of my dream. ‘Oh,’ she replied, 
‘itis only one of your dreams!’ I told her I never, in all my 
dreams, had had such a vivid dream. I could not sleep any more 
that night, and could not shake it off. Next day we left for home, | 
arriving the day following, and were soon at my house. I was ex- 
ceedingly gladto see my boy, but the first news I was told was that 
he had been bitten by a mad dog a few days before, but the police 
had killed the dog, and the doctor thought there was no danger, as 
his clothing prevented the virus coming in contact with the wound ; 
and what is most or equally remarkable, the dog seized him at the 
place on his arm that I saw so vividly in my dream, and it. occurred 
the afternoon of the day before my dream. 

Dec. 12; 1887. R. By Cly Evanston, ay: 

The spiritual element in man which survives his body is not so 
firmly bound in his physical frame as to prevent it from sometimes 
releasing itself, while yet in control of the body, and displaying its 
wonderful powers in somnambulism, vision, and prophecy, and such 
experiences rather more frequently occur to the humble and unedu- 
cated than to the educated class. The sceptical Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
says: “Somnambulists will execute feats —both mental and physical 
— apparently beyond the scope of their ordinary faculties. Dream- 
walkers will leave their beds and use an open window to reach a 
roof-top which in daytime they would hardly have ventured to ascend 
with the aid of a ladder, or walk safely along the edge of a precipice © 
where dizziness would make the co-operation of the conscious senso- 
rium a direct cause of danger. There is a story of two Scotch High- 
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landers who happened to see a fish-hawk’s nest in a crevice of a deep 
cliff overhanging a point of the sea-shore almost inaccessible on ac- 
count of the violence of the breakers, and engaged in a dispute as to 
the possibility of reaching the nest from the top of the cliff. Their 
controversy finally led to a wager which the younger of the two 
_ friends proposed to settle on the next calm day, by clambering down 
the precipice with the aid of a common grappling hook. The inci- 
dent had almost been forgotten, when one night Sandy saw his friend 
get out of bed and leave the room by sliding down a tree that could 
be reached from the top of a rustic balcony in front of the window. 
Wondering what his room-mate could be about, Sandy slipped down- 
stairs and peered about the yard and adjoining garden, but the night- 
walker had disappeared in the darkness. LHarly the next morning 
they foundshim on the front porch of the house, where he had fallen 
asleep on an armful of sticks and reeds, which on closer inspection 
proved to be the nest of the fish-hawk. Near by lay a silken necker- 
chief, tied up in the form of a pouch, and containing two grayish- 
white eggs; but on awakening, the sleeper seemed wholly unable to 
account for his absence from the bedroom, though his scratched arms 
and shins attested the vicissitudes of his nocturnal adventure.” 

When this somnambulic state is produced artificially by touching 
the temples an inch behind the eyebrows, or by gentle manipulations 
from behind forwards, or by a steady gaze at the eyes of the subject, 
we may have a wonderful development of intelligence, such as has 
occurred in thousands of experiments all over the world. The 
Washington Arizona correspondent of the Aeligio-Philosophical 
Journal states his experience as follows : — 

“To illustrate the power of a magnetizer over his subject, I will 
relate the following: During the war “with Mexico I was stationed at 
La Paz Baja, Cal., under she command of the late Gen. Burton, then 
Lt.-Colonel. On one of our campaigns to the interior I observed a 
serpent magnetizing birds. When I returned to La Paz I commenced 
magnetizing Mexicans of both sexes; one Mexican, Juanito, was the 
best subject or medium,I have ever seen, perfectly clairvoyant. I 
gave séances (1847) at the house of the Mexican governor, Don 
Francisco Palacios. I also lectured and exhibited my medium at 
the Catholic Chapel, and many were the strange wonders he re- 
vealed; among other things he told of the battles and skirmishes 
then transpiring in Mexico hundreds of miles distant; he also told 
our Colonel where the’ Mexican Gen. Pineda had interred some 
brass cannons, some sixty miles distant, to keep them from falling 
into our hands. Lieut. Chas. B. Scott was sent by Col. Burton and 
obtained these guns, and he told the writer he had found the broken 
carriages and the guns just as Juanito, when magnetized, had 
described them. 

“One day, about the commencement of 1848, I received an order 
from the Adjutant to be within three hours aboard of a schooner and 
accompany the Colonel to Mazatlan, Sinaloa. It being a time of 
active hostilities, and thinking I might never return, I sought my 
subject, Juanito, to learn something of my family, then living in 
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Canada. Shek was my control of him, that at my willing he would 
come tome. On one occasion, while controlling him, I sent him to 
my family in Canada, and he was greatly surprised at seeing white 
ground, white trees, roofs of houses white, etc. When I told this 
child of the tropics, who had never seen snow, it was amusing to 
hear his expressions of delight, At that time he told of a sister 
who had died since I left home, and that my father was carrying his 
arm ina sling. Nearly two years thereafter I got letters verifying 
the death of my sister, and stating that my father had broken his 
arm by falling on the ice, and during the winter had carried it in a 
sling. So remarkably clairvoyant was he at this time, and finding 
that distance was no obstacle to him, I resolved ‘to send him to the 
moon. ‘Juanito,’ I said, ‘I want you to go to the moon.’ 

“¢ Tt is a long road, Sefior,’ he responded. 

“T commanded him to go. From the moment his sist set out on 
that flight, he grew by degrees deadly pale.” His pulse ceased to 
beat, his body became cold, and the spectators said he was dead; but 
with immense effort the operator reversed the conditions and saved 
his life. 

He says that many years later, when in California, he determined 
to make Juanito come to him from Mexico by the power of his will, 
and that he obeyed the command and came to California without any 
reason but the feeling that he must come, and died before he found 
_ his American friend for whom he was seeking. 

This transcorporeal action or going out of “the body, which was so 
dangerous to Juanito, has often occurred. 

Mr. E. Schuyler Wardwell gags ou some years since the follow- 
ing narative: — 

“My brother, who is a Methodist clergyman, now stationed at 
Castine, Me., rehinen one incident that has occurred in his life, in a 
manner substantially as follows : — 

“While attending the Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, I left my family at Bucksport, Me. 
During my absence my family had moved from the house in which I 
left them to another in a different section of the village, a house into 
which I had never entered. I retired to bed one night, and, as I 
supposed, fell into a sound slumber. Immediately I found myself, as 
it were, going somewhere, and came suddenly to a full realization 
that I was on Elm Street, in Bucksport. I passed by the Congrega- 
tional church, cast my eyes up at the town clock on the Methodist 
church, and it being moonlight distinctly saw that it was nearly 
eleven o'clock.’ 

“On the opposite corner I met three lady acquaintances whom I 
saluted with the courtesies of the evening, and passed on to the 
house to which my family.had moved, went in, passed up-stairs, 
looked at the children quietly sleeping in bed, and then went to the 
bed in which my wife slept, awoke her, and sat upon the side of be 
bed, and talked with her. , 

“ My return to Cambridge appeared much to me as my going 
away. I was going somewhere, and soon realized that I was wide 
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awake. ‘The experience was oe real to forget, so I wrote my wife 
the next day a full account of it. Now, my wife had had a dream 
the same night, and a most singular coincidence connected with it, 
and wrote me the next day an ‘account of it, our letters relating to 
the same affair crossing each other on their way to and from. Bucks- 
port. She wrote that I came home, and she found me standing 
beside her bed, as she awoke, and that I seated myself on the side of 
the bed, and we talked; that the next morning Annie H— came in, 
and the first thing she said was, ‘Where is V—?’ ‘In Cambridge, — 
I suppose,’ replied my wife. . Miss H— playfully remarked:‘I know 
better; he saw me coming, and has hid himself to give me a scare.’ 
‘Why,’ said my wife, ‘he certainly is not home.’ ‘I don’t care what 
you say, continued Miss’ H—, ‘I know he is at home, for N— S—, 
G— H—, and myself were returning home quite late at night from a 
call, and we saw V— down here on the corner of the street, and - 
spoke to him, and I’m going to find him if he is in this house.’ 

*“ Well, she didn’t find me, because I wasn’t there. But. I would | 
like to have this matter explained. I dreamed I was in Bucksport, 
Me., at least two hundred miles distant from where I actually was. 
I spoke to three persons on the street; these three persons recognize 
me, and one speaks of it to a fourth, who dreams she saw and ae 
with me. Was I there or was I not?” : 

I always reply to my brother, ‘‘ You were there!” 

Mrs. N. J. Crans, of 345 West 34th St., New York, wrote to the: 
secretary of the Psychical Research Society the following descrip- 
tion of her transcorporeal experience occurring soon after the death 
of her daughter, Mrs. Allie Kernochan, whose husband, then in 
Central City, Dakota, she calls Charley : — 3 

‘“¢ After lying down to rest, | remember of feeling a drifting sensa- 
tion, of seeming almost as if I was going out of the body. My eyes 
were closed ; soon I realized that I was, or seemed to be, going fast 
somewhere. All seemed dark to me. Suddenly I realized that I 
was ina room; then I saw Charley lying in a bed asleep; then I 
took a look at the furniture of the room, and distinctly saw every 
article of furniture in the room, even to a chair at the head of the 
bed, which had one of the pieces broken, in the back; and Charley’s. 
clothes lay on that chair, across the bottom of the chair. In a mo- 
ment the door opened and my spirit daughter Allie came into the 
room and stepped up to the bed and stooped down and_ kissed 
Charley. He seemed to at once realize her presence, and tried to 
hold her, but ske passed right out of the room about like a feather 
blown by the wind, and then, after a moment, she came back again, 
when Charley seemed to realize that he must keep quiet if he would 
see her, so he lay still, and she went up to the bed and kissed him 
again; then she sat down’ on the side of the bed and unbuttoned 
his nightshirt collar. I saw that had a ruffle around it. She laid 
the collar back, and laid her head on his breast. Then Charley 
softly put his arm up around her, and I looked on the picture for a 
while; then I thought I would open my eyes, and with difficulty I 
got my eyes open, “they seemed so heavy to me, but when I suc- 
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ceeded in opening them, I received a sudden shock, such as if I had 
fallen from the ceiling to the floor. It frightened and woke up both 
Mrs. B. and my daughter, who asked what was the matter. Of 
course I told them my experience, and the following Sunday I wrote, 
as was always my custom, to my son-in-law Charley, telling him of 
all of my experience, describing the room as I saw it furnished. It 
took a letter six days to go from here to Dakota, and the same 
length of time, of course, to come from there here; and, at the 
end of the six days, judge of my surprise to receive a letter from 
Charley, telling me thus: *‘O, my darling Mamma Crans! My 
God! I dreamed I saw Allie last Friday night.’ He then described 
just as I saw her; how she came into the room, and he cried, and 
tried to hold her, but she vanished; how he had prayed: for her to 
return, and that she did so, and then he lay still, and how she kissed 
him, then how she unbuttoned his nightshirt, and laid back the 
collar, and laid her head on his breast; how he had clasped his arms 
around her, but awoke to find her not there. Then, at the end of 
the six days, when my letter reached him, and he read of my similar 
experience, he at once wrote me that all I had seen was correct, even 
to every article of furniture in the room, also as his dream appeared 
to him.” 

Marvellous psychic phenomena are not limited to ane who are 
disposed to believe them. Nearly all such events have been received 
with stubborn scepticism. The N. Y. Zruthseeker, a very sceptical 
journal, publishes the two following incidents furnished by its scept- 
ical readers. 

‘After my having made a public speech, Spiritual mediums have 
said they could see spirits around me while I was talking, and one 
said she could see me surrounded with little children, and all were 
holding out their hands for pennies. Now, it is true that I used to 
give a good many pennies to little children, but how could she: have 
known about that ? 

“Now, I want to say right here that what I saw, or thought I saw, 
the other night, came nearer shaking my faith in Materialism than 
anything that I have ever seen. 

“ A few nights since I had the nightmare; my wife came in, and, 
after waking me, she went into another room, and a minute or so 
after she had left me in the dark, I saw a bright little girl standing 
on my bed. She was neatly dressed and seemed to be some six or 
seven years of age, and, after gazing at each other for a minute or 
more, believing her to be a living child, I said to her, ‘What are 
you doing here?’ But she made no reply. Finding that she 
would not talk, I resolved to investigate, but. she understood me, 
and, I think, was displeased, for, as I was about to reach for her, her 
eyes began to twinkle and snap like flasHes of fire, and, at the same 
time, she began to fade, slowly at first, and soon went out like a 
flash. 

“* Now as our eyes were not more than four or five feet apart, and I 
could see her as plainly as if it had been by the light of the sun, it 
seems to me that I could not have been mistaken. My wife says 
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that she heard me say, ‘What are you doing here?’ I was awake, 
and kept awake till daylight watching to see if she would again 
appear. Now, did I really see something, or was it only an optical 
iliusion? I thought that I saw something, and I still think so, but 
if I was mistaken, then the chances are that death ends all. Inger- 
soll does not believe in ghosts for the reason that he never saw one, 
but if he ever shall see as I saw what appeared to be a little child 
standing within four or five feet of him, holding one finger in the 
corner of her mouth, and looking at him and he looking her square 
in the face for one or two minutes, he may change his opinion.” — MM. 
Babcock, St. John’s, Michigan. 

“Mr. Eprror: .While our friends are discussing the problem of 
modern Spiritualism, will you, or some one of your correspondents, 
give us a solution of an occurrence which happened here a few 
months ago? My present loving wife came into this neighborhood 
an absolute stranger to every one here. She had never seen, or even 
heard of, any member of my family, who were all dead. While 
about her daily affairs, she says, she saw a card, about the size of a 
postal card, held before her eyes by an invisible power, upon which 
was printed in large letters, ‘Jane Walker, wife of Alvah. H. 
Walker.’ This was before she had seen or heard of me. Also, 
every day for a week, and at all times of day, a pretty little lady 
would put her hand on the opposite side of her face, hold her fast, 
and kiss her. (That’s the way my daughter always kissed any one.) 
She saw this girl every time. While visiting a neighbor, she was 
shown the picture of my deceased wife and my daughter, and ex- 
claimed at once, ‘ That’s the girl that has been kissing me every day ;’ 
and was surprised when told that the mother and girl died a long time 
ago. My wife isa Free Methodist, and ‘a consistent Christian.’ I 
am, and have been for many years, what you understand as an Inger- 
sollian Agnostic, and am naturally given to scepticism. I do not 
believe my loving wife prevaricates. ‘There is also. no motive for 
doing so.” — A. H. Walker, S. W. Oswega, N. Y. 

THE LIGHT ON THE Corrin. — Mrs. M. E. Clark, of ae Iowa, 
says in New Thought :— 

“ Nat Crawford, the undertaker, had just completed the coffin for 
the third and last child of, the Proctor’s, which had died of scarlet 


fever, near Keota. As he stood surveying his work, he noticed a. 


strange white light, which seemed to hover over the silver plate, on 
which was inscribed, ‘My Darling.’ Mrs. Crawford happened to be 
present but neither spoke of it. There was na fire in the buildi ne; 
it was a cloudy day, with no solitary sun ray to which it could be 
ascribed. While they were watching it, the uncle of the dead child 
came for the coffin. ‘What is that light?’ he inquired excitedly. 
‘Somebody playing some trick, I guess,’ was Mr. Crawford’s reply. 
“Mr. Crawford, with whom we conversed in regard to it —for the 
incident created a good deal of talk at the tim 
posed the light, since he was fully assured there could be no natural 
cause for it, to be a hallucination of his own. When, however, he 
found that Mr. Clendenning also saw it, he was filled with astonish- 
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ment and dismay. On returning home Mr, Crawford was met by 
his wife’s anxious query: ‘ Nat, what was that light on that coffin ?’ 
‘Well, you tell!’ was his characteristic reply. Mr. C. talked freely 
in regard to the mystery with a good many, asseverating his belief 
that it could have had, as he expressed it, no natural origin. The 
position of the building, being shut in from outside reflections, the 
absence of fire and sunlight or any metallic substance, as I before 
asserted, made the solution perplexing. 

os good Methodist deacon, talking over the matter, said he 
thought the mother of those children, who died several years ago, ‘ was 
there in spirit to attend the funeral, and see to the putting away of 
the little body,’ which is doubtless as good a solution as can be 
arrived at.” 

The murder of Amelia Walker by Michael Finnegan, at Camden, 
New Jersey, in 1888, was perceived at the time by an old lady, Mrs. 
Field, then on her deathbed. ‘The facts are stated by her son-in-law, 
Mr. Traubel, as follows, and were matters of general interest men- 
tioned in the papers of the time: — 

“Mrs. Annie J. Field, wt. 54, was a woman of unusual intelligence, 
possessing all the characteristics of the pure Enghishwoman of higher 
birth, and no trace of superstition, save that found in a strict adher- 
ence to the traditions and doctrines of the High Church of Eng- 
land. 

On the 15th of February Mrs. Field contracted a cold, which cul- 
minated in pneumonia with typhoid fever. 

Upon the evening of the murder and suicide near our City Hall, 
Mrs. Field lay, probably in a semi-comatose condition, though appar- 
ently awake, as her eyes were open, with nothing unusual to attract 
attention in her occasional agree when suddenly she raised herself 
in her bed, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Help! he’s killing her — won’t some one 
go to her assistance ?” She then recited to her daughter, in close 
attendance upon her through her illness, a long story, detailing a 
walk that evening upon the avenue upon which the City Hall is sit- 
uated, stating that, while there, a sorrel horse, pulling a lhght 
carriage or buggy, in which a quarrelling pair of human beings were 
seen, passed her, and shortly after stopped. It was then the quarrel 
became fatally warm, as Mrs. Field, at this juncture, startled her 

daughter with her outery.” 
- "This is. a succinet description of this incident, which was laughed 
at as a mere dream. 

Mr. Turner Berry, of Camden, alluded to in the publication, was 
an acquaintance of Mrs. Field, who had been in ill-health for a long 
time, though for a short while previous to this occasion had suffi- 
ciently recovered to resume his outdoor habits, and was noticed upon 
the street a few hours before the following : — 

“On the morning of the City Hall tragedy, Mrs. Field, in the 
course of a desultory conversation, remarked that she would lke to 
know how Mr. Berry was “ getting on,” as he was “again very ill and 
in bed,” a remark which occasioned a smile and the assurance that she 
was wrong, as he had been recently seen on the street. She insisted, 
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however, that he was seriously indisposed, and was indulged in her 
belief as a mere harmless whim. ‘Toward evening a daughter of Mr. 
Berry called, by advice of her mother, to inquire about the condition 
of Mrs. Field, informing her hostess that her father was again criti- 
cally ill, having been compelled to retire from the public gaze that 
forenoon. 

There would be no necessity for publishing such incidents as the 
foregoing but for the fact that, owing to the false philosophies of 

colleges and churches, the marvellous powers of the human soul have 
remained unknown to our educated classes, and it is difficult to over- 
come a condition of educated ignorance. : 

To those who are willing to profit by all well-attested facts, the 
following narrative by Dr. Oliver McLean, of Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington Territory, will be instructive : — : 

‘To those who have investigated Spiritualism under proper condi- 
tions, and who understand the fixed and natural laws governing all 
spiritual manifestations, the following experience of myself will be 
easily understood : — | 

“The power of magnetic healing, an exalted and heavenly gift, 
came upon me suddenly, unbidden and unasked, at a time when I 
was investigating the matter for the purpose of satisfying my own 
mind in regard to the truths of Spiritualism — its proof of a future 
life. I had been seeking and desiring to become better acquainted 
with the philosophy and phenomena for some eighteen months, dur- 
ing which time I had received comparatively little substantial proof 
of spiritual power, although in my development as a medium I had 
given some very satisfactory proof to other persons that our departed 
friends and loved ones can and do return from ‘the echoless shore’ 
with messages of love and advice; that they are really our ‘guard- 
ian angels,’ and not prisoners in a far-away imaginary heaven, nor 
yet in a fiery hell of endless torment, such as are pictured and 
believed in by certain classes. | 

“ About the first of November, 1887, while laboring in a well in 
Snohomish, W. T.,. I was taken sick with blood poisoning and applied 
to our M. D. for relief, but obtained none, and gradually became 
worse until [ lay at the point of death. My sluggish blood refused 
to circulate, my brain became dizzy, and I lay on the bed as if in a 
nightmare. While in this condition my organism was! taken posses- 
sion of by a spirit, and through some process unknown to me my 
Spuit was removed from my body. The spirit operator gave his 
name, former residence and occupation. My spirit or myself (for I 
was as naturally myself out of the body as in it) remaining in the 
room during the process of treatments, lasting several hours, which 
my body received in the hands of the doctors. I was entreated to 

‘go with spirit friends, who were there and who I had known in earth 
life, and see some of the wonders and beauties of the spirit world, 
but preferred to stay and see that my body came to no harm. The 
experience was indeed strange. I made frequent attempts to re- 
enter my body, but was finally prevailed upen by the spirit friends to 
desist. It seemed that I could go where I willed. To wish to be 
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_ in any part of the room, was to be there; nothing offered obstruction 
to my vision. I could look through the wall s, or through my own 
body or that of my friend, as though it were but glass, and could 
read my friend’s every thought : could converse with spirit friends 
and the spirit who had control of my body. I could also see the 
condition my body was in, and it is truly wonderful that it was ever 
again made the fit habitation for a spirit.” 

There is a vast amount of psychic experience in our literature, of 
which the best example is found in Mrs. Catherine Crowe’s “ Night 
Side of Nature.” Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, in her letters to 
the Boston Herald, makes the following reference to the demonologv — 
of Sir Walter Scott: “I have always wondered how much or how 
little Sir Walter really believed in witchcraft and in ghosts. He chose 
to treat them, for the most part, with a sort of patronizing incre- 
dulity; yet he tells some marvellous and seemingly well authenti- 
cated tales. Really, his letters seem to me more interesting, as well 
as more remarkable, than the proceedings of the Psychical Society. 

“The Witch of Endor, says Scott, was a mere fortune-teller, to 
whom, in despair of all aid or answer from the Almighty, the un- 
fortunate King of Israel had recourse in his despair, and by whom, 
in some way or other, he obtained the awful certainty of his own 
defeat and death. But, really, ‘a mere fortune-teller’ who can give 
us an ‘awful certainty’ as to the future seems to me a person of 
no little importance. Would fortune-tellers who never told the 
truth have had the power and influence in the world which Sir 
Walter attributes to some of them? ‘They have existed ever since 
the affairs of men began to be recorded. In one of his ‘ Essays 
Classical ’—a delightful volume, by the way — Prof. F. W. H. 
Myers traces the likeness between the oracles, etc., of the ancient 
Greeks and the manifestations of modern Spiritualism, and finds 
that all which is accomplished by our mediums of to- day, was equally 
well done by those of old times. 

“In the days of which Scott wrote in ie letters to Lockhart, 
fortune-tellers were extremely busy. Some professed to predict by 
aid of the stars; others claimed to possess spells by which they 
could compel spirits to enter a stone or a looking-glass, and there 
shadow forth future events; and many others founded their pro- 
phecies on information amiably bestowed on them by the fairies. 
Really, our present methods have the advantage of simplicity.. The 
best seeress I know of sits down in a darkened room, shivers a little, 
yawns once or twice, stretches herself sleepily, and, presto, she is 
gone, and in her place, speaking with her lips, clasping your hands 
with her fingers is, say, some Greek sprofessor, or some clever French 
physician, known of old at the Saltpétriére, and this distinguished 
guest from the world of spirits has been so kind as to find out all - 
the familiar details of your daily life, and talks and laughs with you 
about them as if he were your brother. 

‘It was much less social and friendly the way the seers behaved 
of whom Sir Walter tells us. But then the witches and warlocks 
of those other days prophesied more important events than whether 
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you or I would sail for Europe next week, or whether “ coppers ” 
would rise or fall. 

“But, as J began to say, the greatest soothsayers of long ago 
soared to higher matters and interfered in the fates of nations. © 


When James I. was murdered at Perth, in. 1487, a Highland 


woman had prophesied the course of the conspiracy ; and, had she 
been attended to, it might have been defeated. There were not 
wanting, however, even in those days, amiable spirits who were will- 
ing to concern themselves with the events of everyday life. In 1576 
Bessie Dunlop was accused of sorcery, and she was asked from what 
source she derived her prophetic vision. She said that she got her 
information from the spirit of one Thome Reid, who died in 1547. 
She described him as a respectable, elderly looking man, gray- 
bearded and wearing a gray coat. She first made his acquaintance 
when she herself was in great affliction. She was walking along, 
‘making heavy moan with herself,’ for her cow was. dead and her 
husband and child were sick with a contagious illness, and she her- 
self was in a state of very feeble health. Walking thus sorrowfually , 
along, she met, for the first time, Thome Reid, who addressed her 
courteously, and then asked why she should ‘make such dole and 
weeping for any earthly thing. She told him, in reply, that her 
husband was at the point of death, her baby was ill and their pro- 
perty going to destruction, and she thought she had reason enough 
for dolor. 

““¢ Bessie, answered the little gray man, whom she afterward dis- 
covered to be a spirit, ‘thou hast displeased God, and thou must 
amend. Thy baby shall die ere thou reach home, thy two sheep 
shall also die, but thy husband shall recover and be as fair and es 
as ever he was.’ 

“The good woman was somewhat alarmed to see her ahosile 
counsellor disappear as no living person could have done; but his 
predictions were fulfilled, and thus she was induced to have faith in 


him and consent to his farther acquaintance. Later on, he tried to 


persuade her to go with him and a party of his friends to elf-land, and 
her refusal begat some coldness between them for a time; but, in 
spite of it, Reid continued to visit her frequently and to assist her 
with his counsel; so that if any one consulted her about the ailments 
of human beings or of cattle, or about the recovery of things lost or 
stolen, she was always able, by aid of Reid’s advice, to answer them 
correctly ; but, alas, her success drew on her the evil eye of the 
law, which was less kind in those days than in ours. Poor Bessie, 
notwithstanding that by her mysterious powers she had always done 


good and not evil, was convicted of witchcraft, and burned. Peace 


to her ashes. 
* Another witch woman who practised her mystic arts solely for 


the good of mankind was Alison Pearson. She had also a familiar 


spirit who helped her to prescribe for illness, and she cured of fell 


disease no less a person than the archbishop of St. Andrew’s by 


diverting his illness to a white palfrey, who died of it. What an 


ungrateful man the archbishop was, or else how little power he 
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possessed, for we read of Alison, as of Bessie before her, tie short 
and simple record: ‘Convicted and burnt.’ ” 





@Obsession. 


' ‘THERE have been so many crude ideas on this subject among the 
credulous that the following article from the Zwo Worlds is refresh- 
ing. Mrs. Britten understands the subject correctly : — 


OBSESSION: NOT A SPIRITUAL, BUT A PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


“The editor of this Journal having received a number of letters on 
the vexed subject of “Obsession,” and being wholly unable to de- 
vote the time necessary to conduct private correspondence, would 
call attention to the following article, which cannot but prove sug- 
gestive even to those who may not agree with her views, — identical 
with those written by the editor of this Journal some years ago : — 

Whatever may be the orthographical meaning of the word obses- 
sion we popularly understand by it the complete control of the body 
through the organs of the brain by a spirit, wicked in intention, mis- 
chievous and sometimes dangerous in acts, and often irrational both 
in word and deed. In my own experience I am frequently called 
upon to visit persons who manifest the most extraordinary tendency 
to perform evil acts, and utter profane language, speaking some-. 
times in harsh, guttural tones, and not unusually imitating in speech 
and action the lower animals. Such cases as these are commonly 
pronounced by spiritualists, “obsession.” Perhaps they are; but 
before we can form any correct theory on the subject, let us con- 
sider some of the facts belonging to cases that come under the notice 
of the mediums, myself for one. 

I was called upon some time ago to see a young eirl who was, as 

her friends assured me, “ obsessed by evil spirits,” and was only to be 
cured —as they thought — through my power over “ the dark spirit ” 
as exorcist. I found an interesting girl of fifteen years old (who at 
the time of my visit was under the malign influence in its fullest 
force), literally hanging on to the cornice of a high room, whither 
she had climbed up with all the agility of a cat, and now (crouched 
up in a sort of human ball) launched fearful execrations at the by- 
standers, in the coarse, rough tone of a man. Presently the poor 
child crept down to the ground, and proceeded to crawl round the 
room with dreadfully-animal movements, occasionally barking like a 
dog, and varying such sounds with harsh but entirely irrational 
speech; her parents informed me her condition assumed many 
phases, often presenting evidence of ‘most high and holy control,” 
— discoursing admirably, improvising poetry, singing, and sometimes 
speaking languages with which she was entirely unacquainted. 
_ Before I left, one of those paroxysms of a “superior state ” influ- 
enced her, and addressing me, what purported to be a spirit physi- 
cian informed me in choice language ‘that I did understand the 
case, and requested I would state my convictions to the parents. 

This I presently proceeded to do, although I am bound to add, 
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without impressing those convictions upon their minds, already pre- 
determined to accept of nothing that would clash with the theory of 
“obsession.” As the last spirit that appeared to influence the young 
lady evidently read clairvoyantly what was passing in my mind, and 
manifested an amount of intelligence through the medium’s trance 
state that entitled his opinions to consideration, I shall venture to 
give the theory, frequently suggested to me by spirits, and then 
pressing on my mind, even as I have received it. This person, and 
many others whom I have visited similarly affected, was the subject 
of a diseased brain, which at periods regulated by some exciting 
cause, produced a partial and sometimes a more general condition of 
inflammation on the cerebrum or front brain, the organ whose 
healthful action is essential to the manifestations of intelligence.. In 
this state the entire action of the will is under the domination of 
the back brain (cerebellum), and as this exists equally in all animals, 
and is the stimulus to all animal movements, the result operates in 
purely instinctive and animal actions, while whatever of humanity 
is still operating through the disordered realin of reason, being under 
the domination of the animal faculties, displays itself in language 
and acts human in form, but animal in will, and all these can and do 
take place without the influence of any spirit at all, except the un- 
fortunate tenant of the semi-lunatic form of the subject. 

In several instances I have clairvoyantly perceived in the so-called 
“obsessed” spinal curvatures and other Uefects of the brain or 
spinal column, which the parents have been compelled to own to, 
and which alone would account for the occasional displays of aber- 

rated intellect. Accidents in infancy, or any cause hereditary or 
circumstantial, which affect the brain or nerve centres, I have found, 
upon careful investigation, very common in these cases, and, as i 
believe, wholly sufficient to account for their existence. 

The ignorance or carelessness of the parents often disregards 
these physical causes, and, if they happen to be spiritualists, I find 
them just as ready to fall back upon the universal solvent of “ obses- 
sion” as the orthodox are to attribute every conceivable phenomenon 
of life and nature to the direct act and will of God. It may not be 
invariably apparent, even to the most careful scrutiny, that all cases 
of so-called obsession result from physical causes, but I have proved 
so many to do so, that I still watch and wait to see a yet larger num- 
ber render up this solution of their mystery. 

I have visited a great many lunatic asylums, and I am convinced 
that a large number of such cases grow out of unnatural pressure 
upon the brain : and I cannot yet discover a single case of lunacy 
which does not manifest disturbance of that equilibrium which 
should exist among the organs whose totality we call “the brain,” 
which disturbance is in itself the lack of reason; and this I claim to 
be sufficient to account for lunacy, and lunacy, I am equally con- 
vinced, is just what we call “ obsession.” 

When we remember that “the organs of the brain,’ as we term 
them, are not separate parts demonstrable in the subdivisions of the 
cranium, into which the phrenologist has classed the various faculties 
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arrangements totally unsustained by any corresponding appear- 
ances in the matter itself, it is evident that though the substance of 
the brain is the instrument through which the faculties of the mind 
become manifest, there is a subtle and imponderable element 
pervading that substance, which may become disturbed, and thus 
affect the mind’s expression without being appreciable on the mere 
material surface. I believe, moreover, that this imponderable ele- 
ment is ‘nerve force,” ‘vital force,” “life,” or by whatsoever name 
we may term the connecting link between spirit and matter; that 
this is our spiritual body, the clothing of the innermost, and which 
at death of the body becomes the outmost of the soul; that this 
nerve force is affected by whatever physically affects any of the 
nerve centres, and spiritually by excessive pressure on the mind; 
that being the medium between body and mind, it is the instrument 
of both, and represents any disturbing cause of ill to either; but as 
it is imponderable, its effect on matter is not appreciable at all times 
to the senses, and hence the difficulty of the anatomist in tracing 
lunacy in a diseased condition of the brain. 

I beg to add a few words of comment on the popular theory of 
“obsession ” from a spirit friend, whose opinions I highly value : — 

“Observe the actions and speech of most of the victims of ‘ obses- 
sion, and you will remark them to be, in general, irrational and pur- 
poseless. For myself, I confess I know of no cnsane spirits, “The 
cause of insanity is removed when death dissolves the union of a 
body and spirit, suffering of which, in either case, reacts on the 
other, but regains equilibrium when separated. I do not dispute 
that a spirit may so completely subjugate the will of a mortal to his 
own as to appear to dwell within that mortal’s organism, but why do 
you attribute foolish, senseless acts and words to a conscious, intel- 
ligent soul, presenting no line of demarcation between the cunning 
of madness and the obsession you complain of? I repeat to you that 
the display of animal movements, blasphemous speech and semi- 
human actions, attributed to the obsession of evil spirits, is the result 
of a disordered brain and the predominance of the animal propen- 
sities over the intellectual. If you urge that the ‘obsessed’ fre- 
quently speak with an angelic as well as demoniac tongue, evidenc- 
ing clairvoyant and other “exalted powers, and proving the possession 
of bad spirits by this display of control from the oood, I answer, bad 
and good spirits may both control a very helpless and unindividual- 
ized. subject ; ; and the fact that a person has not sufficient self-control 
to escape the charge of lunacy is clear proof of this negative con- 
dition so favorable for the controi of other minds; ; but it is not to the 
display of foreign intelligence, good or bad, that we object as proof 
of ‘obsession,’ but to the lack of it; and ‘observing such innumer- 
able instances in which base and eriminal acts, above all, lunatic and 
unintelligent ones, are charged upon the ‘obsession of evil spirits,’ 
we hope yet to be able to convince the world we have plenty of 
moral hospitals here in spirit-land for the cure of souls whom foul 
conditions on earth have contaminated, and that bad spirits can ed 
gress here as well, if nota little better, than by going to spirit | 
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circles to swear, and drink spirit through sympathetic mediums, and 
then become suddenly very much improved in mind and state by the 
exercise. But positively we have no insane asylums here, con- 
sequently I am at some loss to determine where INSANE OBSESSORS 
come from.” 

In concluding this article, it may not be uninteresting to notice 
the case of a young lady at Providence, Rhode Island, who has been 
bedridden, I believe, now for some three or more years. One side is 
partially paralyzed —one hand and arm therefore entirely useless ; 
the lower part of her body frightfully contracted and drawn together. 
She has been known to abstain from any other food than the trifling | 
sustenance extracted from chewing little pieces of bread for weeks. 
boar eee 
This unfortunate young girl is at times subject to frightful parox- 
ysms of what my friends assured me gravely was “obsession,” but 
which were evident symptoms, to me, of inflammation of the spine 
and brain, producing temporary insanity. The usual obsession hy- 
pothesis was adopted, it seems, from the young lady’s extraordinary 
manifestations of spirit control of a high order in her duezd moments. 
Also another remarkable feature of her case is her clairvoyance, 
which in some instances is the most direct I ever witnessed. I am 
possessed of an excellent drawing of birds, executed in a room 
where every ray of light had been excluded for weeks, to favor a_ 
dreadful affection of the eyes, which rendered even a faint streak of 
light intolerable to her; yet in this state, with her one hand — the 
other numb and lifeless — she has executed a great number of draw- 
ings, writings, and needlework, could read, tell the time, and the 
persons who presented themselves at the street door before it was 
opened. Some of these drawings are elaborate and excellent, and 
the paper dolls she cut out, painted, and dressed are very superior to 
many a one’s work performed in the light and aided by two mortal 
eyes. 

As an evidence of the natural clairvoyance of this singular case 
I presented her with a book, when she immediately read down the 
page for me clearly and well, and could hardly be made to beheve 
me when I told her she had been reading from a book held wpside down. 

My own conclusion on this, as on many other yet more marked 
cases, is, that the repulsive and irrational features proceeded from 
lunacy, but that in conditions where the worn and suffering nervous 
system was highly negative, the ever-watchful love of guardian 
spirits controlled the weak organism in manifestations of use and 
, beauty. | EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN. 





Sir John Franklin and the “ Kevelation.”’ 


THE meetings of spiritualists and the researches of the Psychical 
Society have prepared the world for much that is strange. The 
Rev. J. Henry Skewes, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Liverpool, and 
late President of the Liverpool Mental Science Association, must, 
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however, receive the palm as the narrator of a startling incident con- 
nected with a memorable episode. After “forty years’ silence,” 
Mr. Skewes has revealed the true secret of the discovery of Sir John 
Frankln’s fate. Those who would study the matter in full detail 
may be referred to the volume which now lies before us, and which, 
under the title of “Sir John Franklin,” has just been issued by 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, London. Its purpose is to show that the 
exact locality in which the missing explorer met his death was 
explicitly revealed by a little child four years after Franklin had 
sailed on his final and fatal expedition, and some five years before 
Dr. Rae obtained tidings of the lost navigator by purchasing a num- 
ber of articles belonging to Franklin from a party of Esquimaux. 
To make matters plain, however, it is advisable to proceed in some- . 
thing like order. On May 24th of the year 1845, the Erebus and 
Terror, in charge of Sir John Franklin and Captain Francis Crozier, 
steamed out of the Thames on their mission of Arctic discovery and 
survey. Years passed and nothing was heard of them. Their last 
despatch had come from the Whalefish Islands, and was dated July 
12, 1845. Accordingly, in 1848, the Plover sailed to Behring Strait 
in search of them. That expedition was unsuccessful, and so were 
many others that followed. At last the Government grew tired of 
fitting out vessels for what looked like a hopeless task ; and it was 
left for Lady Franklin to do what she could by means of her private 
resources and the aid of her friends. 

This brings us to the year 1849. The fate of Sir John Franklin 
continued to excite great public sympathy and interest, and among 
the rest the family of a Captain Coppin, who lived in Londonderry, 
shared in this feeling. The family seems to have been somewhat 
peculiar. It consisted of the father, Mrs. Coppin, her sister, and 
four children of tender years. Early in 1849 one of the children 
named “ Weesy ”’— the short for Louisa — had died of gastric fever. 
Though dead, “ Weesy ” was, nevertheless, in the language of her 
brothers and sisters, ‘‘always about.” Sometimes she appeared to 
them in the form of a “ball of bluish light,” at others she went from 
room to room much the same as before her demise. On one occasion 
‘““ Weesy ” went so far even as to announce the death of a relative of 
the family by causing the words “Mr. Makay is dead” to appear 
written on the wall. As this death was duly verified, “ Weesy ” 
naturally attained a position of some importance. The topic of Sir 
John Franklin’s fate being in everybody’s mouth, it occurred to the 
aunt of the departed “ Weesy” to consult that spirit. The result 
was that immediately there appeared on the floor “a complete Arctic 
scene, showing two ships surrounded with ice and almost covered 
with snow, including a channel that led to the ships.” 

So realistic was the scene that those who beheld it shivered with 
cold. One of them, however, had the presence of mind to make a 
drawing of it in the form of a chart. Then came the question as to 
something more definite being desirable. Consulted again, the 
obliging ‘“* Weesy”’ complied by drawing on the opposite wall in 
large round letters three inches in length, the following: “ Erebus 
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and Terror. Sir John Franklin, Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent 
Inlet, Point Victory, Victoria Channel.” The route of the missing 
explorer was thus traced, and it remained alone to make use of the 
“revelation ” for practical purposes. 

The following year Captain Coppin, who had of course heard all 
about “* Weesy,” and had seen the chart, called upon Lady Franklin, 
who was then busy arranging for her first expedition. On being 
told of what had occurred, Lady Franklin’s countenance brightened, 
and she exclaimed, “It is all true! It is all true! Your children 
are right. ‘Three months before Sir John set sail, we were sitting 
by the fire, when he said, ‘Jane, recollect if I find any difficulty I 
shall seek to return by the American continent, and if I fail in that 
I shall go up by the Great Fish River, and so get to the Hudson 
Bay Territory.’ ” 

This fireside remark had been forgotten, but was now recalled. 
After this it ought to follow, as a matter of course, that the route 
being traced on the spiritual chart, and accepted not only by Lady 
Franklin, but by Captain Kennedy, the commander of the Prince 
Albert, the remains of Sir John Franklin were promptly discovered. 
But it was not to be. Unlike the hero of Mr. Clark Russell’s novel, 
“The Golden Hope,” spiritual guidance was not so effective with 
Captain Kennedy. It was left for Dr. Rae, while trafficking in 1854 
with the Esquimaux, to come upon Sir John’s star or order, a watch, 
some silver spoons, and other articles belonging to the party. It. 
was left also for Hobson and McClintock to discover in 1859, at 
Point Victory, near Cape Victoria, the all-important paper hidden 
beneath a cairn and telling that Sir John had died in 1847, and that 
the ships were deserted in 1848. The route traced by ‘“ Weesy ” 
had, nevertheless, been correct; and as this circumstance, according 
to the Rev. J. H. Skewes, rests on unimpeachable authority, she 
must claim the benefit of a true prophecy. When she wrote on the 
floor, in 1849, the Bellot Strait, as indicated by her, was entirely 
unknown. ‘The story, to say the least of it, is a strange one.— New- 
castle Chronicle. 

To the above communication we have simply to add that that which 
seems to the editors of secular papers to be such a “strange story” 
is only so because the press, until lately, have so persistently shut 
out all the evidences of spirit power and guidance from their 
columns, and admitted only such statements as were calculated to 
bring the powers and potencies of spiritualism into discredit. Mean- 
time the facts, truths, and possibilities of what spiritualism may AND 
SHALL become have steadily moved on, the press, pulpit, and world 
notwithstanding. A few years ago the Rev. J. H. Skewes, who 
publishes the book from which the above-quoted statements are 
extracted, was the bitter enemy of spiritualism. But this is not all 
—Sir John Franklin’s fate, and that of his noble associates, as mar- 
tyrs to the cause of geographical discovery, was not confined to the 
source: mentioned in Mr. Skewes’ book. ‘There is a history —ay, 
and a marvellous one — known to the spiritualists of America, pub- 
lished in some of their earliest records, and facing the Editor in her 
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study as she now writes, which proves how deeply and earnestly the 
spirit world were in communication with mortals on the subject of 
their arisen martyrs and their fate, and their continued eftorts from 
the higher world to lift and shoulder the burdens they had dropped 
in mortal: death, as immortal spirits. “Who has believed our 
reports?” ‘Having eyes they saw not, having ears they heard not, 
nor would they understand.” — The Two Worlds. 





| W Practical Dietw of a Hindu Fakir. 


FROM THE “TWO WORLDS.” 


Frew and far between are the good people who are enabled to take 
a mental view of both sides of any great question. There is at the 
present time a perfect craze for the study and (were it practicable 
amongst our matter-of-fact Britons, which, happily, it is not) for the 
practice also of Hindu powers, potencies, and supermundane achieve- 
ments. Whilst the editor of this paper KNows beyond a peradven- 
ture that culture, temperament, and asceticism can elevate Oriental 
mystics into the commanders and rulers of matter; we also know 
that a vast amount of the alleged magical powers of the East are as 
rife with pretension and imposture as the assumed facts of medium- 
ship and clairvoyance are amongst Western spiritualists. The 
following sketch, published a short time since by a truthful and 
reliable narrator in the Manchester Sunday Chronicle, we can affirm, 
from positive knowledge, to be a genuine account of how often and 
completely the superstitious and ignorant may be imposed upon, in 
names held sacred, and synonymous with true heavenly power and 
spiritual gifts. — Ep. 7. W. 


A FAKIR’S CURSE. BY A RETURNED INDIAN, 


Among the many strange objects which an Englishman meets with 
in India, there are few which tend so much to upset his equanimity 
as a visit from a wandering fakir. 

The fakir is the mendicant friar of India. He owns no superior, 
performs no work, despises everybody and everything; sometimes 
pretends to perpetual fasting, and lives on the fat of the land. 

There is this much, however, to be said for him, that when he 
does mortify himself for the good of the community, he does it to 
some purpose. A lenten fast, or a penance of parched peas in his 
shoes, would be a mere bagatelle to him. We have seen a fakir who 
was never “ known” to eat at all. He carried a small black stone 
about with him, which had been presented by a holy man. He pre- 
tended that by sucking this stone, and without the aid of any sort of 
nutriment, he had arrived at the mature age of forty. Yet he had 
a nest of supplementary chins, and a protuberant paunch, which 
certainly did great credit to the fattening powers of the black stone. 
When I saw him he was soliciting offerings of rice, milk, fish, and 
ghee, for the benefit of his patron, Devi. These offerings were 
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nightly laid upon the altar before the Devi, who was supposed to 
absorb them during the night, considerately leaving the fragments to 
be distributed among the poor of the parish. 

Sometimes a fakir will take it into his head that the community 
will be benefited by his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheel, 
for a hundred miles or so. He ties his wrists to his ankles, gets a 
tire, composed of chopped straw and mud, laid along the ridge of his 
backbone: a bamboo staff passed through the angle formed by his 
knees and elbows, by way of an axle, and off he goes; a brazen cup, 
with a bag, and a hubdble-bubdble, hang like tassels at the two ex- 
tremities of the axle. ‘Thus accoutred, he often starts on a journey 
which will occupy him for several years. On arriving in the vicinity, 
of a village, the whole population turn out to meet him with due 
honors, the men beating drums, and the women singing through 
their noses. Here his holiness unbends, washes off the dust and dirt 
acquired by perambulating several miles of dusty road; and, after 
partaking of a slight refreshment, enters into conversation with the 
assembled villagers just as if he were an ordinary mortal; making 
very particular inquiries concerning the state of their larders, 
and slight investigations as to their morals. When the supplies 
begin to fail, he ties his hands to his heels again, gets a fresh tire put 
on, and is escorted out of the village with the same formalities as 
acconipanied his entrance. 

On the afternoon of a very sultry day in June, I had got a table 
out in the verandah of my bungalow, and was amusing myself with 
a galvanic apparatus, giving such of my servants as had the courage 
a taste of what they called English lightning, when a long, aunt 
figure, with his hair hanging in disordered masses over his face, was 
observed to cross the lawn. On arriving within a few paces of 
where I stood, he drew himself up in an imposing attitude — one of 
his arms akimbo, while the other held out towards me what appeared 
to be a pair of tongs, with a brass dish at the extremity of it. 

‘Who are you?” I called out. 

“ Pakir,”’ was the guttural response. 

“What do you want?” 

“ Bheek ” (alms). 

“Bheek!” I exclaimed, “surely you are joking—a great stout 
fellow like you can’t be wanting bheek?”’ 

The fakir paid not the slightest attention, but continued holding — 
out his tongs with the dish at the end of it. 

“You had better be off,’ I said; “I never give bheek to people 
who are able to work.” 

“We do Khooda’s work,” replied the fakir with a swagger. 

“Qh! do you,” I answered; “then you had better ask Khooda for 
bheek.”’ So saying, I turned to the table and began arranging the 
apparatus for making some experiments. Happening to look up 

about five minutes after, I observed that the fakir was standing upon 
one leg, and str ugg oling to assume as much majesty as was eon uintend 
with his equilibrium. The tongs and dish were still extended — 
while his left hand sustained his “right foot across his abdomen. He 
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continued this performance for one hour, yet there did not seem to 
be the faintest indication of his unfolding himself — rather a pictur-_ 
esque ornamentation to the lawn, if he should take it into his head 
—as these men sometimes do— to remain in the same position for a 
twelvemonth. “If,” I said, “ you stand there much longer, I'll give 
you such a taste of lightning as will soon make you glad to go.” 

The only answer to this threat was a smile of derision that sent 
his moustache bristling up against his nose. 

“Lightning!” he sneered “your hghtning can’t touch a fakir ; 
the gods take care of him.” 

Without more ado I charged the battery and connected it with a 
coil machine, in such a way as few people care to try, and which 
‘none are capable of voluntarily enduring beyond a few seconds. 

The fakir seemed rather amused at’ the queer-looking implements 
on the table, but otherwise maintained a look of lofty stoicism ; nor 
did he seem in any way alarmed when I approached with the con- 
ductors. 

Some of my servants, aie had already experienced the process, 
now came clustering about with looks of ill- “suppressed merriment, 
to witness the fakir’s ordeal. I fastened one wire to his still extended 
tongs, and the other to the foot on the ground. 

As the coil machine was not yet in action the attachment of the 
wires did not affect him. But when I pushed the magnet into the 
coil and gave him the full strength of the battery, he howled like a 
demon; the tongs——to which his hand was fastened by a force 
beyond his will—quivered in his grasp as if it were burning the 
flesh from his bones. He threw himself on the ground, yelling and 
gnashing his teeth, the tongs clanging an irregular accompaniment. 
Never was human pride so abruptly cast down. He was rolling 
about in such a frantic way that, thinking he had now had as much 
as was good for him, I stopped the machine and released him. 

For some minutes he lay quivering on the ground, as if not quite 
sure that the horrible spell was broken ; then gathering himself up, 
he flung the tongs from him, bounded across the lawn and over the 
fence like an antelope. When he had got to what he reckoned curs- 
ing distance, he turned round, shook his fists at me, and fell to work, 
pouring out a torreut of imprecations, shouting, and tossing his 
arms about in a manner fearful to behold. 

There is this peculiarity in the abuse of an Oriental, that, beyond 
wishing the object of it a lHberal endowment of blisters and ulcers 
(no inefficient curses in a hot country), he does not otherwise allude 
to him personally; but directs the burden of his wrath against his 


female relatives, from his grandmother to his grand-daughter — 


wives, daughters, sisters, and aunts inclusive. These he imprecates 
individually and’ collectively through every clause of a formulary 
which has been handed down by his ancestors, and ,which leaves 
small scope for additions and improvements. 

Leaving me, then, to rot and wither from the face of the earth, 
and consigning all my female kindred to utter destruction, he walked 
off to a neighboring village to give vent to- his feelings and compe 


his ruffled dignity. 
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It so happened, that a short time after the fakir had gone I incau- 
tiously held my head over a dish of fuming acid, and consequently 
became so ill as to be obliged to retire to my bedroom and lie down. 
In about an hour I called to my bearer to fetch me a glass of water ; 
but, although I heard him and some of the other servants whisper- 
ing behind the door curtain, no attention was paid to my summons. 
After repeating the call two or three times, I got up to see what was 
the matter. On drawing aside the curtain, I beheld the whole estab- 
lishment seated in full conclave on their haunches round the door. 
On seeing me, they all got up and took to their heels, like a covey of 
frightened partridges. ‘The old kidmudgar was too fat to run far, so 
I seized him, made him sit a minute to recover wind, when he began 
to blubber, as only a fat kidmudgar can, imploring me to send 
instantly for the fakir, and make him a present; if I did not, I would 
certainly be a dead man before to-morrow’s sun; “for,” said he, “a 
fakir’s curse is good as a matter of fate.” Some of his fellows now 
ventured to come back, and joined in requesting me to save my life 
while there was yet time. 

A laugh was the only answer I could make. ‘This somewhat re- © 
assured them, but it was easy to see that I was regarded by all as a 
doomed man, and that my only salvation lay in sending off a 
messenger with a kid and a bag of rupees to the fakir.. The durdzee’ 
(tailor), who had just come from the village where the fakir had 
taken refuge, told me that as soon as the fakir heard that I was ill 
he performed a pas seul of a nost impressive character, threatening 
to curse everybody in the village as he had cursed me and mine. 
The consequence was that pice, cowries, rice, and ghee were showered 
upon him with overwhelming liberality. 

Without saying a word I armed myself with a horsewhip, set out 
for the village, and found the fakir surrounded by a crowd of men 
and women, to whom he was jabbering with tremendous volubility, 
telling them how he had withered me up root and branch. The crowd 
hid me from him till I broke in upon his dreams with a slight taste 
of my whip across his shoulders. His eyes nearly leaped out of 
their sockets when he saw me. Another intimation from my thong 
sent him off with a yell, leaving the rich spoil he had collected from 
the simple villagers behind. What became of him I cannot tell. I 
heard no more of him. 

A few such adventures as these would tend to lessen the gross 
and, to them, expensive superstitions under which the natives of 
India at present labor. 





— 


Che Wonster Tevealed, 


ONE who listens to the smooth palaver of Jesuit priests in the 
United States, of which we had a specimen at the founding of the 
Catholic University at Washington, would suppose that the church 
was really yielding slowly to the tide of modern progress. Whether 
it is or not in the United States, the governing body in Europe has 
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certainly relinquished none of its atrocious principles, as has clearly 
appeared since the erection of the statue of Bruno in Rome. 

The burning alive of Bruno was one of the most terrible crimes 
that ever disgraced humanity —ranking with the crucifixion of 
Jesus, the legal murder of Socrates, the burning of Joan of Arc and 
of Servetus, and the horrible murder of Hypatia. 

It might be supposed that the Catholic church would be ashamed 
of this murder, and would endeavor to escape from its moral respon- 
sibility, as Calvinists shrink from : approving the murder of Servetus. 
But the Bourbons of religion as well as politics will not be instructed 
and will not repent. 

The news from Europe i is that the Catholic powers are horrified at 
this act of justice to the martyr BRUNO. 

A despatch from Vienna reads thus: “ Vienna, June 10, 1889: 
Austrian clericals are deeply offended by the Bruno affair. The 
Vaterland says the fete was worthy of the devil. The bishop of 
Linz has ordered that public prayers be offered in expiation of ‘this 
outrage on the Pope and the church.’ ” 

What can this mean but a justification of the murder of Bruno? 
If such an act can be justified, it can be repeated wherever the 
power exists. 

. Equally significant is the despatch from Rome: “ Rome, June 9, 
1889: The statue of Bruno was unveiled to- day, with imposing 
ceremonies, and 30,000 persons, including students and deputations 
from various parts of Italy, marched in the procession, ‘The removal 
of the canvas covering the statue was the signal for deafening cheers. ' 
The ceremonies were witnessed by the syndic of Rome, the govern- 
ment officials, and a large number of senators and deputies. Deputy 
-Bovier, 1n an oration, eulogized the martyr, and declared that to-day 
there was born a new religion of free thought and liberty of con- 
science, which would be worse for the papacy than the loss of tempo- 
ral power. In the evening the monument was illuminated. The 
proceedings throughout were orderly. 

“The Pope is m uch depressed. It is reported that he refuses to see 
anybody, and that he has passed three days absorbed in prayer in his 
private chapel. Four hundred telegrams have arrived at the Vati- 
can, deploring the unveiling of the Bruno monument. All the 
ambassadors accredited to the Vatican met this afternoon in the 
Pope’s chapel.” 

The Pope protested against the erection of the statue as an insult 
to the church, and ordered the Papal guards to keep within the Vati- 
can on the day of the unveiling of the statue. 

The Catholics of Rome propose to offset the Bruno statue by a 
monument to St. Philip de Neri, who flourished from 1515 to 1595, 
and founded the congregation of oratory to attract the young to the 
church. He enjoyed a high reputation for piety and charity. 

Bruno was one of the great pioneers of modern thought. His 
energetic mind, though received at an early age into the order of 
Dominicans, led him to disbelieve in transubstantiation and the 
immaculate conception. He had to fly from his convent. Next he 
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encountered the hostility of the bigoted Calvinists at Geneva, where 
Servetus had been burned when he was an infant. Next at Paris 
we find him assailed by the bigoted followers of Aristotle, who 
opposed Galileo and the progress of physical science. Compelled to 
leave Paris, he spent two years in England, enjoying the society of 
Sir Philip Sydney, but opposed by the college professors, whose 
boorish ignorance and stupidity he has described, and by the clergy. 
Returning to the continent he became a professor at Wittenberg. 
He refused to join the Lutheran communion, but pronounced an 
ardent eulogy on Luther. After residing some years at Prague, 
Helmstadt, Brunswick, and Frankfort-on-the-Main, he lived two 
years at Padua, then went to Venice, and was there arrested in 1598, 
and taken to Rome by the Inquisition. ‘They could not compel him 
to recant, and on February 17th, 1600, he was brought to the stake 
~and burned as a heretic. | 

That educated people should still cling to a church blood-red with 
this and countless other crimes for which it has never repented, is one’ 
of the wonders of human nature. It shows the power of education, 
and parochial schools are still as capable as ever of educating children 
to honor and to repeat such crimes. 

The doctrines of Bruno were mainly pantheistic speculations as to 
God and the universe. Similar ideas were subsequently set forth by 
Descartes and Spinoza. One of his works, Cene delle Cenert, was a 
defence of the Copernican system of astronomy. ‘Thirty-two years 
later the defence of the Copernican system by Galileo brought down 
on him the wrath of the Inquisition. 

Instructed by the awful records of, history, American citizens can- 
not be too firm in resisting the inroads of,religious fanaticism. In 
the movement which professes to place ‘“*God in the constitution ” 
we see the insidious approach of the same power which has 
sprinkled all lands with blood and which is even bold enough to-day 
to show its teeth. 

That such a spirit should exist in this country would seem incred- 
ible, but one of the leading men in this dangerous party, the Rev. 
M. A. Gaulty who is also a leading contributor to the Christian States- 
man, the organ of this movement, says in that paper: ‘ Whether | 
the constitution will be set right on the question of the moral 
supremacy of God’s law in government, without bloody revolution, will 
depend entirely upon the strength and resistance of the power 
of Antichrist.” | 

Again, at a meeting at College Springs, Iowa, the same Mr. Gault 
spoke of using agitation, the ballot, petition, and the sword. Accor- 
ding to the American Sentinel he said: “Don’t think ‘we are 
advocating war; but if we are not faithful in the use of these other 
means, aS it was with the anti-slavery question, after they had 
agitated and petitioned and used the ballot, they drew the sword ; 
so shall we, as a last resort, be compelled to use the sword and the 
bullet.” This is the language of a traitor and a as and as such 
is an index to the character of the party. 
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Dark Prophecies for 1889. 


Pror. C. C. Buake, the Kansas meteorologist, prophesies a great 
drought for 1889 throughout the northern half of the -United 
States; and the San Francisco astrologer who predicted the election of 
Harrison has given a fearful prophecy for the year ’89, which seems 
to be in progress of fulfilment. June has already produced rumors 
of a war scare in Europe. 

In the San Francisco Daily Report, of June 11th, appeared the 
following reference to this prophecy : — 

On the first day of the year a well-known physician of this city, 
well-skilled in the ancient system of foretelling events by the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, erected the horoscope to the noon hour 
of January Ist. The signs were ominous, according to the Aphorisms 
of the Ancients. He made predictions from the horoscope, wrote 
them down, and soon after showed them to many of his friends, who 
will vouch for it now. 

On the 28th day of May J. E. Brown, of the San Francisco Vindt- 
cator, obtained from him a portion of the predictions, which appeared 
in that week’s Vindicator. ‘The ink had hardly dried on the paper 
when some of the horrors therein predicted came to pass. 

The article commenced with these ominous lines : — 


Lo! there comes two years of fate. 
Mark what wonders on them wait: 
Monarchs tremble, nations mourn, 
Oceans rage and cities burn ! 
Cyclones, droughts, and inundations, 
Insurrections, war and pestilence, 
Overflow the fated cup of woe! 


Further on it says: ‘Our own country will not escape the 
impending evil. She too will have to drink from the cup of misery 
and woe, and thousands will have cause to remember, ‘with sorrow, 
the unfortunate years of 1889-90. <A fatal epidemic will appear ; 
the undertaker will prosper, while many an insurance company will 
go under, owing to the widespread devastations by fires and the ele- 
ments; by sea and land, by ship and rail, awful catastrophes occur.” 

After revealing much that is yet to be fulfilled, the article finished 
thus: “ We will let the curtain drop, for lo: the time is at hand.” 

The following peep into the future is taken from the horoscope : — 

“ Pestilentious heat, about the middle of June, will usher in new 
batches of crimes and disasters. In some places torrents ; in others 
great droughts; extremes’ in both hmits will injure the crops. In 
the latter part of June a financial panic on ‘change will occur. The 
‘bulls’ and the ‘ bears’ are then tossed about; the one sinks beneath 
the speculative wave, while the other floats high upon its silvery crest. 

“The high hopes of our people are now being eclipsed. ‘The first 
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half of July brings unsavory news; the misfortune this time is 
nearer our doors. 


“The meridian of evil will be reached in September. It will con- 
tinue on that level until after the spring of 1890, when the unfortu- 
nate influence will commence to fade away from our country, yet it 
will continue for a time to shed its virulence upon the nations of 
Europe, where it will excite to evil the worst passions of mankind, 
‘raising nations against nations and kingdoms against kingdoms, 
causings monarchs to tremble, and raising rebellion in their 
dynasties !.’ 

‘Another question, and one which relates directly to this coast, 
is: ‘If I read the signsyaright, the cold and severe storms of the 
coming fall will destroy the orange crops on this coast.’ ”’ 

The predictions as given in the Vindicator of May 28th contain 
the following :— 

‘] behold in the dark vista of the future, which the silvery alpha- 
bet of the heavens reveal, the sea foaming and raging with fury, the 
earth quaking, rivers overwhelming their bounds; torrents raging: 
the winds of heaven let loose to work the work of vengeance; on sea 
and land, by ship and rail, awful catastrophes occur! 


“ Before three-fourths of the year pass over, several mental 
eyclones of universal magnitude will. sweep over the nations and 
kingdoms of the earth ; exciting to evil the worst passions of men; 
giving rise to anarchy, insurrections, strikes, riots, and bloodshed! 


“The drama of life which is now being rehearsed by the planetary 
orbs in their sidereal revolutions, reveals some strange manceuvres 
on the part of one who has assumed the roll and power of God. 
Secret sessions with powerful nations to regain temporal power, but 
they will not succeed. A thunderbolt is not more sudden in its 
effects, than the quickness with which the fiery lava of heaven’s 
retribution will intercept the accomplishment of their designs. 


‘Nor is this all, for in the silvery scroll of the heavens I behold a 
mighty death recorded by the pen of fame; the dart strikes high; 
the destroyer is busy with those in power; he tramples upon the 
diadem; he ascends the throne; he mocks the pangs of those who 
are as gods among men. 

“ Extreme heat and severe droughts during the summer of 1889 
will not only bring disaster to the interests of the agriculturist in 
the middle and eastern States, but it will also give rise to a very fatal 
epidemic disease ; bringing prosperity to the undertaker, while many 
insurance companies will go under, owing to the wide-spread devas- 
tation caused by the furious flames. The infant West will have to 
feed the parent East in 1890. 

“T regret to observe the ominous rays now approaching the star 
of him who has attained the zenith of his glory and the meridian of 
the nation’s honor.” The first year of his rule, and especially the 
20th of September, are mentioned as unfortunate. 
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“ Che Light of Egppt,” 


“Or, Science of the Soul and the Stars.” (Religio-Philosophical 
Publishing House, Chicago, pages 292, price $3.) 

Nearly a year ago Mrs. Buchanan received a small specimen of » 
writing from the West, for psychometric examination. Her descrip- 
tion portrayed an active mind, qualified for deep occult studies and 
authorship. The gentleman who sent the specimen said in reply 
recently, ‘You gave him a very remarkable reading, which is fully 
corroborated by this work from his pen. You stated that he had no 
desire for the plaudits of men; that he was in pursuit of the higher 
wisdom ; that he was mature mentally, and a fine hterary gentleman, 
—all of which is absolutely true.” 


The person thus described proves to be the author of the “ Light 
of Egypt,” just published, a work of remarkable ability and interest, 
which I have not had time to examine, the character of which may 
best be made known by quoting the author’s preface, as follows: — | 

“The reasons which have induced the writer to undertake the 
responsibility of presenting a purely occult treatise to the world, are 
briefly as follows : — 


“Tor nearly twenty years the writer has been deeply engaged 
investigating the hidden realms of occult force, and, as the results of 
these mystical labors were considered to be of great value and real 
worth by a few personal acquaintances who were also seeking light, 
he was finally induced to condense, as far as practicable, the general 
results of these researches into a series of lessons for private occult. 
study. This idea was ultimately carried out and put into external 
form; the whole, when: completed, presenting the dual aspects of 
occult lore as seen and realized in the soul and the stars, correspond- 
ing to the microcosm and the macrocosm of ancient Egypt and 
Chaldea, and thus giving a brief epitome of Hermetic philosophy.* 

‘‘ Having served their original purpose, external circumstances have 
compelled their preparation for a much wider circle of minds. The 
chief reason urging to this step was the strenuous efforts now being 
systematically put forth to poison the budding spirituality of the 
western mind, and to fasten upon its mediumistic mentality the 
subtle, delusive dogmas of Karma and Reincarnation, as taught by 
the sacerdotalisms of the decaying Orient. | 


“Hrom the foregoing statement it will be seen that this work is 
issued with a definite purpose, namely, to explain the true spiritual 
connection between God and man, the soul and the stars, and to 
reveal the real truths of both Karma and Reincarnation as they 
actually exist in nature, stripped of all priestly interpretation. The 
definite statements made in regard to these subjects are absolute, 
facts, in so far as embodied man can understand them through the 
symbolism of human language, and the writer defies contradiction by 


* The term Hermetic is here used in its true sense of sealed or secret. 
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any living authority who possesses the spiritual right to say, ‘I 
know.’ 

“During these twenty years of personal intercourse with the 
exalted minds of those who constitute the brethren of light, the 
fact was revealed that long ages ago the Orient had lost the use of 
the true spiritual compass of the soul, as well as the real secrets of its 
own theosophy. As arace, they have been, and still are, travelling the 
descending arc of their racial cycle, whereas the western race have 
been slowly working their way upward through matter upon the 
ascending arc. Already it has reached the equator of its mental and 
spiritual development. Therefore the writer does not fear the ulti- 
mate results of the occult knowledge put forth in the present work, 
during this, the great mental crisis of the race. 

“Having explained the actual causes which impelled the writer to 
undertake this responsibility, it is also necessary to state most 
emphatically that he does not wish to convey the impression to the 
reader’s mind that the Orient is destitute of spiritual truth. On the 
contrary, every genuine student of occult lore is justly proud of the 
snow-white locks of old Hindustan, and thoroughly appreciates the 
wondrous stores of mystical knowledge concealed within the astral 
vortices of the Hindu branch of the Aryan race. In India, probably 
more than in any other country, are the latent forces and mysteries 
of nature the subject of thought and study. Butt alas: it is nota 
progressive study. The descending are of spiritual force keeps them 
bound to the dogmas, traditions, and externalisms of the decaying 
past, whose real secrets they cannot now penetrate. The ever hving 
truths concealed beneath the symbols in the astral light are hidden 
from their view by the setting sun of their spiritual cycle. There- 
fore, the writer only desires to impress upon the reader’s candid 
mind, the fact that his earnest effort is to expose that particular 
section of Buddhistic Theosophy (esoteric so called) that would 
fasten the cramping shackles of theological dogma upon the rising 
genius of the western race. It is the delusive Oriental systems 
against which his efforts are directed, and not the race nor the 
-mediumistic individuals who uphold and support them ; for ‘ omnia 
vineit veritas’ is the life motto of — The Author.” 


Notwithstanding the remarkable interest and value of the book, it 
is hable to one criticism from the scientific seekers of truth. It 
speaks ea cathedra, like most of the writers in the sphere of the mys- 
_terious, instead of presenting, like scientific authors, the data of the 
doctrines announcea, or the investigations by which they have been 
reached. ‘To the omnivorous reading public this may be no objec- 
tion at all. They are accustomed to receiving the opinions and 
speculations of authors without demanding proof. The theologian 
relies upon “thus sayeth the Lord;” the confiding reader upon 
“thus sayeth the author.” There are many who will accept this 
author’s views because they are well expressed and harmonize with 
their own intuitions. The book will receive further notice when 
time permits. 
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freedom and Purity, 


THE freedom of the press is malignantly assailed in the prosecution 
of a newspaper called Lucifer (published at Valley Falls, Kansas), 
under Congressional postal laws, apparently designed to exclude a 
certain style of literature from the mails, yet not limited to this ex- 
clusion (which is all that Congress might legitimately order), but 
armed with severe penalties against publishers which become an 
arbitrary and wsurped control of the press. 

The pretext of this legislation is the suppression of obscenity, 
but in the careless legislation of Congress and the stupid adminis- 
tration of the law by pig-headed or ignorant judges and’ juries, it 
becomes an absolute prohibition to newspaper publishers of the dis- 
cussion of physiological themes which are continually discussed in 
medical journals with absolute freedom; thus establishing a 
privileged professional class who may investigate and discuss with 
freedom what other citizens must not even mention. If such 
discussion is wrong in itself, it is wrong in medical journals; but 
if important in the interest of health and morals the citizen who has 
not obtained a medical diploma has as good a right as the medical 
graduate to acquire and diffuse knowledge on such subjects The 
particular offence in this instance was the discussion of certain marital 
abuses practised by men, and a defence of the rights of women. If 
such an essay had appeared in a medical journal no notice would 
have been taken of it, but the law makes no such distinction, and if 
it were vigorously applied it would suppress every medical journal 
in the land. In fact, if the law can legitimately punish the publish- 
ers of Lucifer, it can just as well punish every bookseller in the 
United States and every clergyman who circulates the Old Testa- 
ment, in which there is a greater freedom in reference to sexual 
physiology than in the columns of Lucifer, and if the law applied as 
well to conversation as to pybhecations, there is not a man in the 
United States who might not be liable to imprisonment for life, and 
it is especially certain that our martyred President Lincoln would 
have been entitled to more than a lifetime sentence. 

Upon this subject the public mind has been somewhat debauched 
by the influence of a society sustaining the labors of St. Anthony 
Comstock, the malodorous administrator of the gospel of nastiness 
and hypocrisy, who, although denounced as a nuisance by the press 
and rebuked by the more enlightened judges and attorneys succeeds 
occasionally in finding a narrow-minded ignorance that answers his 
purpose, and procures the conviction and severe punishment of a 
bookseller, as in the case of J. A. Wilson for selling works of stan- 
dard literature which have been and continue to be sold freely by 
others throughout this country and Europe. 

The parties prosecuted in this case at Valley Falls are E. C. 
Walker and Moses and George ‘Harman, respéctable and intelligent 
citizens of radical political and social views, whom no one would 
suspect of intentional wrongdoing, but who are fearlessly asserting 
the liberty of the press and taking their chance for a legal martyr 
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dom, to which the representatives of very small minorities are 
cften liable. The case has long been in court, the prosecution 
having been commenced in February, 1887, and though defeated on 
the first indictment the prosecution continues and has not yet come 
to trial. The friends of the assailed are making a contribution to 
assist in bearing the expense of the trial. The malignity which 
seeks by perversion of law to imprison worthy citizens for life 
through multiplex indictments is little short of the spirit of the 
assassin. It is believed that the heretical doctrines of Lucifer 
have been a leading cause of this prosecution, and the editor of the 
Independent Pulpit says that he regards the prosecution as noth- 
ing more nor less than a case of religious persecution. 

The famous and honored American poet Walt Whitman has had 
to endure the same assault from sanctimonious hypocrites and 
knaves which is now bearing down on Messrs. Harman and Walker, 
but his literary prestige and hosts of friends carried him through 
unscathed and triumphant, though he was really more exposed to such 
persecutions than Harman and Walker; but possibly the admini- 
strators of justice may be less enlightened in the Kansas court. 

These remarks may be appropriately closed by quoting from a 
critical sketch of Whitman in the N. Y. Home Journal, by James 
Hunecker: — 


“We have no jaded man of the world writing in excellent verse the 
story of his worn-out life and bygone dissipations. You are told on 
the contrary that there is still something in life worth fighting for ; 
that superb manhood and womanhood bring their own reward; that 
healthy flesh and good muscle are the.best of earthly riches. You 
are led throughout the length and breadth of the land and shown 
everything and everybody. No class escapes his keen eye. He 
accepts the evil as well as the good, and the poor outcast of the 
streets receives a word of pity as well as the lady. ‘To many this is 
a grievous offence, forgetting the example set by the great teacher 
eighteen hundred years ago in Judea. 

“The human form divine is the subject of special songs, and the 
plan of the book would certainly be incomplete if they were omitted. 
Of the alleged indecencies there are none, only the natural outcome 
of a rich, passionate nature, which declares boldly the co-ordination of 
all parts of the body. Whitman’s is a strongly moral nature, as a 
alance into these tabooed pieces will suffice to prove. ‘This series, 
entitled ‘The Children of Adam,’ is Biblical in its simplicity of 
speech, but in it the great mystery of life has been beautifully cele- 
brated. But be it understood the book was not written for school- 
girls, but for men and women, and by such it must be judged. It 


» seems to be one fault of the age that the milk and water standard is 


applied to art. To such critics Whitman will prove a stumbling- 
block, but to those who appreciate the sweetness and gravity with 
which he writes on this theme he will become doubly endeared. 
Nor are his views of life rose-colored with optimism; he merely 
accepts it entire and rejects nothing, and fully recognizes the value 
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of battling with it and not uselessly lamenting over an evil fate. 
Therein is his chief excellence; he arouses and dilates. His won- 
derful magnetism has so saturated his writings that you may well 
credit his own arregant assertion: ‘This is no book, but a man 
flushed and full-blooded.’ To the young men of the day, sceptical 
on every subject under heaven, this book is invaluable. It has such 
a genuine, hearty belief in mankind that in apie of yourself you are 
refreshed from every perusal of it. 

“T have dwelt too long on his doctrine of physical health and 
muscle to the exclusion of the other qualities. A vein of mysticism 
permeates his poems and reveals the deep thinker, one who has pene- 
trated through the show of things to the essence ‘itself, and who bas” 
discerned the divine idea in the humblest things surrounding us. 
Carlyle himself is no greater transcendentalist than Whitman, and 
Carlyle also has no firmer grasp on the realities of life. While wor- 
shipping the physical forces he places the spiritual above all.” 


No American author has been more honored by his literary brethren than Whit" 
man, yet if he had lived at Valley Falls he might have been consigned to prison by a 
pig-héaded judge. 
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College of Cherapeutics. 


Av the close of the recent session a testimonial in behalf of the 
class, prepared by N. Penrose, M.D., of Pennsylvania, and Rev. D. 
Dodds, M.D., of Iowa, as a committee, was signed by all and pre- 
sented to Prof. Buchanan. It is here appended ; and the reader will 
find in its clear, comprehensive, ands well-constructed expression 
sufficient evidence of the superior intelligence of the class. 

Boston, June 11th, 1889. 

This being the last lecture of the College of Therapeutics for the 
spring session of 1889, we desire before separating to put in a perma- 
nent form the testimony of our appreciation of the instruction 
received. 

Goyette different States of the Union, engaged i in different 
callings, and attending for dissimilar purposes, we, one and all, unite 
in pronouncing the instruction given as the first and only clear, 
satisfactory, and complete explanation ever received of the science of 
man and mind in all relations. 

To the physician and student in medicine it gives the only simple 
and comprehensive explanation of brain and nerve physiology, and 
the interaction of body and brain. It places at his command new 
and complete. methods of diagnosis, and treatment of all ailments of 
the human being. It enables him to know the properties and 
actions of his medicines. It teaches him the correct use of electri- 
city as a healing agent. 

To the metaphysician it explains the rationale of mind: cure and 
faith cure; and the mysterious influence of the healer ‘ who 
maketh whole by the laying on of hands.” 

To the minister, moral reformer, and educator it gives a knowl- 
edge of those subtle forces which drag down to perdition, or elevate 
to good citizenship and to heavenly serenity the human beings com- 
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mitted to their charge. It accounts for the vices and weaknesses of 
men ; for intemperance and insanity, and how to correct them. 

To the scientist and student of art it furnishes the law by which 
all animal creation may be known and understood. 

To the psychometer it explains and develops those wonderful 
powers by which all knowledge is open unto us of the past, present, 
and future ; and by which we are brought into communion with the 
Author of our being, from whom we derive all inspiration and 
power. 

We came, some of us, sceptical as to the existence of such a power, 
or our ability to develop it. 

We sat at the feet of the master and were filled. We are satisfied 
beyond expectation. We carry with us rich stores of knowledge 
and information. : 

And now, upon parting we desire to leave with you, our beloved 
and much-esteemed Teacher, our heartfelt thanks for what we have 
received; and to tender the wish and hope that years of health and 
plenty may be given you to go on in this good work. 

NY PENBOSE, M.D.2. 
Rev. D. Dopps, M.D. 
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Wuchanan Anthropological Doriety. 


THE members of the class in Sarcognomy who have attended the 
May course of lectures and experiments given by Dr. Buchanan in 
Boston recently were so favorably impressed by the results attained, 
and by the glimpse they had of the far-reaching science of Anthrop- 
ology, of which Sarcognomy is but a branch, that they have formed 
a society, a permanent organization. The following article of the 
constitution which they adopted will show the purpose of the 
organization. ) 

The object of the society shall be to inform itself in every branch 
of the science of Anthropology as promulgated in books and by 
lectures, and as discovered in 1841 by Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 
M.D., aresident of Boston, Mass. For this purpose it shall collect all 
writings of Dr. Buchanan wherever they are to be found, in news- 
papers, pamphlets, books, and by copious and full notes of lectures 
relating to the subject that may be delivered by him in future. It 
shall form branch societies wherever it can of persons interested in 
any branch of Anthropology, gathering together those interested and 
affording them every facility in its power to study that particular 
subject. Members of the society, for instance, who are interested in 
Psychometry may gather together such persons as may be interested 
and investigate, reporting to this society and receiving such help 
and encouragement as this society can give. So of Sarcognomy, 
Pathognomy, etc., etc. 

The society shall also endeavor to spread this philosophy by 
assisting in every way it can the publication and dissemination of 
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such books and pamphlets as may be prepared by Dr. Buchanan, in 
explanation of his philosophy and its bearing on the life of man and 
his elevation to a higher and nobler condition. It shall if possible 
raise a fund for such a purpose. 

It was voted to invite all persons to join the Societe who have 
been members of any of Dr. Buchanan’s classes, or who have by 
means of books a knowledge of and belief in his philosophy. Such, 
on being elected and by the payment of $1 per year, are entitled to 
take part in all business and voting and the discussions and experi- 
ments of the society. Others interested may become associate 
members, who, by the payment yearly of the same sum, are privileged 
to be present at any meetings, but only as listeners. 

The address of the Corresponding Secretary is Mrs. A. N. Abbott, 
,171 Tremont Street, Boston; and all persons who desire to forward 
‘the march of humanity into regions of greater exaltation of character 
and life by helping to spread this philosophy broadeast over the 
world, should immediately send in their names and join this grand 
movement onward and upward. 

W. “8 Foses, REC. SECRETARY, 
18 Boylston Street. 





Miscellaneous and Crittral. 


> A RED CROSS on the wrapper signifies that no more Journals 
will et sent until payment is received. 

Merpicau ‘Marrers.— The schemers and lobbyists for medical 
monopoly have been signally defeated the past winter in every State 
but Tennessee... In Massachusetts they proposed their usual restric- 
tive law with penalties, but their bill, was entirely ignored. The 
House committee instead introduced a harmless bill requiring every 
practitioner to register his qualifications publicly, whether a graduate 
or not. Even this httle concession was objected to, because it was 
considered a mere entering wedge for future legislation, and in the 
Senate it was defeated by a vote of eighteen to five. The feeling of 
the members was that it was unnecessary and contrary to the senti- 
ments of the people to legislate on that subject. The Constitu- 
TIONAL LiseRTY LEAGUE has done its work well, by which this 
medical intrigue was defeated. But the design of bringing this State 
under the dominion of medical orthodoxy is still openly avowed by 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society and sanctioned by the 
presidents of our two reactionary universities, Harvard and Boston. 
Another campaign must be maintained to defeat these persistent 
efforts of the National Medical Association and the bigoted college 
faculties, for it is they and not the mass of respectable practitioners 
who are interested in this matter. 

There is only one satisfactory and permanent settlement of this 
question. That is the thorough education of all liberal practitioners 
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of the healing art, who do not bow. to medical bigotry, and cannot 
consistently with self-respect attend the old colleges in which their 
principles are slandered\ and themselves watched with a jealous hos- 
tility, if not precluded from graduation. It is a common rule in the 

old colleges to refuse to receive a student who has associated or stud- 
ied with a liberal physician. Public sentiment approves, and almost 
demands, a thorough education for every practitioner, and will not 
accord even the credit that is due, to the uneducated. The Eclectic 
practice had little standing in this country until the establishment of 
Eclectic colleges, by which the Eclectics have been placed on an equal 
footing with their competitors. 

A liberal college embracing all modern discoveries would tower far 
above its narrow-minded competitors. It would present the true 
physiology of man, the science of the brain, the diagnostic powers 
of Psychometry, the revolutionary science. of Sarcognomy, the new 
electro-therapeutics, atmospheric and solar therapeutics, subtle and 
psychic forces, — all these grand discoveries, — positively unknown in 
the old schools. It would have an enlarged and corrected materia 
medica, embracing all that has been developed by Eclectic and 
Homeopathic experience, and it would carefully educate specialists for 
every department of practice. 

It was for the establishment of such a college that the editor of 
this Journal established his residence in Boston. The incorporation 
of the AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, of which the writer was chosen presi- 
dent, was the first step in that direction. Its completion has been — 
delayed for financial reasons, but it will be established probably within 
twelve months, and I now invite those enlightened physicians who 
are able to co-operate in such a plan to enter into correspondence 
with me with a view to organizing the Faculty. Any suggestions on 
this subject will be received with pleasure. 

HoMEOPATHY vs. ALLOPATHY.— By request Dr. W. G. Willard, » 
recently of Cook County Hospital, now located in ees Les this 
city, furnishes the following interesting statistics : 

During the six years in which the tog ane school has been 
represented in Cook County Hospital, Chicago, their mortality rate 
has almost invariably been markedly beneath that of the “old school.” 
The discrepancy was so great as to lead the Medical Record (Allo- 
pathic) to demand an investigation some months ago. 

~The quarterly report for the second quarter of 1888 gives a mor- 
tality rate of one in every nine and one-half cases admitted to the 
Allopathic department, while for the same period only one in every 
13 and one-half patients admitted to the homeopathic departments 
died. | 

As the cases are assigned to the individual schools strictly by rota- 
tion, the statement that the excessive old school mortality rate is 
accounted for by the more serious nature of the cases is without 
foundation. — Surgical Record. 

CURE OF Consumption. — Dr. Weigert, of Berlin, has devised 
an apparatus for the treatment of consumption by inhaling heated air. 
The apparatus is extensively used in Europe and in American h 
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pitals and sanitariums. Physicians speak of it highly. The theory is 
that the development of the tubercle bacilli is prevented by heat even 
at 108 degrees of Fahrenheit, and a much higher temperature is used. 
A. brother of Dr. Weigert, at 32 West 30th street, New York, is now . 
exhibiting the apparatus. | 3 

Hot-aAirk Breataine.—In the Hore, Frower (Boston), the 
Weigert method of treating consumption by hot-air inhalations has 
been successfully used. Air is inspired at a temperature of 300 
degrees, and sometimes over 400 degrees, or twice the temperature of 
boiling water, with remarkably beneficial effects. The possibility of 
this is due partly to the non-conducting quality of air, partly to the 
evaporation of moist surfaces and partly to the low specific capacity 
for caloric of the atmosphere. A pound of water contains four times 
“s much caloric as a pound of air at the same temperature. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Burrau Customs. — It is now proposed to sub- 
stitute wickerwork coffins for solid wood and metal, so as to facilitate 
the decomposition of the body. It would be a still greater improve- 
ment to dispense with coffins entirely, and place the body in the soil 
_ without any protection. A still better method has been proposed, 
which does away with all the offensive circumstances of decomposi- 
tion — to subject the body to a perfect drying process by currents of 
hot dry air. This preserves the body thoroughly, and avoids all the 
objections to cremation and to burial inthe ground. There is neither 
the terror of fire nor the loathsomeness of eorruption, nor the total 
destruction of the body. 

There is another advantage which will be appreciated more in the 
future. ‘The cranium, which holds “the palace of the soul ” is a per- 
fect record of the man, and should not be destroyed as it is by cre- 
mation and burial. The writer does not intend that his head shall 
be entirely destroyed, and when the science of the brain becomes gen- 
erally known, the cranium will be held sacred. 

Drs. Pardee and Witthaus, of the Medical College of the Univer- 
sity of New York, have tested this method on the body of a man 
which weighed 164 pounds in June, 1888. After a year’s treatment 
with dry air, the body is reduced to fifty pounds, the skin is dry, 
hard, and as white as at first, and the face, though dried, is easily rec- 
ognized. A “ New Mausoleum Company” has been organized to 
carry out this new method, and has an office at’ 3 West 25th street, 
New York. The plan has been endorsed by a number of eminent 
gentlemen as the best that can be devised. 

ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE JARDIN DES PLANTES. — “ Anthropology . 
fills eleven rooms with an immense number of skeletons, skulls, ‘ 
mummies, casts, pictures, cases of hair, &c., illustrative of the 
physical characteristics of past and present races of mankind. 
Among the remains of prehistoric man is the half-fossilized skeleton 
discovered in 1882 by M. Riviere, in the cavern called the Grotto of 
Menton. It lies with folded arms and bent knees, its head still 
encircled with the shells that formed its funeral ornament. Mum- 
mies, prehistoric and historic, are seen on all sides, especially in the 
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Egyptian room, where babies and small animals, still wrapped in 
their bandages, hang in rows above the doors. Among the mummies 
of other nations is that of the young boy described by Buffon from 
the Puy de Dome, and not far from him are the ancient pair 
of Guanches, from the island gf Teneriffe. There is a group of 
ancient Peruvians crouching as in their tomb, the heads of the 
women artificially elongated; and a Peruvian of the time of the 
Incas sits as she was found near Lima, her head bandaged, and. her 
knees drawn up under the cloth that wraps her shoulders. Around 
her lie the household treasures taken from her grave, a jar curiously 
fashioned with head and hands, a gourd, some shells, a cob of corn, 
a mat, and her implements for spinning. 

One leaves these museums deeply impressed with the amount and 
value of the work that has been done in France in the departments 
of science that they represent. — KK. B. Claypoole. 

In a physical sense this is a great collection, but what is it‘in an 
intellectual sense? Nothing but the crude materials that might 
serve to illustrate a complete anthropology, if such a science were m 
existence in France. But it does not-exist there. Of the functions 
of the brain, which is the centre of Anthropology, French scientists | 
know only a few principles concerning its relation to the spinal 
system, which may be useful in the study of paralysis. 

ANCIENT SKULLS IN PaLestine — “ Dr, Dight givés an account, in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, ‘of his examination 
of a collection of human skulls which are stored away in an old 
monastery in the Kedron Valley, midway between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea. The doctor, who is professor of anatomy in the Ameri- 
can College of Beirut, Syria, has made a careful comparison of these 
skulls with those of the same race at the present day. The measure-_ 
ments show some significant differences. The Caucasian skull has, 
during the past thirteen centuries, increased in circumference 
nearly two inches, and has gained in cranial capacity nearly three 
and a half cubic inches. ‘There has been no increase in width. The 
brain has gained in height and length — that is to say, there has 
been a development of the upper and anterior parts of the brain, 
the parts which we should expect to increase by education and 
civilization, as they preside over the moral and intellectual functions. 
The lower portions of the brain, in which the lower or more selfish 
propensities are centred, and which give breadth to the head, have, 
in the march of the centuries, failed to grow as rapidly as the higher 
brain centres, hence the non-increase in the width of our skulls.” 

THE PROGRESSIVE CLASS. — There is a very’ strange nightmare 
resting on ‘professional men as a rule, and in this we include 
lawyers, physicians, scientists, theological professors, and the 
learned in books; and that is, they at first reject everything not in 
the books they study, or that is not recognized in a popular way. 
There is a class of people far in the advance of what are called the 
learned professions, and they are the curious, investigating, broad- 
gauge intellects, who do not rely on the past ages for all they know. 
— Blue Springs Herald. 
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Errors of the Old Phrenology ana the Qdodern 
Physiologists. 


THE discovery in 1841 that the science of the brain may be placed 
on the basis of positive demonstration, and made as reliable as any 
other portion of Physiology, has not borne its proper fruit, for the rea- 
son that a revolutionary truth, born into a world wedded to its old | 
ways in all things and not even emancipated from the inherited 
superstitions of tw euty centuries, is like the helpless babe which is 
dependent for its very existence upon its parents and unable to 
accomphsh anything for itself. 

The new Anthropology advances no farther than it is personally 
carried by its teacher. It is not assailed or antagonized when pre- 
sented, for its own consummate beauty and truth charm all who 
understand it, but is simply avoided as something that no one wants 
except that rare character —the earnest, candid, and unprejudiced 
seeker of new truth. Alas! how greatly was I mistaken, fifty years 
ago, When I supposed, judging mankind by myself, that a new and 
demonstrable truth would beas cordially recognized as an old one, and 
that its establishment would be hailed with delight as another triumph 
over the realm of darkness, the region of ignorance that surrounds 
and imprisons the soul of man on earth, forbidding the redemption 
of the race from its low social condition. The longer I live the 
more completely do I realize, as to-day, that man as he is is little more 
than a bundle of habits, and even good men are unable to escape 
from the bonds of habit and education. 

Gladly would I engage in the diffusion of new truth and conquest 
of the old errors that surround us if it were possible, but the devel- 
opment, expression, and record of the new truth is all that time per- 
mits, and younger men must undertake its propagation. 

The errors of the old Phrenology left us by Gall and Spurzheim 
need a statement at present, as their exposition in my “System of 
Anthropology,” published thirty-five years ago, is not now in reach 
of my readers. The only copy of that work in Boston now is the 
well-worn copy in the Public Library. 

Having met with a skull said to be from Spurzheim’s collection, 
left in Boston, marked in the French language, and probably giving an 
accurate presentation of his latest views, I have represented it in the 
following engraving, photographically correct, the names _ being 
translated into English, to use it as the basis of my corrections. 

Taking the organs in their numerical order —the first, AMATIVE- 
NESS, was substantially a correct discovery by Gall, and yet its inac- 
curacy has done more than anything else to discredit his discoveries. 
He was not mistaken in recognizing the heat at the position of the 
cerebellum in the woman suffering from sexual passion, but was 
greatly mistaken in supposing the, whole cerebellum to be ex- 
clusively devoted to this function and disregarding the experi- 
ments of other physiologists. 

The cerebellum is the physiological brain, and hence participates 
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in the sexual as in other physiological functions, but that partici- 
pation is confined to. its central portion, with co-operation from its 
superior surface, and this has been demonstrated by pathological 














illustrations, showing that inflammation in the sexual portion of the 
cerebellum produced priapism. Gall believed that castration or 
suppression of the sexual function produced a diminution of the whole 
cerebellum, but accurate measurements have shown that the cere- 
bellum is frequently larger in the gelding than the stallion, due 
probably to the more laborious life of the former. The sexual 
function also extends into the spinal cord just below the medulla 
oblongata. 

_ 2, PHILOPROPOGENITIVENESS was a prominent element in the 
character of Spurzheim, although the location to which he assigns it 
was very moderately developed in his head, and I have known many 
in whom it was large who had less of this feeling than Spurzheim. 
The location is not absolutely erroneous, for the organ of this domes- 
tic love les further in, on the internal aspect of the occipital lobe. 
Hence the external development recognized by Gall and Spurzheim 
generally coincided with the interior development to which the 
function belongs, and the inaccuracy ot the science in this respect 
would seldom be discovered by phrenological observers. Experience 
compels me to form a very low estimate of the ability of craniologi- 
cal observers generally to detect errors of location or to make new 
discoveries. Gall and Spurzheim were generally successful and 
correct observers, but their followers have done nothing of any im- 
portance either to correct or to enlarge the science. We have 
extreme contrasts of development of the so-called organ of Philo- 
progenitiveness (which is rightly the organ of arrogant self-will 
and defiance of authority) in the Peruvian and New Zealander types 
of skulls. The short occiput of the peaceful and submissive Per- 
uvian was not accompanied by any lack of the domestic affections, 
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nor was the long occiput of the New Zealanders productive of any- 
thing but the boldness and energetic courage which placed them at 
the head of barbarian races in the power to battle against the civil- 
ized. The organ in question is on the same plane as that of Comba- 
tiveness, entirely below, and antagonistic to, the gentler sentiments 
which belong to the upper half of the brain. 

3. INHABITIVENESS. — This is a most decided error of the. sys- 
tem of Gall and Spurzheim. There is no such function in this 
locality. Its real function is the love of power, the disposition to 
urge our own wishes or purposes. Equally erroneous is the doctrine 
of the Scotch school, which makes it Concentrativeness. These 
functions, control of our attention and disposition to become 
attached to one spot, belong to that part of the temporal arch verti- 
cally above the ear, marked Tranquillity, and Sanity which antagonizes 
the restless turbulence, passion, and mental disorder of the base of 
the brain —the development of which is shown on the side of the 
neck below the ear. The, head of Dr. Spurzheim was but moder- 
ately developed in this region, and the effect is very obvious in his 
writings and the modesty of his demeanor. There is apparent in 
his writings a lack of that force and energy of expression which 
comes from this region, a defect which always impressed me unpleas- 
antly. There was no such defect in the writings of Combe. In Dr. 
Powell, in whom this region was large, as well as my friend Prof. 
Gatchell, there was great vigor of statement. 

4. ATTACHMENT or Adhesiveness is nearly correct, but it is located 
too far back, near the median line, and incorrect in its form, as will 
appear by comparison with the correct bust. Its true location is at 
the space where Circumspection and Courage unite. Spurzheim’s 
description of the function is good. The more permanent attach- 
ments belong to the posterior part of the organ and the general 
sociability or gregariousness to its anterior portion. It does not, 
however, produce disinterested friendship or devoted love, as these 
qualities belong to the upper surface of the brain, and are manifested 
often by those in whom Adhesiveness is small and who therefore do 
not figure in society. 

5. COURAGE or Combativeness is nearly correct in description and 
location. It produces not only the combative, but the censorious, 
quarrelsome, stubborn, and dogmatically sceptical character. 

6. DESTRUCTIVENESS is decidedly incorrect in location. The 
violent or destructive elements are found entirely below the location 
given, corresponding to the mastoid process, and extending beneath 
the basis of the cranium. ‘The space marked on the skull. produces 
merely an excitable, irritable, and impulsive character, incapable of 
extreme and desperate violence —a character lacking in fortitude 
and firmness. The seat of true Destructiveness is below the limits 
assigned to this organ. Any careful student of craniology can 
easily ascertain this by the study of cranial development and 
character. The most formidable desperadoes are often but feebly 
developed at the location recognized by Spurzheim. ‘The locations 
of the old system extended only to the base of the skull, and the 
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regions’ lying underneath were ignored. The anterior portion of. 
what was assigned to Destructiveness ‘produces an excitable and 
timid character. 

7. SECRETIVENESS. — This location is nearly correct, but the func- 
tion occupies much less space than is assigned, occupying only the 
central portion of the organ. 

8. ACQUISITIVENESS is very erroneously located. This was the 
greatest cranial error of Gall and Spurzheim, more erroneous in the 
chart of Gall than in that of Spurzheim. Acquisitiveness is a selfish, 
grasping propensity akin in its nature to Combativeness, and antag- 
onistic to the benevolent region, consequently occupying an opposite 
portion of the brain, behind the upper margin of the ear. The 
erroneous location of this faculty by Gall and Spurzheim, and the 
passive acquiescence of their followers in the error goes far to dis-. 
eredit craniological observation as a test of cerebral functions. But 
the success of Gall and Spurzheim in other portions of the brain, and 
especially their marvellous success in locating the small organs of 
the brow, restores our confidence in this method of investigation. 

9, CONSTRUCTIVENESS and (82) Mertopy or TuNE. — These 
organs may be taken together, as their positions are strangely 
reversed, which became apparent to me in the first six months of 
cranial observation. The inventive and constructive power is an 
intellectual faculty, closely assaciated with its colleagues, Calcula- 
tion, Order, and System. The position so absurdly assigned it in 
the Spurzheim chart runs into the anterior portion of the middle 
lobe, outside of the purely intellectual region. Tune, or the faculty 
of music, lies between the sense of hearing at the anterior part of 
the sensitive region, the faculties of sense of Numbers and sense of 
Force in front of it, and the faculties of Invention and Ideality above 
it, and the region of sensitive impressibility behind it, which 
explains its immense power over the feelings and emotions. Its 
close association with the sense of Force explains the association of 
tunes with movements and our impulse to move in accordance with 
atune. In the false location of Tune it would be largely developed 
in myself, but while I have a fondness for inventions, of which I 
have made many, I could neither whistle nor sing any tune. 

10. SELF-ESTEEM, as a sentiment of self-respect and dignity, is 
properly located, but there is a great deal of self-conceit which be- 
longs to lower portions of the occiput. 

11. THe Love or APPROBATION is also located with substantial 
correctness, but the location includes some other functions, not 
described by that expression. This is a faculty of amiable and 
moral tendency quite distinct from the ostentatious and _ restless 
vanity which is found further back and lower down. ‘The extension 
of Approbativeness, as marked in the skull, behind Self-Esteem, is 
decidedly erroneous. and includes the organ of Self-Confidence. 

12. CIRCUMSPECTION or CAUTION, as located on Spurzheim’s 
chart, is, four-fifths of it, entirely behind its true location, which is 
vertically above the body of the ear, extending from the external 
ear to the temporal arch. The firm and prudential portion of the 
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organ is above, the secretive in the middle, the anxious and timid 
below. In front of the upper half of the ear is the excitable and 
timid region, running down into a hypochondriac and fretful inclina- 
tion, where the zygoma (or cheek-bone) connects with the cranium. 

ALIMENTIVENESS.— This location was erroneously assigned to 
Alimentiveness, and marked on the chart with a star, but Alimen- 
tiveness lies lower, immediately in front of the cavity of the ear. 
It is the source of hunger or feeling of depression from the lack of 
food, but not of the active impulse to take food, which, like all active 
impulses, belongs to the occiput, as was also demonstrated by Fer- 
rier’s experiment on the monkey. 

13. BENEVOLENCE.— This faculty is well located. It remains 
only to add that the anterior portion of the organ manifests what 
may be called Liberality, a feeling which affects opinions as well as 
property, and the posterior portion gives that deeper and stronger 
feeling which may be called Devotedness or Devotion, harmonizing 
with the next organ. 

14. VENERATION, or REVERENCE, the sentiment at the basis of 
religion. Spurzheim very rightly understood this organ, the location 
of which is entirely correct, as producing a sentiment of reverence 
applicable to all things worthy of respect, as well as to religion. But. 
he overlooked its existence in animals, which certainly manifest 
respect for man. As this sentiment recognizes and appreciates 
greatness with a profound emotion, its most vigorous action Is 
toward the Deity or the Universe, but unless there is some development 
of Spirituality and Faith, the invisible Deity may not be recognized. 
The region of Devotion, Faith, and Politeness, anterior to Venera- 
tion, is the source of the inclination to worship. Kindness is closely 
associated with Reverence, and all true religion produces kindly frater- 
nal sentiments. This is because the sentiment of kindness, love to 
mankind (marked Philanthropy on the bust), is immediately adja- 
cent to Religion. Sectarian dogmatism is entirely distinct from 
religion — is, in fact, an irreligious sentiment. Religious emotions 
are gentle, kind, tolerant, and lovely. ‘They rebel against the preva- 
lent dogmas of what is called Christianity — the divine malignity, 
atonement, and eternal hell. Hence truly religious natures are 
never harsh in their religion, and if sufficiently clear in intellect 
they leave the church or show a lack of sectarian zeal. The ten- 
dency of Religion is shown by its neighboring organs, which produce 
_ kindness, devotedness, serenity, hope, and love. 

15, FirmMness.— This is correctly located, but Spurzheim’s descrip- 
tion is inaccurate. He gives it qualities which belong to the stub- 
born and arrogant region below. Firmness is stable, steady, and 
self-governing, but not stubborn or domineering. Contrary to 
Spurzheim, Firmness is the source of will-power. Posteriorly it is. 
decisive, energetic, and powerful; anteriorly it is more gentle, blend- 
ing with Patience. The maximum force of character is at the 
junction of Firmness and Pride or Self-Respect. 

16. JUSTICE, or CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, is located a little too far back 
in Spurzheim’s chart. Its true position is vertically above the ear, 
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where he locates Hope, or at the junction of his Hope and Conscien- 
tiousness. His description is in the main correct. It enables us to 
disregard our own selfish and indolent propensities, to advance 
promptly to the performance of duty, for which it gives the necessary 
energy. It removes from duty the idea of irksome restraint, making 
it a positive pleasure. It is like a sentiment of love and fidelity, 
intensified by energy. It gives moral firmness and self-control. 

17. Hop, in Spurzheim’s chart, is located between the two hope- 
ful and cheerful regions, and his definition embraces the functions of 
both. 

The faculty called Hope, which leads to optimism, moral enthu- 
siasm, and to universal love, lies on each side of Religion, between 
Philanthropy and Love. It tends to spiritual exaltation and trance. 
It is entirely unselfish, and may be accompanied by diffident and 
desponding feelings in reference to self. The sentiment which pro- 
duces personal cheerfulness is different from the altruistic hope for 
others, and is located just above the temporal arch, vertically above 
the ear. A deficiency in this organ leaves us lable to melancholy. 

18. MARVELLOUSNESS is very erroneous in its location, and not 
very accurate in its description. 

The faculty is really located at the junction of Spurzheim’ s Ideality 
and Marvellousness, and occupies less than one-fourth of the space he 
gives it. Much of the superstition which Spurzheim ascribes to 
- Marvellousness is merely the effect of profound ignorance and men- 
tal weakness, which cannot discriminate between the probable and 
improbable, the possible and the impossible. Its true function is 
intellectual, not producing astonishment or wonder, but enabling us 
to realize the vast possibilities of nature, and thus tending to cred- 

ulity, unless regulated by Caution and Scepticism. It runs poste- 
riorly into Spirituality, anteriorly and interiorly into Imagination 
and Planning, exteriorly into Ideality. 

- 19. Ippaniry occupies nearly all the space that Spurzheim gives to 
Ideality and Constructiveness. The poetry which he ascribes to it 
comes from the lower portion of the organ, where the figure 9 is 
placed in his chart, which gives the talent for composition, the com- 
mand of language which renders poetical composition possible. The 
general function of Ideality is the recognition of harmonious and 
mysterious relations, correspondence and beauty. It generalizes 
largely and is the chief source of metaphor and comparison. Its 
upper portion relates more to the psychic — its lower to the physical. 
Meditation and castle-building are its tendencies. It is modest, 
refined, and retiring. It contributes to form a sensitive, impres- 
sional, intuitional mind, and qualifies for the practice of Psychom- 
etry. » | 
20. Wit, or MIRTHFULNESS, is very incorrectly located. Its true 
position is above what he gives it, on the superior aspect of the fore- 
head, corresponding to his junction of Imitation and Marvellousness. 
It gives a sense of humor and disposition to take witty or -humorous 
views, but does not produce that vivacity of temperament which is — 
manifested in sport and laughter, which comes from the organ of 
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Play ‘fulness. This so-called Mirthfulness is really the organ of Rea- 
son —the power to take comprehensive, rational views, mand arrive 
at truth by reasoning. 

21. IMITATION occupies much less space than he gives it, and cor- 
responds nearly with the figure 21 on his chart. It is a harmonious 
and pleasant faculty, enabling us to fall in with the spirit of another, 
but has less to do with the arts than he states. 

The perceptive organs — 23 to 28 —are the most marvellous illus- 
trations of the power of craniology to reveal the functions and 
locations of small organs, notwithstanding the obstacles offered 
by the frontal sinus and the ridge of bone which forms the brow, 
which greatly hinders any accurate judgment of thé size of the 
organs. ‘That small organs thus concealed should have been cor- 
rectly discovered, while larger organs most easily observed have been 
erroneously located, is remarkable indeed. 

As to Form, Sizn, WEIGHT, CoLtor, ORDER, CALCULATION, TIME, 
and Looarsry, little needs to be said. Locality I have preferred to 
call DISTANCE, as it gives a larger coneeption of what just below is ' 
recognized as Size. Locality, or conception of places, is a compound 
faculty, involving Form, Size, and Distance, which are the elements 
of our conception of a place. 

The word Individuality, meaning an idea of objects, is rather fanci- 
ful. Form was recognized by Gall chiefly as a memory of persons, 
and I see no reason for a faculty to recognize other objects in addi- 
tion to that which recognizes such an object as a person. The same 
faculty which recognizes persons recognizes other objects or things 
as well. All visible things are forms, and are therefore recognized 
by the faculty of Form. It is true, however, that the region marked 
as Individuality does give a wide range of observing power and a 
ready recognition of surrounding objects. Its general tendency 
might be expressed by the word Observation. Above it lies Con- 
sciousness, which makes us aware of our interior conditions, while 
this makes us aware of our surroundings, giving presence of mind. / 

30. EVENTUALITY is substantially correct in location and function. 
The lower portion of the organ in contact with the perceptives per- 
ceives the movements or changes which constitute events. ‘The 
inner portion on the median line gives that Consciousness which 
Spurzheim recognized as one of its functions, and the remainder of 
the organ, extending from Consciousness to Time, gives the faculty 
of Memory. The portion adjacent to Consciousness gives the memory 
of that which has just occurred, and passed out of Consciousness, 
while the portion extending to Time gives a memory more and more 
remote in its range until history changes into chronology. 

Exterior to time we have that combination and arrangement of 
time in business which constitutes SYSTEM, just above Order. 
® 34 & 35. COMPARISON and CAUSALITY are nearly correct. Com- 
para ive Sagacity was the name adopted by Gall. Spurzheim, in omit- 
ting sagacity, which is the real function, and using the term Comparison, 
fell into an error. F oresight and Sagacity occupy the median lne 
(the so-called Comparison), exterior to which are organs of a more 
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deliberate and reasoning action, which may be tolerably represented 
by Causahty. The reasoning and combining power extends to the 
outer portion of the forehead, including the margin of what Spurzheim 
gives to Ideality. 

Such are the errors of the system of Gall and Spurzheim, briefly 
stated. Acquisitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Constructiveness, Time, 
Cautiousness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, Marvellousness, and 
Mirthfulness are very decidedly wrong in location, and these errors are 
easily detected by any independent, candid, and careful observer. 

‘But the chief error of the old system is that it omits about one-half , 
of the elements of human nature, that it has no systematic philoso- 
phy, knows nothing of the laws of antagonism and co-operation, and 
entirely ignores the physiological powers of the brain. 

I have referred to cranial development as showing the correct loca- 
tions and giving us an opportunity to judge of character; but as a 
basis for the science cranioscopy is but an accessory or corroboration. 
All of the organs shown on my bust have been demonstrated on 
impressible persons, have been recognized by Psychometry, and a 
majority of them have been distinctly felt and realized in my own 
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person, and can be realized in ike manner by any sensitive individual 
_who studies the action of his own brain, aided by this science. 

The reader will understand the subject more clearly by referring 
to the foregoing engraving, which shows that after the rectification 
of Phrenology by positive experiment showing the true location of 
each function, more than one-half of the darface of the brain remains 
open for new discoveries, which discoveries have been made by eare- 


ful experiments and explorations, going over every tenth of an inch. 


of the surface, repeatedly and carefully. 

In comparing the different charts, the reader will see a material 
improvement upon Gall’s in that of Spurzheim, and he may observe 
the absence of philosophical principles of organology, apparent in 
Gall’s locating a sentiment of property, tending. to theft, in what is 
really the inventive portion of the intellectual organs of the front 
lobe, an error retained in a less flagrant form by Spurzheim. 

The wonderful divine wisdom shown in the human brain is appar- 
ent when we learn that it represents in its organology the limitless 
variety aud complexity of psychic science, but organizes the whole 
in accordance with general principles, upon a plan so philosophic and 
intelligible that one may learn in a single lesson the law of distribu- 
tion or location of functions in the brain. 

Moreover, when we become acquainted with all the functions of 
the brain and their operation through the body, we find that there 


are certain mathematical laws, constituting the science of PATHOG-— 


NOMY, which govern all the operations of life and give to the science 
of man that intelligible simplicity which comes from profound knowl- 
edge. 

FAILURE OF MODERN PHYSIOLOGISTS TO UNDERSTAND THE BRAIN, 


Since the time of Gall and Spurzheim there has been little progress 
anywhere in developing or completing cerebral science. The princi- 
ple of determining the function of an organ by the effects of its large 
development and the opposite effects of its absence is an unimpeach- 
able principle, which might have guided modern physiologists and 
saved them from many errors. 

The modern physiologists who have turned aside from the path 
opened by Gall and Spurzheim have expended a hundred times the 
laborious research of Gall, which established a grand science; but, 
instead of building up a comprehensive science lke Gall, they 
have proved the fallibility of their judgment by the very small prog- 
ress they have made after so much labor. They have discovered 
nothing of the psychic functions of the only portion of the body 
devoted to psychic operations ; but instead of this they have devel- 
oped many ingenious theories and have attempted to show that the 
convolutions which are devoted to psychic operations are really centres 
of muscular power. 

This is grossly contrary to the best known principles of physiology. 
The greatest perfection of muscular power is found where the con- 
-volutions have the least development or are entirely absent. As the 
cerebrum declines throughout the animal kingdom the muscular power 
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increases instead of diminishing. In quadrupeds itis greater than in 
man, in birds greater still, and when the cerebrum has almost disap- 
peared in fishes, the muscular power reaches a maximum. Thus we 
learn that the convoluted cerebrum not only adds no muscular energy 
to the constitution, but actually antagonizes the evolution of muscu- 
lar force. Moreover, we find that the entire cerebrum may be cut 
and destroyed without disturbing the muscular system until we come 
to the structures below the cerebrum closely connected ae the 
spinal cord. 

Hence the location of any muscular powers in the coca ite is 
incompatible with sound physiology. Nevertheless, as the cerebrum 
is the seat of the will and the emotions, that control the muscular sys- | 
tem, it is the sowrce of the spontaneous movements by which the will 
and emotions are expressed, and thus the experiments of Ferrier and 
others are explained by the natural association of the emotions with 
_ special movements. 

_ But this is not like the’connection of the spinal cord or the motor 

nerves with the muscles they invigorate and control; and the experi- 
ments of Ferrier to demonstrate motor regions in the cerebrum are 
flatly contradicted by those of other inv estigators. Préfl cowry, 
formerly associated with Vulpian, who has made many experiments 
on the brains of monkeys, announces his conclusions as follows in 
the Archives de Physiologie (1879): “ Considering the new facts 
established by Hitzig as to the variable excitability of medio- 
anterior cortical zones, these experiments on monkeys, added to others 
more numerous on the dog, seem to me to establish, that to explain 
the relations of the brain to the muscles we must return to the old 
ideas established by Flourens and Longet, and advocated by Messrs. 
Vulpian and Brown-Séquard. This experimental investigation of the 
brains of six monkeys of similar¥species suffices to confirm the con- 
clusion deduced long since by Brown-Séquard from the analysis of all 
the pathological clinical observations, and not merely afew. In the 
monkey or in man not only the surface of the brain contains no motor 
powers in the gray substance, but it is impossible to admit any pre- 
cise localizations at the surface.” 

If, then, we follow the deductions of Brown-Séquard, Vulpian, 
Longet, and others, we must recognize the failure of modern physiolo- 
gists to demonstrate anything but psychic powers in the convoluted 
cerebrum. Hence the substantial truth of Gall’s discoveries has stood — 
the test of the most laborious researches of those who would over-_ 
throw them. He laid the foundation of anthropology, and my experi-— 
ments, which have completed the science and made it positive, have — 
not only established the grand psychology of the brain but have fur-_ 
nished that CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY which has been vainly sought in 
the brains of monkeys and dogs. 

This exposition of the secondary physiological functions of the 
brain, which is primarily a psychological organ, will appear in the sec- 
ond edition of THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY, during the present year. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE JOURNAL. — 


5, The cranial investigations of Dr. Buchauan, 
from 1835 to 1841, confirmed nearly all the discov- 
eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuracies as 
to anatomical location and psychic detinition. 
Ile also discovered the locations of the external 
senses, and found the science thus correcte:l en- 


tirely reliable in the study of Character. In these. 
results he ha‘l the substuntialconeurrence of Dr. - 


W. By rd-Pewell,a gentiema of brilliant talents, 
the only efficient American cultivator of the 
science. 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchaniun (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) inve-tigated 
the phenomena of sensitive constitutions, and 
found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the nervaura from 
the fingers, and every Convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic or 
physiviogical, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entrance:|, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
any region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiologic:l functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 

do. These experiments have been continually 
repeated’ from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittecs of investigation, and have, during sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treat this demonstrated science of the brain as an 


astablished science, since the establishment of 


eclenes deperds not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psyeme or social, and supernal or 
spiriturl departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it constitutes a vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
inany fundamental changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of all 
medical schools. 

7. | its psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate «animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
ciencies, and consequently the EDUCATION or 
leyislation thit is needed. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SGCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
true EDUCATION, anil by giving the laws of ex- 
pression it establishes the science of ORATORY 


and the PHILOSOPHY of AR, making a more 


complete and scientific expression of what was 
empirically observed by Del-arte with remark- 
able success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. It gives the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. 

9. In the department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychie philosophy, and 
estabtishing a new system of external therapeu- 
ties for electric and nervauric practice, which 
have been heretofore superficially empirical. It 
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also gives us new views of animal development 
anidana entirely new conception of statnesy ae con 
formation ant expression, 

10. The magnitude and complexity of the new 
science thus intro:luced give an air of romance 
amd incredibiliiy to the whole subject, for noth- 


Hing82 compcehensive has ever before beer scientifi- 


cally attempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to 
conservative minds, to those who tolerat: ouly 
dow advances; but the marvellous character of 
anthropology has not preventedits acceptance by 
all before whom it has been distinethy and full: 
presented, for the singular ease and facility of 
the demonstration is almost as marvellous as the 
ali-embva ing character of the science, and the 
revolutionary effects of its adoption upon every 
sphere of human life. This marvellous charae- 

teris most cxtraordinary in its department of 
PsYCHOMETRY, which teaches the exi-tence of 
d.vins elements in man, powers which may !e 
developed in imillions,.by means of whieh inan-- 
kind may holi the key to all knowledge, to the 
knowledge of the individual coaracters of per- 

sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 
nations and the geological history of the globe, 

the characters of all animuais, the proverties of 
all substances, the nature of all diseases and 

mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, 

the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 

truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 

psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 

sciences, antl the evidence of its truth is fully 

presented in the ‘‘ Manual of Psychometry,’ 

while the statement and illustration of the doc- 

trines of anthropology were presented in the 

“System of Anthropology,” published in 1554, 

and will be again presented in the forth -oming 

work, “Cerebral Psychology,’ which will show 

how the doctrines ot anthropology are corrobo- 

rated by the labors of a score of the most eminent 

physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 

present time. 

If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
andl exact statements were true in reference to 
anthropology, its Claims upon the attention of all 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga- 
tion; and as those clans are well-endorsed ant 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration 1s an imperative duty for all who recog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by 
habit and prejudice. Collegiate faculties may do 
themselves honor by following the example of 
the Indiana State University in investigating and 
honoring this science before the public, and 
thoughtful scholars may do themselves honor 
by following the examples of Denton, Pierpont. 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. 

The discoverer has ever been ready to co-oper- 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has satisfied 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which 
he speaks. The only serious obstacles he has 
ever encountered have been the mental inertia 
which shuns investigation, the cunning cowardice 
which avoids new and not vet popular truths, 
and the moral torpor which is. indifferent to the 
claims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When standing at the head of 
the leading medical college of Cincinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings 
before the American people by scientific volumes 
(the ‘‘ Manual of Psychometry,” ‘‘ Therapeutic 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘‘ New Education’’), and 
by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, peing «levoted 
chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as 
the most effective form of philaathropy, may 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wise 
and good in promoting its circulation as the 
herald of the grandest reforms that have ever 
been proposed in the name and by the authority 
of positive science. : 


-BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 
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Che Great Problem of Good and Evil, 
THE PUZZLE OF THE AGES—A NEW VIEW. 


“Moncurk D. Conway, in a discourse on Theodore Parker’s optim- 
ism, expresses himself as followsin the Open Court, and his thoughtful 
suggestions may serve. as a basis for the consideration of the subject 
in the light of American Theosophy : — 

‘No individual may, indeed, briefly sift Theodore Parker; but the 
humblest individual may recognize the revision which every genera- 
tion must give to its predecessor. 6 

As an example of the transiency alluded to, Parker’s concept of 
deity may be adduced. Nothing can be more perfect than his ideal, 
—of a deity supremely wise, loving, and at work in all the laws of 
the universe, present in all events minute or vast. But, as he him- 
self complained, no Bible, no creed, affirms the existence of such a 
deity. ee | . 

Whence, then, does Parker derive his belief in that existence ? 
From his own heart, —from every humane heart, judged by what it 

‘really loves and worships,— he got his moral ideal of God. Only 
listening close at his own heart does man hear the beat of an eternal 
heart. | 
Could you at this moment approach some man or woman kneeling 
before deified Vengeance, — or, say, some trembling maiden, fearing 
that her gay week is offensive to her jealous God; and invest that 
maiden with powers equal to those of her God; you should see 
how different her ideal deity from the one she kneels to. She would 
rise from her knees, glide out of the chapel, and, ere to-morrow’s sun, 
every bedside of pain should know her special providence; pallid 
cheeks would bloom again, the lame would walk, the blind see, the 
dumb speak, and bereaved hearts again clasp their beloved. That 
is what each of us would do had we the power; and that is what the 
humble Christians around us believe God did do when he once vis- | 
ited the earth, where he purchased power to save others by taking 
their agonies on himselft—even going to Hell for them. His miracles 
of benevolence and assurance of faith were incidental to his great 
mission, which was to ransom man from the dark and evil powers of 
nature. This ransom, however, since God left the earth, can only 
affect the ransomed after death. For Satan is still prince of this 
world, — conveyed to him by an angry moment’s curse. God must 
stand by his hasty word of wrath till he can undo it by an incarnate 
word of love. But the task is difficult. All that the tenderest 
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mother would do for her child God would do for suffering puniapiey 
but he cannot. 

All this the humble Christian gets by revelation, founded on what 
he believes complete historical evidence. Whatever may be said of 
his science, his religious position is impregnable. He has a human 
God to love; not the author of man’s evils but the martyr of man’s 
ultimate deliverance from all evils; and the assurer, by miracles, by 
a bodily resurrection, of heavenly promises which sustain man under 
the afflictions of this Satanic world. 

But now comes Parker to declare all this erroneous. The miracles 
are without evidence ; the orthodox theory irrational; Satan is not 
the prince of this world, but God only. From the grass-blade to the - 
galaxy, from the butterfly’s summer day to the whole life of human- 
ity, all is under the control of the all-wise, all-perfect, all-loving 
Father of the universe. 

Having rejected supernatural revelation he had to find this perfect 
Being by revelation of nature. But nature has so many imperfec- 
tions and evils, that Parker had to fall back on supernatural assump- 
tions to support his natural theology. He assumed that whatever 
appeared evil was really good; that suffering was disciplinary, and 
would be compensated after death; and, as he could not respect a 
God less just than himself, he believed that even the animals would 
enjoy a happy future. 

This theology was laid in faith, not inreason. A Roman Catholic 
may as firmly maintain papal infallibility despite all the papal crimes 
and massacres of history, claim that rack and thumb-screw were 
blessings in disguise, as much as the thousand cruel deaths of 
nature’s infliction. 

Early in Parker’s ministry (1839-40) his faith was troubled by 
the gratuitous evils in nature,—such as the cat’s torture of the 
mouse before devouring it. 

“Were I,” he then wrote, “ to draw conclusions solely from organic 
nature, what attributes should I ascribe to the cause of the world ? 
Certainly not just the same I now give Him. But looking into my 
consciousness, I find there a different idea of God; so the first wit- 
ness is insufficient — the last perfectly competent.” 

But why is consciousness more competent to characterize the cause 
of things than the things themselves? Why may not our Catholic 
set his consciousness of papal perfection against the imprisonment of 
Galileo and ingenious cruelties of the Inquisition? But here Parker’s: 
manuscript abruptly ends. That dialogue between reason and faith 
was never recorded. 

The problem was insoluble ; for, no matter what good end is served 
by agony and villainy, they can only be excused by the admission 
that the end could not be secured otherwise. And that limit on 
omnipotence is the tomb of theology. The problem was given up by 
Parker. 

During the next twenty years his faith went on declaring every- 
thing for the best, his reason proving many things for the worst, 
Slavery, for instance, and intolerance, injustice to woman, and manj}- 
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fold wrongs whose providential benignity was too much disguised for 
his eye of faith. 

“Tn this age,” he said in one sermon, “poverty tends to barbarize 
men; it shuts them out from the educational influence of our time.” 

Parker repudiated the devils, but the devils of his time recognized 
him; as he passed they cried, ‘‘ What have we to do with thee?” 
“Nothing whatever,” answered Parker. ‘‘ Hast thou come to des- 
troy‘us?” Precisely!” His theology never interfered to say — 
“ Ah, you are God’s agents: continue your disciplinary slave-hunt, 
your educational trampling of that outcast; God foresaw it all, it is 
under his providence, and all will be blissfully compensated in the 
end.” 

In early youth I walked with Theodore Parker in the woods near 
Framingham. I asked about miracles. He said, it is difficult to 
define what is, or would be, a miracle. One can deal more securely 
with particular narratives of events, and, if they be marvellous, weigh 
the evidence to find if it be proportionate to the doubtfulness of mar- 
vellous narratives. After a time he stretched himself on the ground 
with lips close to the grass, as if inhaling its hfe for his wan cheeks. 
Then he spake words which I tried to write down when I reached 
home. ‘There is, he said, a certain miracle-sense in man which should 
be respected. Weare too near the divine mystery of existence not 
‘to clutch at everything that seems to declare it.. Men feed that 
mystic part of them with fables, as when, without bread, they will 
eat grass rather than starve. But when they shall have grown so 
far as to find God in that flower, to love him in that sky, to read his 
scripture in their own hearts, all Nature will appear miraculous. 

So did I listen to the gospel of the grass, the ‘ vedas of the violet,’ 
from that great heart, with unquestioning faith ; and when presently 
_we returned to the grove,,where he addressed an anti-slavery assem- 
bly, the evils of the nation did not for me contradict his filial faith 
in nature. The yelp of the bloodhound was heard on the air; the 
sordid politician, the double-tongued preacher, were portrayed, and 
not proved providential; but my optimism was undisturbed. Those 
vile phantasms would pass away, and there still would the green 
grass smile, and the violet, and their loving prophet. 

But presently the prophet passed away ; out of his beloved nature 
sprang an ugly cat,—so he called his consumption, —and fastened 
its claws in his side. And even while he was dying the voice of 
another interpreter of nature was heard, — that of Darwin. He was 
even more sweet and gentle than Parker, but represented a genera- 
tion which walked by fact, not by faith. He proved that the evils 
we thought superficial and transient were inherent in the very organ- 
ization of nature. It was not merely a cat torturing a mouse before 
eating it, or the invisible cat torturing Parker before consuming him ; 
but the very principle of nature was predatory, the strong devouring 
the weak; thestrata of the earth beneath our feet, the ruins of races, 
being successive cemeteries of populations tortured, slaughtered, 
| burnt, buried, in the struggle for existence. 

The optimism of Parker’s theology might not pass away were it 
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only a question of theology, or one of sentiment. The Darwinian 
theory might do away with it only in philosophical circles, were it 
only a theory. But society has been caught in an evolutionary revo- 
lution. The struggle for existence has compassed civilization. As 
huge saurians swam or stalked through primal swamps, so now paup- 
erism, corruption, despair, crime, threaten to swamp civilization. 
These evils, wrongs, perils, have to be dealt with largely by religious 
enthusiasm, by existing organizations formed for human salvation. 
Among these there is now going on a survival of the fittest, — the 
standard of fitness being adequacy to the practical need of the times. 
The standard is not abstract truth; doctrines not truth may some- 
times serve in emergencies where truer ones would fail. Now, even 
were optimism theoretically true, it could hardly be turned to any 
practical aid in the salvation of men.” 

When Gouverneur Morris lost his leg a pious visitor showed him 
such moral advantages to accrue from the affliction that Morris 
begged him to send a surgeon to cut the other leg off too, so that he 
might be doubly blest. So will the suffering answer with tears and 


laughter those who would persuade them that diseases which mas- 


sacre the innocents, drudgery that breaks men on its wheel, political 
and social corruption, are all the paternal providence of an immanent 
creator and father. 

Already the naturalistic optimism of Emerson and Parker has been 
modified. We are now told by some that, though whatever is is not 
necessarily right, yet all isfor the best —in the longrun. But there 
survives in this doctrine some of the old Calvinistic fatalism, which 
proclaimed a universe working out divine decrees for both good and 
bad. ‘Take away the bad decree, retain only the good, yet can you 
get for any cause the most strenuous service from the faith that its 
victory is a foregone conclusion? That man will work best who 
trusts to no dynamic stream of tendency making for righteousness, 
but feels success or failure dependent on his arm.” 





The problem of good and evil in connection with the government 
of the universe has ever stood as the pons asinorum at which human 
intelligence halts and finds itself baffled. 

Until recently all the calamities and disturbances of life were con- 
sidered the immediate results of interference by Divine will with the 
economy of nature, to illustrate the wrath of God and accumulate 
punishment on man for his sins. The facility with which churches. 
were destroyed and the over-righteous smitten made the theory very 
awkward in practice, and after such calamities as the Johnstown flood 
from the broken dam, we no longer hear of God baring his arm in 
wrath, or an attempt to find out the sins for which Johnstown was 
destroyed. On the contrary, the Rev. D. Gregg, preaching in the 
orthodox centre of Boston on Park street, warned his hearers in this 
case not to speculate on the mysterious ways of Divine Providence, 
for such speculation led to unbelief and atheism, but to accept what- 
ever happens with an unquestioning faith. To some such conclu- | 
sion every honest and candid adherent of the orthodox faith is forced 
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by his reason, if he allows it fair play. He cannot fail to observe 
that accidents and calamities are guided by no special providence to 
help the pious or to arrest the wicked. For example, a paragraph 
was recently published, headed “The Wrath of God” telling how a 
preacher was struck by lightning in the pulpit, as follows : — 

DANVILLE, IL, May 29. — Rev. J. C. Meyers, of State Line, Ind., 
at the request of Rev. Steele, of the New Liberty Christian Church, 
Fountain City, Ind., filled the pulpit in that church Sunday. Dur- 
ing the evening services a small rain-cloud was noticed to overcast 
the sky. Immediately afterward a blinding bolt of lightning 
descended, struck and destroyed the church chimney. Following 
along the stove pipe, which ran along the room, it crushed the two 
stoves into fragments and tore up the floor. After leaving the chim- 
ney the bolt separated, and a portion of it ran down the chandelier, 
over the pulpit, striking Mr. Meyers in the back of the head. He 
turned a somersault, fell heavily to the floor, and was thought to be 
dead. He lay.in an unconscious condition for more than half an 
hour. Several persons in the large congregation were shocked into 
insensibility, but soon recovered. On the back of Mr. Meyers’ head, 
where the lightning struck, was a bruise about the size of a silver 
dollar. His face appears burnt and his sight is nearly destroyed. 
He was brought to this city for treatment. An oculist attending 
fears that the loss of vision will be permanent and complete.” 

If the victim had been Robert Ingersoll, what a howl would have 
been heard from Talmage and a thousand other bigots. — 

_ The old theology, like the commonplace notions of the uneducated, 
is a small affair in its intellectual scope, considering only the petty 
experiences of human life on earth and the policy of a Deity who is 
nothing more than a superintendent of human affairs, almost as short- 
sighted as his subjects. ‘These paltry conceptions are utterly incom-_ 
patible with any noble conception of either Divine wisdom or 
Divine benevolence. ) 

To conceive a Deity existing for this world only, and to conceive 
of human life as though all ended in the grave, inevitably leads.any 
competent reasoner to the conclusion that the Deity must be deficient 
in benevolence or wisdom, if not lacking in both. The tendency of 
such speculation is to discard the idea of any supreme power and any 
reverence due from man to such a being. But human life as visible 
on earth is not the career of man, any more than the roots of a tree, 
struggling darkly through mud and stones, represent the tree that 
flourishes in the sunshine and waves with beauty in the breeze. 

In the majestic scheme of the universe man’s earth-life, which has 
dragged for countless centuries, through ignorance, superstition, and 
brutality, through war, pestilence, famine, discord, and crime, is but 
a small fragment, a preliminary condition of his existence, as the period 
of seed germination in the ground is a small portion of the destiny of 
an oak. 

To criticise the Divine plan we must comprehend the whole, and 
that comprehension is not for man in his present life. But we may 
comprehend enough, since the full revelation of the conditions of the 
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spirit world, to realize that man is born for a glorious career and for 
an amount of happiness which it requires an eloquent tongue to 
express. T’o appreciate his destiny and the power from which it comes, 
we need to know much more than the dark preface which is perused 
on earth. Until we know the whole our criticisms are of little value. 

Every great picture has its dark shades that are necessary to bring 
outits bright figures; and the fly that lights upon a dark spot might 
as well pronounce upon the whole picture from what it has touched 
as man pronounce upon the Divine plan from his experience of earth- 
life alone. 

In this life existence is a struggle —a ante of good against 
eVvl and this struggle is the pro- 
cess by which our nobler powers are developed. The gravitation that 
draws us down to the earth compels the development of the muscu- 
lar system, the basis of force of character. The necessitous impulse 
of cold and hunger compels that development of art and_ science 
which carries us on to the summit of civilization. The death of the 
body necessitates reproduction to maintain the race, out of which 
spring all the affections and moral energies that ennoble the charac- 
ter. 

It seems impossible for man to attain his proper development 
except by struggle, and that struggle must be against evils that 
would destroy him if not resisted. Why then should we object to 
the battle of life, with its suffering and death, if that battle is the 
necessary condition of his development. Would a paradise of unvary- 
ing temperature, filled with flowers and nourishing fruits, have devel- 
oped the strong race that is now overrunning the earth. Would not 
the inhabitants of such a paradise have grown up in helpless ignorance 
and imbecility ? And would a population so feeble, so ignorant, and 
undeveloped be fit for that future spiritual life in which the hard- 
ships of earth-life are removed and the heroic training that is neces- 
sary to man’s development is impossible. 

Let us not, then, repine or complain of the hardships of this our pri- 
mary school, and the severity of the rod that drives us to heroic exer- 
tion. The continual taste of sweets cloys and makes us feel the need 
of a change; the bitters and the acids of earth-life give us a contrast 
that intensifies the joys of the spirit world and furnishes an element 
which is lacking in spirit-life. Honey is not so satisfactory as a fruit 
which has some acid in its sweetness, and a life which has had no 
struggle is tame in comparison with one which has had its struggle 
and final triumph. : 

Still our critic, half convinced, may say —'the struggle is all very 
well, but why the defeat, the despair, the hopeless misery ? why the 
prolonged agony of many whose surroundings make them helpless, and 
why the continual spectacle of the triumph of brute force over right ? 
why the martyrdom of Joan of Arc? why the burning of Bruno ? 
why the millions burnt or executed for an imaginary witchcraft? 
and why the indescribable horror of the pestilence that strikes down 
beauty and innocence as well as vice? Why could not justice and 
truth be triumphant in their struggle, instead of Lees to martyr- 
dom? 
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There is reason in this complaint. Could not Divine wisdom and 
power have given such an influx of the nobler life of humanity as | 
would have made virtue triumphant? There is the unanswerable 
question —the question which theologians dare not answer because 
they begin with an assumed theory of Divinity. Yet of the Divine 
as of the natural we know only that which is revealed by facts ; ane we 
may ask 
DO FACTS DEMONSTRATE THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD? 
or is the so-called omnipotence a theological assumption? To me 1 
appears an unsustained assumption. We may assume that space and 
time are unlimited because we cannot discover any possible limit. 
But infinity cannot be affirmed of anything that exists within space 
and time, since it manifestly does not and cannot fill all space. The 
universe presents a certain number of bodies occupying but an 
infinitesimal portion of its space. Physical existence, therefore 
makes no approximation to infinity; still less can we say that the 
powers which rule these physical bodies and determine the vast 
orbits of the stars are infinite; nor do we know of any latent powers © 
which are not operative. 

Life, we believe, is developed by the Divine power on the surface 
of this globe and on the surface of other globes, revealed by the tele- 
scope, but how infinitesimally small is the fraction of life thus devel- 
oped on the surface of bodies which are themselves so infinitesimally 
small a fraction of infinity. So far as human knowledge reaches, 
infinity does not belong to existence, to power or to life, and if there 
be an unknown Divine infinity, it is not in manifestation and we 
have no knowledge of existence. 

All things that exist appear to exist in definite hmited quantity, 
and if we assume that ‘ God is love,” or a great sustaining, developing 
power, we must also admit that the Divine love is not an unlimited 
quality and does not fill the earth with its potency. On the con- 
trary, life on the earth enjoys but a slow and feeble influx of Divine 
love, and we know not how much more than a hundred thousand 
years have been occupied in bringing forth man, the summit of the 
animal kingdom, lifting him out of his brutality only to his present 
half-civilized, struggling and warring condition. 

Like the extreme northern zones of the earth, in which the feeble 
solar rays, struggling through clouds, sustain only a scanty and 
impoverished vegetation, our earth-life has barely enough of the influx 
of Divine love to sustain its existence and carry on slowly —-oh how 

slowly — the far-reaching process of evolution. It may be that it will . 
come more amply in far “future centuries — that disease will be van- 
quished and that justice shall rule. I believe it will; but oh how © 
slow and painful has been the march of unnumbered centuries, and how 
many centuries must still pass before the Divine love shall be fully 
inanifest on earth. 

It is not then true that Divine power. and love are znfinite, for we 
do not see the results of infinite power and love, but it is true that 
they are dominant in the universe, and that when we have passed 
from the cold climate of this earth we shall know as we cannot now 
that all life is held in the embrace of an all-sufficient love. 
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ADchweinfurth — the Jlinois Jesus Christ 
AND FOUNDER OF A NEW CHURCH. 


To estimate Schweinfurth correctly, I procured a psychometric 
opinion from Mrs. B., using only his name, of which she had no 
knowledge but by touch. The following were her impressions : -—— 

“This isnot easy to describe — not a passive mind. His brain is 
very crooked in some respects. He thought he knew all and had a 
multitudé of ideas, none of them practical,—a scatter-brain. He 
had some humanitarian ideas and might carry out some. He was 
born poor and had to fight his way up. I think he was a doctor of 
some sort; he had some idea of healing people —something like 
faith healing or religious healing. He had some success in that way, 
for many people are taken with such doctrines. " 

(What are his pretensions?) He considers himself almost divine 
—very high intellectually, and has followers who would follow him 
as they do Mrs. Eddy. He seems now to be in a good position — 
people have enthusiasm about him. He seems like a foreigner. (He 
was born,in this country.) Then his parents were foreigners. I 
don’t like him. He is a pretender, a vile character — hallucinated 
himself, attracting people of the same sort; I consider him a crank. 
He aims to be the highest character in the world. He thinks his 
powers are unlimited. He is not absolutely honest, but has immense 
vanity. He is a fanatical impostor and does not fully believe what 
he teaches. 

He wants to found a new sect and gets a plenty of followers —a 
great many among the poor and unthinking. He might claim 
supreme power like a God. I think he believes in reincarnation in 
his own case — but not of anything less than Christ. He thinks he is 
God manifested — able to control all nature. 

He understands money matters and will get command of money, 
for people will give it to him, and he will have a plenty of women to 
follow him.’’/ 

The Minneapolis Tribune gives the following narrative of the evo- 
lution of Schweinfurth as the Christ of a new church :— 

—  QOne of that small band in Minneapolis which beleves in the 

claim which the Rey. George Jacob Schweinfurth makes, that he is 
Jesus Christ, yesterday told a Zribune reporter the story of Mr. 
Schweinfurth’s life. Since the visit of one of his apostles to this city 
last winter his doctrine has been the subject of frequent disscussions 
at little meetings of the coterie which believes in Mr. Schweinfurth. 
He lives near’ Rockford, Ill, where he owns a farm. He is 
reputed to be worth $50,000, and has a considerable folowing in his 
own neighborhood. His biography as told yesterday was interesting. 

He was born on a farm, of German parents, at Marion, Marion 
County, Ohio, in 1858. When he was six years old, his parents 
moved to the western part of his native State and settled on a piece 
of unimproved land in the county of Allen, near Spencerville. To 
use his words, while living in this rather sequestered spot it was that 
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the boy became conscious that he was furnished by his ancestry with 
a soul of fire. Before he had reached the age of twelve, his mother’s 
heart was frequently gladdened by these words of an aged minister : 

‘Your son Jacob is destined to become a Levite. Verily, God has 
chosen him.” 

The boy, when only eleven years old, was seen to possess a remark- 
able degree of inspiration that seemed almost divine. His earnest 
soul and fiery spirit so impelled him that he was heard ever and anon 
to begin a song of praise in the special services held in those days for 
the saving of the wicked. His intuitive soul realized the eminence 
and glory and power of God, so that the responses which he fre- 
quently made in service of testimony were forceful and clear. His 
longing for association with the good, the pure, and the divine was 
intense even to pain. 

The youth continued to live at Francisco until 1871, when he was 
eighteen years of age, having spent his time in attending the village 
school and devoting his vacations to remunerative labor in the har- 
vest field. He was engaged at one time as a book agent, soliciting 
subscribers for the history of the “ Franco-Prussian War,” and suc- 
ceeded. At another time he was working in a smithy; at another 
time he was clerk in a Francisco store of general merchandise. God 
_ had put into his breast the fire of divine thought, which sooner or 
later must burst forth. This unquenchable fervor had caused him 
much suffering and uneasiness. He was painfully conscious of limit- 
ations whenever his soul sought to use its yet unfledged pinions. A 
phrenologist one of those days said : 

“This young man is aiming toward the sky. He may not reach it, 
but he will rise higher than he would rise if he did not so aim.” 

In the spring of 1872 he attended Grass Lake Union School. His 
father’s worldly goods were few and of little worth, hence the youth 
attained limited assistance from home. His brother Philip and sister 
Libbie had his welfare at heart and aided him to the extent of their 
ability by loaning him money out of their earnings. This money, 
with interest, he refunded a few years later. He attended this school 
all of the next year, 1872-73. The Rev. R. 5. Pardington and wife, 
then the incumbents of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Grass 
Lake, gave Mr. Schweinfurth such assistance that without it he could 
not have attained the last term of that year. 

In the summer and autumn of 18785 he served in the capacity of 
sexton of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Jackson, Mich. During 
this period of service Mr. Schweinfurth saw through one of the back 
windows of Episcopal Methodism, as he says, a sight of social and 
religious condition which compelled him with the slow and steady 
finger of candor to trace across his Methodist hopes “ disappointed.” - 
However, it took him about four years to spell out that word. 

In the winter of 1873 and 1874 he taught school near Jackson. 
In the spring of the latter year and all of the following year he at- 
tended Albion College. The professors of this institution regarded 
Geo. J. Schweinfurth as a model young man. He was believed by 
all who knew him to have a bright future before him. Dr. Perrine 
said to pim : 
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ds Young man, you have a good head on you, and yee forte is com- 
position.” 

In the autumn and winter of 1875 he attended tro fue of school 
at Evanston. That terminated his school days. In the early sum- 
mer of 1876 he returned to Francisco, Mich., and later went to the 
place of his birth. He had gone to Marion to consult with his uncle 
about his future course. Persons and events were to him the index 
finger of God. His question addressed to God was: 

‘* What wilt Thou have me do?” 

Then he watched for the answer. The answer came: 

“Enter the Methodist ministry now; do your further studying in 
connection with your future ministerial labors.” 

His soul said: * I will obey.” 

Returning to Detroit, he was sent as a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to Kingston, Mich. In December, 1887, he met 
Dorinda Helen Fletcher Beekman, and through the window of her 
soul he saw God. Mrs. Beekman was the gateway of his future. 
She was the spiritual Mary, the mother of his soul. She gave to the 
Beekmanite world its Jesus. 

Since the death of Mrs. Beekman he has been the head of the 
church, and has been worshipped as Christ.” 

A Rockford correspondent of the Truth Seeker gives the following 
minute and interesting history of Schweinfurth : — 

“Christ lives. He has come to earth the second time. Behold the 
saviour! Heis the pure one, the perfect one. He hasno guile. He 
is God, become man. By believing on him we are made pure and 
sinless as he is, and our salvation is assured.. Oh, how grateful and 
happy are we who are redeemed! Blessed be God, that we have 
found him.” 

Such were the expressions delivered in a quiet but intensely ear- 
nest tone of voice to a Herald reporter this morning by one of the 
“angels” of the Schweinfurth Community. 

What is the Schweinfurth Community ? 

It is the head centre of the newest and most remarkable religious 
sect, of all the queer theological schools, that has found an existence 
and a company of believers. 

The sect has been in existence about fifteen years, but Schwein- 
furth has not been revealed unto them as their iord and master until 
within the last half-dozen years. 

Mrs. Dora Beekman, the wife of a Congregational minister, origin- 
ated the body of strange believers. She preached that in her own 
person were the attributes of the risen Lord. She was the woman 
Christ, inspired and made sacred by the indwelling of Christ’s spirit. 
The band of believers grew slowly and steadily. “They located their 
central church at the little hamlet of Byron, south of Rockford, and 
by dint of besieging the meetings of all the other churches, and, 
jumping up, declaring their doctrines at all seasons, kept the poor 
clergymen and their faithful flocks in continual hot water. Her hus- 
band did not believe the new faith, and as a result he is now in the 
insane asylum. 


Nos 
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Rev. George J. Schweinfurth was at that time a Methodist minis- 
ter, a young man of prepossessing appearance. He had an auburn 
beard, a white brow, with veins plainly indicating refinement, and a 
very sharp eye, that could look as meek and pathetic as a Delaware 
river shad’s when circumstances demanded humility. 

Suddenly it was announced that Dominie Schweinfurth had re- 
nounced Methodism and become a disciple of Mrs. Dora Beekman. 
Very shortly afterward he was installed as bishop of the Beekman- 
ites, as they were called, with a roving commission to visit the differ- 
ent localities where the creed had gained a footing to exhort and 
proselyte and orate, and be the mouthpiece and confidential attaché 
of the woman Christ. | 

Mrs. Beekman died and became cold clay like any ordinary. mor- 
tal. Her broken-hearted believers kept her body for a week, expect- 
ing that she would rise as she had promised and prophesied. ‘They 
placed her body on a raised platform and worshipped about it hourly. 
There were' expectant disciples standing about it every moment, in 
hope that life would return and they would witness the resurrection. 
The remains were never left alone for an instant, but the corruption 
of the body grew so great that at the end of a week the interment 
was ordered by the public authorities. | 

At this juncture came forward to the comfortless little band the 
shrewd Schweinfurth. He declared to them that just as she was 
dying he sawa glimpse of heaven “through the windows of her soul,” 
and from her lips came the words, ‘“ You are Christ the holy one. 
My spirit passes into thine, and by this act transforms thy whole 
being. Go forth pure and sinless, the only son of God., Thou shalt 
bring all nations to worship thee and put to rout the evil one and all 
the hosts of darkness.” ) . 

The credulous company believed and rejoiced in the real saviour , 
brought to them as from the dead. : 

From that day the growth of the organization, both in financial 
resources and membership, has been simply wonderful. The new 
Christ has displayed business sharpness and a keenness in the study 
of human nature that has brought forth much fruit. ~ 7 

A good old farmer named Weldon, who was possessed of eight 
hundred acres of fine land, became infatuated with the new sect and 
made over his entire property to Schweinfurth as head of the church. 
Here the central community is located, and here I found my way 
early this morning. . 

The home of Christ is a large mansion standing in a spacious 
inclosure amid a number of large forest trees some distance back 
from the main road, about five miles south of this city. , It has spac- 
ious barns, carriage buildings, sheds, and other appurtenances of a 
prosperous country manse. The members of the community make 
the breeding of blooded horses a specialty. Schweinfurth has three 
imported stallions and a large number ot brood mares. He also has 
about eighty head of fine cattle. The house is very roomy, and with 
its wings easily accommodates a hundred persons. ‘There are usually 
about fifty females there and a dozen or fifteen men. The male dis- 
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ciples do the heavy work and are drudges. They live on the plainest 
food and sleep in the attic. Most of them, having become infatuated 
with the new religion, count themselves happy to suffer and labor for 
the cause, and have given up all their earthly possessions to the 
Christ. | 

Schweinfurth possesses in his own name property which has been 
given him outright to the amount of $50,000 at the lowest calculation. — 
Wherever a member of the “Church Triumphant” is found they set. 
aside a tenth of all their earnings as tithes for the Lord, and the Lord 
deposits it in different banks in his own name. 

When informed that the visitor was in search of information, it 
seemed as if a slight shade passed over Schweinfurth’s countenance 
and there was a momentary hesitation before his reply. But it was 
only transitory and in a moment he said: “ Will you kindly follow 
me to my study? I have no objection to answer any reasonable 
questions you may propound, if of proper character.” | 

He led the way into the hall and thence to the two-story wing and 
up stairs into a room which bore the appearance of a literary man’s 
comfortable retreat. It was lined with books in solid walnut cases, 
tastefully veneered with French varnish and elaborately carved. 
Motioning the visitor to a chair, he followed suit and awaited the in- 
terrogatories. | 

«Are you Christ?” : 

“Tam,” was the reply. “Iam more than Christ. I am the per- 
fect man and also God. I possess the attributes of Jesus the sinless, 
and have his spirit; and more than that, I am the almighty himself.” 

“This, then, is your second advent on earth?” 

“Tt is, and I am accomplishing untold good. The time is not far 
‘off when I shall make such manifestations of my divinity and power 
as will startle the world and bring believers to me by thousands and 
tens of thousands.” : 

‘When did you discover first your divine attributes and that. you 
were the great head of the church ?” 

‘In 1883, at the decease of Mrs. Beekman. ‘Three days before her 
death she had a light from heaven and transferred her spiritual holi- 
ness to me. Before her death, outsiders erroneously called her ‘the 
woman Christ.* That was not true. She was the spiritual bride of 
Christ, and her people were called Beekmanites. After her death at 
first I was only sensible that I possessed the attribute of Christ and. 
had in my own person his spirit coming a second time on earth. The 
people who believe in this great truth were ‘The Church Trium- 
phant.’ . Within the past year tMere has been still greater knowledge, 
and I can now declare that Iam God almighty. My name is “I am 
that I am.” 

‘Can you, then, perform miracles? Can you vanish from the flesh 
and be invisible and pass from one place to another as a spirit ?” 

“Yes, I have unlimited power.- I can come into a room with 
closed doors and disappear. I can raise the dead, cure disease, and 
do all the miraculous things which I accomplished when I was on the 
earth before. I do not practise them often, for I wish to convert the 
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world to the truth without depending on supernatural powers, but by 
the truth itself. One of the ladies you saw downstairs was in the 
last stages of bronchial consumption; physicians had no hope for her. 
I brought her back from the face of death with my divine power and 
without approaching her. Did you ever see a more healthy mortal ? 
Physical infirmities are cured by me simply by faith, and I can cure 
them without even their exercise of faith if I would.” 

‘¢ Do you expect to live on earth forever ?”’ 

“T shall be here many years in the present body, and the world 
will see wonderful sights before I cast off this body. But I am in- 
carnate, and when this goes into the corruption of death my spirit 
will enter another body and still live on earth. How or when the 
present body will die has not yet been revealed of the father. But 
in form and substance the identical body I now possess was the one 
that was crucified on Calvary. There are many things in the gospels 
that are inaccurate about my crucifixion and my life on earth, and I 
am now occupied in writing a new and true version of the New Test- 
ament, that can be accepted as the perfect and inspired word. This 
in itself, when given to the world, will create qa revolution among 
those who now consider themselves orthodox believers.” 

“ Will you tell me something of your domestic life here? ” 

_ © Well, sir, you can say that we live as a large family. There are — 
Several married couples here, but most are unmarried. The evil 
charge that we practise free love shows how little the world knows 
of the purity and sinlessness of our lives. Iam the type of the sin- 
less one, and those who live with me and believe become pure even 
as I am pure and in them there can be no guile. Our marriage cere- 
mony is binding and there can be no divorce. ‘The sexual relation is 
only entered in by wedded ones for the purpose of raising children, 
and any other intercourse for the gratification of passion is considered 
sinful. As for myself, I never experience the passions of man, for I 
am God. I know that I shall be reviled and persecuted, and men 
will say all manner of evil things against me, but I am holy and the 
world will yet know it. The whole world is impanelled as a jury to 
try us, but those who now persecute us will be. utterly destroyed. | 
You and all others will have to come to believe in me before you can 
be saved. I might add that our Church of the Redeemer will sup- 
plant all others on earth. The so-called orthodox churches are the 
beasts of Daniel and must be destroyed.” | 

“Tf you have the same body that was crucified, where are the 
marks of the nails in your hands?” asked the sceptical scribe. 

“T do not claim that the material physique has not changed and 
put on new flesh, but my features are not changed, and though new 
material substance has covered the print of the torturing instru- 
ments, in a general sense the same body is now before you as arose 
from the tomb at my resurrection.” 

The Lord then led the visitor through the house from cellar to gar- 
ret. On the first floor were the sleeping apartments of the ladies, 
elegantly fitted boudoirs. The second story of the wing is devoted 
to Schweinfurth’s suite. ‘They eclipsed the ladies’ rooms in elegant 
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furnishings. There is also a large sehool-room on the second floor 
of the main building, where some thirty pupils are daily taught 
The garret, which is commodious and clean but very plainly fur- 
nished, contains a dozen beds. Here sleep the men whose hard work 
and substance have gone toward equipping the rest of the house in 
such princely fashion. Within the last year or two $20,000 has been 
spent in remodelling and refurnishing the house. 

The growth in membership of this remarkable sect has been 
astonishingly rapid within the last few years. They now have 
churches at Chicago, St. Charles, Minn.; Minneapolis, Paw Paw, IIL; 
Louisville, Ky.; Leavenworth and Kansas City. But the central 
community is this one here. New converts must come here and learn 
their duties and obligations, and those who are willing to work are 
assigned fields of labor. Services are held here every Sunday after- 
noon at 1 o’clock, and Schweinfurth always preaches. Sometimes 
his sermons occupy from two to three hours in delivering. He num- 
bers among his followers people of learning and culture. ‘“ His king- 
dom,” as he calls it, is growing beyond all conception of those who 
have not examined into it, and there is no doubt that the new church 
which he has established will be heard from in hundreds of quarters: 
from this time on. 

There is quite a confpany of travelling men, colporteurs, and 
agents in various lines who belong to this sect. Schweinfurth makes 
special effort to attract this class, as they can more widely sow seeds 
of the new religion and can select the more likely subjects for their 
influence. Among the leading lights are Rev. Mr. Tuttle and wife, 
a Congregational minister, who has been established over the Chicago 
church of Schweinfurth. Mr. Tuttle is aman of education and ex- 
cellent parts. He is a graduate of Yale College and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. A Baptist minister in Pennsylvania is a recent 
convert, and a Congregational minister in Maine has just written to 
Lord Schweinfurth, stating that he believes Christ is now on earth, 
and asking for light on his claims to being the messiah. 

There are a number of women living with Schweinfurth, who by 
long residence and devotion have approached sufficiently near to the 
purity of their Christ that they are called “angels.” They eat with 
Schweinturth, taking but two meals a day. The rest of the women, 
whose angelic wings are still in the pin-feather stage, eat separately 
at another house, and the men all have other quarters for their meals. 
There is one “angel € who is most perfect, and called by Schwein- 
furth his “ soul’s mate.” Hercommunity name is Angelica. She is a 
pale, dark-eyed, lissom creature of twenty-two years, not very plump, 
but willowy and spirituelle, with a far-away look in her eyes. She oc- 
cupies a special apartment, which is the most lavishly and richly 
adorned of any in the house. Her room is very near “ Christ’s,” and 
she is never seen about the house, and visible to the others only at. 
meals, when she sits on his right hand. 

There are certain final rites celebrated which are called “ The Gar- 
den of Eden” test. This is known to be a fact, though it is one of 
the few things that no one seemed ready to explain. It is under- 
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stood, however, that it is modelled quite closely after the Mormon en- 
dowment house, and it is rumored that the women who pass through 
the ordeal do so in an absolute state of nakedness, in the presence of 
the Christ, also nude. But it is alleged that the participants are so 
free from all sin that even thus unattired they are purity itself. 

_ There is one thing that is. remarked upon by all who study 
Schweinfurth. He certainly bears the closest resemblance to the 
popular pictures of the Saviour. So near is the likeness that strangers, 
in total ignorance of his identity, have been heard to comment on it. 
His eyes, beard, and hair of the same color. The contour of his face 
follows the lines of the paintings of the real Christ with great accu- 
racy. I have certainly never seen any person who could begin to 
approach this striking resemblance. It is very likely that Schwein- 
furth depends upon this similarity for some of his most powerful argu- 
ments in making disciples. 

In dozens of places are springing up. church trials of persons who 
have embraced the faith. In a Kansas City Presbyterian church a 
~trial is now pending of a woman who, has become a convert, and 
depositions are to be taken here to prove that Schweinfurth cannot 
perform miracles, as is alleged. 

‘A number of women have recently left a Presbyterian church in 
Richmond, Ky., and are among the number of the community here. 

Such is the story of the Beekmanites. ‘The revelations are almost 
incredible, yet as given here they are absolutely true, and’ all impor- 
tant statements herein made can be fully substantiated by a score of 
unimpeachable witnesses. ‘That these Beekmanites are bound to in- 
crease and multiply until they become_a very strong organization 1S 
not doubted by any one who has make them a subject of study.” 

A despatch from Kansas City gives additional news of the Schwein- 
furth movement : — 

«A new heresy. is beginning to make trouble in some of the evan- 
gelical churches hereabouts, and to-day one of the most prominent 
congregations in town took notice of the new departure by disciplin- 
ing one of its members. For some months the number of Kansas 
City followers of the “new Messiah,” the Rev. George Jacob 
Schweinfurth, of Rockford, [ll has been rapidly increasing. Several 
have made pilgrimages to his “ heaven and home” at Rockford, and 
all such have returned fanatically enthusiastic in the new faith. A 
few women have been particularly zealous in preaching the new 
gospel, and they have been active leaders in the “Sardis,” as the 
Kansas City congregation of the Church Triumphant is called. .Fore- 
most among these women is Mrs. L. A. Ward, who is still a member 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. She is a delicate woman 
of strong religious tendencies, who has all her life been prominent in 
church work. More than a year ago she became interested in the 
Beekmanites, and in January last she made a pilgrimage with about 
twenty-five others to the Rockford Mecea. She was completely won 
by the new plan of salvation there unfolded to her, and she returned 
some weeks later pledged to devote herself to the spread of the new 
gospel. She has kept her pledge most zealously. She and others 
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have gone from house to house pleading the new faith. Then she 
went a step further and attempted to proclaim her ideas in the prayer 
meetings of her own and other churches. Of course all her theories 
are rank blasphemy in the estimation of the orthodox mind, but she 
was not deterred in her efforts by expostulation or rebuke. 

Resort to harsh measures was delayed as long as possible by the 
church authorities and Mrs. Ward’s friends. ‘There was no doubt of 
her honesty, and the methods she adopted, while persistent, were 
gentle and refined. But the crusade grew, and the heretical ideas 
were accepted to such an alarming extent that the churches found 
that something must be done. Last week, at the session of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, charges were preferred against Mrs. 
Ward, and she was ordered to appear to-day to show cause why she 
should not be expelled for blasphemy, apostasy, and heresy. 

Information at hand indicates that Kansas City is not the only 
community which is being agitated by the new faith. Last week 
Mrs. Medora Kinnehan, of Rockford, was expelled from the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of that place for blasphemy in expound- 
ing the new theology. And it is not all peace in the “ heaven” of 
the new deity. A recent disturbing element has been the attempt of 
a Chicago physician, J. S. Wilkins, to secure satisfaction from the 
Rey. George Jacob on account of his alleged alienation of the affec- 
tions of the doctor’s wife. Mrs. Wilkins, it is said, made a pilgrim- 
age to Rockford, and became so infatuated with the king of the new > 
heaven that her husband was obliged to take her abroad in order to 
restore her mental balance. On his return, the doctor learned that 
the Rev. Mr. Schweinfurth was possessed of considerable property, 
bestowed upon him by enthusiastic followers. Dr. Wilkins there- 
upon sought for evidence on which to base a suit for damages. He 
sent a smart female detective to the “home” in the role of a seeker 
after truth. They not only welcomed her as such, but they speedily 
accomplished her conversion, and she is now among the most earnest 
of Schweinfurth’s defenders. The new messiah became aware, by 
divine intuition he says, that a suit for $25,000 damages was to be 
sprung;upon him, and he speedily covered all his property with 
mortgages. It is believed in Rockford that he proposes soon to 
change his celestial abode to another terrestrial location.” | 

This story of Schweinfurth is but another illustration of the per- 
manence of moral as well as physical forces. More than nineteen 
centuries of belief in avery limited Deity and his perfect rep resen 
tation on earth by a man have prepared millions to believe in a 
human God. Philadelphia and Cincinnati have had their Christ as 
well as Rockford. Mrs. Girling in England would still be figuring as 
an immortal Christ if she had not died and left her followers in ab- 
ject poverty. Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon Church, is a 
brilliant example of success; and Thomas L. Harris, Dr. Newbrough, 
and Mrs. Eddy are personating the divine as nearly as practicable ; 
and the miserable impostor who personates Jesus Christ for an even- 
ing in the Boston Temple gratifies the same spirit of idolatry in his _ 
credulous followers. Even Mad. Blavatsky is making a slight approx- 
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imation toward the divine in presenting herself as the mouthpiece of 
a divine Mahatmic wisdom, and the charlatan Boulanger presents 
himself for the idolatry of the French. There is no antidote for this 
modern paganism but the cultivation of the intellect and free inves- 
tigation of the mysteries of life. 





Aypecimens of Progress. 


ADVANCING CIVILIZATION. — The barbarian conceptions of hell and 
a malignant deity are dying out, and the Presbyterian church feels / 
that it must yield to the pressure, as young men object to the awful 
doctrines of the Westminster Confession, and a great many Presby- 
terian churches are dying out. The Presbyterian General Assembly 
in May voted almost unanimously to call on the Presbyteries for 
categorical answers as to their wishes for a revision of the Confession 
of Faith. Even the rigid Presbyterians of Scotland are considering 
the question of revision. The change has been so great that the 
New York Hvangelist once said: “There is not a man, woman, or 
child in the whole Presbyterian Church who believes in the dogma 
of infant damnation.” As the Sun says, ‘“‘the old creeds no longer 
express what the churches want to believe.” 

At the meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly, May 17th, 
the report of Dr. Morris, chairman of the educational committee, 
showed that at present there were more than five hundred churches 
with a membership of from one to twenty-five members, without 
pastors because of lack of funds. 

PROGRESS IN SpAtn. — The Madrid correspondent of the London 
Daily News intimates that Spain will some day follow France and 
break loose from the Catholic Church. He writes: “Though the, 
Catholic Church has such a hold upon the immense majority of Span- 
iards, two facts must not be overlooked or ignored, at the present time. 
The first is the existence of a growing disposition toward scepticism 
and almost open hostility to religion among the working classes of 
great towns, among the artisans of manufacturing districts, espe- 
cially in Catalonia and in the southern provinces. The other is 
the development of a strong inclination for philosophical and scien- 
tific tenets, absolutely opposed to the dogmas of the Roman Church, 
in the more educated and enlightened strata of the middle class and 
of a fraction of the governing classes, men belonging, of course, to 
the Liberal and Republican schools. This current of thought and 
intellectual aspiration is to be met with in the bar, in literary circles, 
in the higher schools and universities, in journalism, and in the youth, 
not only of the university towns, but also among the new generation 
of the bourgeoisie that is engaged in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits. They are as yet a minority in Catholic Spain; but their 
influence is spreading so much that it excites the ire and bitter 
opposition of the governing class and of the church, whose reaction- 
ary pressure is still felt in the domain of public education, and in 
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every sphere of scientific and intellectual activity. I have observed 
in Spain a phenomenon often noticed in France, in Italy, in Belgium, 
and in other Catholic countries, namely, that those Spaniards who 
sever their early allegiance to the Catholic Church in the middle and 
in the upper classes, never go over to Protestantism, seldom even to 
any concrete religious form of dissent, and they hardly ever stop 
‘ short of indifference, scepticism, or freethinking, or some of the Eng- 
lish, German, and French philosophical schools.” 


PROGRESS IN S1IAM.—‘“ The great advances toward civilization 
wrought in Siam by the young king, since his accession to the 
throne, are attracting attention. Among his magnanimous acts is 
the freeing of ‘the millions of slaves of that country. Readers of the 
newspapers will remember accounts of the ‘ English governess of the 
Siamese Court,’ Anna Harriette Leonowens, a New York lady, who 
went to Siam to take charge of the education of the wives and 
children of the late king, Maha Mongkut. The young heir, now the 
king, being one of her pupils, received from her instruction and 
influence an education which is now bearing its fruits of beneficence 
to a nation, and the quiet work of this brave woman among a 
strange people in a strange land is showing itself forth to the whole 
world.” 


“There was a commotion some time ago ” (says the Sun) “ among 
the conservatives of the powerful Asiatic kingdom of Siam. The 
King made an alarming innovation upon the ancient customs of the 
country by issuing an edict for the abolition of crouching, crawling, 

and prostration at his court. It is not now necessary for his minis- 
ters, attendants, or visitors to enter his presence on their knees, 
with their hands joined in the form of worship and their elbows on 
the floor. While the King read this edict the dignitaries of Bangkok 
were prostrate on the floor of his palace; but, when he got through 
with it, he ordered them to rise, and, though they trembled when 
they tried to stand up in his presence and look at his royal face, his 
command was law. The aristocratic society of the country was 
especially disturbed by that part of the edict prohibiting superiors of 
every class from permitting inferiors of any class to lie prostrate or 
crawl in their presence, for the custom of doing so was of imme- 
morial antiquity, an essential part of the social system, a deep relig- 
ious symbol, and had been regarded as a political necessity. Under 
the circumstances it is no wonder that the conservatives of Siam 
were horror-struck by the edict of the King, which, however, is 
enforced upon all concerned.” 


Lire IN JAPAN has its cdunpomeatarnia A young lady who recently 
married an Englishman, a tea merchant, writes home of her Oriental 
housekeeping: “ We have five servants,” she says, “at the same cost 
of employing two in New York. Iam looked upon as positively 
ornamental, and am not expected to even think about the daily 
household routine. I have had to get used to the amusing deference 
my retainers accord me. Invariably every night at bedtime the five 
appear and prostrate themselves before me as a good-night ceremnenm : 
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I had great difficulty to preserve my dignity on the bridal perform- 
ance of this singular custom, but I Have grown used to it now, and 
am as solemn as the oceasion requires. The other day, on one of my 
rare visits to the kitchen, I dropped my handkerchief and left the 
room without discovering my loss. A few moments later, seated in 
my own room, I heard a whispering outside the door, feltowed by 
the entrance of my maid and the waitress, the former bearing a small 
salver upon which rested the bit of cambric. It was gravely pre- 
sented, and then both withdrew. I learned afterward from my maid 
that its presence on the kitchen floor created a great commotion 
below stairs. There was an animated discussion as to whom 
belonged the great honor of restoring it to me, the cook claiming the 
privilege on the ground that it was found in his domain. Finally a 
compromise was effected. The cook reverently picked it up and 


_placed it on the salver, the waitress bore this to the door of my room 


and then consigned it to the maid, who, being my personal servitor, 
was the only one who could rightfully restore a personal belonging. 
Fancy all this fuss about a handkerchief which most New York 
Bridgets or Susans would have quietly pocketed! ”—Sn. 

Prof. Rein, who has been for a number of years engaged in investi- 
gating the material resources of Japan, shows in a report which he 
has made'that the problem of supporting life has there been worked 
down to a science, and that the people of that empire are of necessity 
the most provident and painstaking on the face of the earth. With 
an area less than that of California, and with only one-tenth of that 
under cultivation, Japan supports a population of 38,000,000 people 
almost entirely from: her own products. From. each square mile of 
cultivated land support is obtained on the average for 2560 inhabi- 
tants — that is, at the rate of four to the acre. Agriculture carried 
on under these conditions must be exceedingly intense, and all of 
the land used for farming purposes must be maintained upon the 
market-garden principle. Prof. Rein does not seem to believe that 
there is a large field for commercial activity in Japan, for the reason 
that almost all of the time of the people is occupied m raising the 
wherewithal to support life, and consequently they have not the 
means to become large purchasers.— Herald. 


Cou. H. 5. OLcorr continues his work in Japan. His first letter 


reported great enthusiasm, the only drawback being a want of good 


“interpreters. He has been lodged at Kioto in the great temple, 


where no white man has been before permitted to sleep. In all parts 
arrangements are being made for his reception in various towns, and 
the press of Japan admit that he is already doing much good. It 
seems probable that his mission, which is to unite the Northern and 
Southern Buddhist Churches, will be successful. In a very late 
letter he says: “On March 19, H. E. the governor of Tokio, Baron 
Tagasaki, gave me a dinner at which the Prime Minister and four- 
teen other ministers and other dignitaries were present. My views 
upon religion and Japanese politics were asked, and my remarks 


proved acceptable. It looks as if important results might grow out 


of the visit, and thus the practical usefulness of the T.S. be again 
demonstrated.” His health continues to be gsood.— Theosophist. 
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The old Hindu tradition that their Lord, Buddha, would reappear 
in India, coming from the West, seems to have a practical fulfil- 
ment in Col. Olcott. If India listens to his voice, her march to a 
higher civilization and nobler religion is assured. The weakness 
of Col. Olcott in giving such unquestioning faith to Aryan tradition 
and so-called philosophy may prove to be the strength of his mission. 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. — Summerland, a village site established 
by Spiritualists on the Pacific coast of California, is making success- 
ful progress. The Golden Gate has received from Mrs. E. S. Sleeper 
a generous donation of real estate, estimated to be worth about forty 
thousand dollars. The disposition to be truly generous is seldom 
associated with the pecuniary ability. Mrs. Sleeper is a rare excep- 
tion. This gift induces the editor of the Golden Gate to promise the 
erection of a building worth a hundred thousand for publication pur- 
poses, library, reading room, and psychical experiment and research, 
employing one or two mediums. It will certainly not be such a fail- 
ure as the Spiritual Temple of Boston.. 

Prorir SHARING. — At a recent meeting in Boston, devoted to the 
question of nationalization as advocated by Mr. Bellamy i in * Look- 
ing Backward,” “ Mr. N. P. Gilman was introduced to speak in behalf 
of the profit-sharing system. He said that the nationalization ofindus- 
try had proved a failure when it was triedin France. The national 
shops were open for only four months, and the government lost the $600, 
000 it had invested, and run itself into debt $3,000,000. The wages 
in the shops also fell from $1 to 20 cents per day. But the profit- 
sharing system, which was introduced by Le Clair, a Parisian master 
painter, vindicated itself in a most thorough: way. It has been 
adopted by over 200 firms in different parts of the world, and 150 of 
them are still using the system. This is good business policy for 
both employer and employee, for the men work better, are careful to 
avoid waste and supervise each other, because it is for their interest 
to do so. This profit-sharing will be the next step in progress, 
whether it be in the direction of nationalism or socialism. In his 
ideal commonwealth, Mr. Bellamy left out of consideration the 
fact, which has been stated by Emerson, that a man will always be 
as lazy as. he dares to be. Under nationalism a man would not do 
half the work he does in 1889.” 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker has introduced this system in 
his business at Philadelphia. A despatch of May 17th says:— 

“The second annual distribution of profits at John Wanamaker’s 
establishment in this city took place to-night. A certain percentage 
of the profits is set aside for the benefit of those employees who have 
been seven years or longer in the service. This fund, for the year , 
ending April 15th, 1889, amounts to $44,182, and was distributed 
among nearly 400 employees, who have served the required time. In ~ 
addition to this there is a monthly distribution of profits, which dur-_ 
ing the past year amounted to $58,265. This was divided among all 
the employees, irrespective of length of service. Last year $109,439 _ 
was distributed in this way. Postmaster-General Wanamaker came 
here from Washington to-night and made a speech to his employees.” 
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On the first of July the profit-sharing plan was introduced by the 
Bourne mills corporation at Fall River. The operatives are to re- 
ceive six dollars for every one hundred dollars received by the stock- 
holders. They also receive dividends in proportion to their wages, 
and the treasurer says, If the plan had been in force. during the past 
six months, upon the basis first proposed, you would have received 
upon every dollar of wages earned by you during that time a divi- 
dend of more than 26 per cent.” This is the most promising scheme 
yet offered for harmonising capital and labor. 


THE Paris EXposiTion AND TypEs or NATIONAL PROGRESS. — 
The correspondent of The Sun says: ‘I have seen most of the great 
exhibitions of recent years in different parts of the world, but I 
have no hesitancy in saying that I have never yet seen an 
Exhibition which even approached in magnificence and 
in elaboration of detail the present exhibition in Paris. The 
public will not walk from one building to another in mud and on 
newly built roads, for the grounds have been laid out in a fashion 
that will last for centuries. The steps and the terraces are of marble 
and granite. All walls are of stone, the fountains are magnificently 
constructed, and all the details of the great work: have been carried 
out on a scale which suggests future ages as well as the year 1889. 
The Exposition grounds form a world which is destined to last. 

‘* Paris is surprised, pleased, and astonished with the results which 
have already been accomplished at the Exposition. 

‘ Perhaps, after the Hiffel Tower, one of the most unique features 
of the exhibition is the “ History of human habitations,” which has 
‘been organized by Charles Garnier, the eminent architect. of the 
famous Grand Opera House in Paris. This is an exceedingly curi- 
ous exhibition, and, as I fancy, must ever have the germ of novelty. 
It runs parallel with the Champ de Mars, and the fac-simile of habi- 
tations of mankind which it exhibits date from the remotest periods, 
when men lived in holes and caves, to the elegant marbles of the 
Renaissance. In order to arrange his history more clearly Garnier 
has divided it into two parts — the prehistoric and the historic. -In 
the first division are included the subterranean dwellers and the sav- 
ages who lived in caves, while the second division ineludes every 
form of architecture known to history. In this valuable collection 
Garnier traces the progress of men from the dim periods of the stone 
and metal ages to the frail shelter of the South Sea Islanders, the: 
snow huts of the Esquimaux, the straw hut kraal of the African, the 
gloomy villa of the Arab, the gaudy palaces of Peru and Mexico, the 
Oriental, Grecian, and Roman forms of architecture, the Tudor man- 
sions, and so on up to the modern houses. All of these specimens 
of habitations have been built with the greatest care, are absolutely 
faithful to the original models, and represent, so far as human knowl- 
edge can tell it, the entire development and evolution of the human 
race, as far as its habitations are concerned. It is of course impossi- 
ble to go into the details of such a superb scheme as this in the space 
of a short newspaper article. A general description of the different — 
forms of thé habitations which have been produced in this section of 
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this exhibition alone would occupy pages df The Sun, but it would 
give an idea of the vastness of the expanse when I explain that this 
portion of each is one of the smaller details of the whole. 

“A future big show, which will afford food for reflection to a very 
large number of American citizens who are at present in Europe, and 
who do not return to their native land for reasons not unknown to 
Inspector Byrnes, is a section representing the prison systems of the 
past and present, for every conceivable variety .of prison cells, from 
the day of the airless dungeon to the sanitary prisons of to-day, are 
on view. Incidentally there is a collection of thumb-screws,. racks, 
and implements of torture which would make the fantasies of a 
drunkard’s nightmare appear pale and insignificant by comparison. 
‘There are several huge theatres in the oround, and one of them will 
be given over to curious national dances, which are to be performed 
_by the natives themselves. It is worth noting here that they will 
not be reproductions of French dances, but huge troupes are to be 
brought from Sumatra and other lands too difficult to remember for 
enumeration here. There are to be ten or twelve troupes of these 
people. They will be accompanied by their own musicians, and the 
stages will be set to represent the land where the dancers came from. 


Some of the most pretentious buildings in the Exposition are the. 


pavilions of Venezuela, Mexico, and Ecuador. It is the customary 
thing to see the smaller States of South America making a more pre- 
tentious: exhibit at expositions of this character than the United 
States itself. 

Perhaps it will give some idea of the size of the Exposition when 
I explain that an army of nearly 11,000 laborers have been at work 
on it for months, and that this force will be considerably augmented 
toward the closing days. 

One building is a huge palace constructed entirely of wood, built 
in the Italian style. Woods of every known variety are employed in 
the construction. Columns are formed from absolute trees, which 
have been brought intact, at enormous expense, from various quar- 
ters of the world, packed so that the bark is not disfigured by so 
much as a scratch. The exterior is entirely of unhewn wood, but so 
skilfully matched that it has all the effect of sculpture. It shows 
that a man in modern times, drawing his inspiration from the forests 
alone, can construct a building without the use of any other tools 
than saws and hammers, which rivals in beauty the marble palaces 
of modern France. The architects of Paris claim that this style of 
building will become the rage after the exhibition, and that country 
houses and shooting boxes constructed from unhewn wood will be 
particularly fashionable in England.” 

Another Paris correspondent says : — 

“ On leaving the machinery we suddenly find ourselves in the East. 
What is this street, with its overhanging houses, gay-colored bazaars, 
turbaned inhabitants, balconies, and moucharabies, and bare-legged 
boys driving gayly caparisoned donkeys. It is the famous rue du 
Caire —a street in Cairo. This reproduction of. Eastern life will be 
one of the great attractions of the exhibition. The street is a copy 

: me 
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of one in Cairo and the old lattice-work balconies are the real thing, 
brought from Cairo by the commissioners. 

Here is the French colonial exhibition, with its beautiful Algerian 
palace, its Annamite pavilion, its Hindoo palace, Tonkinois pavilion, 
etc. Also the health exhibition and the splendid pavilion of the 
war department. The buildings are guarded by squads of native 
troops from the different French colonies. We have the splendid 
African Kabyles, the copper-colored Algerian zouaves — the French 
Turcos, as they are called. The most curious of the lot are the little 
native soldiers from Tonkin, with their blue uniforms, bare feet, and 
almost gitlish figures. 

At the back of the esplanade we find a Javanese village ——a kerns 
pong — with a full complement of dancing’ girls, an orchestra, and 
bare-legged savages banging on gongs. The dancing girls create a 
perfect furor, with their curious steps and gorgeous costumes.” 

One of the curiosities is a Japanese garden full of dwarfed trees 
of various species, about two feet high ; many of them fifty to a 
hundred and fifty years old. 


ee 


Che Mikado of Japan. ‘ 


THE superior ethical qualities of the Japanese place them in 
advance of all other nations, and give promise of a brilliant progress 
in the future. As everything concerning that country is interesting 
I quote the following from a letter of Fr rank G. Carpenter: — 

“T have had a most remarkable journalistic experience. I have 
interviewed the most prominent of the Mikado’s court chamberlains , 
on the home life of his majesty. Such an interview has, I believe, 
never been held before. It would have been impossible twenty years 
ago, and twenty-five years ago, if successful, it would have been death 
to the chamberlain and imprisonment to me. At that time it was 
treason to name aloud the personal name of the Mikado. In writing 
it,it was against the law to pen the name in full,and one of the strokes 


or letters had to be left out. No one except the wives of the — 


emperor and his highest ministers ever saw his face. His divine 
features were never unveiled to public gaze. Kept in the seclusion 


of his palace at Kiota, he was revered as a god by the people, and | 


when he went abroad in the city he rode in a closely curtained car 
drawn by bullocks. His sacred feet never touched the earth, and 
when he died it was supposed that he would enter the company of 
the gods. 

He was at this time the emperor of Japan, but he was only a 
nominal emperor. The commander-in-chief of the imperial army, 
under the title of the Shogun, administered his affairs, and these com- 
manders-in-chief, who succeeded one another by hereditary descent, 
had for generations usurped the real authority of the government, 
while they thus kept the Mikado in a sort of a glass case and held 
him up as a spiritual rather than a temporal ruler. He had all the 
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titles and plenty of reverence. His power, however, was limited to: 
the control of his wife and his twelve concubines, and the Shoguns 
kindly\relieved him of all the duties of an emperor. They managed 
his treasury, made the laws, governed the country, and ate up the 
taxes. 

This state of things went on for hundreds of years. A feudal sys- 
tem grew up under it. The lords of this system became enervated 
by luxury, and the chief officers under them, about twenty years 
ago, organized a revolution to give back the Mikado his regal power. 
The present lar ca was then upon his throne. He was just 15 
years old. 

The Shogun was overthrown and the emperor was taken by the 
revolutionists to Tokio and declared emperor in fact. This was the 
beginning of the progressive movement in Japan. The young 
Mikado came out of his curtained seclusion, and before the court he 
promised that changes should be made in the empire; that a delib- 
erative assembly should be formed, and that all measures should be 
decided by public opinion. He promised that impartiality and jus- 
tice should be adopted as a basis of action, and that intellect and 
learning should be sought for throughout the world in order to estab- 
lish the foundations of*the empire. 

It was upon this basis that the new government was founded, and 
since then thousands of Japanese have been travelling over the world 
seeking the best of all kinds for Japan. Since then many of the old 
customs have been thrown away. Railroads, telegraphs, and schools 
have been established. Intercourse with other nations has been 
kept up, and the Mikado rules the new Japan. If I am correctly 
informed, he is deeply interested in its progress, and he looks forward 
anxiously toward the opening of the parliament, which takes place in 
1890. 

The Mikado has the bluest blood of any ruler on the face of the 
earth. The present dynasty of Japan runs back to the gods, and his 
imperial majesty is the one hundred and twenty-first emperor of 
Japan. The Japanese have their history and their mythology, and 
the present emperor comes from Jimmu Tenno, who was the first 
Mikado, and who ruled Japan 660 years before Christ was born. 
This man was a descendant of the sun goddess, and Mutsuhito, the 
present emperor, traces his descent directly from him. 

Japanese history gives the story of each of the 120 emperors 
between the two, and if you will think a moment you will see how 
far back 660 B.c. is. This was before Rome had become an empire. 
England was unknown even to the Romans, and hundreds of years 
were yet to elapse before Cesar penetrated Gaul. The present 
emperor was born in Kiota, November 8rd, 1852. He was declared 
heir-apparent to the throne when he was 8 years old, and he suc- 
ceeded on the death of his father in 1867. He was crowned in 1868, 
and was married at the age of 17 in 1869. 

His imperial majesty is now 88 years old. He is taller than the 
average Japanese, and his appearance is not half as imposing now as. 
when he wore the rich Japanese costume and sat cross-legged on his 
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mats of state. He has a dark-brown cafe au lait complexion, and his 
eyes, which look out through almond slits, are of a brilliant black. 
His hair is very thick, and he parts it in European style. It is 
combed well up from a good forehead, and his majesty’s eyebrows 
have the decided arch which is indicative of Japanese beauty. | His 
nose is large dnd inclined to flatness. It has the wide nostrils of the 
Japanese, and his majesty’s lips are thick. Heis of medium size, but 
is inclined to stoop, which I imagine may come from the earlier part 
of his life having been spent in ‘sitting upon the floor. He wears a 
mustache and chin whiskers, and these, like those of most of his 
race, are thin. The court chamberlain tells me that for the past six- 
teen years he has worn nothing but European clothes, and he has to 
a large extent adopted European ways. His dress is that of a 
general of the army, and he takes great pride in military matters. 
Le reviews his troops several times a year, and is thoroughly up in 
the organization of his armies. When he goes out to ride he is 
always accompanied by his imperial guards, and he has lately pur- 
chased several new state carriages, which are the wonder of Tokio. 

The emperor of Japan is rich. He is allowed $2,500,000 a year 
for his household department, and his private fortune is large and 
increasing. ‘The chamberlain tells me that he thoroughly under- 
stands business matters and keeps himself well informed as to his 
investments. Some of these are in the public lands and roads, and 
they are, of course, managed by men appointed by him. 
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Women in Fudia, 
BY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


InpIA has the youngest brides and grooms in the world. The 
grooms I have seen have in no case been over fifteen, and some of 
the brides were apparently only just weaned. By the Hindoo law 
a woman should be married before she reaches the age of puberty, 
which here is at twelve. Most girls are betrothed before they are 
six, and in a wedding procession at Agra I saw a little bridegroom 
of perhaps ten years gorgeously dressed in cloth of gold, and with 
heavy gold bracelets on his wrists and ankles, sitting in a wedding 
chair with a little baby girl of not over two, who lay asleep at the 
other end of the chair while the procession moved onward. Her 
sleep was heavy and she had probably been drugged with opium. 

This was a marriage of two wealthy families, and the wedding 
procession was very grand. At the head of it were two camels with 
trappings of gold, ridden by bare-legged men in red and gold turbans 
and wearing clothes of gold cloth. Behind them came an elephant 
with gorgeous trappings, and twelve Arabian horses followed. 
These horses had gold bracelets about their fore-legs just above the 
knee, and there were great silver bells running from the saddle along 
the back to the crupper. The saddles were of silver cloth, the stir- 
rups were of silver, and the bridle was decorated with gold. Between — 
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these horses came the wedding chair, and this was a sort of litter 
perhaps six feet square, containing a bed with cushions and pillows, 
and over it was stretched a canopy of red and gold. Within it was 
the bridal couple, and the procession was' accompanied by a band 
which played during the march, ‘‘We won’t go Home till Morning.” 

At Benares I saw a wedding procession of the poorer classes, and I 
had the pleasure of an introduction to the groom. He was a sullen 
‘boy of fifteen, who looked as though he by no means enjoyed the 
occasion. He had a cap of red cloth, with long strings of flowers 
hanging from its rim to his neck, and with tawdry red clothes upon 
his body. He was riding a white pony, which had gaudy trappings, 
and walking with him was a crowd of barefooted, barelegged, tur- 
baned men and boys, one of whom led the horse. These were his 
relatives. Just back of them, and apparently having no connection 
with the pony-riding groom, was a party of men carrying what looked 
like a store-box shut up on all sides and covered with red cloth., A 
cheap cashmere shawl was thrown over its top, and I was told that 
the bride was inside. [asked her age, and was told that she had 
lived just eight years. Behind her came a number of women carry- 
ing her dowry upon their heads. 

One party bore the bride's bed. It was a rack ot framework 
of wood about four feet long and three feet wide, with four rude feet 
raising it about eighteen inches from the ground, and instead of wire 
springs there was a rude network of clothes-line rope stretched within 
the framework. Another woman had a tray on her head containing 
the cooking utensils, consisting of three or four iron pots and a rice 
jar, and the whole outfit would have been dear at $1.50. I talked 
with the father of the groom. | 

I was invited to a wedding feast at Agra, and the polite Hindoo 
who so honored me told me upon parting that my presence had 
“olorified the occasions” There were five hundred Hindoos present, 
and the entertainment consisted of Nautch dancing and acting. The 
Nautch girls, attired in gorgeous clothes, went through the most sur- 
prising of sensuous contortions to the music of two drums, which 
were played with the hands, and a curious Hindoo fiddle. These 
Nautch girls are the dancing girls of India. They are remarkable for 
their plump, round figures, and for the wonderful ease and grace 
which they throw into the movements of their bodies. 

A large part of the dancing consists in’ the movement of the frame, 
without lifting the feet from the ground, and the whole story of love 
is told by them in gestures, which must be seen to be appreciated. 
They are the same as the dances of the girls of Egypt and of the 
African negroes, and seem to be a part of Oriental life. They are 
paid high prices, and some of the best dancing-gir!s of India get as 
high as $25 a night. The celebration which I attended was in a 
tent built outside the house for the occasion. A rich carpet covered 
the ground, and the flickering lights shone over a collection of curi- 
ous figures which would make another fortune for Barnum. I 
looked in vain for the bride, and whether she was a baby or not I do 
not know. The groom was not more than six. He was a bright 
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little fellow, in a red velvet coat, and he brought me a bunch of 
flowers and some cardamom seeds, which are given to the guests 
upon such oceasions. 

Indian marriages are managed entirely by the parents. Courtship 
is unknown in India, and the parties married often remain for years 
without knowing each other. The negotiations are often carried on 
by means of a match-maker, as in China, and India has its profes- 
sional match-makers, both women and men. For arranging a middle- 
class wedding a match-maker gets from #10 to $15, and in the 
marriages of the rich he receives twice this amount. The boy in the 
arrange ent has no more say than the girl, though after the ma&r- 
riage is ‘consummated and he becomes the de facto husband of the 
girl the advantage is altogether on his side. 

Woman holds the lowest rank in India. According to her religion 
she can only find salvation through her husband, and if she is not 
born again as a man she will have to go through eight million trans- 
migrations. A man can do no wrong to his wife, and she is practi- 

cally his slave. She draws the water, carries all the’ burdens, and 
makes the fuel for the family. All over India you see women carry- 
ing pots of water on their heads, and the contrast between the 
bracelets on their arms, both below and above the elbow, the anklets 
on their bare feet, and the great gold or silver (ornaments in their 
ears, and their menial occupation, is striking. | 

I see women carrying water on their heads with babies not more 
than a few days old in their arms; and I saw ‘yesterday a woman 
who had by actual count thirty-six brass bracelets on each of her 
forearms, a big plate of silver on her biceps, heavy brass anklets 
about her legs, and two silver rings on each one of her ten toes. 
‘This woman was sitting outside of a mud hut on the ground mixing 
mud with cow manure with her hands and patting it into cakes to 
lay away and dry for fuel. Such fuel is the wood and coal of India, 
and the women have the making of it. They follow the carts along 
the streets and gather the droppings with their hands into baskets. 


Such a mixture of gorgeousness and dirtiness I have never seen. 





Critical Dielus. 


PUNGENT TrRuTHS. — Charles R. Miller, editor of the New York 
Times, in an address at Dartmouth College, spoke of the newspaper 
press as follows: — 

“T am convinced that the shortest way to reform the newspapers is 
to push on to a prompt conclusion the regeneration of man. If those 
newspapers that are least scrupulous as to the kind of matter they 
print are seen to be the most widely circulated, that is a proof that 
the class in the community which has lax taste in respect to its 
reading is the most numerous class. It is an easy matter in any 
large city to give large circulation to a newspaper. You have 
merely to dismiss all scruples, all taste, all decency; print all the 
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scandals that a large and active corps of detective reporters can 
unearth; let your pages reek of crime and foulness and cheap 
sensations, and, so long as the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
keeps its hands off, the bounding circulation of your newspaper will 
keep your affidavit maker at the full stretch of his powers. Not 
many years ago a newspaper was founded in New York upon a 
novel and ingenious theory: ‘I am convinced,’ said its founder and 
editor, ‘that there are fools enough in this city to support hand- 
somely a newspaper carefully edited to their tastes and capacities.’ 
He made the venture and found readily that ‘handsome support ” 


which he had so shrewdly forseen and for which he so skilfully. 


catered. When we add to the number of ‘fools’ the much greater 
number of persons of morbid or positively vicious tastes, not all of 
whom, by any means, are poor in estate or low in social position, 
we get a pretty formidable total, insomuch that those publications 
which appeal more directly by their character and cleanliness to the 
thoughtful, wholesome-minded part of the community have consider- 
ably less than half the whole field for their domain. No doubt this 
is a deplorable state of things. No man or woman in this country 
is constrained otherwise than by personal tastes to read vicious and 
frivolous newspapers. Nor is it chargeable to the wickedness of the 
press as a whole, if so large a part of the community turns with a 
shameful craving to newspapers which the virtuous and. intelligent 
regard with disgust. Some part of the castigation visited upon the 
licentious press might with propriety,be transferred to the backs of 
those who are daily guilty of the voluntary debasement of reading 
oa 

It isa lamentable fact that trash and folly have a wider circula- 
tion than wholesome literature. Half a dozen enterprising men 
have become millionaires by publishing trashy story papers. The 
New York Ledger and New York Weekly have attained a circulation 
of three or four hundred thousand copies; and the leading newspa- 
pers of Boston give more prominence to baseball, races, and pugilism 
than any other single theme, while the publications devoted to 
science, religion, and social progress have a scanty support in inverse 
proportion to their merits. ‘The higher the sphere of thought 
attained by any publication, the farther it stands from the masses, 
until it loses sight not only of the baseball reader but of the college 
professor. So it must be until the people are elevated by the new 
education. | 

SuNDAY LAW ScHEMES.— Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says: 
‘The existence of a National Reform party in this country, pro- 
posing a union of church and state, has been well styled ‘a con- 
spiracy against the Republic.” The members of this party say they 
do not propose ‘a union of church and state; but when they ask to 
have the Christian religion taught in the schools, its God recognized 
in the United States Constitution, more restrictive legislation for the 
observance of the Sabbath, suppressing Sunday papers, the mails, 


freight-trains, street-cars, and all innocent amusements, it looks very ° 


much as if we were going back to the old Puritan blue laws of Con- 
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necticut, when, it is said, a man could not kiss his wife, or a hen lay 
an ego, on Sunday. 

“With the experience of the union of church and state in the 
Old World before their eyes, the fathers of this Republic laid the 
foundation of our Government carefully, as they thought, on a 
secular basis, free from all ecclesiastical entanglements. ‘They were 
so afraid of the influence of the clergy, that at one time they were 
not allowed to vote, or discuss political questions.” 

This National Reform Association, it is said, has petitioned Presi- 
dent, Harrison to issue his official proclamations and other official 
acts in the name-of Jesus Christ! ! 

THE GROTTO OF LOURDES, in France, at which so many Catholic 
miracles of healing have been done, and which has so many pilgrims, 
has been reproduced at Covington, Ky.," A recent: letter from Cov- 
ington to the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette says: “ An event of 
national interest to Catholics was the consecration here this morning 
of a magnificent reproduction, the only one in the new world, of the 
Grotto of Lourdes. The event attracted dignitaries from various 
States and an immense audience was present. A pontifical high 
mass, extra music, and other impressive exercises marked the occasion, 
the whole closing with a splendid banquet. 

The grotto is a perfect reproduction of the famous Grotto of 
Lourdes, in the mountain fastness of France, where, according to the 
Catholic legend, the Virgin Mary appeared to Benredette, a peasant 
girl. It is built under the main altar of St. Aloyus’s Church, and 
comprises an excavation twenty by forty feet, containing an ante- 
chamber and’ grotto proper. Father Blenke, the pastor of the church 
and donor of the grotto, furnished the designs made from sketches of 
the original grotto, and it is an exact representation 

The walls of the grotto are frescoed with views of the world’s cele- 


brated monasteries. In the cavern by the grotto, upon a glorified 


pedestal, isa statue of the Virgin, in white marble, by a Belgian 
sculptor. The walls are of rough-hewn and moss-grown rock, and at 
the further end the holy water of Lourdes, blessed by a special dis- 
pensation of the Pope, forms a miniature cataract and lake. Dim 
lights partially subdue the shadows and kneeling pews are provided. 


Several hundred persons can be accommodated. A stairway has_ 


been constructed from the churchyard, so that visitors will not dis- 
turb the regular service. It is believed the shrine will become the 
Mecca for thousands of American Catholics. To-day pilgrims were 
present from nine States.” 


MARVELS oF Hinpuism. — There seems to be ‘no limit to that huge | 


experiment on human eae involved in the introduction of 
Hinduism under the title of Theosophy and Wisdom Religion. The 
full-blown development of this system in the “Secret Doctrine ” of 
Mad. Blavatsky seems to find believers. A learned correspondent 
who has been reading this book, says, “It caps the climax of absurd- 
ity with its three-eyed men, thirty feet high and blue colored, its 
moving living stones, &e.. &e.” 
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SERPENT WoRSHIP IN Inpra.— Dr. Morris Winternitz has issued 
a brochure of 43 pages in German, showing (contrary to Fergusson ) 
that serpent worship was a part of the ancient Indian religion. He 
says: “ At any rate it is certain that the serpent cult was as much 
as any other, e.g., that of the Manes, part and parcel of the Aryan, 
Brahmanical worship. Indeed, it is as much a fact that we find 
serpent worship mentioned in ancient Vedic and. Brahmanic 
writings, as it is that we meet with serpents and mythological beings 
throughout the whole extent of Indian literature,’ -— which of 
course illustrates the great importance of exploring and resurrecting 
Aryan literature and traditions. 


Map. BuAvatsky and her friends deny most earnestly that she 
ever asked Mabel Collins to say that her book, ‘“‘ Light on the 
Path,” was derived from the inspiration of Koot Hoomi. They refer 
to her absence from England at that time as rendering it impossible. 
The little flurry between Mad. Blavatsky and Dr. Coues is quite 
amusing to spectators, as their private correspondence has been 
published. The interesting question between them was whether 
Dr. Coues ought not to be placed at the head as president of all 
the American Theosophs. Mr. William Judge, editor of the Path, 
seems to be the heir apparent, and his loyalty is much more reliable 
than that of Dr. Coues, who is not disposed to be the tail of any 
intellectual comet; in fact, the brilliant doctor would be sure to 
introduce some heresy. As Mad: Blavatsky is idolized by her follow- 
ers, and Dr. Coues has enthusiastic female admirers of his leonine 
grace and many accomplishments, a discussion between them would 
interest many. There is another kind of disquisition that would be 
both interesting and instructive —that is, if some one who has 
gone through all the by-ways of Oriental theosophy, occultism, and 
mind cure without getting lost would give the world the benefit of 
such experience. It-would be very instructive to that credulous 
class who are fascinated by everything mysterious. | 

The quarrel of Mabel Collins and Dr. Coues with Mad. Blavatsky 
has been damaging to themselves; but the supercilious language of 
Mad. Blavatsky concerning spiritual science and its believers has 
reminded them of her tergiversation, as she was, as late as October 
1875, a zealous spiritualist, eager to “defend the medium as well as 
the thousands of my brother and sister spiritualists.” Indeed, 
Blavatsky and Olcott at that time represented the most credulous 
class of spiritualists, and it is this unrestrained credulity which has 
led them into the wild vagaries of Orientalism. The brilliance of 
her writings and instability of her opinions are qualities displayed 
by other great mediums. 


THOUGHT J'RANSFERENCE. — A subscriber inquires concerning 
the possibility of persons being injured by the malicious efforts of 
enemies at a distance. It is true that persons of a highly impressible 
organization may be affected by persons at a distance. Spiritual 
healers have often cured persons at a distance, and mind healers 
claim many cures affected in the same way. But in such cases two 
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things are necessary — great impressibility in the subject and con- 
siderable psychic capacity in the operator. In the absence of these 
conditions no effect is produced. Where beneficial effects can be 
thus produced by benevolence, it is probable that evil effects can be 
‘produced by malice, but as a general rule the diffusive power of the 
evil impulses is not as great as that of the benevolent. We should 
avoid cultivating passive impressibility by developing strength of 
character to enable us to resist all extraneous influence. 


THE Way OF THE WoRLD. — “ In the struggle for existence (says 
an intelligent correspondent and reader of the JOURNAL) how little 
leisure is afforded to examine new views, and of those that have the 
leisure, how few care to do so; and those that do, if the truth inter- 
feres with their pelf, curse it, and so the world wags till your New 
Education is inaugurated.” 

This phrase, ‘“‘ the way of the world, ” ta just been used by “ The 
New Ideal,” a progressive monthly, to introduce the following : — 

“We have to accept it serenely; itis allwe cando. Even Nature, 
in her laws of Evolution, is “ conservative ” to the highest degree. 
We wonder often at the world’s carelessness, at its unkindness, as 
manifested towards its noblest and wisest thinkers— the leaders of 
humanity onward to higher things. It is not a new feature in his- 
tory ; there is no case with which we are to-day familiar that is not 
as old asman. Spencer and Tyndall, Galileo and Bruno, — Jesus 
and Socrates, —all had their prototypes, — even in the dim, prehis- | 
toric ages, doubtless. Even to the great Bard who sang along the 
fonian shores, hunger and homelessness were common things. Yet 
after his death —men saw, and then would fain have honored him 
with highest honors. 

“Seven cities warred for Homer, being dead, 
Who, living, had no roofe to ae owd. his head: . 

Those workers for the world to-day who are laboring in the most 
promising fields, the fields most necessary, are largely derided and | 
rejected. The truth is keptdown. Men still are fearful of the light. 
They think they are gaining something in holding to old religious and 
ethical thought. And they are gaining. They gain mental ease ; 
they gain spiritual repose. But at the expense of Truth and Right! 
At the expense of the Holy Spirit of Progress and of Man! For the 
honor of God, for religious quietude, and for social prestige, cling 
still, O followers of the old! cling hard, and all together, to your 
Medieval Darkness, fighting the opening of each loop-hole to the 
sun !” 

The extreme slowness of the masses to gain new ideas is shown in 
reference to the Bible. The late revision which corrected its errors has 
not been accepted by the Church of England. ‘So it was with the 
standard King James version, which was published a long time before 
it was generally accepted. 


CHRIST AND Mammon. — While vice, poverty, and suffering abound 
in the city of New York, the so-called Christians of that city propose 
to indulge their vanity by the erection of a fifteen million dollar 
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Cathedral for the Episcopal church. It is difficult to imagine the 
poor and humble founder of Christianity lending his pancnon to such 
a scheme. 

SocraAL Decay. — According to J. H. Wood, of Chicago: on one 
day of the week ending April 25th there were five suicides in Chi- 
cago; over one hundred throughout the country during the first 
twenty-two days of April, and about 700 in the first four months of 
the year. This rate would make considerably more than two thou- 
sand perannum. In 1887 there were 1,487. 

Dyine INprAns. —In the vast regions north of the Saskatchewan 
river the Indians have been dying of starvation and sometimes had 
to live on the bodies of the dead. In the region of the Mackenzie river 
game is failing and the 20,000 Indians and Eskimo people are declin- 
ing in number rapidly. All the Eskimo tribes are declining, and a 
similar decline is taking place on the north-eastern coast of Asia. 
The white man’s whiskey and the white man’s diseases are hurrying 
on the,destruction of these wild races. 

FLAMBOYANT ANIMALISM. — In Boston, the self-styled Athens: 
there is nothing which draws so large and paying audiences or fills 
so much space in the newspapers as muscular games and contests, — 
baseball, pugilism, races, and matches of all kinds. Baseball is the 
road to fameand money. The portraits of this class of people appear 
in the papers oftener than any others, and everything they do is 
recorded. The Herald reports at length a dinner to a Mr. Morrill 
as a base-ballist, with the entire bill of fare displayed, and the remarks 
of the ball-players, such as — “There may be others better, but there 
are none who are more faithful or who try harder than our guest. 
(Loud applause). Ido not believe there isany player who tries harder 
to win than he”!!! The eloquence of this eulogy reminds us of the 
funeral occasion when, there being no clergyman, a friend of the . 
deceased was called upon to say something appr ropriate, who could 
only say, “ Well, Jim was a good schmoker ” ' 

PROTECTION FOR GrrLs.— We are asked to publish a synopsis of 
the age of protection for girls in different States and Territories. So 
far as we have been able to learn, it is as follows: In Delaware (the 
Senate not yet having concurred with the House) the age is seven 
years; in Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Maryland, and in Utah, Montana, and New Mexico, it is ten; 
in Virginia and West Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Idaho Territory it is twelve : ; in Maine and New Hampshire it is ' 
thirteen ; in Illinois, Michigan, Oregon, Wisconsin, Vermont, Ohio, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Arizona, Dakota, and Wyoming Terri- 
tories it is fourteen; in Nebraska it is fifteen ; in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Tennessee, Washington, D. C., and Washington Territory it 
is sixteen; in Kansas it is eighteen; in Rhode Island, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana no age is fixed. “We are indebted for most of these par- 
ticulars to Miss Lelia J. Robinson. — Woman's Journal. 

PARENTAL LuaisLATION. — The House of Representatives in 
Michigan has passed a bill prohibiting the manufacture, sale, keeping 
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for sale, or giving away of any cigarettes, or any imitation thereof, 
composed wholly or in part of tobacco, or any paper designed for 
cigarette Wrappers. 

-Maine has a law which went into operation in April, that has 
been denounced as atrocious legislation. ‘“ Under it” (says the 
Globe) “all who ask for food, lodging, or charity in any form, are 
defined as tramps, and must be sentenced to imprisonment at hard 
labor. In the Lewiston case a man called at the police station and 
asked for a night’s lodging. He said he had been working some- 
where in the State, but having no money he was walking back to his 
home in Massachusetts. Rather than stay out all night he asked 
the protection of the police station, a protection which civilized 
communities have hitherto been willing to bestow even upon the 
most confirmed tramp. But under the new law this man, who 
appears to have been an honest workingman, genuinely unfortunate, 
was arrested and sentenced to sixty days’ imprisonment at hard 
labor, the judge remarking that under the law he had no power to ~ 
do otherwise. 

“Tt is a crime in Maine to ask to be allowed to remain in a police 
station over night.” 

Connecticut has a similarly cruel law, under which James Sillars, 
of New Jersey, wasimprisoned. He had lost his place at Arlington, 
and travelled into Conneeticut in search of work. In Windham Co., 
Connecticut, destitute, hungry, and nearly frozen, he asked for a 
cup of coffee. The woman addressed called in a constable; he was 
tried, and sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment, and to pay costs. 
He made his escape, and the authorities went to New Jersey with 
a requisition and brought him back, regardless of his wife’s appeal 
for mercy. Finally, by the effort of a Globe reporter his fine was 
paid and he was released. 


Patipnal onhitiotie. 


THE FUTURE OF CANADA. — Gen. Butler, on the 2nd of July, at 
the Colby University, Waterville, Maine, made one of the most 
remarkable addresses ever made by an American statesman, showing 
the. future greatness of British America and the propriety: of its 
union with this country. Modern empires, he said, are pigmies com- 
pared to Canada, for it would make nine German ee British 
America has 3,470,392 square miles and the United States 2,970,000. 
This is not an arctic region, for the temperature of Hudson’s Bay is 
higher than that of Lake Superior. Its productive power is immense. 
The canal around St. Mary’s Falls has carried nearly as much as the 
Suez Canal. Canada has more land for wheat than the United 
States, and the Manitoba lands produce more than twice as much per 
acre as the lands of the United States: twelve bushels in the 
United States, 27 in Manitoba. Canada has more timber than the 
United States, more iron and coal than any other country in the 
world, and more copper than any, if not all. Its climate is sufliciently 
northern to make a hardy and powerful race, and to attract settlers 
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from the United States. Canada must become in its greatness inde- — 
pendent of the mother country, and the three nations, Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States, should, as an English league, acquire 
a dominant influence in the world. 

STATE SOCIALISM. — Germany, under Bismarck, has organized a 
new Socialism, which is one of the most important movements of 
European governments. His new laws are designed as a sort of 
insurance against the effects of nee accident, old age, and help- 
lessness. There is a tax of 1 1-2 2 per cent. on wages, one-third 
of which must be paid by the caleon Out of this fund the work- 
man receives half-wages when he is sick, and medical attendance for 
a time not exceeding three months. 

If disabled by accident the workman receives two-thirds wages, or 
a smaller portion if partially disabled. If killed, his widow gets one- 
fifth wages and about one-seventh also for each child. The sone 
fund is raised from the employers alone. 

Against incapacity and old age there is a pension ranging from 
$15 to $91 a year; half of this comes from employers. To this the 
state adds $10 — making from $25 to $101 a year. These great 
measures were proposed first by the epee William in 1881. 


Pppnotized by a Dortor. 
FUNNY ANTICS OF THE “* SUBJECT”? IN A MEDICAL LECTURE-ROOM. 


Ir is never too late to learn, and the following article from a 
recent Wew York World shows that the Mesmeric phenomena which 
were made a popular exhibition fifty years ago while the colleges 
looked on in sullen scorn, have at last made their way into medical 
colleges, and been patronized by medical bigots — not because the 
principles had been demonstrated, for that was done half a century 
ago, but because the authorities at Paris have set the fashion. 


“ Promise, Dr. Hammond, that you won’t hurt me,” said a tall, 
nervous-looking man in a medical school in this city a few days ago. 
He was what is known to medical men as a “ hypnotic subject,” and 
Dr. Graeme Hammond, son of the famous specialist in nervous diseases, 
was about to hypnotize him for the instruction of a class of sixty men. 

“Why do you ask me not to hurt you?” Dr. Hammond asked, 
reassuringly ; ‘“* what are you afraid of?” 

“ Because I was hypnotized before,” said the subject as he wiped 
his forehead and rubbed his clammy hands together, “and while I 
was in that state they pricked me with pins to illustrate my insensi- 
bility to feeling. When I came to myself I was sore all over. Now 
mind, I don’t want you to hurt me.” 

* Don’ t be afraid. Just stand here and I'll be ready for you ina 
moment,” | 
Dr, Hammond then summed up the definition of hypnotism as fol- 
lows: ‘Hypnotism is the entire engrossment of the mind with 
whatever may be for the time the object of its attention. It is the 
passive receptivity of the mind, the will of the patient being in abey- 
ance. All his mental operations are at such a time directed alto- 
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gether by whatever suggestions the operator may choose to impress 
on his consciousness.” 

The subject listened attentively to these remarks, shifting from 
one foot to the other and at intervals wiping his brow. Evidently 
he dreaded the ordeal and was summoning his courage to meet it. 
The lecturer’s voice ceased, and for a moment there was silence in 
the room as he fixed his eyes imperatively on the subject. Very 
slowly the man lifted his eyes to the lecturer’s face and the students 
leaned eagerly forward. 

“Look at this. What is it?” asked Dr. Hammond, taking up a 
snuftbox. 

«A snuffbox.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Dr. Hammond, looking deeply into his» 
eyes and passing his fingers slowly over his eyelids. The subject 
looked at the box and at him with an irresolute, changing expression. 
“ You don’t know, I see,” said Dr. Hammond, tottching him on the 
shoulder. At the touch the man became transformed. He looked 
confident and peaceful. 

“ He is now under my control. I can do what I please with him,” 
said Dr. Hammond to the class. “In his present state I could use 
this man as an instrument in committing a crime, and after I had 
withdrawn my influence and given him back his will, he would 
remember absolutely nothing ‘about it. Don’t you want to sit 
down?” he asked the subject. 

“Yes, I feel tired,” and he moved towards a chair. 

“But you can’t sit down. I say you can’t.” 

“Ts that so? Td like to know how you are going to stop me.” 

By this time his hand was on the back of the chair. He made an 
effort to seat himself, then struggled frantically and at length stood 
up pertectly rigid. 

és Why don’ t you sit down ?”’ 

“ T can’t,” he answered, helplessly. 

Neither could he raise his arm or lower it, ‘when the operator stated 
that it was impossible. iA silver dollar was flung upon the floor and 
he made a sudden lunge for it. “ You can’t get that,” said Dr. Ham- 
mond; ‘it’s a thousand miles away.” : 

“That's so,” said the subject sadly; “it looks as if it were close 
by, but it’s a thousand miles away.” 

When a student sent it spinning across the floor again, he only 
looked longingly after it, without making any attempt to pick it up. 

*“ Why don’t you go and take a ride this beautiful afternoon?” 
asked Dr. Hammond. 

‘‘T have no horse; I’m too poor to buy one.’ 

“No horse? Why, are you blind? What's that hopidie you?” 
he asked, pointing to a chair. ‘“ Don’t you see the horse? Jump on 
his back and go for a canter.” A smile broke over the subject’s 
face and he threw back his head. 

“ All right. Whoa there! Steady now!” he cried, getting astride 
the chair and rocking to and fro. “Now we are off. Get up! 
Faster! faster!” 
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*" « But, my friend, you had better be careful; that’s a balky horse. 
Look out! By Jingo, he will surely throw you.” During these 
shouts the subject became very excited, and stood over the chair as if 
rising in his stirrups. At the words, “ He will surely throw you,” he 
flung his hands upward and rolled off the chair to the ground. 

“You're terribly hurt,’ said the physician, bending over him. 
“You must feel very sore. I know you do. How’s your head.” 

‘ Broken,” answered the subject, much to the amusement of the 
students, and for a few moments he lay perfectly still, with, closed 
eyes. After an imaginary bathing and bandaging he was told he 
felt better. He fully agreed with that opinion and struggled to his 
feet. | 

“Why, you’re all right again,” said Dr. Hammond. “You're 
looking as fresh as a June rose.” 

“‘ Never felt better in my life,” replied the subject. 

“But I have a terrible piece of news for you. Come over near 
me. No one must hear it.” 

“ What is it?” whispered the subject. 

“You see that man leaning against the wall near the door? Look 
at him well. He is the murderer of your father.” 

“Yes, you are right. Oh, Pll settle him,” hissed the subject, as 
he stealthily fastened his distended eyes on the man pointed out to 
him. An expression of hate flashed over his face, and with a cry he 
rushed forward. 

“Be caretul,.. whispered Dr. Hammond, dragging him back: 
‘Take him unawares.’ After an effort he became calm, and his 
expression changed to one of intense cunning. He knelt down ina 
corner, took a lead pencil from his pocket and commenced to sharpen 
it upon the sole of his boot as if it were a knife. The students held 
their breath and watched his every movement with excited eyes. 
‘What will he do next?” was the thought in everymind. He rose 
to his feet without making any sound, and drew the pencil along his 
finger as if testing the edge. It was evidently sharp enough to suit 
ehim, for he drew back his fingers with an exclamation as if the pen- 
cil had drawn blood and commenced sucking his thumb. Keeping 
close to the wall he crept up behind the supposed murderer, who 
had purposely turned his back. ‘There was a moment’s pause on the 
part of the subject, then a glare came into his eyes, the pencil flashed 
through the air three times and the deed was done. Absurd though 

_it may appear, a shiver ran through the onlookers as the pencil 
struck. 

The subject did not wait to see the effect of his stabbing, but 
bounded to the door and would have rushed bare-headed into the 
street but that he was stopped by a couple of men. He struggled 
like a madman until Dr. Hammond’s voice subdued him. 

& ‘* The police are coming that way. Hide here under this table.” 
His teeth chattered and his limbs shook as he crept into the hiding- 
place, his wild eyes fixed upon the door. ‘ Look at that man’s face,” 
said Dr. Hammond to the class ; “guilt and terror are stamped upon 
it. You see a murderer haunted by the fear of detection and the 
remembrance of his crime.”,[: 


& 
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‘Poor devil,” whispered one of the students, “he’s almost faint- 
ing from fright. I feel as if I had just finished one of Stevenson’s 
stories. Makes one think of ‘ Markheim,’ doesn’t it ?’” 

“You may come out now,” whispered Dr. Hammond; “the police 
have gone.” 

“Oh, are you sure?” he faltered, thrusting out his head and then 
drawing it back. At length he was convinced that there was noth- 
ing to fear, and he crept out, his face ghastly and beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead. When he had recovered his composure Dy. 
Hammond touched him on the arm, and whispered insinuatingly : 

“You're a poor man. I can show you a way to make plenty of 
money just by the stroke of a pen. Will you do it?” 

“ Yes, [ll do it, whatever it is,” he exclaimed. 

“IT want you to forge a check for $20,000. Just copy this signa- » 
ture and you shall have half of it.” 

“Give it tome. Give me a pen. ‘There you are. Mum’s the 
word, remember,” and the check was forged. 

“Col. Ingersoll will now address the class,” said Dr. Hammond, 
and he motioned to the subject to step upon the platform. He had 
none of the famous atheist’s eloquence, but he had a strong voice 
and a strong fist. He pounded on the table and yelled till he was 
hoarse that there was no God; that Christians walked in darkness, 
and that we had hell enough on earth without expecting more of it 
hereafter. Next he was Chauncey Depew. He lacked wit quite as 
much as eloquence, but he announced with a cheeky smile that he 
“had the walk-over in England,” and he spoke of the Prince as “a 
dear old chap —a particular friend of mine.” His speech was a mar- 
vel of old conundrums and stale newspaper jokes, but he was so 
funny notwithstanding that the laughter of the students rang 
through the building. Five minutes later he was Talmage | exhort- 
ing his listeners to repent, “ for the devil stood at every man’s elbow | 
and hell yawned to receive the soul that hesitated.’ 

‘“ Before I bring this man out of this state,” said Dr. Hammond to 
the class, “I want to show you how, if I so will it, I can influence 
him even after his return to sc Cenaeiedaniese: Lidéen to me,” he 
said emphatically to the subject. “ Three minutes after I withdraw 
my power over you, you will tell me that my face is black. Do you 
hear? Three minutes after!” 

He touched the subject on the shoulder, the man raised his head 
as if just awakening, and looked about him wonderingly. Half a > 
dozen students had out their watches, and they watched them atten- — 
tively while they listened to the conversation between the subject 
and the physician. 

“You remember nothing ?”’ 

“Not athing. But I feel very tired, and I’d like a glass of water, 
for my mouth is parched as if I had a fever.” 

‘ You shall have that presently. What did you remember hearing 
last, when you came to yourself just now ?” | 

‘Tet me see. Oh, yes, I thought you had just finished your defi- 
nition of hypnotism. Oh, but doctor” —and he stood up and whis- 
pered something in Dr. Hammond's ear. 
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“T don’t hear you. Speak louder.” 

“Your face is black,” he said apologetically, “‘and I thought you 
wouldn't like to go on lecturing with a streak across your nose.” 
Three minutes had passed to a secaqnd. 

ae cP youre mistaken, there’s nothing on my face.’ 

** That’s so,” replied the subject with a smile; “it must have been 
a shadow.” | 

“ Now, would you like to know what you did during the last hour ? 
You rode a horse and broke your head, you stabbed a man, you 
forged a check, you were Ingersoll, Depew, and Talmage, and made 
some remarkable speeches. You did all this, and you remember ” 

“ Nothing,” was the answer in a comically helpless tone as the eri 
ject scratched his head. 
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iv is an amusing specimen of old-time theology which Mrs. Rhoda 
E. White gives in the Sun, as follows : — 

“ Mrs. Gen. Waterman, my mother, was not long married, in 
Binghamton, when her pkey Gen. ipo Whitney, who named 
and founded the town, called, with a few other gentlemen of the 
then small village, a new minister to take the place of the Presby- 
terian clergyman lately dismissed by the congregation, not for fault 
of conduct, but because his sermons were thought tiresome. Accord+ 
ing to custom, Mr. Niles, the new minister, on his arrival began his 
round of visits to the women of his congregation to inquire into the 
state of their souls, and to take a cup of tea with them for sociability 
and better acquaintance. Mr. Niles was a tall, thin man, and what 
fortune-tellers would call “dark complected.” He wore a rueful 
countenance becoming his calling, and never forgot the vocation of 
bringing terror into the hearts of his people for conscience’ sake. 

My mother was of the best type of intellectual and high-toned 
American women. ‘Though young, she had been well educated for 
her years, and she had inherited the strong points of her father’s 
character. 

Mr. Niles was “ master of the situation” in the village of Bingham- 
ton, for as yet Presbyterians were the only acknowledged sect in the 
place. One of his first calls was upon the daughter of Gen. 
Whitney 

With all sincerity Mrs. Waterman received the pastor, and he 
soon made known his puiniens. “Well, Mrs. Waterman, I hope 
you are in a state of grace?” he said, in a solemn tone. 

“T hope, Mr. Niles, [am not without it,” she answered, smiling. 

Then followed what she thought was rather an unjustifiable search 
into her conscience for a pastor of the Protestant faith, and she 
answered, as was her nature, without any hesitation or concealment, 
what was in her heart respecting God and salvation and her own 
duties. He looked astonished at her bold assertions, and, with half- 
closed eyes, inquired : — 
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“Mrs. Waterman, are you willing, perfectly willing, to be 
damned ?” . | 

“Oh, Mr. Niles,” she exclaimed, “ what a Hper On: No,, f am 
not willing to be damned.” 

‘“* Mrs. Waterman, if it be God’s will, are you willing to’ be 
damned ? ’ 

‘No, Iam not.” 

“Then you are not in our faith; you are not a Presbyterian.” 

“No, Iam not,” she answered with spirit. Mr. Niles left abruptly, 
much disgusted. 

Mrs. Waterman went to her father in trouble, and repeated the 
conversation. 

‘Pamela, what creed do you prefer?” asked Gen. Whitney. 

“J like the Episcopal church best, father,” she answered. 

“You shall be gratified, my daughter. I shall give the ground, 
and we will build a church. Meantime I shall send for an Episcopal 
minister and pay his salary.” 

The city of Binghamton now enjoys six or seven Protestant 
churches, and one large Catholic church. It owes its possession of 
the first Episcopal minister to the fact that Mrs. Gen. Waterman 
was not willing to be damned!” 





——<>—— 
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WONDERFUL CHEMICAL DiscoveRY.— In the June number of the 
American Journal of Science, Mr. M. Carey Lea announces the dis- 
covery of allotropic forms of silver, in which it looks like a different 
substance. He says there are three such forms, which may be chem- 
ically prepared. One form is soluble, deep red in solution, blue or 
green when moist, and brilliant bluish green when dry. A second 
form is ¢nsoluble, dark reddish brown when moist, but when dry 
resembling the first form. A third form, called sold silver, when 
dry resembles burnished gold, but sometimes is copper colored. It 
is insoluble. 

Taking these forms of silver in a pasty condition they may be 
brushed over paper, and when dry look like silver leaf or gold leaf. 
They may be brushed on the back of a glass, like a mercurial amal- 
gam, to makeamirror. All these allotropic forms of silver are easily 
reduced to an impalpable powder. 

COPPER AND ZINC IN THE SUN.—In the American Journal of 
Science for June, Mrs. C. C. Hutchins describes observations on the 
solar spectrum which seem to show that copper and zinc exist in 
the atmosphere of the sun. 

PASTEUR TREATMENT OF HypROPHOBIA.— Prof. Dujardin- po | 
metz, of Paris, has reported on the treatment of hydrophobia in 
1888, that the mortality of those treated for hydrophobia in 1888 
was 1.19 per cent., in 1887 1.14 per cent., while those who did not 
have the Pasteur inoculation treatment had a mortality of 15.90 per 
cent. in 1887, and 13.33 per cent. in 1888. Medical sentiment now 
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recognizes the value of a Pasteur treatment, nevertheless there are 
other methods of treatment, equally successful, which have been 
entirely neglected or ignored. 

Errect oF A Dry ATMOSPHERE.— That the process of decompo- 
sition and generation of malaria is favored by a moist atmosphere 
and checked by a dry one is well known, and yet so intelligent a 
city as Boston persists in manufacturing malaria and offensive smells 
by watering its dirty streets instead of cleaning them and keeping 
them dry and pure. : 

The progress of decay and rust in a moist atmosphere is well 
known. Recent experiments at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
London, by Mr. H. B. Baker, show that absolutely dry oxygen has 
little or no affinity for combustibles. Charcoal was heated red hot 
in dry oxygen without burning. Sulphur and phosphorus were 
distilled in dry oxygen without burning. The sulphur was 120° 
above its burning point, and phosphorus 230° above. Phosphorus 
does not become luminous in dry oxygen as in common air. So it 
seems probable that the watery vapor in air is what starts com- 
bustion. 

Mepicat Proeress.— The orthodox Journal of Balneology, pub- 
lished at New York, says: ‘Not many years have elapsed since 
quinine, iron, calomel, and opium composed about the entire materia 
medica of the successful physician.” Very trué—this was the 
inculcation of the old colleges. The enlargement of the materia 
medica by the efforts of American medical reformers was so strenu- 
ously resisted by the old colleges that they have not yet recognized 
more than half of our valuable additions. True science implies the 
enlargement of knowledge, but orthodox conservatism in medicine 
has been the conservation of i ignorance. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES receive the generosity of the wealthy. Prof. 
Pickering, of Harvard, proposed to establish an astronomical observa- 
tory on the mountains of Southern California, and asked for assist- 


pas 


ance to buy the photographic telescope. Miss C. W. Bruce, of New | 


York, has given him the $50,000 required for that purpose. 
PHoroGRaPny. — Pictures are now taken by attaching a photo- 
graphic apparatus to a kite so as to get a view from a great elewa- 
tion. 
TELEPHONIC PREACHING. — The JOURNAL has shown how preach- 
ers and orators might have a million of listeners by the aid of the 


telephone. This is now being realized at a Congregational Church’ 


in Tunbridge Wells, England: Telephone wires are extended from 
the church to some neighboring villages, where its services are now 
heard at a distance. 

Boy wits A Tart.— A human being with a tail is described in a 
number of La Naturaliste. It is a young Moi boy of Cochin China, 
that has a tail about a foot long—a mass of flesh without bones. 
Some similar instances have been reported before, but this is the most 
authentic. 

AN OssIFIzD MAN is on exhibition in Boston. An ossified wornan 
has arrived at Albany ; her joints are all turned into solid bone. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical. 


SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS: a Treatise on the Nature and Uses 
of Hypnotism. By H. Bernheim, M.D.” This work, 436 pages, trans- 
lated by Dr. C. Herter and published by G. Putnam, New York, pre- 
sents “a method by which diseases may be cured through put- 
ting patients to sleep, and then subjecting them to various hypnotic 
conditions. The treatment throughout the work is tentative — it is _ 
an experimental study of the whole subject. Dr. Bernheim felt his 
way step by step by actual experiment in a large number of cases, 
to the treatment of nervous diseases by hypnotism. The book is a 
study in psychology, as well as reaching out to a new treatment of 
nervous diseases. It is filled with very curious information, which 
every student of mental states and physical and psychical conditions 
should carefully consider.” 

“THE TRAMP AT HOME” is a book by Lee Meriwether, author 
of “ The Tramp Abroad.” Mr. Meriwether was employed by the 
secretary of the interior to gather statistics as to the condition of 
American working men and women. His record of the wages and 
expenditures of many families in manufacturing towns tells a sad 
story. It is a graphic and interesting description of the condition of 
the laboring classes throughout this country. It includes also the 
condition of sailors, and is a book of 296 pages issued by Harper 
Brothers, New York. 

PIONEER PritH.— The gist of lectures on Rationalism by Robert 
C. Adams, president of the Montreal Pioneer Free Thought Club ” 

100 pages, 25 cents. Published by Truthseeker Co., 28 Lafaecte 
Place, New York. A very concise and pungent exposition of the 
agnostic view of religious questions. 

“Tus MerapiysicaL Nonsense of the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy has been illustrated in the JourNAL. The Boston (lobe 
notices its decease as follows : — 

“The Concord School of Philosophy has gone up — or rather come 
down. The few remaining cloud-warmers wisely decided to pull the 
valve-cord and get back to terra firma before being carried further 
out into a shoreless sea of unthineness.” 

Hinpu THrEosopuy.—‘“ The thanks of all lovers of truth and 
rational philosophy are due Dr. J. R. Buchanan and Mr. J. J. 
Morse for their recent criticisms of Hindu Theosophy, replete as 
their articles were with sound sense, scientific verity, and irrefutable 
logic.” — W. H. Coleman, in Religio-Philosophical Journal. 

Horse T Happy is the horse that lives in Massachusetts, 
for that progressive State now gives it the divine right of its tail. 
It needs it for personal appearance and to brush off flies. The per- 
son in Massachusetts who docks horses’ tails is deservedly fined and 
sent to State prison. The penalty is none too severe. This law 
should be passed in every State of the Union. The horses of | 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Newport, especially, need 
such a law to protect them from this outrageous abuse.— Hartford 
Times. 
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THE Necro Jusus.—Schweinfurth has a rival in Georgia. A 
letter to the New York World gives the following account of him : — 

‘A few weeks ago an unknown negro suddenly appeared in 
Liberty County, and collecting the negroes of the neighborhood 
about him, proclaimed that he was Jesus Christ and had just de- 
scended to earth in a cloud. In the centre of his hands are a couple 
of scars. Exhibiting these to the excited blacks he announced that 
they were made when he was nailed to the cross on the outskirts of 
Jerusalem eighteen centuries ago. One of the more superstitious of 
his hearers wanted to see the marks on his feet and those left by the 
crown of thorns. Pulling off his shoes he showed the marks claimed 
to have been left by the spikes of the soldiers of Pontius Pilate. 

This was all the corroboration the negroes needed. They ‘accepted 
every word of his story as true and fell down at his feet and 
worshipped him. The scene is said to have beggared description. 
_ Men, women, and children lay prostrate’ on the ground, praying, shout- 
“ing,and singing hymns. Scores of foolish negroes pressed forward to 
kiss his hands and feet. Others declared themselves unworthy to 
touch him and contended themselves with kissing the “hem of his 
garment.” Half a dozen negresses procured a quantity of sweet 
oil and anointed him, and others wiped it off with the hair of their 
heads. 

Taking up a long staff, he waved it about his head three or four 
times and commanded the people to follow him, leaving everything 
behind, as the Lord would provide for all without need of purse or 
raiment. Cows were turned into the vegetable patches and houses 
were abandoned, just as they were, the occupants not even closing 
the doors and windows, and in many cases leaving their dinners to 
boil away in the pots over the open fireplaces. 

The false Christ had begun his march through the country, and 
three or four hundred negroes were at his back. At every settle- 
ment the same scene was repeated, and at last between fifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand blacks were on the journey. 

Then the white people began to grow alarmed. Work on the 
plantations, at the turpentine stills, and, in fact, everywhere, was at a 
standstill. Rumors flew thick and fast that the pseudo-Christ was 
in reality teaching communism and annihilation of the whites. It 
was decided to arrest him or force him to leave the county. <A few. 
of the more hot-headed favored lynching, but they were persuaded 
that the easiest way was the best. Accordingly, two colored preach- 
ers who were discomfited at the inroads made in their flocks swore 
out warrants charging the new comer with vagrancy. 

He had prophesied that he would be arrested, and when the officer 
with the warrant arrived the false Messiah’s followers, or disciples as 
they call themselves, were ready to tear the law guardian to pieces. 
The women were more frenzied than the men, and many of them 
were armed with guns. They feared that the crucifixion was to be 
re-enacted and declared that they would die first. The black Messiah 


assured them, however, that no harm would befall him and asked — 


them not to be guilty of any violence. This pacified them and they 
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ermitted him to be taken to jail, confident that angels would appear 
in the night and cut the bars asunder. 

When arr ested, the black Messiah gave his name as Edward Bell, 
and said that he was from Ohio, but ‘had been in Florida last spring. 
Thomas M. Norwood, ex- -Congressman from this district, has been 
engaged to prosecute the accused, though it is doubtful whether the 
charge of vagrancy can be substantiated, as he is known to have a 
little money. Bell says that he is going to lead his people through 
the Land of Canaan to Jerusalem, but says the exact date has not 
yet been fixed by God, though it will be soon. Bell, however, 
seems to have a little doubt as to his identity, as he said in a sermon 
Sunday that he was Adam, then that he was Noah, and again that he 
was Abraham. He said that this is his third visit to the earth, and 
that he comes once every thousand years. He added that when he 
was here a thousand years ago he died in the body of St. James. 

As the charge of vagraney will probably prove insufficient, Bell 
was released from jail on his own recognizance, but will be tried for 
lunacy later. Bell is a tall, poorly clad negro. His hair is black 
and long, falling over his shoulders somewhat in the style of \that of 
Christ as represented in pictures. He also endeavors to trim his 
beard to conform to that of the Saviour. He refuses to accept 
money publicly, saying that preachers should not be paid. He lives 
among the negroes and is very unpretentious except as to his belief 
that he is Christ. His wonderful familiarity with the Old and New 

estaments greatly aids him in holding sway over his followers, 
twelve of whom he has chosen as disciples. 

FINE PENMANSHIP. — “It is said that the champion microscopic 
penman of the world lives in Belfast, Waldo county, Me. His name 
is Rila Kittredge, and, although past 77 years of age, his hand is as 
steady and his sight as keen as ever. He wrote one of President 
Cleveland’s messages to Congress — about 15,000 words —on the 
back of a postal card, but lately he has done some fine scribbling 
which throws that performance in the shade. He has written the 
Lord’s Prayer eight times on a space the size of a five-cent silver 
piece, eighteen columns of the Loston Post upon a postal card, and 
is now engaged in the work of putting 28,305 words upon another 
postal card. The work is so fine that a powerful microscope has to 
be used in reading it, but then every letter appears distinct and beau- 
tiful. Mr. Kittredge uses a common steel pen and wears spectacles. 
He has autograph letters from several Presidents and other distin- 
guished men who have received samales of his work, President 
Garfield having sent him his photograph and a kind letter, which are 
highly prized by the old man.” 

LEPROSY IN THIS CounTRY.-— Ten years ago there were but 
40 or 50 lepers known in the United States. Now there are said to be 
300. New Orleans alone reported 42 cases last year. The ques- 
tion of the contagiousness of leprosy has been discussed and gradu- 
ally admitted. Psychometric science might have long since settled 
the question, as it shows all morbid conditions to be contagious in 
proportion to the impressibility of the subject. 
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PESSIMISTIC LIBELLERS. — The articles of Prof. Jastrow in the 
Popular Science Monthly and Harper's Magazine are a terrible illus- 
tration of the proposition that the advocates of false theories are 
so often led into the free use of false and slanderous language to 
sustain the false positions into which they are led by pessimistic 
thinking. It is not worth the time to analyze and refute such a 
mass of muddled and _ malicious misrepresentation as Jastrow’s 
article on the “ Psychology of Spiritualism,” in the Popular Science 
Monthly. To select a single one of his ecalumnies will give the 
reader a fair idea of his moral status and the worthlessness of all he 
says. He speaks of the famous D. D. Home, long associated with 
and honored by the highest society in Europe, as “‘an exposed med- 
ium,’ and sustains the calumny by a false quotation from Home’s 
work, “Lights and: Shadows,” representing Home as confessing his 
own imposture, when in fact he was stating the imposture of a pre- 
tended medium. Forgery to effect slander is as much a felony as 
forgery to obtain money, and misquotation is about the same. 

Prof. W. B. Carpenter, recently deceased, was a libeller from pessi- 
mistic speculation, but, unlike Jastrow, he was an honest one. Jas- 
trow quotes from Carpenter the following specimen of delusive pes- 
simism: “I have no other ‘theory’ to support than that of the con- 
stancy of the well-ascertained laws of nature, and my contention is 
that where apparent departures from. them take place through 
human instrumentality we are justified in assuming in the first 
instance either fraudulent deception’or an intentional self-deception, 
or both combined, until the absence of either shall have been proved 
by every conceivable test that the sagacity of pai’ experts can 
devise.” 

The deception of this is in its application to cases to which it does 
not belong. There is no violation of the laws of nature, no “ depar- 
ture” from such laws in any instance of animal magnetism, psycho- 
metry, or spiritualism, any more than there was in the first balloon 
ascension or the movement of frog’s legs seen by Galvani. Such ex- 
amples are merely the display of forces and principles before un- 
known. Carpenter’s aim was to fortify ignorance against being 
instructed, by assuming that a new discovery is a violation of the laws 
of nature, and it would have been just as available against Faraday’s 


discovery in electromagnetism as a “departure” from all laws known. 


before. 


The folly of Carpenter was very thoroughly exposed by myself in 


a work entitled, “the Psycho-physiological Sciences and their Assail- 
ants,’ for which I am still able to supply orders at the price of fifty 
cents. 


A SUMMERLAND INDEED. — On the Santa Barbara coast, where- 


the spiritual village of Summerland is being developed, the average 
temperature of the four seasons shows only a variation of thirteen 


and a half degrees, a more uniform climate than can be found else- 


where in Europe or America. 
A FEMALE Dentist has lately graduated in the Boston Dental 
College, and stood No.1 in a class of thirty or ue gs 


a hn fe: 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND.— The female opponents of 
suffrage have made an appeal to the public against it in the Mine- 
teenth Century for June, to which the suffragists reply in the 
Fortnightly for July. The cause is perhaps nearer general success 
in England than in the United States. Mrs. Stanton in her memoirs 
refers to the rejection of women from the World’s Anti-slavery Con- 
vention in England in 1840 as follows :— 

“The clerical portion of the convention were most violent in their 
opposition. ‘They seemed to have God and his angels especially in 
their care and keeping, and were in agony lest the women should do 
or say something to shock the heavenly hosts. Their all-sustaining 
conceit gave them abundant assurance that their movements must 
necessarily be well-pleasing to the celestials whose ears were open to 
the proceedings of the World’s Convention. Deborah, Huldah, 
Vashti, and Esther might have questioned the propriety of calling 
it a World’s ‘Convention, when only one-half of humanity were 
represented there, but what were their opinions worth compared with 
the Rey. A. Harvey, the Rev. C. Stout, or the Rev. J. Burnet, who, 
Bible in hand, argued woman’s subjection divinely decreed when 
Eve was created. 

“One of our champions in the convention, George Bradburn, a 
tall, thickset man, with a voice like thunder, standing head and 
shoulders above the clerical representatives, swept all their argu- 
ments aside by declaring with tremendous emphasis that if they 
could prove to him that the Bible taught the entire subjection of half 
the race to the other, he should consider it ,the best thing he could 
do for humanity would be to gather together every Bible in the uni- 
verse and make a grand bonfire of the whole of them.” 

Women are active just now in British politics, — Mrs. Gladstone, — 
Lady Salisbury, and Lady Aberdeen taking the lead. 

AMERICAN RuFrranism. — Rev. E. Davies, an elderly clergyman 
of Reading, attempted up lecture on temperance on the Boston 
Common, Sunday evening, July 7, and was mobbed by a crowd of 
hoodlums, narrowly escaping from being ducked in the pond. The 
Persian ambassador at Washington has.gone home in digust. One 
of his complaints was the rudeness of the crowds when he appeared 
in the street. In the starting of the Sullivan crowd for their fight- 
ing ground, from New Orleans, a great number of toughs broke over 
the fence, got into the cars, and had to be expelled by military force. 
A crowd of strikers at Duluth, attempting to mob the workmen at 
work, had to be driven off, with bloodshed, after a lively battle, by 
‘the police. What a contrast to all this is offered by the gentle 
Japanese. 

“A picture of Japanese life, drawn by Professor Morse, shows a 
pleasant relation existing between the human and the brute creation 
that no Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is needed. 
Birds build their nests in the city houses, wild fowl, geese, and 
‘ducks alight in the public parks, wild deer trot about the streets. 
‘He had actually been followed by wild deer in the streets, nibbling 
melon rind out of his hand.” 
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MEbDICAL Bicotry.— An eminent clergyman, himself quite liberal, 
to whom I addressed an inquiry for liberal and able men in the medi- 
cal profession, replied: ‘I do not know of a single one such as you 
ought to have. The bigots in the medical are about as numerous as 
in the clerical profession. It is easy to drift with the tide. Inde- 
pendent and progressive men everywhere have to row against the 
tide.” 

The same inquiry addressed to an old, highly successful physician 
of forty years’ practice elicited the reply: “I cannot now think of a 
single person that I could recommend as qualified.” The inquiry 
addressed to an eminent and successful physician and author, | of 
New York, extensively acquainted, elicited the response: ‘‘] have 
tried to think of men who would be useful to you, but cannot fix 
upon a single one.” 

One of the veterans of medical progress replied: “ Your question — 
the men — isnot so easy to answer. The sons of god are not very 
numerous. The tendency of colleges seems to be to crystallize 
Jearning and fix it, rather than to disseminate it. Hence so many 
diplomaed men are very narrow and proscriptive.” 

Evidently the philosophic spirit does not exist to any considerable 
degree in the present medical profession. Its introduction by a med- 
ical college would be a new birth — the origin of a new species, not 
by the terribly slow evolution that is going on, but by a creative act. 
But in intellectual matters I believe in special creations, and if that at 
which I aim shall be created, it will illustrate the poet’s expression : 
“ Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

ELECTRO-THERA APEUTICS, which has been Peoioraaad in ‘Thera- 
apeutic Sarcognomy, will be still further advanced by the new appar 
atus which some years ago I promised. Only this summer have I been 
able to attend to its preparation, and the results are already remark- 
able and delightful — results that will astonish the colleges. ‘There 
are at present but four electric currents used in therapeutic practice 
—all hable to objections which limit their utility. By the new 
apparatus I have invented, four other currents are introduced, far 
superior in their therapeutic effects and general pleasantness to any- 
thing now known. More of this in the next JOURNAL. 

PHILosopHy.— In a conversation among Harvard teachers it was 
stated that academic education is divided into four distinct branches, 
law, medicine, theology, and philosophy, and that philosophy could 
be thoroughly learned only in Europe. When the science of An- 
thropology attains its just position in Universities, both philosophy 
and theology as they are now taught will disappear and a nobler 
science will take their place, making as great a change as when the 
village of wigwams gives way to a civilized metropolis. 

PropHECY.— The JOURNAL prefers to record in advance the pro- 
phecies of those who have studied the future. Some of the calami-— 
ties predicted have appeared, but the great drouth and the financial 
panic have not appeared. An Ohio correspondent prophesies: ‘* No 
dry weather except August 4th to 10th and September 16th to 24th.” 
We shall see. 
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Chapter |. A Dpnoptic View of Anthropology. 


THE fundamental conception of all Biology is the connection of 
structure and function— the existence of distinct functions in all 
distinct structures. The peculiar structure, position, and connections 


of every organ lead us irresistibly to the study of its peculiar 


functions. 

Thus we learn that the brain is the seat or source of volition, of 
consciousness, and of the elements of character; but beyond these 
simple and almost self-evident propositions, obvious even to the 
ignorant, the great mass of the world’s scientists and philosophers 
have signally failed, after enormous labor, to make any great 
advance. They are even halting and hesitating indecisively over the 


question which should never have embarrassed for a moment any 


rational mind, whether the law of Biology (different functions in 
different structures) can be applied to the brain, and have failed to 
profit by the most obvious suggestion of common sense, that the 
effects of the increase and decrease, even to presence and absence of 
any structure, are a sure guide to a knowledge of its functions. 

_ This rational method was pursued with a remarkable degree of 
success by Gall and Spurzheim, in connection with the discovery of 
the true anatomy of the brain, but has been abandoned by their suc- 
cessors in physiology without reason, to wander along the devious 
paths of vivisection and pathology, continually failing, and destined 
to fail forever. 

My discovery, in 1841, of the simple process of experimenting on 
the brain removes all difficulties from its study, and gives us the 
magnificent science of ANTHROPOLOGY, in which we realize the 
merit of Gall and Spurzheim, and appreciate at their just value the 
fragmentary contributions of pathology and vivisection. 

The fundamental proposition of Anthropology is the existence of 
life as an element distinct from ponderable matter, located in the 
nervous material of the body, capable of existence independent of 
the material body, but residing in, sympathizing with, and operating 
through and with the brain, while this vitality residing in and 
emanating from the brain likewise pervades the body, occupying 
and sympathizing with its organs, in a manner somewhat similar to 
its operation in the brain. In short, there is a sympathetic and 
reciprocal action between the soul, brain, and body. 

The existence and action of the soul or immortal being separate 
from the body constitutes the science of PNEUMATOLOGY. Its 
action in connection with the brain constitutes CEREBRAL PsycHo- 
LOGY, to which the name PHRENOLOGY has heretofore been applied, a 
word which refers only to mentality, and which may be superseded 
by the more comprehensive word PsycHOLOGY, which is competent 
to represent powers of the soul which were not understood or recog- 
nized by the authors of the Phrenological system. 

CrantoLoay. — As we study the soul powers in their modification 
by the development and conditions of the brain, which modify the 
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form of the head, we develop the accessory science of CRANIOLOGY, 
the practical application of which in surveys and measurements con- 
stitutes CRANIOSCOPY, by which the outlines of character in human 
beings may be correctly determined, when the brain is in a normal 
state, and by which the entire animal kingdom may be judged, as all 
animals show in the development of the brain and the cranium the 
same laws that operate in man, and the contrast between the devel- 
, opments of the fierce carnivora and the gentler herbivora is greater 
and more instructive than any contrasts that can be found among 
human beings. 

CEREBRAL PHystoLoGy.— As every portion of the brain in its 
operation affects both its companion the soul and its servant the 
body, it has physiological functions or corporeal effects as well as 
psychological, the study of which develops the science of CEREBRAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

The parallelism and union of these physiological and psychological 
operations, occurring in the same cerebral structures, solves com- 
pletely one of the greatest mysteries that has ever embarrassed the 
-mind of man. 

SARCOGNOMY (from sarcos, flesh, and gnoma, opinion )> — ‘The exten- 
sion of psychic and cerebral influences into the body and the reactive 
influence of the body upon the brain and soul constitute the science 
of SARCOGNOMY —a word which was adopted as the etymological 
expression of a proper understanding of our fleshy development, its 
relations and significance. For as the brain represents by its growth 
or development the conditions or powers of the soul, so may the 
body, to a certain extent, as an influential though subordinate mem- 
ber of the triune combination give indications of the character, and 
show in its developed or undeveloped conditions its accessory impor- 
tance, while the healthy or diseased conditions of its different parts 
must produce such effects in the entire personality as to demonstrate 
the nature and location of the triune sympathies of soul, brain, and 
body. 

The chart of SARcoGNomy, therefore, corresponds to the cerebral 
chart, with the difference that the cerebral organs are psychic, with 
physiological results or incidents, while the bodily organs are physio- 
logical, with psychic influences. 

These complex reactions do not proceed with invariable uniformity 
in different persons, for it depends upon the predominant develop- 
ment of the nervous system whether the brain shall greatly affect 
the body and the body greatly affect the brain. 

In some persons a mental impression will change the entire life of 
the body, developing or curing diseases. In others the bodily func- 
tions go on regularly with much less influence from the brain, and the 
brain is less affected by conditions of the body. Yet the laws of 
Sarcognomy operate in all, though with varying degrees of energy, 
and the chart of Sarcognomy furnishes the basis of medical philoso- 
phy and medical practice. The dominant influence of the brain on 
the body increases as we rise in the animal kingdom. 

PatTrHoGNomy. — In the study of the operations of the soul, brain, 
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and body we discover that notwithstanding their vastness and com- 
plexity they are governed, like all the rest of nature, by definite prin- 
ciples, the understanding of which gives to the entire study a won- 
derful degree of simplicity and beauty. Man, like the rest of the 
universe, is governed by the laws of Form, and all vital operations 
proceed of necessity in certain DIRECTIONS, according to their char- 
acter. The discovery of these directions brings the mathematical 
consummation of Philosophy. 

In every structure of the brain we find certain ruling directions of 
growth and operation, in accordance with which ruling directions or 
lines every psychic operation and every physiological operation pro- 
ceed. 

These PATHOGNOMIC LINES are definite laws, alike in Psychology 
and Physiology, giving to both sciences a simplicity and beauty here- 
tofore unsuspected. Moreover, they are not speculative or debat- 
able matters, but obvious truths, readily recognized when presented, 
suggesting a wonder that they were not before observed and under- 
stood. 

They are’universal laws governing all the relations of the psychic 
universe to the material universe and hence pervade and systematize 
all philosophy, while they dominate absolutely in all art expression, 
oratory, and esthetics. 

PsycHOMETRY. — The revelation of the functions of the brain and 
soul has made us understand the mysterious and wonder-working 
faculties which have in all ages been the sources of wonderful 
powers, prophetic, clairvoyant, or mysterious. We find in the brain 
the apparatus by which such powers operate, and we find a corre- 
sponding arrangement in the body. We understand them, and we 
find that their importance has never been understood, and hence the 
brightest and most instructive faculties of bemenity. have been 
allowed to remain almost idle and useless. 

The operation of these faculties rises to the realm of Intuition — 
a power of direct, immediate cognition, analogous to the divine, 
which transcends all other means of acquiring knowledge and 
enables us to penetrate the mysteries of Psychology, Physiology, 
Pathology, Geology, Astronomy, Paleontology, History, Pneuma- 
tology, and Religion. 

The rational scientific understanding and introduction into general 
scientific use of the science of Psychometry promises more for human 
progress than either the telescope or the microscope or both com- 
bined. It is the development into use of a new power, a revela- 
tion to mankind of their intellectual capacities, the inevitable. 
consequences of which may rightly be styled “the dawn of a new 
civilization.” | 

Such being the majestic character and scope of the new Anthro- 
pology, the reader may properly demand to know upon what its 
claims are based, and how its truths have been discovered. q 

Its basis is experiment — but the experiments are simple, easy, 
and accessible to all who desire to acquire profound knowledge. 
But, independent of experiment, it may be, as it is to myself, a 


; if 
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matter of personal consciousness. As we learn the location of a 
muscle by the local fatigue, soreness, and heat following its severe 
exertion, so we may recognize the action of any part of the brain by 
the local tension, heat, aching, or even throbbing which is produced 
by its continued vigorous exercise. These sensations are sometimes 
strictly localized, when a special faculty has been strongly excited, 
and the erection of the hair is sometimes another symptom of the 
cerebral excitement. Moreover, painful impressions on any organ 
often produce a distinct feeling of soreness or tenderness in the 
scalp at its external location. By such localized sensations of the 
head I have been accustomed to discover the condition of my brain, 
and the organs which have been active.* I must therefore present 
CEREBRAL PsYCHOLOGY as a very positive science, and there are 
many to whom it ‘can become equally positive in the same way, for 
there is no very intense action of the brain without some local sensa- 
tion. The more vigorous the action of the brain the more sure it is 
to produce local effects. Yet a great many, in their dull, monotonous 
lives, have no cause for these local sensations. 

The demonstration of the science depends upon the fact that one 
human being may affect another by contact, and that the application | 
of the hands or finger tips upon any part of the head or body pro- 
duces an invigoration of the spot touched by the additional vitality 
of the one who touches. ‘This effect is proportioned to the sensitive- 
ness or impressibility of the one touched, and the abundant vitality 
of the other party. There are many who feel but slight influence, 
yet there is a large minority who feel enough to produce interesting 
experiments and demonstrations of local functions. Some persons 
have so great vitality that they not only invigorate, but heal severe 
diseases by touch, relieving pains almost immediately. 

A person sufficiently sensitive to realize the effect of touch may 
feel the influence of the hand before it touches. By holding out his 
hand while another passes his fingers over it within one or two 
inches, he will experience a cooling sensation like a slight breeze, 
which demonstrates an impression on his nerves, while if not inet 
sible he will feel only the radiant warmth of the hand. | 

When the hand is placed lightly on the top of the head, aely 
touching it, the effect of stimulating the subjacent brain is to pro- 
duce a pleasurable calmness, a comiortable, bright, and amiable 
feeling. On the side of the head at the base of the brain, close to 
the cavity of the ear, just before and behind it, the effect is first 
gently stimulating but gradually becomes an uneasy, irritative con- 
dition, which it would be unpleasant to continue. On any portion 
of the forehead the effect is intellectual, bright, or thoughtful 
according to location, and in the temples, an inch or more behind the 
brow, the application of the fingers produces a quiet, passive, rather 
thoughtful, but dreamy condition, which inclines one to close the eyes 
and pass into somnolence or sleep. On the base of the brain behind 
the mastoid process (junction of the head and neck) the effect is a 
eéneral stimulus of animal life and muscular strength. 

* T have frequently inquired into the local sensations in the head confessed by my acquaintance . 


and then told them by inference what they had been doing. Sometimes these local excitements 
produce a permanent condition of the scalp or a discoloration of the hair. 


% 
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The same effects may be produced with the aid of electricity, by 
the subject taking in one hand the positive electrode of a mild gal- 
vanic current, while the operator, holding the negative pole, touches 
_ with a finger any portion of the head. ‘The current should be nicely 
adapted to the sensibility of the subject, by retarding the flow from 
the electrode that he holds, and the faradic current should not be 
used unless with the most extreme delicacy. The dryness of the 
hand applied to the electrode constitutes a resistance, and a strip of 
wet cloth attached to the electrode may be made the channel to con- 
vey the current to the hand, the length of which strip (increasing 
the resistance) may reduce the current to a feeble or even imper- 
ceptible condition. With this precaution electric experiments on the 
brain may be performed by any one who understands the organs and 
knows how to avoid injurious effects. It is safer to experiment on 
the posterior than on the anterior half of the brain. Stimulating 
the upper posterior quarter of the brain produces generally healthful 
and tonic effects. 

Though I have mentioned the galvanic and faradic currents in 
common use, I do not reccommend them. On the contrary I recom- 
_ mend the reciprocal galvanic, which I have introduced by my pupils, 
produced by a new automatic commutator, which I have constructed, 
and which avoids the inevitable evils of galvanic and faradic 
currents, making the electricity a simple and genial stimulant. 

In electric experiments a little water is used to overcome the re- 
sistance of the skin. In applications to the head the hair offers a 
strong resistance to the electric current, which may be partly avoided 
by the use of water with the fingers or sponge, or by metallic points, 
like a hair brush, to reach the scalp. But the action of metallic 
wires is too sharp unless qualified by the reciprocal current or my 
new discovery, the electromagnetic. 

By selecting persons of a high degree of impressibility, our experi- 
ments become not only instructive, but very diversified, interesting, 
and brilliant, like those of Prof. J. kK. Mitchell, of Jefferson Medical 
College, on the editor Joseph Neal, in 1841, immediately following 
my discovery. 

But it is absolutely necessary to select persons of good sense, who 
are not controlled by the imagination. The class of credencive and 
imaginative persons who are controlled by suggestion, by a com- 
mand, by sympathy, or by fancy, should be carefully avoided. The 
subject should be as judicious, discriminating, and self-controlled as 
the operator. My best experiments have been made with well- 
educated persons who were themselves interested to discover the 
truth and guard against imaginative delusion. I have entirely 
avoided experiments in the mesmeric or somnambulic condition, 

The uninterrupted and harmonious testimony as to my experi- 
ments, from 1841 to the present time, often repeated and tested be- 
fore committees and classes, medical professors, and every variety of 
sceptics, has seemed to me so entirely sufficient, and been so abun- 
dantly cordial in its laudatory language, that Ihave long ceased 
to offer their repetition in any way except as a part of my regular 
instruction to classes, the members of which are always instructed 
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by experiments and made personally conscious of these cperations 
on the brain. Their expression has been invariably that of entire 
satisfaction in the reality and interest of my experiments from the 
beginning to the present time.* 

And yet while this positive science has thus been quietly and per- 
sistently demonstrated, no medical college nor body of physicians 
outside of the institutions in which I have been personally engaged 
has sought to be informed or invited any presentation of the subject, 
‘and the manifest indications of not only indifference, but positive 
aversion to any great enlargement of biology not forced upon them by 
high authority have prevented me from making any overtures. The 
fact that I was known to have renounced authority in medicine and 
to have presided over a college of medical liberalism, defiant of 
authority, made it impossible for me to approach the organized asso- 
ciation of the majority of the medical profession ; and its recognized 
head, Prof. Gross, informed me courteously in a friendly note that 


no discovery I might have to offer would even be investigated by - 


that body or noticed by one of its committees, and that it should be 
my policy to appeal to those outside of the medical profession. 


These disgraceful facts show that medicine has been degraded to a 


trade, and that medical education needs to be revolutionized, for its 
animus to-day in its ruling bodies is no better than it was in the 
days of Harvey. 

If science has been thus held in check, I do not feel that my 
course has been censurable. Self-respect forbade any other course, 
for science should not be humiliated by begging humbly for an im- 
patient and supercilious hearing from those who are unwilling to 
Jearn, and who having learned strive to forget, or being thoroughly 
informed of a truth, carefully conceal their knowledge because the 


truth is not yet popular. It would have been a waste of time to in- 
* The medical class of 1849-50, in the leading medical college of Cincinnati, the Eclectic Medical 


institute (Prof. Warriner, chairman), reported as follows: — 


‘** Many of us at the commencement of this series of lectures were sceptical as to the impressi- 


bility of the subject in the waking state; but we take pleasure in announcing that the remotest » 


doubt is now dispelled. We have seen the subject deprived of muscular power, we have witnessed 
a great increase of his strength, we have seen any faculty of the mind heightened or subdued at 
pleasure, we have personally performed many of the experiments set forth in the JOURNAL OF 
MAN, and can testify, as can many in this city who have witnessed our experiments in private cir- 
cles, that the half has not yet been published to the world. 

“While therefore we gratefully accord distinguishea honor to the labors of Dr. GALL and his 
coadjutore, we do at the same time regard the contributions which have been made to Anthropology 
by DR. BUCHANAN as far exceeding those of his predecessors.”’ 

There is an unvyarying continuity of such testimony down to the most recent expression, from 
the class of the College of Therapeutics, June, 1389, who said unanimously: — 

‘* Representing different states of the Union, engaged in different callings, and attending for 
dissimilar purposes, we one and all unite in pronouncing the instruction given as the first and only 
a a satisfactory, and complete explanation ever received of the science of man and mind in all 
relations. 

“To the physician and student in medicine it gives the only simple and comprehensive explanation 
of brain and nerve physiology and the interaction of body and brain. It places at his command 
new and complete methods of diagnosis and treatment of all ailments of the human being. It 
enables him to know the properties and actions of his medicines. It teaches him the correct uses of 
electricity as a healing agent. To the metaphysician it explains the rationale of mind cure and 
Soles cure, and the mysterious influence of the healer ‘‘who maketh whole by the laying on of 

ands.”’ 

To the minister, moral reformer, and educator it gives a knowledge of those subtle forces which 
drag down to perdition or elevate to good citizenship and to heavenly serenity the human beings 
committed to theircharge. It accounts for the vices and weaknesses of men, for intemperance and 
insanity and how to correct them. 

To the scientist and student of art it furnishes the law by which all animal creation may be 

known and understood. To the Psychometer it explains and develops those wondertul powers by 
which all knowledge is open unto us of the past, present, and future, and by which we are brought 
into communion with the author ot our being, from whom we derive all inspiration and power. 

We came, some of us, sceptical as to the existence of such a power or our ability to develop it. 

_ We sat at the feet of the master and were filled. Weare satisfied beyond expectation. We carry 
with us rich stores of knowledge and information. 


se 
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struct such persons if they could have been per suaded to witness 
demonstrations. 

In these remarks I refer to some of the most eminent citizens of 
Boston, whose names in kindness I omit,* and I state now that I 
‘should ever be pleased to give demonstrations, not only to my pupils, 
but to any eminent scientists who call for proof. 

These remarks are absolutely necessary that my readers should 
understand the remarkable fact that, while a science as demonstrable 
as chemistry has been taught since 1842, and has been published, it 
has been ignored by the universities, which continue to teach the 
medigval falsehoods so long refuted by my experiments, and conceal 
from their pupils the real progress of science. There has been one 
important benefit in this neglect: my field of investigation has not 
been disturbed by the pretentious loquacity of superficial thinkers 
and charlatans. 

To return to the evidences of Anthropology. Experiments in the 
excitement of organs could not have brought the science to its pre- 
sent condition. Such experiments, unless conducted in a philosophic 
manner, result in endless confusion and error. Properly conducted 
with due patience they reveal the functions of organs of sufficient 
magnitude to be easily located and recognized, but do not enable us 
to make a nice survey and analysis of convolutions, or to define with 
accuracy the boundaries of organs. | 

The completion of the investigation and demonstration has been 
by means of PsycHoMEtTRY, by the perception of functions which 
persons of psychometric talent acquire in touching the surface of the 
head a perception which I have carried to still “greater delicacy in 
minute’ surveys by touching with a metallic stylus successively 
minute portions and recording the variation of impression. 

A very large portion of the human race, probably one in ten —in 
warm climates nearly all —are capable of thus realizing the functions 
of every portion of the brain by the impressions derived from touch, 
attentively observed. ‘Thus in fact has the limitless science of An- 
thropology lain within reach —at the finger’s ends, as it were, of man- 
kind — capable of easy exploration without any elaborate education 
or preparation, by any person of sound judgment, and yet until the 
year 1841 no one ever thought of it or attempted to pick up the 
boundless intellectual wealth lying within reach of all. In fact, I 
was myself, though engaged in the anthropological investigation, 
twenty-seven years of age ‘before I attempted to use this simple, obvi- 
ous method of exploring the richest mine of intellectual wealth that 
nature has ever offered. 

The reader may not sympathize with my exclamation of wonder at 
the IMMENSE stupidity and blindness of all mankind, learned and un- 
learned alike, but future generations will repeat my exclamation. 
The continent of America was discovered across four thousand miles 
of ocean, for that was a physical exploration, but the far greater intel- 
lectual continent of ANTHROPOLOGY, though lying within arm’s 


~ * To these remarks I should mention there were striking exceptions in Rey. J. Pierpont, Rev. 
Theodore Parker, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Epes Sargent, and a few other worthy and eminent 


citizens. Mr. Parker told me that he had learned more from my writings than from any other © 


member of the medica! profession. 
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length, could not be discovered by minds untaught in the art of, in- 
vestigation. 

All the labors of Gall and Spurzheim might have been saved, and 
far greater results secured, if those great teachers had but used. the 
faculties which I believe Dr. Gall possessed, but never thought of 
using because he had the aversion of the medical profession to any- 
thing marvellous. Had I possessed the psychometric faculty to a re- 
spectable degree, I do not think it would have required seven years of 
investigation for me to have found the royal road to ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The elaborate psychometric investigations of 1842 were then pub- 
lished in a chart. Since then I have made afew discoveries and have 
materially improved the science by adopting a more correct expres- 
sion of the functions of some of the organs in the back of the head, 
from the study of their positive as well as negative phenomena, 
aided by the psychic philosophy which is evoly ed from the study of 
the brain. 

Thus far the reader perceives two solid and permanent founda- 
tions of Anthropology in ORGANIC EXPERIMENT and in PSYCHOMET- 
RIC EXPLORATION, each of which is a perfect demonstration in — 
itself, and both by mutual corroboration remove all reasonable doubt 
and justify the firm and positive tone in which I speak of the entire 
science. 

But the evidence accumulates when we explore the body in the 
study of Sarcognomy and find the same group of functions and in- 
fluences in the body already demonstrated in the head. Moreover, in 
the investigation of Sarcognomy we find all these functions respon- 
sive to electric currents, so that we avoid all possibility of delusion 
by mental sympathy and suggestion; and still more positively are we 
taught by nature when we study the effects of diseases in every part 
of the body, and find that they correspond to all that we have learned 
of local functions by experimental inquiry; and even diseases of the 
brain, when localized, give the same evidence by the modifications, 
mental and physiological, which they produce. Moreover, to myself 
there is the evidence of personal consciousness, which is also accessi- 
ble to others who devote themselves to this study —an evidence 
SUFFICIENT IN ITSELF. 

Surely this would seem amply sain for the critical inquirer, 
yet nature gives us an additional corroboration. The study of the 
brain and its manifestations reveals the grand mathematical laws of 
PATHOGNOMY, which govern all movements of the muscles, all spon- 
taneous expression, and the course of the blood and nervous influ- 
ence through the body in health and disease. 

Pathognomy is a self-evident science when properly presented, and 
many of its principles were intuitively guessed by Delsarte; and — 
Pathognomy is entirely based upon the organic locations in the brain 
which have been demonstrated by the three methods just mentioned. 

PATHOGNOMy is self-evidently true and lends its corroboration to 
the entire anthropological system, with which it is inseparably iden- 
tified. If there were neither organic experiments nor psychometric 
explorations nor Sarcognomic proof I would still rely upon Path- 
ognomy as the mathematical and eternal foundation of Anthropology. 
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THE series of Anthropological articles in the JOURNAL has not ad- 
vanced beyond the exposition of general principles and the intellec- 
tual faculties. At this rate of progress it will be some years before 

the exposition even of the Psychology is completed. yf SLES 
Meantime I think my readers would enjoy a more compact presen- 
tation of Anthropology, which would give them in less than twelve | 
months a fair understanding of the whole subject and which might 
serve as a popular introduction to a larger work. c 

My system of*Anthropology has been out of the market over thirty 
years and a concise text-book is therefore needed by many. ‘This 
will enable the students of practical Phrenology to verify the Anthro- 
pological system by cranioscopy and also by experiments on the im- 
pressible. | 

The object will be to present the science of Anthropology in the 
most concise possible statement, to serve as a manual or syllabus for 
students until the full exposition is completed and published. 

In this number of the JouRNAL I begin the SYLLABUS OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, suspending for the present the larger work that has been in 
preparation. pes 

EXPERIENCE IN ANTHROPOLOGY.— A recent correspondent, Prof. 
G., says: “I wrote you twenty-two years ago in reference to your 
~newsystem of Phrenology. I had then just begun the study of Phre- 
nology from your standpoint, and have continued ever since. I then 
believed your system correct. I believed it from a philosophical 
view of man, and have since demonstrated its truth by manipulation 
in practical Phrenology.” 

A Western correspondent, Dr. M., says: “I am still practising 
magnetic healing and have been using your chart of Sarcognomy, 
and find that it is very correct with regard to the relation of soul, 
brain, and body. Iam quite a psychometrist, and diagnose all my 
cases by that intuitive method, and surprise a great many people 
when I can tell them how they feel by simply taking their hands in. 
mine. .. I was treating for about eight months before I received. 
your chart, and when I received it and studied it carefully, I found 
that I was using the very same methods as laid down by your chart, 
when I treated in a semi-conscious condition. I have had and am 
still having wonderful success in curing cases that regular doctors 
had given up and even placed their death at only a few days.” 

Dr. T., of Rhode Island, after reading Therapeutic Sarcognomy, 
writes: “Iam highly pleased with the work, and find in practice its 
teachings, as far as I have been able to apply them, to be perfect in 
immediate and permanent effect, far beyond all you have stated. 
And I do most earnestly wish it could find its way into every home 
in the land. Then by living up to the light of its teachings we would 
have a people in the enjoyment of health and happiness.” : 
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College of Therapeutics. 


THE eleventh session began May 1, 1889, and-continued six weeks. Fee for the 
course, $25. The course of instruction comprises the anatomy and physiological 
functions of the brain, THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY, which shows the joint consti- 
tution of soul, brain, and body, the new scientific methods of electric, magnetic, 
and mental therapeutics, the art and science of psychometric diagnosis, and the 
method of combining medical treatment with other healing agencies. ‘This is the 
knowledge desired by enlightened physicians who wish to stand in the highest rank 
of their profession; and it cannot be obtained anywhere else, as it is the result o1 
original discoveries. It gives to all thorough students a great increase of practical 
resources, and qualifies the magnetic practitioner to obtain reputation by scientific 
knowledge, in which he has the advantage of the common medical graduate. ‘The 
knowledge given in this course is so ample in philosophy and in practical hygienic 
utility that it should be a portion of all liberal education, indispensable to every 
parent. Address Dr. J. R. Buchanan, 6 James Street, Franklin Square, Boston. 
Copies are sent by mail for one dollar. 
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STUDIES IN THE OUTLYING FIELDS 
OF PSYOHIC SCIENCE. 


TUTTLE. 


Works of Prof. Buchanan, 


‘“* MANUAL OF PsyCHOMETRY’’ —The dawn of a 
new civilization”? — Explaining the discovery by 
which mankind may acquire the command of all 
knowledge.—‘* The like of this work is not to be 
found in the whole literature of the past.’? — Home 


BY HUDSON 


This work essays to unitize the phenomena of mind 


Journal, New York.— ‘‘ A discovery which the future 
hist@rian must place. among the noblest and greatest 
of this great epoch of human thought.”’— Theosephist, 
Maaras, India. Price by mail $2.16. Published by 
the author, 6 James St., Boston. : 

Tue New Epucation.— Moral, Industrial, Hy- 
gienic, Intellectual—Third edition. Price by mail 
$1.50— No work on this subject has ever received 
greater commendation from the enlightened. Rev. 
B. F. Barrett, one of the most eminent writers of his 
church says: ‘* We are perfectly charmed with your 
book. I regard it as by far the most valuable work on 

_ education ever published. Your work is destined in 
' my judgment to inaugurate a new era in popular edu- 
cation.”? Address the author. *® 





and spirit,— as Mesmerism, Hypnotism, Somnambul- 
ism, Clairvoyance, Psychometry, Thought-transfer- 
ence, sensitiveness, ete.,— by referring them to a com- 
mon source, and attempts to prove the immortality of 
the spirit by scientific methods. Its highest praise is 
that Dr. Buchanan in his criticism says it is just the 
kind of literature wanted by the readers of the 
JournaL or Man. Muslin, 252 pp. Sent postpaid, 
$1.25. Address, 
HUDSON TUTTLE, 
Bertin Hricurs, Onto. 
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cents a copy, #2 a hundred, deserves a wide 


circulation by the friends of freedom. Send to the Author, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HEALTH PALAGE IN THE WORLG. 


This magnificent home for invalids is unique in almost every 
respect. In the first place it possesses nothing to suggest that it is 
anything other than one of the most palatial hotels in the world. 
The basement is chiefly for baths, here being found the most com-_ 
plete and magnificent Turkish bathhouse on the continent, where 
patients enjoy Turkish, Russian, Roman, hot and cold sea, sulphur, 
electric, and medicated vapor baths most skilfully administered 
among such surroundings as charm the eye and delight the mind. 

The electrical department is one of the most complete in~ the 
world, and is in charge of one of the most scholarly physicians and |} 
electricians in the land. One large room is properly fitted up for Jf 
the generation of ozone, the remedial value of which is well known 
to progressive physicians. Sun baths are also given in the most 
approved manner. Magnetic and massage treatments, and in fact, 
every means and agency that time and experience have proved 
valuable to restore the sick, are brought into requisition in this 
model progressive Health Palace. 

The table is equal to that found in the best hotels in America, 
Dr. Flower and his staff believing that the invalids should have the’ 
best food, prepared in the most approved manner, For terms and 
descriptive circular, apply to 


THE R. C. FLOWER MEDICAL COMPANY, 


417 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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TYRANNICAL BIGOTRY. ao Thien an | oldfashioned Presby eres: Z 


President anda similar Postmaster-General it is not astoifishing that 


bigotry is cropping out as in the prosecution under the postal laws of | 


Dr. W. E. Reid, President of the Michigan State Association of 
Spiritualists, for sending spiritual messages through the mails. 
What does this mean? It implies that any man in power may set up 
his own private opinions as the standard of absolute truth, and 
punish as frauds all who by superior knowledge are able to do what 
he thinks cannot be done. Whosoever sends a homceopathic preserip- 
tion through the mail might thus be punished as an impostor by the 
officers who had been educated to believe that Homceopathy was an 
imposition. ‘The Catholic Priest who grants absolution by the mail 
might be another victim, and every man who sends proprietary medi- 
eines by mail- which the officer believes of no value, would be ex- 
posed to persecuion. ‘The principle involved in this persecution of 
Dr. Reid is a dangerous invasion of liberty, enabling official power 
to strike down as criminals those who offer anything new that 1s not 
generally ui derstood or believed. 

Every intelligent person knows that there can be no eriminal 
fraud when the parties to the transaction are acting in good faith, 
and are mutua ly satisfied. He who sends a prescription or a writing 


believing it to be valuable and receives pay because the recipient 


considers it valuable is engaged in honorable business which cannot 
be made criminal by the opinions of other parties. If the sentiment 
of Wanamaker were adopted, a Catholic priest should be prosecuted 
as a swindler for selling masses. Dr. Reid’s friends have formed a de- 
fense committee to protect him from this persecution. 


THE Bruno StatuE.— Those who think the Roman Catholie 
Church at its head centre entitled to respect and toleration may be 
undeceived by observing how thoroughly 7¢ still sympathizes with the 
burning of Bruno. When the great procession with two thousand 
banners, the students of all the Universities and the Garibaldians 
in their red shirts as well as the leading people of Italy assembled 
with grand enthusiasm to honor the martyrs, the Pope it is said, 
retired to the chapel and prayed for three days, and the enraged 
clerical authorities issued a furious circular of which the following 
scandalous passage is a sample. 

“The scandal about to be perpetrated j in Rome wounds and vexes 
every Christian soul. Bands of miscreants, bearing the black livery 
9 € 
of Christianity. With impious eagerness they applaud the erection 
of a monument which, in this city of Rome will be a permanent in- 
sult to God, to Christ, and to his vicar on earth. The mind shudders 
at the horrible idea; but if the hearts of the faithful are pierced 
with grief, how much more profound and dolorous must be the grief 
of the common father of the faithful—the Sovereign Pontiff Leo 
XI.” The Austrian emperor wrote a sympathizing letter to the 
Pope; the bishop of Linz ordered prayers to be said ‘in expiation of 
the outrage,” and the clerical Vaterland denounced the inauguration 
as scandalous and as a fete worthy of the devil. 

The .only construction we can put upon this is that the Italian 
church still sanctions the burning of Bruno! 
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What the Enlightened Demand of the Apedical Profession. 


To establish a creed beyond which it shall be disreputable and 
dangerous to advance, is not in America, within the power of Pope, 
King, or Parliament, nor has this arbitrary power been transmitted 
rightfully to any organized body. The Roman church may attempt 
to dictate, but has no power to enforce its decrees. The Protestant 
church may resolve and fulminate, but scientists go right on as if 
‘unconscious of its power. The universities may establish fashions in 
opinion or philosophy, but independent thinkers cannot be sup- 
pressed. en 

But although arbitrary power does not exist, the arbitrary spirit 
that would tyrannize if it could, still exists evén in the freest coun- 
tries, and that arbitrary spirit finds its lodgment in all strong corpor- 
ations and societies. The medical profession of this country borrowed 
its organization and ethics from the old world, and by means of its 
colleges and societies it has organized the despotic principle as effic- 
iently as it can be done in a republic. The words empirical, charlatan, 
quackery, and unprofessional are flourished as a tomahawk over the 
heads of physicians to terrify them into abject submission to whatever 
the colleges prescribe as creed or code. Those words freely applied 
to whatever the colleges disapprove, have the effect of the savage 
Tanoo. ‘They signify something to be shunned and suppressed, and 
they are freely applied to all independent investigations that would 
lead to a purer and truer science than all the colleges know. They 
have been freely applied to all who have dared to reject the lancet 
fifty years ago, and to deny the supremacy of mercurials as the chief 
agency of medical practice. 3 

Although the college authority no longer enforces universal bleed- 
ing and universal mercurialization, the collegiate power is just as in- 
fallible to-day in its most recent dicta, as when it compelled submission 
to the laneet, and refused water to the agonized patient in fever. 
Dogmas change from year to year but are always infallible. 

Hence it is that orthodox or fashionable medical colleges are so far 
behind the higher intelligence of the age, that with all their learning © 
they have largely lost the confidence of the people, and have by their 
abuses originated in many minds an intense prejudice against the use 
of medicines. } 

The effort to sustain the infallibility of college faculties, and 
restrain the progress of medical science within the range of their 
limited knowledge, has had so paralyzing an effect, as to keep the 
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colleges and their graduates profoundly ignorant of the most impor- 
tant discoveries of independent minds for so long a time, that it may 
even be questioned to-day whether the value of all the colleges teach 
is not surpassed by the value of what they do not teach but ignore 
and. proscribe. 

Omitting the science of anatomy and operative surgery, which are 
the common and undisputed knowledge of all followers of the heal- 
ing art, and looking only to those things concerning which different 
opinions may exist, the actual measures for the relief of disease, and 
the philosophy that should guide their administration, there is no 
department of the healing art in which independent practitioners and 
original inquirers have not introduced material changes which author- 
ize the abandonment of what the old collegians teach. Nevertheless, 
the old teaching goes right on, the discoveries and improvements are 
ignored, the pupils are kept in ignorance of their value, and generally 
in ignorance of their existence. Thus are the old colleges devoted 
equally to science and to nescience, to knowledge and to ignorance ; 
and to prevent the intrusion of beneficial knowledge, students who 
are suspected of contamination from associating with Itberal pre- 
ceptors are excluded, and those who manifest independence of 
thought find difficulties in graduation. The monotony of orthodoxy 
is maintained in the eollege, and the same monotony enforced as far 
as possible in professional life, by the words ‘“ unprofessional” and 
‘“‘quackery’’ attached as labels to all really progressive doctrine, to 
show that it must be avoided ; and even statistics are discredited and 
sneered at, because statistics always tell against the old theories. 

Forty-four years ago, the writer recognizing everywhere a profes- 
sional despotism which enforced a most destructive system of practice, 
now mainly abandoned, united with other resolute Americans in de- 
manding freedom from all creeds and authority — freedom to follow 
the dictates of science and experience. There was a fierce and consol- 
idated opposition to this movement (which assumed the modest title 
of Eclectic, to signify its independence), but the Eclectic Medical 
Institute was established at Cincinnati successfully, surpassing all 
the other schools, its attendance being greater than that of the three 
other colleges. 

This was the first great step of progress — the assertion of individ- 
ual freedom — medical Protestantism — and in that school we wel- 
comed for the first time the advent of women into professional ranks. 
We asserted the honorable right of homceopathic physicians to recog- 
‘nition and codperation, giving them a hearing in our own halls, 
and asserted the existence of a grand philosophy of the healing art, | 
derived from the study of the brain, which was imparted in my own 
lectures. 

The Eclectic movement still advances —a great Aerie move- 
ment, which is destined in the future to bring all enlightened physi- 
cians to its liberal standard of principles. The teachings of my 
successors to-day in that college embody a remarkably successful 
scientific and progressive system, the result of American experience. 
Simultaneous with this radical American movement, was the 
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European rebellion of Hahnemann against collegiate authority, 
advancing a new therapeutics, but not placing the same emphasis 
upon the doctrine of professional liberty, which was conspicuous in 
the Eclectic reform. Hahnemann made a more careful and original 
investigation of the nature of remedies, and attained results which 
though often demonstrated in private and in hospital practice, have 
never been honestly recognized in the old colleges. Never has either the 
Homeopathic or the Eclectic system of practice received the courteous 
attention or the honest investigation which was due to elaborate and 
laborious scientific investigations, prosecuted in a spirit of benevolent 
energy and manly freedom. The accumulated experience of thousands 
of competent scientific observers through more than half a century, 
has been tossed aside contemptuously by medical professors who have 
themselves made no investigation of the new scientific truths, but 
simply transmitted the dogmas of older professors, as a Catholic priest 
transmits his ceremonials. 

The reader will now perceive the justice of the remark that the old 
colleges exclude more therapeutic science than what they cultivate. 
We do not mean by therapeutic science, the chemical and anatomi- 
cal knowledge which is at the foundation of therapeutics, but the 
vast systems of medical treatment which guide the practitioner. Hither 
the Eclectic or the Hceomopathic system could be substituted for 
what the old colleges teach, and would fill the entire space with 
immense improvement. 

An enlightened sentiment demands that every medical college — 
should investigate, understand, and teach all therapeutic science that 
has been successfully established among the people by experience. 
The world-wide fame of the Homceopathic and Eclectic systems, their 
ample illustration in the works of their leading physicians, and their 
ample endorsement by popular approval, as well as the records of hos- 
pitals, render their contemptuous treatment by the old colleges utterly 
unpardonable, and if such corporations were liable to prosecution 
for the abuse of these teachings, their charters might be justly forfeited. 
Equally offensive has been the contemptuous neglect and continued 
hostility in reference to the facts of animal magnetism, the demon- 
strations of clairvoyance, and healing of diseases in which the faculty 
had failed by the untaught possessors of healing vital force. If those 
results had followed from the use of any chemical drug, that drug 
would have been immediately celebrated and brought into use, but 
coming from a tabooed department of knowledge, they have been 
misrepresented, denied, and concealed. We demand that no depart- 
ment of knowledge shall be assailed by collegiate hostility. 

The future will make still larger demands upon the colleges for 
progressive liberality, for greater changes than the Eclectic and 
Homeopathic are coming. ‘The foundations of medical science lie in 
Biology, —the science of life — resident in the nervous system, and 
centred in the brain. Up to the presént time medicine has been 
denounced as not being a science, because its deep foundations have 
never been explored. The charge was unjust, for a science cannot 
be deprived of its honorable title because it is incomplete. ‘There 
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was astronomical science of great extent before the Copernican system 
appeared, and medicine was an imperfect science even before the dis- 
covery of Harvey, as it is a more advanced science to-day without a 
definite knowledge of the master organ of the human constitution, 
the brain, the’ knowledge of which is more important by far, than a 
knowledge of the function of the heart. 

The foundation of all life is in the nervous system, of which the 
brain is the emporium, and when this foundation is reached, the 
ee of medical science may be builded higher and wider than 

efore. 

The discovery of the functions of the brain in 1841-42 constitutes 
wm posse a revolution of all medical philosophy. | It is not only a vast 
enlargement of physiology and pathology but a prolific source of 
new methods of practice and new methods of diagnosis. 

The psychometric diagnosis derived from the new anthropology is 
destined to remove the greatest discredit of the medical art, its 
blundering fallibility in diagnosis, and this alone might be regarded 
as a greater innovation than either the Eclectic or Homepathic system, 
for it not only brings immediate success in practice, but carries with 
it the promise of indefinite and endless future progress. The 
psychometric method in its facile operation not only surpasses the 
revelations of a hundred thousand laborious and horrid autopsies but 
forbids innumerable autopsies by securing the successful treatment 
of mysterious cases that have baffled medical skill. 

Medical practice, diagnosis and pathology will advance in the 
light of Psychometry, with a rapidity heretofore unlooked for, and 
as Psychometry is competent to reveal with rapidity the properties of 
all medicines, its practical application will even surpass in conse- 
quence of its easy facility, the very elaborate results of the method 
of Hahnemann. 

Moreover in the science of SARCOGNoMY, Physiology has a new 
birth, and a foundation is laid for methods of practice which have 
so wide an application that’ in warm climates the student of THERA- 
PEUTIC SARCOGNOMY armed with new methods of treatment may find 
these new methods to largely supersede all that has been accumu- 
lated in twenty centuries of medical experience... Such is the opinion 
of the students of THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY at present in the in- 
fancy of its introduction. 

Is it not clear therefore, that the new era of Anthropology which 
introduces a new Biology, a new medical philosophy, a new diagnosis, 
and an unlimited command of the materia medica to rectify what we 
have, and to rapidly enlarge our resources, will make a greater 
change in the philosophy and the practical aspect of medical science 
than anything that has ever occurred in medical history. 

Against all this the existing medical colleges which will not inves- 
tigate and will not tolerate the investigations of others stand as an 
immovable barrier, as the Roman Catholic Church once stood, a 
barrier against the approach of astronomy, or as the French Academy 
for a brief time stood against the discovery of Harvey. ‘They repre- 
sent the snows of winter lingering in spring to keep down the vege- 
tation that the sunshine is calling forth. 
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Enlightened sentiment demands, that they shall either perform 
their duty or make room for those who will, that colleges shall culti- 
vate instead of repressing progressive science, that they shall recog- 
nize the cures made by the hundred thousand all over the world 
instead of closing their eyes and inflaming their jealousy, that they 
shall promptly introduce into their curriculum all valuable knowledge 
that has been demonstrated, and not abandon the richest treasures 
of science to the care of the unprofessional public, the druggists and 
the amateur practitioners, the benevolent individuals who cherish 
from benevolence the sciences which the pledged teachers of science 
have shamefully abandoned. 

This is what the enlightened public demand from the self-satisfied 
and narrow-minded gentlemen who standing intrenched in corporate 
power and wealthy endowment feel that they are not responsible to 
the opinions of the enlightened. Will they respond? will they ex- 
tend courtesy or justice to those they have ostracised, those whom the 
National Medical Association is eager to crush? As well might we 
expect a hereditary oligarchy to yield to the demands of a democracy, 
or the Vatican to recognize the principles of religious liberty. 
Scornful silence is their uniform response to the demand of enlight- 
ened minds. The old colleges cannot be reformed in themselves. 
The only relief of the people is to supersede them by new organiza- 
tions as Romanism has been superseded by Protestantism, for un- 
bending intolerance is the unwritten law of their existence, and they 
may starve or die before they will surrender. 

The demand of the enlightened cannot be met. by any collegiate 
reform. The American Eclectic revolution could not have been in- 
itiated in any existing college, nor could the labors of Hahnemann 
have had any collegiate recognition. 

Reform must come from the enlightened people and enlightened 
teachers who have been accustomed to exploring nature without 
fear. The discoverer, the pioneer in thought must organize the 
movement for collegiate expression and propagation. 

The anthropological revolution in the healing art. which in embry-_ 
onic form existed in the Eclectic movement when I stood at the head 
of the college must now be fully organized for practical service and 
propagation in the college which has long been my ideal and which I 
hope to see in Boston. The able services already pledged to this 
movement give promise of success, but there is still room for men of 
ability, liberality and enthusiasm to give their services to the em- 
bodiment of the highest science of the age and from such I shall 
ever be pleased to hear. 





Wallace on Evolution. 


THE eminent spiritualist, Alfred Russell Wallace, has just pub- 
lished a work which receives the following fair and respectful notice 
in the New York Sun : — 

“The most important contribution to the study of the origin of 
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species and the evolution of man which has been published since 
Darwin’s death is now offered us in “ Darwinism,’ by Alfred R. 
Wallace (Macmillans). It is well known that Mr. Wallace may 
fairly claim to have discovered, simultaneously with Darwin, the orig- 
ination of species through the process of natural selection. It is 
equally well known that he dissents from Darwin’s view of the influ- 
ence exercised by sexual selection, and that he also declines to accept 
the Darwinian doctrine that man’s moral and intellectual faculties 
have been derived from rudiments in the lower animals, in the same 
manner and by the action of the same general laws as his physical 
structure has been derived. The ostensible purpose of the present 
book is to set forth in the hght of the evidence and criticism accumu- 
lated since the propounding of Darwin’s theory the grounds of Mr. 
Wallace’s agreement and disagreement with his fellow naturalist. 
But the author’s real and most interesting purpose is to show that 
the theory which attributes to man a spiritual nature is not inconsis- | 
tent with the theory of evolution. 

Darwin himself never, marshalled more lucidly or with so much 
conciseness the proofs that the origin of species is due to descent. 
with modification through the action of natural selection. Nor has 
any scientist more fully and explicitly accepted Darwin’s conclusion 
as to the essential identity of man’s bodily structure with that of the 
higher mammalia and his descent from some ancestral form common 
to man and the Anthropoid apes. To Mr. Wallace the evidence of 
such descent appears overwhelming and conclusive. He admits too, 
at least provisionally, as to the cause and method of such descent 
and modification, that the laws of variation and natural selection, 
acting through the struggle for existence, and the continual need of 
more perfect adaptation to the physical and biological environments, 
may have brought about first that perfection of bodily structure in 
which man is so far above all other animals, and in co-ordination with 
it the larger and more developed. brain, by means of which he has 
been able to utilize that structure in the more and more complete 
subjection of the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms. He 
acknowledges, with regard to the geological antiquity of the human 
race, that the origin of the species, Homo sapiens, may in accordance 
with the evidence, actual or reasonably expected, be pushed back as 
far as the Miocene period. He would, moreover, fix the birthplace 
and cradle of the species in the enormous plateaux of Central Asia, 
which stretch from Persia across Thibet and’ Siberia to Manchuria. 
He would thus account for the failure to discover as yet the traces 
of the missing links in the chain of development or even unmistak- 
able traces of man’s existence in Tertiary times, because no part of 
the world has been so entirely unexplored by the geologist as the 
great Central Asian plain. It also follows from this assumption as to 
birthplace that the Mongolian is the original type of man, and that © 
the black and white types arose from the primeval migrations into — 
southwest Africa and northwest Europe. 

To account, however, for the bodily structure of man was only a 
part of the work which Darwin attempted to accomplish. He also 
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essayed to derive the moral nature and mental faculties of man by 
gradual modification and development from the lower animals. Mr. 
Wallace states with the utmost clearness and fairness Darwin’s argu- 
ments upon this point. What Darwin undertook to show was, first, 
that the rudiments of most, if not of all, the mental and moral facul- 
ties of man can be detected in some animals, and, secondly, that in 
the lowest savages many of these faculties are very little advanced 
from the condition in which they appear in the higher animals. 
Thus, according to Darwin, there is really no gap to be bridged over. 
The continuity between the higher animals and the higher races of 
men is, as a matter of fact, unbroken and unmistakable. 

From this conception of the origin of man’s moral and higher in- 
tellectual nature, Mr. Wallace utterly dissents. He begins by point- 
ing out that.to prove continuity and the progressive development of 
the intellectual and moral faculties from animals to man is not the 
same as proving that these faculties have been developed by natural 
selection. Yet to prove this last proposition is absolutely essential 
to the support of Darwin’s theory. It does not follow, because man’s | 
physical structure has been developed from an animal form by nat- 
ural selection, that his mental nature also, even though developed 
pari passu with it, has been developed by the same causes only. 
Some extra agency may have intervened at a particular stage of evo- 
lution. The hypothesis that some new agency has intervened is sus- 
tained by a physical analogy. Up to comparatively recent times it 
was supposed that all the modelling of the earth’s surface, not directly 
due to volcanic action, was attributable to upheaval and depression of 
land, combined with subaerial or marine denudation. It is now 
known that, although the action of these agencies has been continu- 
ous, yet at a certain period glacial action was superadded, and to this 
agency many phenomena must be ascribed. It is not, therefore, to 
be assumed, without proof or against independent evidence, that the. 
later stages of an apparently continuous development are necessarily 
due to exclusively the same causes as the earlier stages. 

Having thus endeavored to clear the way, Mr. Wallace undertakes 
to produce evidence against Darwin’s explanation of the origin of 
man’s intellectual and moral faculties. He tries, in other words, to 
show that certain definite portions of man’s mental and moral nature 
could not have been developed by variation and natural selection 
alone, and that, therefore, some other influence, law, or agency is 
needed to account for them. . He proceeds to examine, in turn, the 
mathematical, musical, and artistic faculties, and he certainly succeeds 
in demonstrating that their successive stages of improvement bear 
no relation to the life or death of their possessors; no relation to 
the struggles of tribe with tribe, or nation with nation; no relation 
to the ultimate survival of one race and the extinction of another. 
But if this be so, the evolution of these faculties is inexplicable by 
the Darwinian theory of natural selection, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are, first, that only variations useful to the individual or the 
species are preserved in the struggle for life; second, that no creature 
can be improved beyond its necessities for the time being; third, 
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that the law is of the utmost rigor, and works by life and death, and 
by the survival of the fittest. 

Mr. Wallace goes on to advance a second independent proof that 
the mathematical, musical, and artistic faculties have not been de- 
veloped under the law of natural selection. From the nature of that 
law it follows that the amount of variation among the individuals of 
a species (with regard to a particular useful quality) is small. It is 


_, found to be about one-fifth or one-sixth of the mean value. That is, 


if the mean value were represented by one hundred, the variations 
would range from eighty to one hundred and twenty. Wit’: the 
mathematical, musical, and artistic faculties of civilized man the case 
is very different. As to the mathematical faculty, for instance, 
fewer, probably, than one ina hundred really possess it, and the vari- 
ation in the faculty itself between a first-class mathematician and or- 
dinary people cannot be estimated at less than a hundred and perhaps 
a thousand fold. Again, the variations in the amount of artistic 
faculty are at least filty or a hundred fold, and the special faculty of 
the great musical composer must be regarded as many hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of times greater than that of the ordinary unmusi 
cal person. There are other faculties whose development cannot be 
attributed to natural selection, and with regard to which the amount 
of variation immeasurably exceeds that observed in the obviously 
useful qualities. Among these Mr. Wallace mentions the metaphys- 
ical faculty, of which savages possess no appreciable rudiment, and 
the faculty for wit and humor, which is almost unknown among the 
lower races of mankind. | 
Here, then, the author has brought forward several characteristics 
of civilized man, each of which he insists is totally inconsistent with 
any action of the Darwinian law of natural selection in their evolu- 
‘tion. His deduction is that such special faculties point to the exist- 
ence in man of something which he has not derived from his animal 
progenitors — something which the author would describe as being 
of a spiritual essence or nature, capable of progressive development 
under favorable conditions. But how does Mr. Wallace answer the 
objection that the admitted continuity of man’s progress from the 
brute does not admit of the introduction of new causes, and that we 
have no evidence of the sudden change of nature which such intro- 
duction would bring about? His answer is that, as his reference to 
glacial action has shown, it is a fallacy to assume that. new causes 
necessarily involve any breach of continuity or any abrupt change. 
He contends, moreover, that there are at least three stages in the de- 
velopment of the organic world when some new cause or power must 
have come into action. ‘The first stage is the change from inorganic 
to organic, when the earliest vegetable cell, or the living protoplasm 
out of which it arose, first appeared. Here Mr. Wallace sees indica- 
tions of a new power at work, which he would term vitality, since it 
gives to certain forms of matter all those characters and properties 
which constitute life. The next stege is the introduction. of sensa- 
tion or consciousness, constituting the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Here we have the cer- 
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tainty that something new has arisen, a being whose nascent con- 
sciousness has gone on increasing in power and definiteness till it has 
culminated in the higher animals. To Mr. Wallace’s mind there is 
no satisfaction in the verbal explanation that animal life is the result 
of the molecular forces of the protoplasm. 

The third stage in the development of the organic world, where, 
aceording to Mr. Wallace, some new cause or power must necessarily 
have intervened, is the emergence in man of a number of the char- 
acteristic and noble faculties which raise him furthest above the 
brutes and open up possibilities of almost indefinite advancement. 
It is these faculties which, as we have seen, could not, in Mr. Wal- 
lace’s opinion, have been evolved by means of the same laws which 
have determined the progressive evolution of the world in general, 
and of man’s physical organism in particular. 

What, now, is Mr. Wallace’s conclusion? It is that these three 
distinct stages of progress from the inorganic world of matter and 
motion up to man point clearly to an unseen universe — to a world 
of spirit to which the world of matter is altogether subordinate. 
This conclusion involves no necessary infraction of the law of contin- 
uity in physical or mental evolution. It involves simply the assump- 
tion — indispensable to explain the existence of faculties not to be 
accounted for by natural selection — that at the several stages of pro- 
eress mentioned a change in essential nature took place, due, probably 
to causes of a higher order than those of the material universe — a 
change none the less 1eal because imperceptible at the point of origin, 
like the change of a curve in which a body is moving when the appli- 
cation of a new force causes a slight deflection. Mr. Wallace, in 
fine, has arrived at the conviction that there are indeed more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our new evolutionary 
philosophy, and that the Darwinian theory, even when carried to its 
extreme logical outcome, not only does not oppose, but decidedly 
supports, a belief in the spiritual nature of man.” 

Notwithstanding the conjoint authority of Wallace and Darwin, I 
cannot realize that there is sufficient evidence of the origin of species 
by physical causes alone. In Therapeutic Sarcognomy I have fully 
shown that life comes from the spiritual, not the material world. 

That spiritual fountain of life has not yet been investigated by 
scientists. They would ignore it entirely, and in doing so run into 
extreme absurdities, as I have shown. Mr. Wallace takes a step in 
advance by admitting a spiritual influx of hfe and consciousness in 
three epochs, leaving all the rest to physical evolution. To me his 
admission appears insufficient, and physical evolution, although it pre- 
serves, modifies, and adapts, is not sustained yet by observation, as the 
sole source of species, since the mzllions of missing links which must 
have existed if this doctrine were true have not been found. Bald, 
dogmatic assertion is no substitute for facts, and the facts are not yet 
produced. 

Darwin’s long and laborious study of facts to sustain his hypoth- 
esis impressed his mind unduly with their force and encouraged him 
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finally to say at the end of his “Origin of Species,” “I should infer 
from analogy that probably all the organic beings which have ever 
lived on. this earth have descended from some one primordial form 
into which life was first breathed.” 

This is a lame conclusion, for he should have carried out the 
theory and dispensed with any spiritual influx of life as rigid mate- 
rialists do. But it was extravagant enough to suppose that man 
could be a descendant from a worm or insect. 

He candidly states the objections to his theory as follows: “ As 
on the theory of natural selection an interminable number of inter- 
mediate forms must have existed, linking together all the species in 
each group by gradations as fine as our present varieties, it may be 
asked, why do we not see these linking forms all around us? Why 
are not all organic beings blended together in an inextricable chaos ? 

. . On this doctrine of the extermination of an infinitude of connect- 
ing links between the living and extinct inhabitants of the world, 
and at each successive period between the extinct and still older 
species, why is not every geological formation charged with such 
links? Why does not every collection of fossil remains afford plain 
evidence of the gradation and mutation of the forms of life? We 
meet with no such evidence, and this is the most obvious and for- 
cible of the many objections which may be urged against my theory. 
Why do we not find great piles of strata beneath the Silurian sys- 
tem, stored with the remains of the progenitors of the Silurian 
groups of fossils? For certainly on my theory such strata must 
somewhere have been deposited at these ancient and utterly un- 
known epochs in the world’s history. I can answer these questions 
and grave objections only on the supposition that the geologieal 
record is far more imperfect than most geologists believe... . 
That the geological record is imperfect all will admit, but that it 
is imperfect to the degree which I require few will be inclined to 
admit.” . 

Very true, but why should we reject the testimony of the very ex- 
tensive record that we have, upon the blind assumption that there 
may be another record which has not been found? Hypotheses 
should not be used to overthrow facts. 

The arguments and probabilities by which he endeavors to over- 
throw the testimony of the rocks show only a possibility in behalf of 
his theory —a possibility which differs widely from certainty, and 
which would not have been so widely accepted by screntists, but for 
the fact that a rigid materialism pervades the ranks of scientists, and 
produces an urgent need for something to give it support. Darwin- 
ism supplied that need. It was not in advance of the spirit of the 
age, and therefore it was successful. A doctrine far in advance of 
the spirit of the age has no cotemporary success, however well it may 
be demonstrated. In the present stage of philosophic thought the 
popularity of Darwinism is an argument against.it. It is due to the 
fact that Darwinism is very attractive to superficial and dogmatic 
thinkers, because it solves in an easy, off-hand way problems which 
are beyond the present grasp of science. 
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A writer in the Boston Herald says that “the most persistent op- 
position to the theory of natural selection has hitherto come from 
men of science/in America, and it is not difficult to imagine the 
position which will be taken in regard to Mr. Wallace’s ‘proofs 
of variation.’ ‘ Very well,” it will be said, “but of what kind 
are your variations? Are we to understand that by mere changes 
in the size of organs you can in the course of time totally alter 
the whole character of an animal? What would be said of a pro- 
posal to turn a pocket barometer into a watch, or a chair into a 
barrel organ by merely varying the size of the parts? What is 
needed for the ascent of organisms and the development of species 
is not variations of size, but variations of structural character. It 
is in its inability to show or account for these that Darwinism 
fails.” 

Mr. Wallace has retained his hold on the scientific class by 
yielding largely to Darwinism and is thus enabled to secure their 
respectful attention to a spiritual doctrine by advancing its claims 
in a very modest way —merely claiming some higher power than 
the physical for the beginning of vegetable life, the origin of animal 
life and the development of the higher faculties of man. If he 
had spoken more fully and freely of the spiritual universe he 
would have found the scientists generally disposed to ignore his 
labors. ‘ 
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Che Power of Hypnotism. 


THE mesmeric or magnetic power under the new name of Hypnot- 
ism is undergoing careful experiments, which are no longer thrust 
aside as incredible. Dr. Carl du Prel has published a pamphlet on this 
subject in which the psychic power over organic life had some good 
illustrations. 

“Asan example he cites an experiment made by Prof. Krafft- 
Ebiny, of Gray, in the presence of Prof. Lipp. The subject being 
in the 2nd hypnotic stage, a letter cut out of zinc was pressed upon 
the back and an order given that upon that place a blood-red spot 
should appear on the next day. ‘The neck and back of the subject 
were carefully bandaged and sealed, to avoid their being tampered 
with. At the appointed time the seals were removed by the Pro- 
fessor in the presence of a number of medical men, and the ex- 
pected wound found, which is described in detail, and was carefully 
watched and noted until healed and the skin formed. : 

“Several other experiments in the formation of artificial wounds 
have been made with a like result. 

‘What conclusion is to be drawn from these experiments? In 
the first place, clearly, that here there can be no question of the vol- 
untary domination of the organic functions of the subject by the 
operator. Magic cannot be attributed to him. His will is only 
the remote cause —only indirectly interested in the result. He 
only awakes in the subject the idea of a commanded organic 
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change; but the real working agent can only be the will of the 
subject, aroused by the implanted idea, and also the unconscious 
will; for the organic changes are beyond the power of the con- 
scious will. 

‘Now if the hypnotiser can influence and guide in a given 
direction the organising capacity of the transcendental subject, he 
can, without doubt, influence the remaining transcendental capaci- 
ties of the soul and impart to them an absolute direction. 

“Having arrived at this conclusion, Dr. Prel proceeds to experi- 
ment upon the medium, Lina, who is also clairvoyant —this being 
a necessary condition. The medium is put to sleep and ordered, 
in her ordinary sleep of the following night, to dream of a certain 
person, to remember the dream, and to relate it the next day. 
The experiment succeeded entirely. Lina dreams all night of 
the person mentioned, greatly to her surprise, and relates the 
dream circumstantially the next day. 

“This experiment proves the possibility of such post-hypnotic 
commands; but it is probably a condition precedent that the 
medium should be inclined to somnambulism, as was the case 
with this one. | 

“As opportunities for further experiments in this direction 
were wanting, Dr. Prel tried another form. He wrete an order 
that Lina should retain in her memory, repeat and translate certain 
Latin and Greek words which should be read to her during hypnotic 
sleep. Two trials of this were made; the first failed, because the 
operator departed so far from the intention of Dr. Prel as only to 
think the words instead of speaking them. The medium was inat- 


5S 
tentive, laughing and talked, and so there was no result. 


‘© A week later, the attempt was renewed, and the words read 
aloud. After the reading, the medium was awakened, and was, as 
usual, quite unconscious of what had taken place; a meal was eaten, 
different topics of conversation introduced, and only after a lapse of 
some time did the examination begin. The Doctor read, quite ir- 
regularly, the German words, when to the surprise of the experi- 
menters and to her own extreme astonishment, the medium gave the 
Latin and Greek translations of seventeen of the words; of the 
other 15, some she knew nothing of, others only the first syllable, 
and these she had refused to listen to, as had been shown by her im- 
patient gestures.’ 

Such experiments as the foregoing illustrate the facility with 
which spiritual phenomena may be modified or controlled by the strong 
will of parties engaged in them. They also show how the miracul- 
ous cures of which so many have been published recently may be 
produced in passively receptive subjects. 

The wonderful power of the vital nervaura was admirably illustrat- 
ed by Dr. A. Mueller in the Australasian Medical Journal of March 
last. Dr. M. is said to have discovered an antidote for snake- 
poison in liquor strychnie, but has sufficient hberality to recognize 
another antidote in the following letter to the Australasian Medical 
Journal. 
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SNAKE-POISON, \ 


Srr,— Under the above heading, in your issue of last January, 
John Reid, M.A., M.D., presents in the shape of some old facts what 
is apparently intended as a sort of conundrum for the readers of the 
Gazette. As the letter appears to have been written with the object 
of eliciting comments, and as Dr. Reid does not attempt to solve 
the problem he submits, I will, with your kind permission try to do 
so. On the experiments he relates with Cobra poison on dogs, it is 
unnecessary to dwell. If their object was to demonstrate afresh the 
well-known fatal effects of this poison, they were, though quite un- 
necessary, certainly very successful; for all the unfortunate canines 
were speedily despatched. Side by side with these experiments, Dr. 
Reid cites from Sir John Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs the case of a 
gardener bitten by a Cobra and rescued, when apparently on the 
point of death, by a fakir who for three hours prayed over him, and 
waved a dagger over the expiring man’s head. If this case was the 
only one of the kind on record, we might well hestitate to believe 
in its actual occurrence; but I recollect, and others have related, 
similar ones, and it is undeniable, that snake-bite is occasionally 
cured in India by such apparently “miraculous” means. Science, 
however, knows no miracles. If we believe it is done, the task 
devolves on us of explaining how it is done, and what “virtue” 
there is in prayers and the mere waving of a dagger over a man’s 
head. To assume, as Dr. Reid implies, that such cases would have 
terminated favourably if entirely left to themselves, is merely shirk- 
ing the task. To accomplish it we must first define the exact 
pathological condition of a person dying from snake-bite, and then 
ascertain by what mysterious power these fakirs are able to turn the 
tide of death in such cases. I have already shown conclusively in 
these columns and elsewhere, that snake-poison causes torpor and 
paralysis of motor-nerve centres, and that this action is purely dyn- 
amic force, but not tissue-destroying. ‘To the next question that sug- 
gests itself, whether there is at the disposal of these fakirs or of any 
human being a force or power capable of rousing the torpid nerve 
cells into action, a decidedly affirmative answer may be given, So- 
called “exact” science has until very lately ignored the existence of 
this force, and I should not have ventured to mention it even in 
your columns if modern psychological research, both in Europe 
and America, had not at last enforced a tardy recognition of its ex- 
istence, thus opening up vast fields of research hitherto not dreamt 
of in our materialistic philosophy. Thousands of years before our 
Christian era, it was known to our Aryan ancestors under the Sanskrit 
name of akasa, or the life-principle, the life-giving fluid or medium ; 
and early in this century Baron von Reichenbach demonstrated its 
existence by a series of most interesting experiments. In a room 
from which the faintest ray of light had been excluded, his sensitives 
or clairvoyants described it as issuing from the tips ‘of his fingers 
and from his eyes in the form of bluish or yellowish flame-like eman- 
ations, and as enveloping his body in a cloud or aura of the same 
eolour. These emanations were further described as differing both 
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in colour and intensity with different individuals introduced into the 
room. Von Reichenbach also ascertained from these sensitives that 
emanations similar in appearance were issuing constantly from mag- 
nets he presented before them; hence the name of vital or animal 
magnetism has been given to this force, although Reichenbach him- 
self proposed to call it “Od,” a name occuring in ancient books of 
the Cabala. To this force, which numberless experiments have 
proven to be communicable without contact, the recovery in the case 
of snake-bite cited by Dr. Reid must be ascribed. In paralysis not re- 
sulting from organic disease and structural change of the nerve-tissue, 
it is now under the name of massage a recognised and effective 
remedial agent; but this coarse method of employing it is typical 
of the imperfect and merely rudimentary knowledge we possess of 
its vast potencies that will, no doubt, cause it hereafter to become 
one of the most powerful means of alleviating and curing disease 
in the hands of the skillful physician when he has become a true 
healer. By concentrating in the act of prayer all his mental energy 
and will power on the object he had in view, and mechanically by 
waving his dagger over the dying gardener’s head, Lullabhy, the op- 
erator in the case referred to, threw his own “akasa”’ into the man’s 
body, and caused the torpid nerve-cells to resume their proper fune- 
tion in the same way, but only more slowly and less surely than a 
few hypodermic injections of Liq. Stryehniz would have done. In 
conclusion, Dr. Reid must excuse my expressing dissent from him, 

when he writes: “If this, (namely recovery) is the natural course 
of snake-bite (without stimulants, &c.), it bears out Travers, when 
he says, ‘that sleep will kill where alchohol destroys.” My own 
experience has forced on me the conclusion that the natural course 
of snake-bite invariably is death, if the poison is absorbed in ordin- 
ary quantity, and not checked and counteracted. The 24,000 victims 
of it last year, in India, according to official.records, are also a ter- 
vible proof in point. In the quotation from Travers surely the word 
‘save or restore,” should stand for kill, as the man was restored dur- 
ing, or as Dr. Reid seems to-imply, by his sleep, as the words other- 
wise do not apply at all. Finally as to alcoholic stimulants in 
shake-bite, I quite agree with Dr. Reid. They are useless in small 
quantities; worse than useless in large ones; and I never administ- 
er them except in the stage of recovery, and then very moderately. 

Yours truly, 
; A. MUELLER, M.D. 
Yackandandab, Victoria, Feb. 1889. 


DEMONSTRATIVE EXPERIMENTS. 


Last January the Psychological society of Munich held a seance 
with about 500 attendants, from scientific and social circles. Baron 
von Schrenck-Notzing read a paper on the “ Present position of scien- 
tific investigation in regard to Hypnotism and’suggestion,” followed by 
an hour and a half of experimental demonstrations, said to have been 
brilliantly successful, even pleasing the Professors and physicians 
present. There were eight subjects, ene of them the Baron von 
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Poyssl made a great display of dramatic power in the hypnotic 

state. The physicians present engaged in testing and demonstrating 

the reality of the hypnotic state. Such experiments as these are 

stepping stones to enable the profession to advance into that vast 

realm of science which they have ignored into which the JoURNAL 
OF MAN has sought to lead them. 
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Co-operation of the Fnbisible World, 


GEORGE CARPENTER, M.D., of South Bend, Indiana gives in the 
Better Way of July 27th, the following interesting statements: 

In 1848 I was travelling westward on the prairie west of Beloit, 
Wis., (about four hundred miles from my home in Ohio) in company 
with a friend in search of a place to practice medicine. I had left a 
young wife in care gf my uncle—an old experienced physician — 
in good health and without care or anxiety. We were within one 
day’s drive of our objective point, Galena, Ill.,when at midday, 
while driving listlessly along with nothing, not even a tree or a 
shrub to attract my attention, I was caused to stop my team and a 
voice hardly audible to me said, “Go home your wife is sick and 
they think she is dying.” I said to my companion, “I must go home ; 
Phila is sick.” We turned around and retraced our steps. 

On arriving home I found_my wife sick nigh unto death, and call- 
ing forme. I learned that at the time I heard the call, the day and 
hour, the friends thought her dying. The probabilities were that 
‘she could not survive another day, when I arrived home. She re- 
covered speedily. By all who know of the facts my call home was. 
thought wonderful. 7 

I explained it on the principles of mesmerism, not knowing any- 
thing of spiritual communication at that time. ; ; 

During the winter of 1852, I was attending the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, and was relating some of my experiences 
to a lawyer from Syracuse, N. Y., who requested of me the privilege 
of investigating the phenomena if any occurred, of the occult force, 
attending me at times. I stated to him I expected to be notified 
from my home in Ohio of any occurrence that ‘might be of import- 
ance, and would give him notice of any communications from there 
in time to prove its truth or falsity. ; 

A few days thereafter when I came from my room, I\said to Mr. — 
Avery: “I have received word from home this morning. My little 
daughter is sick and my wife has sent for my uncle five miles away, 
and I shall receive a letter this evening to that effect.” By his re- 
quest a committee was appointed to await upon me through the 
day and not let me out of sight a moment till after the mail should 
be received. These thitgs were known to the professors and class, 
and talked much of. .We went to the post office that evening and 
inquired if there was a letter for me. There was. I requested 
it to be delivered to my escort, and he handed it to Mr. Avery. 
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In it he read: ‘‘Mary was taken very sick in the night, and I 
have sent for uncle this morning.” 

The next morning I announced another letter on the road, in 
which it would state uncle came yesterday and pronounced the 
case measles. No danger; will not call again unless sent for. 
The same process of espionage was had through the day, and a 
letter received at evening mail and handed unopened to Mr. 
Avery for’ perusal; and in it was found the message as given in 
the morning. I and my peculiar gift became the theme of con- 
versation in the hotel and college for many days. I was a mes- 
merizer and clairvoyant, or so considered. I wish to relate one 
more little incident which occurred at the house of a stranger, the 
name at this distance is forgotten: 

Two little girls of the ages of about seven and eleven, were sitting 
around a stand —one of those old fashioned ones, square, heavy and 
solid. They held their hands on the top, and it began to move. I 
asked them to talk to it. The eldest said, “Please get up on two 
legs.” It immediately rose up. ‘Now getup on one leg again.” 
It obeyed. LIasked to have it leap off of the floor. It did so and 
fell in a broken heap on the floor, which frightened the children very 
much. I assured them, however, and promised to have the stand re- 
paired, etc. From that time for several years I was thrown out of 
opportunities for investigation of occultism, till about twenty years 
ago, when we held seances at my house, where we had many wonder- 
ful incidents of manifestation of a power that claimed to be from 
spirits of men returning to demonstrate a conscious existence beyond 
the grave. Some of them were very useful to me in my profession, 
two of which I will relate: 

I had just come in from visiting a little patient who was very sick, 
and found my wife writing with the planchette. I asked the spirit 
who he was. He said, “ Your father,” I said, ** Please give me your 
name. His reply, “ Jesse Carpenter.” “Will you give me your 
middle letter?” He did not. “ Well, if you are my father have 
you been with me on my visits to see the sick?” “Yes.” “Did I 
give the right medicine to that child?” “ No.” “What was wrong?” 
“ The opium in the powders.” ~ ‘ Will it hurt the child?” ‘No; 
but it won't be any better in the morning.” “Had I better go and 
change the treatment?” “No; they will think you vacillating and 
be frightened; let it be and correct it in your morning call.” . I did 
so and all was well. 

A few days thereafter I was called into the country to see a little 
girl in a family of one of my old patrons. I diagnosed the case to 
be a fever which was prevailing as an epidemic, and very fatal. Al- 
most all who were attacked died. We doctors were in despair over 
our lack of success in treating it. I said to the mother, ‘“ Mrs. 
Deems your daughter has the enteric fever, and if she recovers at all 
it will take several weeks.” Her reply was: ‘She is in your hands; 
do your best.” I seated myself at a table and tore some little papers 
for powders; taking my case I reached for my bottle of calomel, when 
my hand and arm were seized with convulsions so rapid I could 
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scarcely see the motions. I could not control it. I had never been 
affected thus before. I knew I was in health; then what could it 
mean? I stopped to look around to see if I had been observed, fear- 
ful that Mrs: Deems would think I was intoxicated, but she had not 
observed my behaviour. Well, thought I, I shall wait and see if you 
won't let me use my knowledge; I will use yours, so just do as you 
lease. ‘ 

My hand became steady and chose from the case two articles such 
as I had never used before for any similar case. I put up the powders 
and said: “ Mrs. Deems, you will please give one every three hours 
till I come — will be here early,” and left. Well, anxiety is scarcely 
the name for my feelings until the next day. Was early there and 
found my little patient playing in the yard — well and from that day 
on I lost no more cases of enteric fever, thanks to spirit help. 

Now twenty and more years are passed, and the angel world ‘has 
helped me to help thousands of suffering ones. And so the work 
goes on. Why should I not bea spiritualist? Iam, through and 
through. 





Cariple’s Drepticism. 


MoncureE D. Conway, in the Open Court gives the following re- 
collections of Carlyle. Speaking of Unitarianism, he said : — 


‘¢T never cared much for Unitarianism. The best. men I have 
known go that far must needs go much farther.” | 

*¢ When he was at Edinburgh, on the occasion of his installation as 
Lord Rector of the University, I was with him a good deal, and re- 
marked his restlessness under the incidental religious ceremonies. I 
can readily believe the following story of whose truth I was assured 
by a Scotch gentleman. Carlyle was invited to pass some days in a 
country-town, in Scotland, with an old college-mate. They had been 
fellow-skeptics, and many a time had between them disposed of 
Christianity. But his old friend had become rich, the leading man 
in town, and naturally a zealous supporter of the kirk. He invited 
the parsons and deacons to meet Carlyle at dinner. According to 
usage the host said grace himself; it was grace so long, unctuous, 
canting, that Carlyle could not stand it, but broke in with — ‘Oh, 
EF ——, this is damnable!’ 

“His youth had been devoted to preparation for a profession, — 
that of the Pulpit,— from which he had to turn at the moment when 
family and friends were ready to usher him with plaudits on a career 
whose splendor was prophesied by his genius. He had made des- 
perate efforts to find some way of honestly remaining in the old 
homestead of faith; but all had been in vain; and it was no doubt 
this experience which broke out in rebuke of his college comrade in 
skepticism, who had sold his soul to the village parsons and deacons 
for the fine mansion to which had visited his friend. 

“When Carlyle’s supernatural visions faded, they left him a 
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peasant, surrounded by poor and ignorant people, and without either 
capacity or taste for the career of a man of the world. 

“Scotch skepticism is generally more keen and incisive than that 
which one meets in England. In conversation Carlyle was some- 
times so bitter against Christianity that it appeared as if he felt a 
sense of personal wrong. One evening, talking of William Maccall, 
with whom John Stirling had a notable correspondence, Carlyle said : 
‘‘T remember Maccall; I have lost sight of him, but remember a vig- | 
orous way of expressing himself. I recall his breaking out in con- 
versation about elevating the people; ‘“* What can you do for a people 
whose God is a dead Jew!” A fair enough question. If I had my | 
way the world would hear a pretty stern command — Exit Christ !” 

**Qne Christmas evening he said: ‘I observed some folk at the 

corner a little drunker than usual this morning. Then I remembered 
it was the birthday of their Redeemer. 
‘I was present one evening when some one asked: ‘ Mr. Carlyle, 
can you believe that all these ignorant and brutal millions of people 
are destined to live forever?’ ‘Let us hope not,’ was the emphatic 
reply. 

“He had never been in a church of any kind since the visit to 
South Place already alluded to, when one day in the country, he was 
persuaded by some ladies to go and hear a famous Methodist. He 
returned furious about the prayer, which he summed up in these 
words; ‘O Lord, Thou hast plenty of treacle,—_send us down a 
flood of it!’ 

“To Sir James Stephen he said: “That fire is rather hot. It 
seems a curious thing that people should have believed that they were 
to be punished by fire.” “The belief,” said Sir James, “ came from a 
time of cruel and savage punishments.” ‘It would be very uncom- 
fortable to continue in that grate through eternity; and yet my 
father, one of the ablest men I ever knew, believed that such would 
be the fate of most people, — he believed it as much as his own exis- 
tence.” | 

‘‘ His disbelief of the Christian scheme was complete and final. In- 
deed, though myself a heretic, I have at times thought that Carlyle’s 
character might have been more humanized had he felt deeper sym- 
pathy with the spirit which has imperfectly and superstitiously, yet 
with a true and tender sentiment, found its expression in the Legend 
of Jesus.” 





pase 





Christianity in Judia, 


LETTERS on this subject from W. 8. Caine, M.D. of India give 
some interesting information which as the writer is himself a Chris- 
tian cannot be suspected of any prejudice against the missonary 
labors. In letter No. 9, he says: 

“JT have naturally felt much interest with regard to the attitude of 
this new National Party towards Christianity, and I have endeavoured 
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to discover what is the bent of the mind of the Anglicised Indians 
towards religion. It is quite clear they are not in any way attracted 
to Christianity, although they have abandoned the polytheistic faith 
of their fathers. They do not separate themselves from outward 
observances — the ties of caste are too strong for that — but when 
they do, they join the Brahmo, or the Arya-Somaj, or become ‘Theo- 
sophists. It is a melancholy fact that although the powerful and 
wealthy missionary organization of India has borne so large a share 
in the education of the natives, the number of young men educated 
by them who become Christians is an almost imperceptible fraction. 
The work which missionaries do in the way of education is beyond 
praise, viewed as education simply; but so far as turning young men 
into live Christians is concerned, their failure is complete and unmis- 
takeable.” 

Again he says: “ There are 130 students working up to the Uni- 
versity, 65 of whom are graduates. Nearly all these youths come in 
from a school in Lahore connected with the mission. The state of 
their minds towards religion is aptly suggested in a paragraph of the 
report of the college, which says, ‘One of the brightest and most 
promising of the students said not long ago — voicing the sentiments 
of his class-fellows: *“ We do not believe in Hinduism; we have no 
religion now, we are looking for a religion.” [I do not know how 
many of the 1,500 delegates at the National Congress were Christians, 
but at ae last year, out of 607 delegates there were only 11 
Christians ! amyquite sure that at least half these delegates have 
been entn if missionary schools and Christianity. Educated 
India is ‘looking for a religion’ but turns its back on Christ and His 
teaching, as presented to him by the missionary. There is nothing 
more distasteful to me than criticising any branch of Christian 
labor unfavorably, but the more I see of Christian missionary work 
in different parts of the world, and in India in particular, the less 
satisfied I am able to feel with its realized results.” 

In another part of the report Mr. Caine says: ‘“ There are alto- 
gether 405 salaried persons, men and women, at work in the Baptist 
Missons in India. If the Committee of the Baptist Missionary 
Society are satisfied with the one and a half converts to each salaried 
official in eight years they are easy to please. Bearing in mind the 
fact that Baptist churches only admit to membership persons of dis- 
creet age, on profession of conversion, I do not believe that any of | 
the recognized missionary societies in India can show any better 
result for their labors. I was at Sunday morning service in the 
Bombay Chapel in January, 1888. There were six persons present, in- 
cluding my daughter and myself; I was there again in November, 
1888, and the congregation was fourteen, including my wife and 
myself. The annual report gives the membership of this church as 

ve. 

“ What I cannot get answered by anyone is, why a church like the 
Baptist church at Agora which has got forty members cannot get forty 
more ; but, in so long a period as eight years, should actually dribble 
back to thirty- eight? Or, why the church at Serampore, with eighty- 
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five, should not go on to two hundred, instead of going back to 
twenty-four? We have been sowing seed and putting in leaven at 
Serampore for a hundred years, to find ourselves at the end of that 
time with twenty-four native Christians in the church, the majority 
of whom are receiving pecuniary benefit. We find seven other Bap- 
tist churches, whose forty-one missionaries and evangelists have been 
sowing seed for the last ten years, with the result of reducing the 
Church membership by 240.” 
‘‘ House of Commons, March 2, 1889. “W..S. CAINE.” 





Kemarkable Dtatements for Chinkers, 


“ THE NEw IDEAL,” an earnest and vigorous monthly devoted to 
progress and radical thought, which is regarded as the successor of 
the agnostic Index, but has a warmer interest in human welfare, has 
some very striking remarks in its August No. as follows: 

“With those who — through the long, unmistakable lethargy of 
the church in the past, so far as is concerned all really practical work 
for the social good — have been driven of late years to attempt all 
important reform movements wholly outside of “ organized religion,” 
it is often to-day a question whether any really good and permanent — 
outcome is reasonably to be expected from the present growing 
“evangelical ” socialistic agitation. ‘The following recent word from 
a correspondent, in this connection, is therefore not without interest 
—nor without emphasis, either, coming as it does from a recognized 
prominent constructive social worker, yet one who, in his own relig- 
ious and humanitarian belief, is entirely outside of all popular 
*“‘ Christian ” dogmas: 

‘“T find that there is more life, earnestness, and concern for the 
masses, within the evangelical Christian bodies, than almost any- 
where else; much more, certainly, than within the Unitarian body 
—the most selfish of all, in my experience. Though not believing 
a single distinctively Christian dogma, I hail the present active evan- 
gelical interest in Socialism, as by far the most promising sign of 
the times. A religious incentive is, undeniably, the most powerful of 
all.” 

“We do not see how any one can question the above. Every 
word of it issound. Observe that we are not speaking of ‘ theol- 
ogy” here, but of interest. And the “evangelical ” interest is, every 
time, the devoted and self-sacrificing. interest, no matter to what end 
it applies itself. It has been the curse of “ Unitarianism,” and of 
Liberal Religion generally, that with its growth out of “dogma” it 
has grown zw to a carelessness, a callousness, a “selfishness ” (as our 
correspondent puts it), ten times over more culpable and progress- 
blocking than the church’s continued foolishness and wilfulness in 
exploded dogma holding. It remains to be seen whether “ Free Re- 
ligion,” after its recent brilliant pyrotechnic show in ‘Tremont 
Temple, is currently and in practical ways to bestir itself at all, or 
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whether it is, after all, to allow the despised “churches ” to go ahead 
and really save the world, while itself now sits back in the “lethargy” 
it so long has deprecated in Christainity, and, hugging its “freedom 
of thought,” permit humanity to die a slave in its life. It is time 
to awake, brothers.” 

May not these suggestions have a wider application? How much 
of practical interest in human progress has thus far appeared in the 
ranks of spiritualists or shown itself in contributions to any efficient 
measures for benevolent progress. Benevolent impulses are seldom 
associated with pecuniary ability. 

The foregoing views are further illustrated by the following com- 
mends on Unitarianism in the Boston Herald. 

“A distinguished liberal clergyman, states that in 1853 a creed 
was substantially adopted by the Unitarians, in convention assembled 
in this city, which emphasizes the supernatural origin of Christianity, 
and has never been repealed. ‘The contest in this body now going on 
between the naturalists and the supernaturalists, and in which the 
former seem to have the advantage, gives special importance to the 
statement of the denominational basis of action here alluded to. It 
is an emphatic witness to the change in this body that it has shifted 
from a supernatural to a*natural or agnostic position in little over 
thirty years. It would be difficult at this day to obtain a vote in 
open convention in favor of the proposition “that the divine author- 
ty of the gospel, as founded on a special and miracvlous interposi- 
tion of God for the redemption of mankind, is the basis of the action 
of this association.” At that time Theodore Parker withdrew from 
the Unitariau ranks, and in a very able pamphled explained his posi- 
tion. It is believed that, if a statement of the actual belief of the 
ministers in this body were taken to-day, it would point to theism, 
pure and simple, as the current religious creed, and that the varia-_ 
tions, even from this position, would be somewhat marked. The 
significant fact to which attention is here called is that within half a 
century the Unitarians have drifted from Channing to Parker — from 
a modified belief in the trinity in unity to a simple theism, from which 
the distinctive principles of Christianity have been greatly elimi- 
nated.” 

«The statement is often made, and there is good reason in beliey- 
ing in its accuracy, that the different evangelical denominations in 
New England are more than holding their own in proportion to the 
population. On the other hand, the guess is not far from truth that 
the Unitarian body is to-day, numerically, not more than half so large 
as it was twenty-five years ago. ‘The Unitarians have principally bad 
influence in Massachusetts, and especially within the radius of 
Boston and its supurbs. They have been a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative body, influential rather than consequential; and at the 
rate that decrease and change are going on it is not easy to say what 
will be left at the end of a quarter of a century. It looks as if the 
present leaders of the body were moving in the direction of pure 
theism, and cared to retain chiefly and only the ethical sympathies of 
Christianity. The difficulty to be met to-day is that the drift into 
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naturalism is so evident, and has so much purpose in it, that Unitari- 
anism seems to be breaking with its own antecedants, and is losing 
some degree of its old-time fervor as a social power, and the present 
tendency of the Unitarian position developes finally into that con- 
crete form of Symbaritism which makes a man think more of himself 
than of his fellow. The present Unitarian drift seems to be almost 
wholly in the direction of what Prof. Seeley called “ natural religion.” 
In England there is an earnest effort making to r sist this tendency, 
and the talk is loud and strong against it in many Unitarian circles 
among ourselves, but the drift the other way is so tidal among our- 
selves that no one seems able to withstand it.” 


ee 


Downfall of Papal Power. 


We learn from the letters of Bernard O’Reilly, the Catholic corres- 

pondent of the Sun, that “the departure of the Pope from Rome and 
from Italy has been discussed and decided upon in the event of an 
attack on the Vatican by the anti-clerical clubs and the revolutionary 
mob, or in the certain eventuality of a war between the Papal alliance 
and France.” ‘The policy of the Italian government, as managed by 
Signor Crispi is either to press the Pope and the Cardinals to quit 
Rome and Italy, or in case of a war with France, to hold the Pope 
and the sacred colleges as hosteges, cutting off all) means of inter- 
course between the Vatican and the French government and clergy, 
restricting in fact to the limits the government may place, the commu- 
nications of the Sovereign Pontiff and his ministers with the whole 
Christian world. It was openly said and repeated by the foremost 
European journals, during the Giordano Bruno celebration in Rome, 
that Signor Crispi’s game was to so terrify the Pope by threats and: 
demonstrations of popular violence as to make a guard of Italian sol- 
diers necessary inside the Vatican to protect its inmates as well as its 
literary and artistic treasures. This neither Leo XIII nor any other Pope 
could tolerate, for this would but make the Pope a prisoner indeed, 
and to take away from him the last vestige of that sovereign lsberty 
which is indispensable to him tor governing the Church freely in all 
nations. The anti-clerical and anti-Christian hatred of the Italian radi- 
cals,is, as everybody knows, continually fanned into a fiercer flame by 
the declamations of La Riforma, Signor Crispi’s own paper, and by 
the entire radical press of Italy holding up the Pope as the worst, 
and most inconceivable enemy of Italy, and the Catholic Church as 
an ulcer which must be cut out of the body politic. This feeling of 
bitter animosity toward the Vatican and everything Catholic, is raised 
to the last degree of intensity, by studiously representing Leo XIII as 
the ally of France, plotting the destruction of Italian nationality and 
the restoration of the Temporal Power.” 

The absurdity of counting on France as a Papal ally is shown by 
the statement that in France “the hatred of the parliamentary majority 
and the men they represent, is just as great for the Pope and for the 
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church as that of Signor Crispi and his anti-clerical clubs. The 
furious denunciations of everything Papal or clerical which burst 
forth from the excited mob of Deputies betray on both sides of the 
Alps and in both Capitols the active presence of the same irreligious 
passions and forces.” But while the Catholics have in France a few 
vigorous defenders in Parliament, there are none at all in the Italian 
Chambers. O’Reilly counts on a general European war as the means of 
restoring the Pope, and says, “In Rome, the situation of the Pope, 
intolerable as it has long been, (and the worst has never been made 
known to the outside world) and wnendurable as it must soon become, 
would not be modified for the future government of the Church, were 
the Pope and his Cardinals to be murdered by the mob tomorrow, This 
is a possibility which they have long contemplated, and from which 
neither Leo XIII nor counsellors would recoil. The offer of an asy- 
lum in Spain, made it is said by the Queen Regent could only help 
the Pope to temporary relief from his present straits. The Church in 
Italy however would suffer from the Pope’s change of residence ; but 
such a change, whithersoever the Pope may betake himself, whether 
it last for a century or more, cannot secure the independence of the 
head of the Church. That can only be enjoyed in its fullness and 
permanence in Rome, placed under the Pope’s sole and sovereign juris- 
diction. This extremity is one of the issues forced by the radical revol- 
ution on the consideration of all peoples and governments.” 

But the Sovereignty of Rome is gone forever, and centuries of cruel 
heartless misrule have turned Catholic Italy into an anti-Catholic 
_ nation devoted to liberal progress. Ah, the martyrdom of Bruno was 
not in vain, for the memory of that murder haunts the dying days of 
Papal tyranny, and when it looks abroad it sees a dreary prospect. 
France, once so fiercely Catholic, now decrees the exclusion of the 
priests from the schools, and likewise condemns them to undergo 
military service like all other citizens; This is the law both in Italy 
and France, and the clerical students in France, are compelled to spend 
a year in the military barracks. This is pronounced by cardinals “an _ 
axe laid to the roots of the young trees in the nursery of the priest- 
hood.” ‘This (says O’Reilly), in so far as human power could 
secure such a result would be to kill the Church itself, by killing in the 
very root and spirit the ministry of the Church, and what is more, this 
is the very result intended.” When the Catholic Church is thus 
deprived of all political power, its devilish elements will be crushed, 
and it can survive only by the exercise of its virtues. 





Concerning Women. 


The Women’s Tribune is publishing articles on “* Woman and Mar- 
riage,’ and urging women to investigate the laws of their States or 
territories relating to marriage and divorce. The different States 
have different laws, and the majority of them are said to be harder 
on the weaker than the stronger sex. In New York State there is one 
cause only for absolute divorce. The women reformers deny that this 
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is humane or wise, and they are seeking to have the law amended so 
as to include offences not now recognized by the courts, and, further, 
to give women the right to their children. 


THE WOMEN OF DELAWARE have united to compel legislative acm 
tion in the matter of the protection of young girls. The present 
legal limit of protection is seven years, and the women of the State 
are demanding that it be raised to eighteen years. 

THE WOMEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA have been holding a temper- 
ance convention at Charleston, and have asked the State authorities 
to adopt scientific temperance instruction in public schools, and: the 
appointment of police matrons in all the cities and towns of the 
State. They have decided that they will wait no longer for the leg- 
islature to act voluntarily, and have besieged the Governor with 
petitions and visits. 

HELEN CHALMERS, the daughter of the noted divine, lives in 
Edinburgh, in one of the lowest sections of the city. Her home con- 
sists of a few rooms in an alley. The drunkeness, poverty and suf- 
fering of men and women distress her, but she is constantly with the 
fallen. Every night she goes out into the lanes of the city with her 
lantern to light her way before her, and she never returns to her 
quarters without one or more girls or women she has taken from the 
street. These people love her, and she is never molested or insulted. 


Women are at last permitted to practice medicine in Canada, and 
the first to receive a license is Miss Mitchell of Kingston, a graduate 
of Queen’s} University. 


The Illinois Women’s Press Association has waxed so strong that 
it is to build a house in Chicago, a feature of which will be a lecture 
room to seat 200 persons. : 


Dr. JENNIE McCoweEvn, of Davenport, Ia., has been unanimously 
elected, President of the Academy of Natural Sciences in this city. 
Dr. McCowen had for two years previously, acted as Corresponding 
Secretary for that organization, and for three years preceding that, as 
Librarian, having in charge the 16,000 volumes upon its shelves. 
She is one of the best-known and most popular women in a State 
famous for its progressive and aspiring daughters. The range of her 
industry and accomplishment would put to the blush many an osten- 
tatious business man. She assumed her own support at sixteen, and 
became a resident of Iowa in 1864. She took a three years’ course 
in the medical department of the State University. Upon her 
graduation she was immediately offered a position on the medical 
staff of the State Hospital for the Insane at Mount Pleasant. She 
remained there three years, and then began private practice, with 
the determination of making mental diseases, especially those of her 
own sex, her life work. Her value in her chosen field has been gen- 
erously recognized. She has been three times elected to the Secret- 
aryship of the Scott County Medical Society. At the close of her 
last term as Secretary she was elected President of the Society, a 
thing hitherto undreamed of in the history of the medical world. 
She is also a member of various medical societies, among them the 
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New York Medico-Legal Society. She was elected to this in 1884, 
when there were but two other women members to 400 men. She 
has been associate editor since 1885 of the Jowa Medical Reporter, 
and a contributor to many medical journals, chiefly on insanity. In 
~1888 she began the issue of a little paper in connection with Work- 
ing Woman’s Club, which club is her especial pride. This paper is 
called Lend a Hand Echoes, and all the work done upon it is done 
within the membership of the Club. The motive throughout is phil- 
anthropic, being the improvement and encouragement of working 
girls and women in Davenport.— Davenport letter to Chicago 
Tribune. | 

Dr. KATE Corry.— The Indianapolis Journal says: The Indi- 
ana Medical Society did a rather unusual thing at its session on last 
Thursday. It elected a woman to honorary membership. The lady 
so honored is Miss Kate Corey, M.D., a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, who for four years was principal surgeon in charge of the 
hospital at Foochow, China, and who has, as was stated at the con- 
vention by Dr. E. 8S. Elder, ‘“ performed almost every surgical oper- 
ation known, from pulling a tooth to ovariotomy.” This appeared 
to be a very broad statement, but proved to be within rather than 
beyond, the truth. The lady recently returned to her home at Van 
Buren, Grant County, this State, greatly broken in health, by reason 
of her arduous labors, and is now under medical treatment. The 
hospital of which she was in charge is for the treatment of native 
women and children. It was established (and is supported) by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church ten years ago. Miss Corey was there four years, and 
Dr. May Carleton of New York is now at the head of the institution 
in her absence. 

“How many patients are treated there each year?” inquired 
the reporter who visited Dr. Corey yesterday. 

“From 6,000 to 8,000 yearly. There would have been more, 
but with only one physician that was all that could be done. 
There are from seventy to eighty patients in the wards, and the 
hospital is equipped in every way, with, drugs and instruments, 
quite as well as most of the hospitals in this country. We have 
private rooms in which the better class of Chinese women are 
cared for, and who pay for the treatment they receive; the large 
wards are for the common people. The dispensary practice runs. 
from fifty to eighty persons daily. These, like those who are 
patients in the wards, are women and children, occasionally a 
man, ; 

‘JT had two relays of coolies to carry me in a chair from house to 
house,” the lady resumed. “It takes three men to carry the chair — 
that is two to carry and one to steady it. I made eight to nine hun- 
dred of these outside visits a year, going into the homes of the Chi- 
nese. The better class of Chinese are now looking towards Christian 
lands for physicians — that is, women physicians—for their wives 
and children. Last year I entered the homes of more of the high 
caste people than ever before. Even the doors of the palace of the 
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Governor of the city were open to me, and I had frequent calls to 
the houses of other officials. ; 

“How do you do in surgical cases? If death follows an operation 
are you not blamed or threatened ?” 

‘We undertake no case in surgery until the utmost confidence 
is expressed and the patient is willing to take the risk of death. As 
indicating the confidence we inspire, a mandarin came to me and 
pleaded with me to amputate his wife’s leg. It would have to be 
amputated at the hip joint, but the case had not gone too far for 
surgery. Chinese women are ready to take the chance of death. 
If a Chinese woman feels that she is dying with any imperfection, 
a tumor or anything of the kind, she will insist that the attempt 
be made to remove it before she dies, even though the operation 
kill her, for she believes if she dies with the tumor unremoved her 
gods will not receive her, and her only chance of heaven is that 
she be received by the gods so that she may be reborn into the 
soul of a man. The Chinese know nothing about surgery, because 
they know nothing of the cadaver, for they believe it to be sacrilege to 
cut or mar the human body after death. They have many remedies, 
a few of which are efficiently and wisely used in some cases, but 
there is no such thing as science in Chinese medicine. The larger 
part of Chinese medicine consists of sorcery, incantation, and sacri- 
fice to idols.” 

“What are some of the strange and barbarous remedies they em- 
ploy?” 

‘They administer insects of various kinds; finger nails are some- 
times given and all sorts of foul decoctions. Tiger’s teeth is one of 
their medicines. They regard disease as being communicated by evil 
spirits and so the most outrageous remedies, with sacrifices to idols 
are employed. ‘Their knowledge of mercury in its various forms is 
very complete, and I think they use it effectively. Often the first 
thing done with a new-born babe is to give it a dose of cinnabar 
(red sulpheret of mercury) to purge it of evil spirits. Sometimes 
because of an overdose the child may be poisoned. I-have had a few 
such cases brought to me with almost every joint in the body dis- 
placed. Nothing could be done for them, and death followed. 
Fortunately such cases are few. Cauterization is used for cholera.” 

‘Does the binding of the feet of girls and women give any hos- 
pital cases ?” 

_ “JT have had to amputate toes, sometimes the entire foot of a child. 
The foot bandaging begins when a girl is four or five years old. If 
scientifically done no bad result follows; if not so done gangrene is 
the result. The low caste women, the burden bearers, and those who 
work in the fields, do not have their feet bound. It is a badge of 
birth and social distinction. This idea of social distinction that the 
feet should be bound is held by mere children. One little girl about 
seven years old was brought to me with gangrenous toes. Before 
she was put under the influence of chloroform she was very anxious 
to know whether I would cut off her foot or not. Her reason for 
not wishing to lose her foot was that it might be spared so that she 
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could bind it, and yet she had suffered untold agony with her 
feet. 

“IT had as assistants in the hospital five Cee girls, medical 
students. They were taking a course under me, and I gave clinical 
and didactic lectures each day. At the end of two years’ study I 
- think these girls could compare favorably with any of our students 
at home here who had studied the same length of time.” 

Dr. Corey hopes to return to China, if her health is restored, in 
about a year. 


Mrs. ANNIE Besant’s popularity and influence with the London 
democracy are undoubted. There is a wonderful magnetic attraction 
about her. Her face in repose can hardly be called handsome, but 
when animated her dark Irish eyes flash fire, and as one of her 
lady friends once | said to me, “she has one of the sweetest smiles 
I have ever seen.” Her short, curling hair and thesomewhat pecul- 
iar attire which she affects add to the individuality of her appear- 
ance. But her eloquence is after all her greatest attraction. I 
have heard her speak time after time, and always with a renewed 
sense of her graphic power and deep earnestness. At the debates 
of the Fabian Society, the socialist body of which she is a member, 
she is the only speaker whom you feel to possess a thorough grasp of 
the socialist problem. As regards energy and downright hard work, 
very few women can approach Annie Besant. She lives alone in a 
pleasant house in St. John’s Wood, but she is usually to be found . 
immersed in business in a little office room up two flights of narrow 
stairs above the Mree Thought publishing office in Fleet street. There 
it was that I saw her for the first time six or seven years ago. She 
writes largely, she lectures all over the country, she edits the Wation- 
al Reformer for Mr. Bradlaugh, she founds working-girls unions and 
takes up every forlorn political cause in the metropolis. And yet Mrs. 
Besant is the best abused and most misrepresented woman in London 
and. bug-bear of polite society. Her advocacy of Neo-Malthusian 
theories, and still more her almost bitter autagonism to the Christian- 
ity of the present day, fully account for this— London letter. 


A Woman ArcuiteEct.— Philadelphia has an architect in Mrs. 
Minerva Parker, who d.monstrates that women may fit themselves 
for that profession. She has familiarized herself not only with her 
profession, but with every detail of the building trade; she can judge 
of the material which is to go into the house and the way in which 
the work is carried out as well as any master builder in the country. 
She says that one of the most important parts of an architect’s knowl- 
edge consists in knowing how to direct the mechanics, and this she 
herself does with great skill. Buffalo also has a woman architect, 
who is her husband’s partner and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Western Association of Architects, and she is the only woman mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architecture, which has been in ex- 
istence over thirty years.. She was one of the designers of the new 
model school house which the city of Buffalo has been building, and 
these have been so much admired that the plans are to be sent to the 
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Paris Exposition as part of the educational exhibit. She has made 
this her life-work, and as her husband seems eminently satisfied, it is 
to be inferred that her work as an architect does not interfere with 
her duties as a wife.— Mew York Telegraph. 

Women’s WaAGEs.— After a careful investigation the Sun of New 
York estimates that there are in this city forty thousand working- 
women receiving wages so low that they must embrace vice, apply 
for charity, or starve.— Truth Seeker. 

Why is this? Simply because women do not receive an industrial 
education. When will our legislators and teachers give heed to 
this ? 


PRISONERS OF Poverty.— Helen Campbell’s “ Prisoners of Pov- 
erty ”’ has a fitting companion in her “Prisoners of Poverty 
Abroad,” a brief account of some workers for wages in England, 
in France, and in Italy. It is needless to say that it is written 
in a manner both interesting and picturesque, and, although the 
author makes little pretence to offer any solution for the problems 
which she states, she does what is far more necessary now in tell- 
ing her story so that the most careless reader will see that the 
problems exist. The little French dressmaker impotently raging 
against the Magasins de Louvre and the Bon Marché crushing her 
and her sister workwomen to the earth, and threatening that in the 
next revolution it will be the great shops which will fall, and work- 
women who will bear the torch; the sad little girl in Trafalgar Square 
moaning, ‘There is no work anywhere in London”; the sweaters’ 
victims, eating meat six times a year, perhaps; the shopgirls, absol- 
ute slaves, and all the rest of the great crowd of working women, 
to whom their employers think that £1 a week should be opulence ; 
all these are persons of some consequence to the American woman 
who travels, becausc itis of them that she must think when buying 
those wonderfully cheap things found in foreign capitals. They are 
her sisters as much as those whose native air is the same as 
hers, and her guilt is as great, if she consent to profit by their 
suffering and privation, as if they lived near her own fireside. 
Mrs. Campbell thinks that the co-operative commonwealth must 
come.— Herald. 


_ In view of the awful facts as to the condition of working-women 
we can appreciate an article on the question, “ How the Mormon 
charms,’—a communication from Utah to the New York Sun, as 
follows: 





It has become reasonably clear of late that the Mormon mis 
sionaries are making considerable progress among the wretched and 
discontented poor of the East. Their labor is not among the de- 
graded — far from it. It is among people’ who fear the degrad- 
ation of abject poverty, the men who have failed at everything 
and who know not where to look, and the women who. for one 
reason or another have not succeeded in reaching or in holding 
a satisfactory place in the world. 

As may be supposed, the great cities afford most inviting fields 
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for this class of work on the part of Mormon proselytes. 
For many years it has been a strong contention of the Saints 
that the civilization of the Gentiles was leading them to destruction. 
They have publicly held that the greed of riches and the mad race 
for power, place and distinction, to say nothing of the unjust and 
unequal social conditions which they have pointed out, would event- 
ually bring about such a state of affairs as would cause the vast 
majority of the American people to turn to tne Mormons for sal- 
vation. They have taught also the inherent rottenness of Christian 
society, and by magnifying the evils of incontinence, divorce and in- 
temperance they have made their own people believe that the 
country which wishes to impose its own morality upon them is one 
of the most immoral that the world has ever seen. This belief has 
led naturally to systematic work among the discouraged, the dis- 
heartened, and the desperate of the East, and the results have fully 
justified the forethought which led to it. 

One case which The Sun correspondent has in mind is . particul- 
interesting. A young woman who had been well reared by wealthy 
people in the East; but who had been left by them without means 
of her own, made an unhappy marriage. Her husband proved 
worthless, and for the purpose of freeing herself from his persecu- 
tions she was induced to apply for a divorce. This was secured, but 
the sudden change in her circumstances left her practically without 
friends, and, being thrown on her own resources, she made a rather 
ineffectual attempt to support herself. After afew months’ service in 
a store at beggarly wages, during which time she was unable to re- 
plenish her wardrobe, she was taken ill, and a few weeks later she 
found herself dependent upon the charity of such friends as she 
was able to approach. While in search of employment, and almost 
despairing of success, she encountered the man whose influence 
brought her here. Like most of the people engaged in this work, 
he was a clever talker, and it did:not take him a great while to 
convince her that Utah was the place for her. 

The process of his reasoning was in this hne: ‘There is no 
place for-you in the social system which holds you a prisoner and 
a slave. You must walk circumspectly or it will crush you. If 
you guard your conduct with all. the discretion possible, it will 
grant you a bare livelihood during good health, with no time for 
recreation or improvement, and no opportunity to guard against 
sickness, adversity, or old age. Now that you are young and attrac- 
tive you will be suspected of immorality, and you will be subject to 
insult by your so-called superiors, by your associates, and by your 
inferiors. The influence tending to drag you down will be prodigious, 
while that which is calculated to elevate you or to fortify you in the 
paths of virtue will be so slight and so far away as to be scarcely 
perceptible. You have had a taste of the bitterness of this life al- 
ready. You know now, as you have told me, how closely women‘ 
such as you walk on the brink, even when you feel that you have a 
place where you may earn your living. You know that this precar- 
ious existence cannot last. Presently you will lose your comeliness, 
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and places which you find it difficult to secure now you will not then 
be able to hope for at all. What are you going todo? You have 
a bare chance of marrying somebody who will make you a home and 
who will care for you. Failing in that there is nothing left for you 
but penury.” 

The unhappy and misguided girl felt compelled to admit the force 
of the man’s reasoning and she was quite prepared to accept the 
remedy which he proposed. ‘In Utah,” he said, “this cursed social 
strife, this life-and-death struggle for money, has no place. Industry 
is enjoined upon all, but there is a just division of the rewards, and 
no one suffers while another masses more than he needs. It is a land 
of brotherly love, where women are honored, where children are wel- 
come, where virtue is a matter of course, and where poverty is un- 
known. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that a young woman 
like you would find a place in Utah which would be congenial, and 
from which you could not be removed by any temporary disaster. 
Life there is as placid as a summer sky. There is no turmoil, no in- 
justice, no sorrow, save that which is common to all mankind. If 
you will go I will myself escort you thither, and you will receive an 
introduction which cannot fail to prove satisfactory.” 

All this occurred some time ago. The young woman accepted 
the proposition and came to this Territory Three days later she 
became the third wife of a well-to-do saint, who gave her:a house by 
herself, not too close to those occupied by his other wives. ‘She has 
two children, and is seemingly, a contented and happy woman. She 
is often referred to as an example of what Mormonism does for 
the creatures with immortal souls whom Christianity dooms to a 
useless, a despairing, or a wretched life. Many others like her have 
come into Utah within the past year or two. . Some of them might 
solve cases of mysterious disappearance, no doubt, but many have 
come openly, fearing no one. Some of them are women of bad 
character, perhaps, but from all appearances the majority of them 
have accepted this chance of living in preference to the hardships 
of virtue or the wretchedness of a brief career of flagrant im- 
morality in the homes of their youth. 





Tiational Divorre, 


Ix the Chicago Moral Education Society, the president, Mrs. 
Lucinda B. Chandler read an essay characterised like all her produc- 
tions by philosophic thought, from which the following extracts are 
quoted: 

“ One justification of divorce is universally recognized by civil and 
ecclesiastical law, viz: “adultery.” If the dwelling together in con- 
jugal intimacy of persons who prefer to be apart, and whose atomic, 
chemical, and soul life cannot blend, be not adultery, then the mean- 
ing of the word is different in regard. to human relations than in its 
use everywhere else. Adulteration is the putting together, the com- 
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bining of elements that do not belong together. Who can correctly 
judge if not the parties who have made the experiment whether or 
not their relation is a real union or an adulterous relation ? 

“Our unscientific social structure bases the home on civil and 
ecclesiastical authority. The majority of men and women, perhaps, 
consider that conformity to the requirements of statute law, and 
church ordinance constitutes the sanctity of marriage. Until higher 
knowledge of the divine laws that constitute a real union of man 
and woman are entertained, legal regulations must prevail. 

“Jf the sentiment recently expressed in the Christian Union was 
representative of the manhood of our country, that “the family is an 
organization which is by necessity a despotism,” and that every 
maiden should take into account “ the fitness of her lover to be the 
master of herself and her children,’ — we could hope as disfranchised 
citizens to accomplish very little in seeking to influence the minds! 
and votes of our lawmakers. 

“The only possible benefit of legal interference with the relations 
of men and women, is the protection of the child. A state of society 
in which women would enjoy opportunity for financial independence 
with man, could secure this protection, because, first, it would dims 
inish the number of marriages based upon the necessities of women ; 
second, because the mother would be financially competent to pro- 
vide for the child, and, third, because in co-operative associations all | 
children become to a degree sufficient for their protection, members 
of a common family. ; ie 

No benefit can possibly come to the child ante-natally or post-nat- 
ally who is bred by parents who cannot live together harmoniously. 
No state of society, no law, ecclesiastical or civil, has any justifica- 
tion in favoring the existence of such a parenthood. Not only a 
departure from the marriage vow, but intemperate requirements that 
bear harmfully upon the wife ;— non-adaptability in sex union — and 
incompatibility of temper; would seem to be reasonable causes for 
separation and divorce, in addition to habitual drunkenness, deser- 
tion, cruelty that consists of violence to the person, and the licen- 
siousness legally termed adultery. 

“ Discord, inharmony, variance, and endurance of wrong bottled up 
by statue, do not make home in a true or beneficent sense, nor save 
society from their ultimate evil results. | 








Rome Fufluence on Wereditp. 


BY M. A. RODGER, IN THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


No sign of the times is more encouraging than the increased atten- 
tion given to laws of hygiene and heredity. This has been, and con- 
tinues to be greatly accelerated by the entrance of women into the 
medical profession. ‘They publish books relating to maternity, and in 
private and public are helping women to that knowledge they need. 
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Could our fore-mothers have had these opportunities they would have 
learned how to bequeath the sound nerves and strong constitutions, 
which in so many instances passed away with them. Why? Because 
ignorant of the laws of heredity, they did not know that a mother 
overtaxed physically and troubled mentally as to how she shall make 
ends meet, cannot do justice to her unborn child, by endowing it with 
a symmetrical organism. It is safe to say that more than half the 
American children are ushered into life tired and nervous. Ignorant 
and inconsiderate parents, not knowing that conception should take 
place only when they are in their best condition mentally and physic- 
ally, deprive their children of half their vitality, which is their right. 
For example, among my acquaintances is an old lady in her sixty-fifth 
year. When about twenty-three years of age, she married a young 
farmer; they settled in the Western Reserve. Like other pioneers, 
they met with many difficulties, but both were brave and strong. As 
the years flew by, twelve children came to gladden their home. Did 
this stirring young wife relax her labors to give to the little ones that 
vital force which she alone could bestow? By no means. She daily 
milked the eight cows, made the butter, fed the poultry, cooked for 
‘the hired hands in haying and harvesting, washed the clothes, and 
made and mended not only her children’s, but her own and her 
husband’s garments. Two years ago she was still a hale old lady, 
intelligent and able to earn her own living with her needle. But her 
children, alas! It has been truly said: “ Draw a bill on nature and 
she never fails to honorit.” Not one of the seven children living 
equals its mother in intelligence — not one can be called strong and 
healthy. The daughters especially seem to have suffered, and in their 
turn are weak mothers of still weaker offspring. 

If every mother could know that during the period of gestation 
only loose, easy clothing ought to be worn; that the diet ought to be 
simple and the hours regular, and that she is committing a sim against 
her child when she overtaxes herself in any way, how perfect 
and beautiful a manhood and womanhood might not the next century 
see! 

One of New York’s eminent physicians relates that while traveling 
in the far west, he stopped at a cabin away up in the mountains. The 
family was large, and with one exception coarse and low. This 
exception was a daughter of about eighteen years of age, tall, pretty 
and ladylike. Dr. C. said to the mother: “ This surely is not your 
' child?” The mother replied in the affirmative. “How do you 
account for the difference between her and your other children?” 
She could not tell, but the doctor by skillful questioning found that 
before this girl was born, a peddler had stopped at the cabin, and 
among his wares had an illustrated copy of Sir Walter Scott’s Poems. 
This book took the mother’s fancy, and purchasing it, she read the 
‘“Lady of the Lake.” She had, “just because she liked to look at 
pictures,” dwelt on the engravings of the beautiful Helen, until 
they were photographed on her brain and her unborn daughter. Dr. 
C. in his lectures on Heredity, considers this case as a forcible illus- 
tration of the manner in which a mother may determine the intellect- 
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ual and spiritual status of her offspring. But let me say here, the 
interest in religion, education, art, etc., must be genuine. The parent 
must cultivate this interest for its own sake — not merely because she 
wishes her child to be developed in these directions. She should have 
in her home, pictures and statuary. The cheap yet perfect photo- 
graphs of fine paintings and sculpture, enable even those of most 
limited means to have, practically, works of art in their possession. 
The Spartans understood this law of nature in its physical operation, 
and surrounded the mothers of their nation with the most beautiful 
models of the human form. They adorned not only their private 
dwellings with them, but their public places, that the admiration for 
erace, strength and symmetry might be awakened in all. The result 
was that the Spartans excelled all the other Greek tribes in physical 
strength and perfection. Had they given the same attention to 
mental and spiritual culture, Sparta would have made for herself a 
name even more glorious than did Athens. 

The women of America have grander opportunities than had their 
Greek sisters. Would they have patriotic sons and daughters they 
must be interested in the government of thei country, and all that 
pertains to its welfare. Would they have their children excel intel- 
lectually, let them endow them with a love for study. Do they 
desire to see them pure, noble, aspiring to the highest things in life, 
then let them transmit these desires daily, from their own souls. 

“ Ah,” says one, “ you forget that children have fathers!” No, the 
father’s part is great, for as his example is good or evil, so will one or» 
the other be made the permanent character of some of his children, 
How few fathers think of the tastes and practices which they are 
transmitting to their children of the nerves and will weakened by the 
tobacco habit, by the desire for intoxicating drink, and the moral 
nature debased by indulgence in obscenity and bad language. Can 
the mother undo allthis? Alas! No. But let the mother thoroughly 
know herself —read medical works and talk freely with her hus- 
band about these things. And let her be determined that so far as in 
her lies, her children shall not enter life halt and maimed, but with 
sound mind in strong bodies. 


pA ae 


Che Peace Congress in Fune. 


(LETTER FROM AMANDA DEyO, AMERICAN DELEGATE IN THE 
WoMAN’S TRIBUNE.) 


THE sessions of the Peace Congress at Paris were held with | 
marked influence and power; the attendence of delegates from the 
Parliaments of Europe, England, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
and France, taking the lead. Frederic Passy, of the Chamber of 
Deputies, France, who persided at all its sessions, is a man of rare — 
talent and ability, exerting a powerful influence in the young repub- 
lic. He welcomes most cordially woman’s influence, and the women 
delegates from America were accorded equal influence and position 
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in the Congress with the men. The able Frenchwomen who are tak- 
ing the cause of Peace so assiduously in hand, are M. Julia Touiss- 
ant, Director General of the Lemmonier Schools in Paris, a woman 
of rare intellectual ability, and extremely broad and liberal in her 
views; laboring equally for woman’s enfranchisement and every 
beneficient movement that can in any way better the condition of 
humanity. Mademoiselle Taxil, her earnest co-worker, is a very 
bright young Frenchwoman, giving the best years of her life in these’ 
noble movements also. Madame V. Griess Traut, an aged woman, 
with Marie Gegg, are the grandmothers of the Peace and Suffrage 
movement. 

The Peace Congress was divided into sections, each department 
with specific work before it. The department of “ Legislative Arli- 
tration,” to appeal to all the thrones of Europe and the governments 
every where to assist in forming a permanent Court of Arbitration, 
with a duly * Authorized Commission” to visit all governments, and 
secure influence and financial support. 

The department of “ Law.”’— Under this section: Labor for the 
elaboration of a Code of Law, upon arbitration between the nations 
of the world. Great schools of law are to be appealed to, to assist 
in this labor like the great school or college of law at Ghent, that is 
the standard for Europe, that they may be interested co-laborers in 
this beneficent work of humanity. 

“ Heonomic and Moral Influence of Peace.” 

This section comprised the influence to be exerted upon all public 
and private schools of instruction for the young; the re-writing of 
our histories, and leaving out the prominence there given to war, and 
replacing this by the facts of the economy of patient labor of tongue 
and pen, and all the moral forces that have ever been in action to 
build up any great state or government. ‘To compute the cost of 
war, in its loss of men in armies, the enormous expense of a standing 
army, its armaments, war vessels, armories, etc. ‘The moral influence 
,/ot Peace brought out the frightful condition of Barrack Life for the 
Soldiery, and the destruction of our young girls in these sinks of pol- 
lution. 

It was the grandest sight I have witnessed on earth, this meeting 
of the men and women of all nations—their hearts fired with the 
holy zeal of our Divine humanity as given by our Prophet: ‘“ Peace 
on earth, good will to all.” Frederic Passy in his opening address, 
said the causes of war were, when grievances existed, and’ complaints 
were made — they would say “keep still; you must say nothing,” 
and hence grievous wrongs were allowed to accumulate with no 
redress but that of an outraged and wronged people, oppressed be- 
yond endurance and then breaking forth in wat against their tormen- 
tors. Now Peace proposes to hear all complaints on both sides — 
right the grievances through an able Court of Arbitration, composed 
of the best minds of the “ Nations of the World,” working under a 
code of law, that the nations establishing arbitration have given their 
agreement to. 

The Woman’s Congress opened by the president, Maria Deraismes, 
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and an allocution by Leon Richer, was largely attended. This also 
is divided in sections — historic, economic, moral, legislation and law. 
I was delighted to find the interest and marked ability shown by our 
French sisters. Maria Deraismes reminds one very much of our 
beloved Mrs. Stanton, in her statesmanlike powers. Dr. Blanche 
Edwards, from the Hospital of Paris, read a deeply scientific article, 
drawn from her experience of the subjection of woman as to-day 
is manifested between men and women in France. 

The sessions of the Peace Congress closed by a reception given 
them by ee Carnot, in the beautiful gardens adjoining his 
mansion. The Woman’s Congress closed with a banquet for all the 
delegates and members, June 30th. 

Another Congress follows this of the Works of Women, in the 
grounds of the Exposition, July 13th. This is under government 
patronage, and they are aided financially. The women of France 
excel in business, as they carry on great commercial enterprises, but 
having so little influence in legislation, are oppressed very greatly. 
Madame V. Griess Traut, under the section Moral of the Woman’s 
Congress, gave the wretthed condition of the women workers, who 
operate the sewing machines. It reminded one of the relations of 
our Helen Campbell, entitled the ‘“ Prisoners of poverty,” that 
aroused our people so much in America. Noble workers in America, 
I know you will feel deeply grateful with myself for this opportunity 
ofa glimpse into the true and noble hearts of our French sisters, who 


are laboring as our women of America. — Amanda Deyo, Delegate 
From America. 





Kieligion and Anthropolognp, 


(FROM AN ESSAY ON THE DECALOGUE BY A. G. MARSHALL.) 


Revelation, in countless forms has never ceased, from the begin- 
ning of creation. Articulate and written speech is by no means its 
only channel. The patient and reverent scientist is the apostle of 
truth as divine as any specifically uttered to the ear and recorded by 
the pen. At the summit of the scale of sciences discoverable by 
human understanding is ANTHROPOLOGY, which includes the ele- 
ments of Psychology, and forms the true link between natural and 
spiritual knowledge — between the physically tangible phenomena 
we arrange into physical science, and that supreme science, Theology 
or Theosophy which the finite mind can scarcely more than name, 
but which comprehends all other sciences, if they are honest, and 
forced to recognize as preface and sequel, as providing the first cause 
and receiving the final result of themselves. 

In many respects the fruits of Dr. Buchanan’s investigations of the 
physical and psychic functions of the human brain, have all the force 
of arevelation. If the decalogue had never been written, its mandates 
might all be declared from the study of cerebral functions. As it is 
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“THE STUFF THAT:-DREAMS ARE MADE OF” 


the ancient tables of law confirm the truth of Anthropology, and the 
iatter illustrates and amplifies the wisdom contained in the “ Com- 
mandments.” 3 

Above all the other organs of the brain, both in position and in 
elevating influence on the character are located the faculties of love 
and religion, the portal of influx from the spirit world, and of 
efflux to the soul from the material organism. In the dominion of 
this region over all: below it, which will be exactly proportional to 
the loftiness of the conscious ideal of God’s relations to man, lies the 
proof of the fulfilment of the first commandment and consequent rec- 
titude of the whole man. If any other faculty or set of faculties 
dominate this, whether of the intellectual region, the philosophic, the 
emotional, the heroic, the, social, the acquisitive, or any other down 
to the animalism of the basal organs, that brain is the temple of a 
soul that worships some “other God,” whose altar if not always dis- 
tinctly visible in the form of head or feature, may be instantly dis- 
covered by Psychometry, and whose influence will inevitably appear 
in a life more or less degraded below the perfect ideal. 





“Che Atul that Dreams are Wade of.’’ 


SEEMS to be the kind of stuff that suits those who have been cap- 
tivated by ancient Hinduism wearing the label of theosophy. Sensible 
people naturally feel some curiosity to know something of this queer 
style of literature coming from Asia. It will not take a great deal to 
satisfy them, and so we can afford to give a little space in the JoUR- 
NAL OF MAN for extracts, from the American organ, “Zhe Path.” 
Its August number contains the following important matter apropos 
to nothing. 

“Sunday night I witnessed a boxing match between a cream-colored 
man and a cream-colored monster in the shape of a large dog with a 
perfect and intelligent man’s face. The man was about twelve feet 
high, and finely proportioned, with a cream-colored suit of pecuhar 
but artistic garments that were just tight enough to show the shape 
of the body, with puffs around the upper legs and arms. The dog-man 
had no clothing, but was covered with beautiful, cream-colored, curly, 
short hair all over except on the face, which was free from all hair and 
was calm and beautiful. This man-animal stood three and one half 
feet high when on all fours, and when upon his hind legs, about six 
feet. In the boxing match the man stood on the floor of a large hall, 
and the animal man on a table which made them the same height 
when the animal-man stood on his hind legs, which he did during the 
boxing. The building was a strange, lofty structure, unlike anything 
I ever saw in this life. I merely mention briefly this incident as one 
among many that are rising up before me as I move along through 
a life of close application to the sufferings of others.” 

The same writer says “there appeared upon the scene a great 
Atlantean and aSuperior being. The former addressed the latter thus 
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“ Thinkest thou that thou canst upset this Great Island Ipsthypanta ?” 
I was not only perfectly conscious of the presence of these two beings, 
but every word was distinctly heard and seen as well. This sentence 
was repeated over and over, till I got up and wrote it down, when the 
scene passed.” ‘This reads very much like the experiences that occur 
in lunatic asylums. 

What can be the utility or instruction of such stuff as this to ratio- 
nal human beings is not apparent. But let us select the choicest 
wisdom of The Path, which the editor gives as instruction given him 
by a private letter. As Mr. Judge recognizes only Mad. Blavatsky as 
competent to give authoritative instruction we may suppose that this 
comes from the great mother-of the Theosophie society. 

That persons of intelligence should accept such an outpouring of 
baseless fantasies as divine wisdom, gives us an idea of the power of 
credulity and its close approximation to delusion and insanity. 


Mues.— Is there any intermediate condition between the spiritual 
beautitude of Devachan and the forlorn shade-life of the only-half- 
conscious reliquee of human beings who have lost their sixth principle? 
Because, if so, that might give a locus standi in imagination to the 
“ Ernests”’ and “ Joeys” of the spiritual mediums,— the better sort 
of controlling spirits. 

Ans.— Alas! no, my friend; not that I know of. From Sukhava 
down to the “ Territory of Doubt” there is a variety of spiritual 
states, but I am not aware of any such intermediate condition. The 
“forlorn shadow” has to dothe best it can. As soon as it has stepped 
outside the Kama-Loka,— crossed the “Golden Bridge” leading to 
the “Seven Golden Mountains ’ — the go can confabulate no more 
with easy-going mediums. No “ Ernest” or “Joey” has ever returned 
from the Rupa-loka, let alone the Arupa-loka, to hold sweet inter- 
course with men. Of course there is a “ better sort of reliquee;” and 
the “Shells” or * Earth-walkers” as they are here called, are not 
necessarily all bad. But even those who are good are made bad for 
the time being by mediums. ‘The “Shells” may well not care, since 
they have nothing to lose anyhow. But there is another kind of 
“Spirits ” we have lost sight of; the suicides and those killed by acct- 
dent. Both kinds can communicate, and both have to pay dearly for 
such visits. And now to explain what I mean. Well, this class is 
the one which the French Spiritists call “les esprits souffrants.” They 
are an exception to the rule, as they have to remain within the earth's 
attraction and in its atmosphere -— the Kama-loka — till the very last 
moment of what would have been the natural duration of their lives. 
In other words, that particular wave of life-evolution must run on to 
its shore. But it is a sin and cruelty to revive their memory and in- 
tensify their suffering by giving them a chance of living and artificial 
life, a chance to overload “their Karma, by tempting them into open 
doors, viz., mediums and sensitives, for they will have to, pay roundly’ 
for every such pleasure. I will explain. The Swicides, who, foolishly 
hoping to escape life, find themselves still alive, have suffering enough 
in store for them from that very life. Their punishment is in the in- 
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tensity of the latter. Having lost by the rash act their 7th and 6th 
principles, though not forever, as they can regain both, instead of 
accepting their punishment and taking their chances of redemption, 
they are often made to regret life and tempted to regain a hold upon 
it by sinful means. In the Kama-loka, the land of intense desires, 
they can gratify their earthly yearnings only through a living proxy ; 
and by so doing, at the expiration of the natural term, they generally 
lose their monad forever. As to the victims of accidents, these fare 
still worse. Unless they were so good and pure as to be drawn imme- 
diately within the Akasic Samadhi, 7. e. to fall into a state of quiet 
slumber, asleep full of rosy dreams, during which they have no rec- 
ollection of the accident, but move and lve among their familiar 
friends and scenes until their natural life-time is finished, when they 
find themselves born in the Devachan, a gloomy fate is theirs. Un- 
happy shades, if sinful and sensual they wander about (not shells, 
for their connection with their two higher principals is not quite 
broken ) until their death-hour comes. Cut off in the full flush of earthly 
passions which bind them to familiar scenes, they are enticed by the 
opportunities which mediums afford, to gratify them vicariously. 
They are the Pisachas, the Incubi and Succubi of medizval times ; 
the demons of thirst, gluttony, lust and avarice ; elementaries of in- 
tensified craft, wickedness, and cruelty; provoking their victims to 
horrid crimes, and revelling in their commission! ‘They not only ruin 
their victims, but these psychic vampires, borne along by the torrent 
of their hellish impulses, at last, —at the fixed close of their natural 
period of life — they are carried out of the earth’s aura into regions 
where for ages they endure exquisite suffering and end with entire 
destruction,” 


The most ample, varied, well-tested and decisive communications 
from our departed friends under the guidance of careful scientific 
methods show that the foregoing is but a wild and superstitious fiction. 
Why has it any.acceptance whatever! Simply because there is a class 
of people who have no sympathy with careful investigation, who de- 


light in the marvelous and in the exercise of a blind faith. 





Cimpty Biological Talk. 


Presipent Exsor of Harvard at the annual festival of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society contended that the future improvement of 
the world depended mainly on biological science. This was frankly 
throwing overboard theology and religion, and was, no doubt, accept- 
able to the society. He regretted that it was easier to get a school of 
theology endowed, than a school of medicine — very frank indeed! 

“What are the great evils (he says) that afflict mankind and 
diminish the sum of human happiness. Are they not biological evils? 
Are they not sterility, and imperfect reproduction, and disease and 
untimely death.” In this he shows a glimmering perception of a great 
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‘truth which is too large for his apprehension. He was addressing a 
medical society within the narrow limits of its ideas, within which 
all talk of biological elevation of humanity is but futile babble. 
Their sanitation and medication may give some help and relieve some 
suffering, but will never cure one of the great evils that oppress the 
world. 

‘“Tmperfect reproduction,” forsooth! When has any college or 
medical body taken up the question of the reproduction of the 
human race as it should be taken up by philanthropists? The whole 
influence of the profession and its professional hound, Comstock, has 
been adverse to the popular investigation and discussion of this subject 
which is second to none other in importance. 

What real elevation of mankind is possible without the elevation 
of character, and what does the old medical profession as a scientific 
body, know of human character, its elements or causes, and the possi- 
bility of their control? It claims to know almost nothing of. the 
psychic faculties of the brain and soul — it discourages all bold and 
direct investigation of such questions, and holds fast to medizval 
ignorance on such subjects. Its influence is that of a drag-chain on the 
wheels of human progress. 

As a progressive reforming power the medical is a greater failure 
than the clerical profession, for while the latter has done much for 
social morals, medical colleges have had a deteriorating influence upon 
the nobler sentiments, by cherishing a dogmatic selfish bigotry, and 
suppressing the sentiment of fraternity among the cultivators of 
science. 

The church fails by substituting dogma for love, and the medical 
college repeats the offence ina more flagrant form. No Biological 
studies in the spirit of existing colleges will lead mankind to a nobler 
destiny. The leaders in ehat direction are not in college harness; 
they are the friends and champions of peace, of education, of temper- 
ance, of labor’s rights, of cooperation, of woman’s rights, of law reform, 
of antimonoply, of nationalization of the land, the armory, and all 
great affairs which can be rescued from SHophy to be placed in the 
hands of the people. 





Che Wife Elixir of WBrotwn-Dequard. 


THE transfusion of blood is an old and well known method of 
reviving and prolonging life. A great variety of stimulating sub- 
stances have been used for the same purpose, and a great variety of 
medicines given by hypodermic injection have proved far more effi- 
cient, than when swallowed. Much is to be expected in this direc- 
tion, and as the famous Dr. Brown-Sequard of Paris has announced 
the wonderful results of injections of animal matter, many a re dis- 
posed to sneer at him and ridicule his discovery, which may have 
been introduced with too much enthusiasm for the medical profes- 
sion. Dr. M. Pallen jocosely describes it in the World as follows: 
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“Dr. Brown-Sequard minutely describes with all gravity and ser- 
iousness how he has mingled various parts of several organisms, mix- 
ing the gray matter of the brains of some animals, the nerve cells of 
others, as well as the juices of others, and, by a process of filtration, 
evaporation, condensation, purification, and precipitation, he has 
brought forth the true and unadulterated elixir of life! 

‘He then injected under his skin some twenty drops of this mar- 
vellous fluid, and lo! in a few minutes it had become an incorporated 
juice, following his aged blood-currents, when the crushing aches of 
a decrepit old man were dissipated into thin air.” 

After ridiculing the distinguished Parisian author as being in his 
dotage, he adds: 

“Every surgeon has time and again hypodermically injected alco- 
holic substances as stimulants, and each time with success, provided 
the real elixir of life, the vital spark itself, had not run down too 
long. When such is the result, a real elixir will revitalize an almost 
dying man —but up to this time no one has ever found it, and no 
one ever will, notwithstanding Brown-Sequard’s claims and the state- 
ments of others following his.wake. Many times have I resorted: to 
the hypodermic syringe for the purpose of stimulating patients who 
could not swallow, and who also were too weak to risk absorption of 
stimulants by the stomach, and under such urgent circumstances I 
have used whiskey, brandy, beef essence, Hoffman’s anodyne, solu- 
tions of quinine, and they were frequently and successfully tried. 

“With regard to Dr. Hammond’s verification of Brown-Sequard’s 
discovery of the elixir of life, he has failed to verify anything beyond 
his statement that pulverized lamb in clear water will stimulate old 
men when injected under the skin. This is probably true, but it fails 
in every respect to be an elixir.” . 

The Popular Science News says: “Still another alleged discovery 
only worthy of notice from the previously high scientific reputation 
of its author, is that of Dr. Brown-Sequard, who is said to have 
claimed in a paper read before the Paris Society of Biology, that, by 
injecting into the veins of an aged or infirm person, a secretion 
obtained from certain glands of recently killed animals, strength and 
vitality can be restored and youth renewed, thus realizing the ancient 
fable of the magic fountain. ‘The results of an experiment upon him- 
self were, he said, most successful. We are in doubt whether to take 
the report seriously or as one of the numerous newspaper hoaxes 
which are so frequently perpetrated upon the public.” 

On the other hand the London Telegraph says “ Despite the sarcasm, 
general and professional, with which the recent experiments made by 
M. Brown-Sequard were greeted, there seems to be, after all, some 
efficacy i in the ugly Elixir Vite invented by the aged and respected 
physiologist. 

A young physician, Dr. Variot, who has already been successful in 
removing tattoo marks from the skins of several civilized savages, 
has been induced to test the efficacy of M. Brown-Sequard’s * Lite 
Mixture.” He pestled together portions of the flesh-tissues of rabbits. 
and guinea pigs; diluted them with water, and injected the com- 
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pound thus obtained into the bodies of three paupers, aged, respec- 
tively 54, 56, and 68. ‘The men had never heard of M. Brown- 
Sequard’s solution, and were merely told that they were to be 
injected with strengthening fluid. We have Dr. Variot’s word for it 
that his three patients, who, before being subjected to the wonderful 
remedy, were weak, worn, emaciated, and melancholy, suddenly 
became strong, fresh, and cheerful; took new views of life, and alto- 
gether felt as if they had received a new lease of existence. 

“The experiments failed, however, on two other subjects; but the 
indefatigable M. Variot is not to be defeated, and he intends to con- : 
tinue his trials, which, in time, will be communicated in all their pre- 
cision. of technical detail to the Biological Society. 


A communication from Indianapolis to the New York Sun says — 
“Dr. Purman of this city has just made a practical demonstration of 
Brown-Sequard’s life elixir theory. Dr. Purman easily procured the 
consent of Noah Clark, who is 50 years of age, generally debilitated, 
suffers from rheumatism and from disease contracted during the war, 
and is a very fit subject for the experiment tried upon him this morn- 
ing. , 
e Dr. Purman drove out to the stock yards this morning, and 
selected the healthiest lamb obtainable. The lamb was killed and 
the necessary parts were brought. to his office. The preparation was 
very simple. The parts were cut and pounded in a mortar, or thor- 
oughly ‘triturated.’ Two drachms of water was added and the pre- 
paration was carefully filtered. The result was a reddish fluid — the 
elixir. One and a half drachms of this were injected into the emaci- 
ated arm of Clark a little below the shoulder with an ordinary hypo- 
dermic syringe. Granville Allen and Dr. Theodore Parker were 
present during the operation, which took place within two hours after 
killing the lamb.’ ” 

“A few minutes after the operation, a reporter called at the oflice 
and saw Mr. Clark. He was a limp picture of dejection, and seemed 
to have little vitality.” 

ae You know how you feel sometimes when you get up in the morn- 
ing,” he said, ** you feel sleepy and lifeless, and unable to do anything. 
That’s the way I have felt ever since the war.’ 

‘About four hours afterward Mr. Clark walked down town from 
Fort Wayne avenue, and climbed up two flights of stairs without. 
st-pping. “I feel a decided difference,” he said positively. 

“It used to take me an hour to get down town, and this time I 
have walked it in twenty-five minutes. I have not felt this way for 
twenty-five years. I have a new vitality. I do not drag my feet 
along, and it is no trouble to hold my head up. I used to go along 
bent over.” 

Clark stood quite straight. “ The doctor noticed an improved look 
in my eyes and more strength in my walk,” he added. Before I 
could not read a newspaper without glasses, as I now can. The 
injection has certainly done me good. Whether this will last or not 
I don’t know, but I hope it will.” 
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“Clark to all appearances was certainly improved. His complex- 
ion and eyes clearly indicated an exhilarated state. 

A communication to the Boston Globe from Detroit says : — 

“Dr, John W. Palmer, a prominent physician of Detroit has been 
experimenting with the elixir of life, and with remarkable results. 
His patients are 60 and 70 years old respectively. 

The elder man was decrepit and had been in failing health for 
years. The first injection seemed to put new life into him, and with 
the second administering the effect has been remarkable. He walks 
erect, has the appearance of long life ahead of him, and says he feels 
stronger than for years. 

“The younger man did not indicate such pronounced results on 
the first trial, but with the second he showed the rejuvenating effects, 
and asserts his belief that the new remedy is a life preserver if not a 
cure-all. | 

“Dr. Palmer says: “Ihave just begun experimenting. I do not 
know what the Aes may result in. This I do know, that an 
immediate effect is to exhilarate and tone up. I believe that in many 

cases it may save life in bridging over a crisis. ‘The preparation is 
in no sense dangerous, for an antiseptic enters all its composition, 
and its base is from the healthiest of animals.” 

_As the reader is probably curious to know the exact formula of 
Brown-Sequard, we must resort to a Medical Journal for what the 
factitious modesty of the newspapers has suppressed. This is what 
the Boston Medical and Surgrcal Journal says, under the heading of 
«The testicle as a rejuvenator ” with a feeble attempt at ridicule which 
is omitted. 

“Twenty years ago, at least, Dr. Brown-Séquard exhibited tenden- 
cies towards a belief that the testicle might be of value for other pur- 
poses than the impregnation of the ovum, provided it was taken when 
young,— that it was competent, when its vital principles were properly 
injected for the respective purposes, not only to call into existence the 
very young, but to rejuvenate the aged. 

It seems that this idea has continued to germinate in the brain of 
the learned, but eccentric physiologist all these years. In 1875 he 
made experiments with grafts of testicular tissue upon dogs, and to his 
delight succeeded, as he thought, in renewing the youth of one 
wretched old cur. Since then he has continued these strange invest- 
igations at various times, and during the month of June this year, 
made two separate communications to the Societe de Biologie of Paris 
upon this subject, describing the methods used and the supposed 
results. He, apparently, thinks he has discovered a sort of eliair 
vite, or fountain of perpetual youth, of simpler composition than those 
elixirs so sedulously compounded by the medizval philosophers, and 
easier of access than the elusive fountain which enticed poor Ponce 
de Leon to his fond and fatal journey. 

According to the reports of Brown-Sequard’s communications given 
by the French journals, he has been experimenting with a fluid ob- 
tained by crushing and washing the testicles of young animals, which 
was mixed with blood from the spermatic veins and water. This 
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fluid he injected into his own subcutaneous cellular tissue almost 
eyery day for two weeks, with results so gratifying that he hastened. 
to communicate them to his biological confreres. Notwithstanding 
his ripe age, between seventy and eighty years, he experienced a reju- 
venescence of all his forces, physical and mental. The former healthy 
and vigorous contractility of the intestines and bladder had returned, 
as also had his general muscular strength. Intellectual labor had again 
become easy to him. ; 

“Dr. Brown-Sequard did not succeed apparently in inoculating his 
hearers with his own enthusiasm for his procednre. Scepticism and 
and physiological objections found expression through M. M. Dumont- 
Pallier and Féré.” 

A physiologist so able and learned as Brown-Séquard should have re- 
ceived more courteous treatment for so valuable a suggestion based on 
his professional experience. That the seminal fluid is a more invigorat- 
ing element than common blood is nearly self-evident. It is from that 
fluid that our own lives began, and that the entire animal kingdom de- 
vives its continued existence. It is essential to the full development 
every male being, and its unusual loss produces a sudden prostration 
of life. Doctors may: sneer as they usually do, at any very good news 
for humanity, or any very great discovery, but the famous Frenchman 
has added to his reputation as a pioneer in science. 

Injections of course have their- difficulties and objections. The 
transfusion of blood from which so much was expected, is seldom re- 
sorted to. Dr. Loomis of New York who engaged actively in the 
new proccss has discontinued on acceunt of some evil effects, and a 
Western patient is reported to have brought suit for damages from 


‘the operation. 


Evil effects are to be expected of course from imperfect methods 
as Brown-Sequard says that the material should be obtained from 
the guinea pig and should be filtered through the Pasteur porcelain 
filter —a filter which removes all solid substances, and has been used 


to produce the purest water. 


Atientitic Jutelligenee. 


LipRATION oF CurMaAtES.— The libration of climates across the 
North Pole is a law of meteorology which I have not seen mentioned 
by writes on such subjects. Yet it is entirely self-evident that a 
north wind on one side of the globe bringing down the polar cold 
atmosphere, must be accompanied by a south wind on another side 
carrying northward the heat of the tropics. tence when it is cold 
in America we have unusual heat in Asia or Europe, while our hot 


seasons must produce coldness on the opposide side of the globe. 


The singularly cool summer we are enjoying at present, enabling us 
in Boston for a great part of the time to wear heavy woollens has 
been accompanied by great heat in the East. At Odessa, Russia, one 


hundred degrees east of us, an Odessa correspondent says: 
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“Never within the memory of the oldest British resident here has 
such intolerable heat prevailed in this region of southern Russia. 
Deaths from sunstroke occur almost daily even among the native 
laborers. For the last ten days the thermometer has never registered 
less than 144° at noon. One day last week it was 130° in the shade. 
Out of the reach of artificial irrigation all vegetation is parched and 
withered. The long scorching days, unbroken by even a passing 
thunderstorm, succeed each other with perfect regularity. Even 
after sundown there is no breeze; and the nights are so sultry that 
sleep is impossible. A sunshade is necessary as early as 5 A.M. 
From what I saw and heard at the bacteriological station one morn- 
ing, it would appear that there is, after all, some truth in the old 
theory of the dog days. On one day alone twenty-one cases of bites 
from rabid dogs. were received at the station, and during the last 
twenty days no fewer than thirty-eight cases of hydrophobia Oc- 
curred within the city, and were treated by Pasteur’s system of 
innoculation.” 


THe Arr EnGiInre.— The superiority of air over water as a medium 
for the generation of power by caloric is obvious in the fact that a 
a pound of air requires hardly one-fourth as much caloric to raise its 
temperature as a pound of water either as a liquid or as steam, while 
there is no loss by the latent caloric, nine hundred and sixty-six 
degrees, of which pass into steam. ‘Lhe first proposition to utilize 
this law for the production of power was made by Father Dr. Joseph 
Buchanan, sixty-five years ago at Louisville, Ky. He published the 
plan of a simple air engine, but having had some unpleasant experi- 
ence as to the unprofitableness of inventions to inventors he did not’ 
attempt to execute the plan. Long afterward an air engine was in- 
- troduced by Ericsson of New York, and considerably used notwith- 
standing its cumbrousness and feeble power as it worked at little 
over atmospheric pressure. About twenty-one years ago I patented 
a high pressure air engine called the thermo-static as it used the same 
caloric several times in succession, which was both extremely eco- 
nomic in fuel and light in construction, but the enormous expense of 
new constructions compelled me to abandon the enterprise before 
completion, knowing however, that it embodied the maximum pro- 
duction of cheap power. 

Now it is announced that an air engine is in successful operation 
at 122 West First Street, South Boston, invented by Woodbury and 
Merrill who say they have been thirty-five years employed in perfect- 
ing it during which time they have built thirteen engines and spent 
$150,000. This engine which has the merit of absolute safety, de- 
velops a horse power on a pound and a half of coal per hour. 
From the description, its principle of operation is substantially the, 
same as that of my thermo-static, and:it 1s gratifying to find a scien- 
tific truth at last established by men of the untiring energy necessary 
to introduce new principles in science. He, who would help the 
world onward should first become a millionaire. 


ELECTRIC WATCHES AND CrLocks.— M. L. Hussey, of Menlo 
Park, N. J., has secured a patent for a watch to run by electricity. 
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Mr. Hussey has been eleven years at work on his inventions, and 
has secured patents on thirteen appliances necessary in the manu- 
facture of his clocks and watches. There are four of ,these, in- 
cluding a marine clock. The pecularity about these, explains 
Popular Science News, is the gravity ‘movement, which, aided by 
a’small electric current, moves the pendulums of the clocks and 
the large balance wheels of the watches. The battery is inclosed 
in the watch case, and with it the time piece will run for a whole 
year withott any attention. In time it is expected that five year 
watches ahd clocks can be manufactured. The new watches and 
clocks contain only one-third as many parts as the ordinary in- 
strument.” 





Wiscelaneous and Critical. 


INSANITY RESEMBLING OBSESSION. — The New York Sun of July 
2oth, gives the following report of a singular case : — 

Cuicaco, July 24th. — Harry Munzer was brought before Judge 
Gary this morning to be examined as’ to his sanity. He is about 27 
years of age, and a fine looking young man. For four years he was 
entry clerk for Edson Keith, and his expertness in figures was con- 
sidered something wonderful. He had been subject to gloomy spells 
at periods about two years apart, during which he would become a 
recluse for weeks at a time. He spoke of these. 

“ Just tell us about the last one,” said the Court. 

“‘T feel something approaching heavily,” said the witness, “ but I 
can take care of myself here.” 

Beads of perspiration stood on his brow, but he displayed no ner- 
vousness. ‘ The queer sickness came on me again about a year ago.” 
said he, “and this time I became much alarmed at the developments. 
I seemed to be approaching a state altogether different from the nat- 
ural one. An ague-like feeling crept over me, beginning first in my 
brain. I was then living at my father’s house on West Lake street. 
My mind did not seem growing weaker, but it seemed to be altering 
its functions materially. Presently the sight of a tool or anything 
with a blade would start every fibre and nerve in me to tingling and 
I became afraid of myself — afraid for my friends. I felt an impulse 
growing upon me to harm or kill. I knew what I was about. I rec- 
ognized the faces of my friends. I had a cool control of my mental 
faculties. I was not out of my head in the least, but there was a 
desire which seemed to be muscular as well as mental, and wholiy 
apart from my natural volitions. 

“My father saw only the outside of this, and I dared not explain 
to him the complete revolution in my being. » He sent me to Lake 
Geneva to be treated in a private institution there, and now for seven 
months [ have been there under the constant care of several experi- 
enced physicians. They have been unable to assist me. I grew 
worse. I knew it and realized the dread change. Never have I lost 
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my senses. ‘The doctors gave me chloroform, but I fear that it has 
hurt my nervous system and served to augment this fearful develop- 
ment rather than cure it. We consulted and thought a change 
would be good for me. I now insist that I be placed somewhere so 
T may be watched and treated differently. The week I have been 
here since I left Geneva I have not been home, I will not go there. 
I believe that some rapid change for the worse would take place 
immediately should I go back. This mania would unman me and 
force me to‘do that which I have been battling against. I would 
kill them. I might kill myself, and yet I would know what I was 
about.” 

What terrified the jurors was the complete change in his features 
as he proceeded. From an innocent, harmless expression at the 
beginning, his features wore a look otf extreme cunning, and malig- 
nity. As he proceeded deep lines appeared in his cheeks beside his 
nose. The eyebrows fell dark and the corners of the mouth drew 
down. His forehead wrinkled up as an old man’s, and his voice act- 
ually changed so that a listener might have supposed that a man of 
45 was talking. The words came from deep down in his chest, and, 
in fact, the aspect of the man was changed. He bent forward in his 
chair, his shoulders stooped, and his eyes became watery. It was 
remarkable. ‘The Court gazed at the phenomenon before him in 
astonishment. When the narrator reached ‘that portion of his recital 
where he spoke of killing, the jury gazed upon the face of a man 
about to commit murder. 

~ “That will do,” said the Judge in a husky voice. 

Munzer was startled at the command. He looked up wildly, then 
fell back in his chair, half exhausted, with a sigh. Tears fell down 
his cheeks. ‘The wrinkles disappeared from his forehead, the fiend- 
ish expression left his face, and a minute more he was the young man 
Harry Munzer again with the innocent face. 

The jury brought i in a verdict finding him insane. 


LENA Lors.— According to the Democrat, Vopeka, Kan., Lena 
Loeb, the *“ Rocky Mountain girl,” with the mysterious power, has 
astonished the public there at Crawford’s opera house. Her strength, 
it is claimed, is a great surprise, equal to the combined power of sev- 
eral strong men. She also performs many wonderful mind reading 
tests, and "Ehoss who are doubtful of her cifts are given every oppor- 


tunity to satisfy themselves. — fh. P. Journal. 





THe Licut or Eaypr.— Not having time to examine this work 
as it deserves, the following expression of the well known lecturer, 
J. J. Morse, is quoted as probably a judicious estimate : — 

“What does it all amount to? The question is difficult to ans- 
wer satisfactorily. To the mystical it will be a wonderful book; to 
the materialistic it will seem to be an inversion of natural law and 
phenomena, from reasons already stated; to the coldly critical it will 
be an ingenious series of speculations more or less logical and har- 
monious; to the Spiritualist who is a reasoner it will look much like 
Spiritualism tinctured with Theosophy ; to the Theosophist it will be 
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a book to be sneered at and condemned. ‘To the candid critic it is a 
book of interest, rather than value, a book for the curious rather than 
the truly studious. It is a straw upon the stream, but it has far 
more of India than Egypt, and is more after the lines of the spiritual 
than the hermetic philosophy.” 

“Tt is emphatically a work that must be taken upon trust. One 
most pertinent question must be asked: i.e. How can our author 
write a chapter upon ‘adeptship,’ when, since his book was published, 
he distinctly denies being an adept? The book will certainly stir up 
controversy, and provoke thought; so far it will be good. It is more 
clear and intelligible than any other work on like subjects, and while 
by no means agreeing with its major part, the writer urges a careful 
and conscientious perusal be given what is, in the premises, a remark- 
ably concise, clear, and forcibly interesting work.’ ” 

The review of this interesting volume in the New York Sun speaks 
of it as unintelligible absurdity and pours upon it a volume of dull 
buffoonery, intended for exruciating wit, a course often pursued by 
self-conceited conservatives. 


THE BLUE CoLOR OF THE SKY—vwas explained by Protessor 
Tyndall, as due to the presence of minute particles unable to reflect 
any other color. Professor Hartley has recently shown that it arises 
from the action of ozone on the light to which it gives its own blue- 
ness. 


INSPIRATIONAL WRITING. — A successtul writer speaks as follows 
in a private letter. “I know what it is to carefully plan an article, 
to study upon the subject to be treated, classify my ideas systemati- 
cally, and work from the beginning to the end. I have also exper- 
ienced a method of writing very different from this, in which I have 
been entirely ignorant of what I was about. to write, and when the 
ideas have literally com to me at the point of my pen. I used to 
express it that ‘I dipped them out of the inkstand.’ At such times 
the impulse leading me to write is imperative. In this manner I 
have written poetry, line by line, never even knowing my subject, 
until developed by the poem itself. At these times I am in a pecul 
iar dreamlike condition when nothing seems real around me. These 
experiences date back almost as far as I can remember, for when a 
child of seven years I learned to write down the poems that came to 
me. Young as I then was, I realized that these poems were not my 
own, but were dictated by a superior intelligence, who or what I did 
not know, nor did I venture to express this conviction for fear of 
ridicule. ‘This was before the days of modern spiritualism.” 


TRIUMPH OF LIBERAL PRINCIPLES.— The Supreme Court of Maine 
has rejected the prayer of the doctors to enforce the medical law that 
was vetoed by the-governor. Thus Maine remains free. The Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire has pronounced the restrictive 
medical law of that State unconstitutional. Thus New Hampshire 
is free, and it is probable that similar decisions may be given in 
other States. 
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Chapter 2, be. True ADpstem of Muthropologp. 


THE experimental development of the functions of the brain, must 
constitute, when completed, the science of man. That science has 
not at present any systematic existence. The only word in our lan- 
guage which indicates such a science is seldom disturbed from its 
repose in the dictionary, because there is no system to which itcam be 
applied.* Now we are compelled to use this term ANTHROPOLOGY, 
because the study of the brain is the study of man. 

Heretofore, in place of one system of Anthropology, we have had 
‘four or five partial sketches of man. . 

From the earliest periods men have speculated on the human mind, 
consulting their own internal consciousness, and the facts of daily 
observation, for data in their reasoning. As each philosopher differed 
in character, the consciousness of each was different; and, conse- 
quently, the doctrines. But when the correct data have been obtained, 
metaphysical reasoning upon our faculties traces their relations, and 
analyzes each compound faculty into simpler elements. The more 
rigorous the analysis, the fewer simple faculties are recognized: One 
admits Memory and Reason as distinct faculties; another analyzes 
them into a simple power of Association. One may recognize twenty 
elements of character, another may reduce them to ten, and a third 
may reduce them, by a more rigid analysis, to two. He may prove 
that we have but the powers of perception and of association ; and 
out of these simple elements he may construct all the compound 
faculties of will, memory, reason, fancy, and all the emotions and 
passions. ‘The same process of reasoning carried one step farther 
simply results in this: that we have a primitive power of mind, from 
which all the various faculties arise, and here we are at the ped of 
the analysis. The metaphysical plan, therefore, results in nothing ; 
applied to the determination of our primitive faculties, it 1s more per- 
fectly nugatory in proportion as it is more perfectly carried out. The 
speculations of Leibnitz, Descartes, Locke, Hartley, Condillac, Kant 
Hegel, Schelling, Hamilton, Cousin, and a score- of other eminent 
psychologists have been utterly barren of all useful results. 

Phrenologists, avoiding this destructive analysis, look at human 
nature as it is, instead of looking fora theoretical substratum. They 
are in advance of metaphysicians, as chemists are in advance of 
the alchemists. They recognize certain faculties and passions as es- 
sentially distinct: and like the simple bodies of chemistry not to be — 
confounded, and not composed of the same ultimate elements. They ~ 
seek to locate these faculties and passions in the portions of the brain 
which they occupy, and in the general results they are sustained by 
the common observation of all who have studied crania. 

Yet it is impossible, by craniology, to form an accurate science, on. @ 


*This sentence was written forty-five years since,,and was then strictly true. Since that 
period the public mind has been much aroused from its torpor on such subjects, and the word is 
no longer so unfamiliar, but when I first brought forth the word Anthropology us the representative 
of.the new Science, (1843,) Iwas gravely admonished by a leading New York editor that such a 
word was entirely inappropriate, as it signified merely the anatomy of the nerves! The recent use 
of the word Anthropology among Scientists, however, does not indicate that they have a System of 
Anthropology. It is simply used to signify the department of knowledge to which their detatched — 

observations in Ethnology and Sociology belong. 
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account of the irregular and uncertain thickness of the skull, and the 
varying conditions of the brain. Craniology, thus far, has made but 
an imperfect survey of the organs —has not developed the functions 
of the concealed base of the brain, and has given its phrenological with- 
out its physiological powers. It is therefore, but a partial view of 
the human constitution. | 

Physiology and Anatomy explain our bodily constitution and func- 
tions, but without explaining the source or moving power of all these 
functions. While they refer everything to the brain and nerves as the 
source or seat of every function, they tell us little of the power of the 
brain itself, which is the master of all. They deal in facts, or effects 
without causes; and until they rise to a recognition of those ultimate 
causes, they cannot be philosophical or satisfactory. 

The natural history of man, and his general social history furnish 
a vast magazine of materials, but they do not furnish the philosophy 
or explanation of their facts. 

The experimental operations of Animal Magnetism have furnished 
us a stock of very wonderful facts, without any explanation — shed- 
ding a meteoric light over the constitution of man, but leaving us 
enveloped in night and mystery. 

Neither of these is a system of Anthropology; nor do all of them 
put together make a complete science of man. They are uncon- 
nected, partial surveys of the human constitution. History offers us a 
store of materials; Metaphysics, a mental alchemy; Phrenology, a 
comparison of the mind with the brain; Physiology, a survey of the 
body; Animal Magnetism, a collection of wonders. 

These fragments of Anthropology, uncombined as they are, re- 
_ semble the planets of the solar system, void of a sun, wandering in 
lawless orbits, and often in collision with each other. The brain is 
the sun —the centre of the true Anthropology. Physiology receives 
its downward influence, or manifestation in the body; Phrenology its 
higher influence, or manifestrtion in the mind; Animal Magnetism is - 
the display of a few of its most remarkable faculties, and all ea Gl 
is but an extensive display of its capacities. 

Anthropology, taking the brain as a causal centre, and tracing 
therefrom the sciences of its effects, unites them into one harmonious 
system —a full and perfect science — tracing the relations of man 
upward to the spiritual world and the Creator — downward to inor- 
ganic matter, and all that affects his physical lfe-—inward to his 
own constitution and conscious life, and around to his fellow beings 
—it enables us to comprehend his true position, and the laws of his 
life and growth. 

Not only does it complete, connect, and unitize the fragments of 
anthropological science; it supplies a great hiatus in the circle of 
sciences relating to man. The broad foundation of Anthropology 
has been carefully laid by anatomists and physiologists, in describing 
the structure and operations of the body. In the regular progress of 
science, they should have next developed cerebral physiology. But 
this superstructure has not been reared upon the anatomical founda- 
tion. The incomplete attempts of vivisectors and pathologists have 
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left. the physiological edifice in an unfinished and unsightly condition. 
No one has appeared to complete this undertaking. 
he imaginative metaphysical architects who build from above 

downwards, have erected a misty and intangible superstructure above 
the unfinished work, but have not yet reached down to its solid 
walls, or established any connection between themselves and the 
anatomists, Metaphysicians and psychologists have given us a vast 
deal of philosophic speculation concerning the mind, but have contem- 
plated the mind entirely apart from the body. Whether the edifice 
erected from below can unite with their airy structure above, as a 


part of one great whole, remains to be seen. Thus far it appears: 


impossible. 
In this state of progress Gall perceived the immense void, and at- 


tempted to establish a connection, by building unoward. He built up ~ 


the unfinished department of CEREBRAL ANATOMY, and upon that 
solid foundation erected a system of mental phylosophy, which thrust 
aside the misty systems of his predecessors. ‘They scoffed at his 
creation as a rude unfinished work, without system or architectural 
ornament, and without the necessary elevation for man’s spiritual 
dignity. Nevertheless, his work was well done, although unfinished 
and rude, and the greater portion of his Cyclopean construction will 
permanently endure. 

But Gall did not finish the anthropological edifice. He demon- 
strated many of the connections of the mind with the several por- 
tions of the brain, but he did not demonstrate the relations of the 
brain to the body as its physiological governor, nor did he demon- 
strate the relations of the mind and brain to the higher realms of 
Pneumatology. He demonstrated CEREBRAL PHRENOLOGY alone ; 
omitting CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY and CEREBRAL PNEUMATOLOGY. 
Thus he occupied an intermediate position between Physiologists and 
Psychologists without coming into actual contact with either — there 
being intermediate undeveloped sciences on either hand, separating 
him from the Pneumatologists and Psychologists above and the Phy- 
siologists below. 

It now remains to fill these vacancies —to trace the functions of 
the brain in connection with the body, and thus establish CEREBRAL 
PuystoLocy, which completes the structure of anatomico-physiolo- 
gical science. ‘To this must be superadded a true CEREBRAL Psy- 


CHOLOGY, by correcting and completing the discoveries of Gall—a 
system of Psychology with a scientific cerebral basis, which shall give | 


us the laws and natural history of man’s spiritual nature, as well as 
the common external phenomena of mind. 

Thus it is necessary to create new departments of science — CERE- 
BRAL PHYSIOLOGY, towards which we have but a few facts furnished 
by vivisection, by pathology and by inference from the discoveries of 
Gall, CEREBRAL PNEUMATOLOGY for which we have a liberal supply 
of materials furnished by historians, metaphysicians, psychologists 
and magnetists, and CORPOREAL PSYCHOLOGY or SARCOGNOMY which 


traces the relations of the soul tothe body as well as the brain. If | 


in addition to this we shall discover in the constitution of man the 
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great dominant laws or principles which connect the Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Pathology of the body with the CorporraL PsycHo- 
LOGY, CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY and PNEUMATOLOGY 
making them all one compact unitary science bound together by the 
higher law of PaTHo@Nomy, then indeed may we say ANTHRO- | 
POLOGY exists as a science and philosophy. | | 

Let us now take the bird’s-eye view of this grand and comprehen- 
sive science, by retaining which in the mind we may study with more 
satisfaction each department in succession. ye 

Life is inherent in a subtle immaterial element which cannot be 
subjected to physical measurement or chemical’ analysis. This ele- 
ment exists in the‘cell germ of a human being, which is not to be 
distinguished from that of another animal but contains in this invis- 
ible element the potency that determines its growth and destiny as a 
man or woman which alter carrying its career to the end leaves the 
body, all unseen, as a lifeless mass of organized matter apparently the 
same as before death, but lacking all that gave it power. 

‘The departure of that element which constitutes the life of the 
body may be seen, not by solar light but through the subtler medium 
which ministers to clairvoyance, and the continued existence of that 
element which is our essential self, the element that thinks, and wills, 
and loves, after it has left the body may be recognized through the 
psychometric faculty not only by a few gifted individuals, but by 
millions of the human race in all nations. This demonstration of ° 
life and immortality by Psychometry is one of the most important 
contributions to human knowledge, since it not only assures us of 
continued life under happier conditions than are known to earth, but 
enables all mankind to solve for themselves the problems of religion 
which have been darkened by the mists of" theology. | | 

These investigations which develope our Pneumatology, are SuS- 
tained and enlarged by the psychometric revelations of Paleontology 
and history. ‘Thus does Anthropology illustrate our destiny in the 
future ages in comparison with which our life on earth,is of trivial 
duration, though of immense importance as the beginning and organ- 
izing period of our destiny. Hence the true Anthropologist is pro- 
foundly impressed with the importance of an honorable career in. this 
lite the consequences of which reach onward in eternity. 

The soul life on earth has its conscious centre in the brain and in 
the extension of nervous matter throughout the body ;:but as any 
portion of the body cut off from nervous communication with the 
brain is outside of our consciousness, the brain must be considered 
_ the essential residence of the soul, although the body is also a resi- 

dence for its inferior faculties. ! 

As we descend in the animal kingdom, the brain declines and. its 
pre-eminent importance is lost, until finally, as in the hydra, all parts 
of the body are equal and when subdivided each fragment lives as an 
independent animal. 

In the class of Vertebrata, animals with a brain and spinal cord, 
the lowest type of developement is found in fishes, above which are 
the reptiles, birds, and mammalia of which latter class man is the 
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head. The principles which govern the organization and operation 
of the brain of man extend throughout the brains of the vertebrates, 
and in the study of the whole animal kingdom we find striking illus- 
trations of the same laws which are discovered in men. The anterior 
brain is everywhere expressive of intellect, the upper brain of the 
amiable, virtuous nature, and the lower brain of animal violence or 
force, while the posterior brain corresponds to the power of command 
and attains its highest development in man, establishing him as the 
Lord of creation, but declining and almost or quite disappearing as 
we descend in the scale. 

The development of the brain gives the organic basis of character, 
and if the brain were always in a normal condition of healthy 
activity, would indicate the character with substantial correctness to 
those who understand cranioscopy. I feel great confidence in my 
estimates of character inferred from the cranium, but I am fully con- 
scious that there is a great deal of abnormal character owing to in- 
jurious education, social influences, and unsound health, which can- 
not be indicated by the cranial form, butstamps itself on the face, 
the person, and the manner. Cranioscopy always reveals the native 
constitution of the mind, but Psychometry is requisite to discover its 
modifications and impairment. 

As softening of the brain impairs all its powers and produces 
paralysis, so there are many other influences and conditions which 
impair the virtues and intelligence, many of which came from the 
condition of the body. These Psychometry explores. Yet the 
revelation of Cranioscopy alone are generally satisfactory, as the 
modifications of character by circumstance are largely expressed by 
those organs behind the face which affect its color and conformation, 
organs of expression, which manifest increased or diminished activity 
of special faculties by modifications of the features, thus giving a 
scientific basis for physiognomy. 

A glance at the head reveals by its elevation above the brow and 
the rounded fulness of its upper surface, the power of all the amiable 
and noble qualities. The convex form, rising above the top of the 
forehead with an ascending curve, and rising with a similar curve 
above the temporal arch, gives assurance of the best elements of 
human nature, amiable, generous, and pleasing, if the development is 
anterior; firm, faithful, honorable, efficient, manly, and cheerful, if 
the development is posterior, thoroughly good and lovely when the 
development is more central. In conjunction with the height we 
estimate the breadth across the upper region, which gives a steady 
and gentle activity to the higher faculties, controling the restless and 
erratic impulses. 

In estimating the controlling influences of the higher powers, we 
compare the superior development with the antagonizing basilar 
organs, manifested by breadth and depth of the basis of the skull — 
breadth from side to side, depth below the eyes and in the neck 
where we feel the basis of the skull. This basilar development is 
usually indicated by stoutness of the neck, and the stout neck indi- 
cates force of circulation, as it contains the carotids and jugulars as 
well as the cervical ganglia which supply power to the heart. 
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SPURZHEIM. VINCENT DE PAUL. 


he The heads of Dr. Spurzheim and St. Vincent de Paul illustrate the 
philanthropy of their lives. Spurzheim the devoted and untiring 
propagandist of great scientific and moral truths was truly a philan- 
thropist. Vincent de Paul who lived from 1576 to 1660 was perhaps 
the worthiest of Catholic saints. His administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs was spoken of as a “Golden era.” The famous and worthy 
order of Sisters of Charity was founded by him in 1634, of which 
there were recently over three hundred societies in France. To him 
France was indebted for the establishment of Foundling Hospitals, 
and the Society of Lazarites devoted to assisting the humble country 
clergy in their duties. He was not a great theologian but a man of 
sincere untiring benevolence. 

In the development of the basis of the brain we recognize the 
large cerebellum or physiological brain and the upper extremity of 
the spinal cord, and when we inspect the cranium, we observe in the 
large foramen for the spinal cord and the large foramina for the 
blood vessels, the indications of a powerful constitution. 

A. large basis requires a high head for its proper control, while a 
small basilar region leaves the higher faculties in more decided pre- 
clominence. 

The coronal and basilar organs give power to the constitution — 
the basilar organs developing and invigorating the body, the coronal 
organs sustaining the brain and the spiritual nature. Their joint 
action in large development makes the great man. 

The anterior and posterior organs, which work together are the 
organs of relation to our environment, the anterior organs giving 
sensibility, knowledge, and understanding, while the posterior give 
the efficient impulses to use this knowledge in acting upon all that 
surrounds us. 

The posterior organs near the median line are authoritative, aspir- 
ing, ambitious and self-willed, but on the lateral portion of the occi- 
put, social or gregarious, pushing i in business, contentious, acquisitive 
selfish and calculated to make friends or enemies, friends in the 
upper half and enemies in the lower half of the occiput. 
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’ The entire occipital half of the brain is the source of all our’energies 
moral and physical. The moral energies which give social influence 
and general efficiency in all we do belong to the upper half of the 
occiput, while the impulsive passional and physical energies belong 
to its lower half. 

The anterior half of the brain possesses all the: sensitive, delicate, 
‘refined, intellectual and passively amiable elements. The intellec-. 
tual being in the forehead, and the emotional behind the forehead, 

exhibiting moral sensibility above, and physical sensibility below on 
the level of the cheek bone from which we rise through the sensitive, 
ideal modest and spiritual emotions to those of love, hope, and 
religion. 

The intellectual region manifests perceptive power at the brow, 
memory and knowledge at the middle of the forehead, and rational 
understanding at the upper range of the forehead. ‘The three hori- 
zontal divisions may be balled Per ception, Memory, and Understand: 
ing. ee 

In making a cirien analysis of the intellectual region, we find 
that the lateral organs which give breadth have a more interior med- 

~ itative character, while those on the median line have a more exterior 
relation and more instantaneous action. ‘They are intuitive, clairvoy- . 
ant, and prevoyant, while the lateral organs are meditative, caleu- 
lating, inventive, and planning, producing originality of thought, 
artistic and literary power. 


The engraving shows the or- - 
gans of Physical Perception in — 
the lower range of Memory in | 
the middle, and Undorstanding 
above. The perceptive charac- 
ter runs up the median line in 
the immediate group, in which 
we find the higherand intuitive | 
perceptions, including psycho- 
metric and clairvoyant facul- 
ties..." Phe percipient organs. 
of the median lineare active in | 
animal brains. The more ex- 
terior organs, which make: a 
broad or square forehead, giv- 
ing reasoning power and crea- 
tive invention are characteris- . 
tic of man. None of the elab- 
orate group are much devel- 
oped in animals. 


- 








- Between the iW in the range above the eye is a solid intellectual 
power, profound in thought and attainment, but neither Intuitive nor 
so inventive and original as the lateral organs. ue 

The entire intellectual region shows.its development by Saou a 
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forward from the ears over the face and breadth of the forehead. 
But intellectual power depends largely upon the ambitious and ‘prac- 
tical energies of the occiput Shieh give an active vigor to the tem- 


perament ‘and rouse the intellect to efficient action, The lower OCCl- 


put invigorates the perceptive organs, the upper occiput the under- 
standing and the intermediate region, the memory. 
The organs behind the face in the anterior extr emity of the middle 


lobe are organs of the tendency to expression or manifestation, the. 
upper portion of the face being associated. with intellectual and’ 


moral organs, the lower portion with the animal region. 

The basilar organs like the others have a different character be- 
fore and behind the ear — great force behind the ear and below it — 
but an excitability tending to exhaustion, depression, and insanity, 
anterior to the ear, externally indicated under the lower jaw. 

This entire system of cerebral functions has a wonderful corres- 
pondence in the body —the entire brain sympathizing with the entire 
body in a definite and accurate manner. 

Dividing the brain by a nearly horizontal line round the middle, 
the upper half of the brain sympathizes and corresponds with the 
upper half of the body, above a horizontal line around it on the level 
of the lower end of the sternum, and the lower half of the brain in 
like manner corresponds and sympathizes with the lower half of the 
body. 

When we trace in detail the sympathy and correspondence of each 
part of the body with each part of the brain, and mark upon the body 


these correspondences, we produce a chart of the science of Sarcognomy ~ 


which illustrates the triung sympathies of soul, brain, and body. For 
as every faculty of the soul is represented by and manifested through 
a special portion of the brain, so does every special portion of the 
brain hold an intimate and sympathetic relation with a special portion 
of the body, so that the faculties of the scul have ina secondary sense 
a relation or sympathy with special portions of the body, so that when 
the soul faculty is exercised, the bodily location feels the effect and 
when the bodily location is exercised, developed, inflamed, or diseased 
in any way, the soul by sympathizing therewith is modified in its 
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character cod Petes, and thus, the whole sympathy of bode and 
mind in health and disease is made intelligible. » 

This explains how anger goes to the muscles of the limbs and the 
gentler emotions to the chest — how the liver becomes associated with 
melancholy, the lungs with hope even in advanced consumption, the 
bosom with love —and how eyery disease has particular mental con- 
‘ditions or symptoms associated with it. 

The correspondence of the brain and body may be stated in general 
terms thus. 

The anterior surface of the chest, above the horizontal line just 
mentioned corresponds to the anterior surface of the brain above the 
corresponding line (marked Anterior Thoracic. ) 

From the top of the shoulder corresponding with the organ ey 
Patience, down the baek to the horizontal line before mentioned cor- 
responds with the posterior surface of the brain, above a nearly hori- 
zontal line from the forehead backward. ‘This section is marked, 
Posterior Superior. 

We must exclude from the occipital region the portion near the 
median line, about two and one half or three inches wide, extending 
from Firmness nearly to the base of the occiput. ‘This median trait 
corresponds to the arms, and is called the BRACHIAL REGION. . 

The anterior abdominal surface of the body below the horizontal 
line corresponds to the entire face down to the neck, (marked ABDOM- 
INAL), that is, to the brain behind this location; and the posterior 
inferior surface of the trunk, corresponds to the surface of the occiput 
below the horizontal line (marked POSTERIOR INFERIOR. ) 

There remains but the region covered by the neck, which corres- . 
ponds to the lower limbs, and is called the CRURAL region. 

The functions of all parts of the body are physiological, but their 
sympathy with the brain gives them also a psychic significance as the 
corporeal development assists the cerebral organs, and in its morbid 
states affects them. | 

Such is. the organization of soul, brain, and body for normal life. 
Why is life ever abnormal, in disease, crime, and insanity ? 

Life belongs only to the soul. The departure of the soul leaves 
only a decomposing corpse. Decomposition is the continual tendency 
of organized matter. The functions of the body depend on continual 
decomposition and waste of its substance. In plain language, it lives 
only as it rots, and the vital power is continually engaged in assimi- 
lating and utilizing new matter. Then there is a continual struggle 
between the vitality of the soul, and the moribnnd and tendency of 
matter, and perfect health can come only from a large inherited en- 
~dowment of the vital soul power. Anthropology shows that this 
soul power can be cultivated by a noble lite transmitted by heredity, 
establishing a life of perfect health, to last a century at least 

Among the necessary endowments of the human constitution are 
sensibilities which are capable of being hurt, and the excitable irrita- 
ity of the nervous system, which makes it lable to injury or destruc- 
tion. From these endowments we become. liable to disease and insanity, 
when exposed to their causes, unless there be a great preponderance 
of vital be ack over such sensibilities. | 


To be continued. 
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HOTEL FLOWER. _ 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HEALTH PALACE IN THE WORLD, 





This magnificent home for invalids is unique in almost, every 
respect. In the first place it possesses nothing to suggest that it is 
anything other than one of the most palatial “hotels in the world. 
The basement is chiefly for baths, here being found the most com- 
plete and magnificent Turkish bathhouse on the continent, where 
patients enjoy Turkish, Russian, Roman, hot and cold sea, sulphur, 
electric, and medicated. vapor baths most skilfully administered 
among such surroundings as charm the eye and delight the mind. ~ 

The electrical department is one of the most complete in the : 
world, and is in charge of one of the most scholarly physicians and. 
electricians in the land. One large room is properly fitted up fo1 
the generation of ozone, the remedial value of which is well known 
to progressive physicians. Sun baths are also given in the most 
approved manner. Magnetic and massage treatments, and in fact, 
every means and agency that time and experience have. proved 
valuable to restore the sick, are brought into requisition in 
model progressive Health Palace. Pees 

The table is equal to that found in the best hotels in ie: 
Dr. Flower and his staff believing that the invalids should have th 
best food, prepared in the most approved manner. For terms an: 
descriptive circular, apply to ese ee 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTs CONSTITUTIONAL LiB_ 
ERTY LEAGUE, Boston, MAss. 

Whereas, The American (National ) Medical Association, the 
Masaachuestia Medical Society in collusion with the American (Na- 
tional) Social Science Association, and the Social Science Society of 
Boston, are conniving for 

Ist. The enactment of monopolistic medical legislation in every 
state. 

2nd. The radical reduction of the number of medical colleges 
and medical graduates. 

3d. The interdiction of further charters to future medical col- 
leges. 

“4th. The establishment of state and national boards of health 
(?) with absolute authority to license or refuse to license ; and 

oth. And finally, the establishment of a medical department at 
Washington, D. C., with equally despotic power; and 

Whereas, This hua intrigue, aye, cruel conspiracy, is wholly 
composed of regular allopathic doctors, safely estimated at forty 
thousand in number, whose tyrannies have become so intolerable to 
their former allies, the homeopaths and eclectics, that their national 
and state societies have passed ringing resolutions repudiating the 
“regulars,” and renouncing restrictive legislation ; and 

Whereas, These so-called boards of health have ever been utilized 
as inquisitorial thumb-screws for the persecution and punishment of 
so-called irregulars, thereby menacing the public health as does no 
other monopoly ; and 

Whereas, All such enactments in the sole interest of a single 
school is class legislation, hence unconstitutional; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the unquestionable duty of all good citizens 
to unitedly and persistently denounce and oppose these iniquities 
instigated and insisted upon by the regulars only. . 

Resolved, That all organized so-called irregulars be and are here- 
by invited to co-operate with the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Liberty League and the National Constitutional Liberty League in 
resisting restrictive legislation or any legislation suggested and sup- 
perved by regulars, 

Resolved, That all unorganized so-called irregulars be especially 
and earnestly urged to immediately identify themselves with the 
State and National Leagues. 

Resolved, That all patrons of so-called irregular practice owe it 
to those who have served and saved them, especially after the regu- | 
lars had utterly failed to cure or even benefit them, to sustain them 
in their struggle for constitutional liberty, with their sympathy and — 
substance. : 

Resolved, That all who prize the privilege of employing the phy- — 
sicians or system of their choice, be and are hereby requested to — 
write for remonstrance petitions for circulation, and literature for — 
gratuitous distribution. | 

Resolved, That the Daily Globe, the American Spectator, JOUR- — 
NAL OF MAN, the Banner of Light, the National Liberator, and all — 
friendly papers, be requested to publish these resolutions. : 
| Rev. J. W. WINKLEY, President. 
J. WINFIELD Scort, Cor. Sec’y. 
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Che Dtrange Farce of Duman Falip 


Never ends. First on the carpet is the magnificent melodrama of 
creation’s mystex‘es led forth by Mad. Blavatsky with steady ap- 
plause from the devotees of Hinduism and mystery in Europe, India, 
and America. .Few and far between in numbers they manage to 
make themselves conspicuous in lofty pretensions, and cry hear, hear, 
to everything that common mortals fail to understand. 

The intellectual exploits of Mad. Blavatsky are of that. eee : 
and super-mundane character which surpasses all. previous achieve- 
ments of marvel-mongering authors, with their demi-urgic phantas- 
magoria. Archimedes thought he could move the worldif he had a — 
proper fulcrum for his lever, but the fulcrum must be outside of the 
world that is moved. Mad. B. has found her fulcrum in the dim 
distance of the unknown and the unknowable... Her lever is.of .un- 
limited length and elasticity, and at its end she tosses worlds about 
as easily as a Japanese juggler keeps half a dozen balls flying in the 
air at once, and tangles or untangles.a score of solid metallic rings. 
With equal ease does the Madam tangle and: contort the processes 
of evolution — evolving as bizarre appearances as ever flitted' through 
the dreams.of a fever patient, 

It is difficult to suppose that she pected any body to believe the 
magnificently grotesque creations of her energetic fancy or that she 
could even work herself up to believing much of them herself. She 
is a wholesale dealer in preposterous marvels of Munchausen magni- 
tude, such as her story of a magician who ran up to the clouds on a 
piece of tape, cut a boy to pieces when out of sight, threw down the 
dissected pieces and then, slid back and put them together, making — 
the boy as sound as before. But such stories as these were too 
trivial for her grandeur of thought. All her past performances are 
-elipsed by her latest: work the eet Doctrine,” in which we 
see | 


HINDUISM GONE TO SHED, \ 


wearing the label of Theosophy or wisdom religion. 

The marvelous combination of Mad. Blavatsky, the talented and 
sensational medium, with Col. Olcott, an enthusiastic and credulous 
humanitarian has been a psychic curiosity. It was not however 
a thorough union, and if Olcott’s credulity had been less it would 
have been dissolved long ago. Their paths are divergent. Olcott is 
endeavoring, as President of the Theosophical Society to give it an 
ethical character — to cultivate the doctrine of brotherhood of hu- 

manity, while Mad Blavatsky has organized a secret Esoteric Section 
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composed of her own blind devotees, which she manages indepen- 
dent of Olcott, in which she can give free play to her own rollicking 
indulgence in the marvelous fantastic and incredible. 

Such a book as her “Secret Doctrine,” has no right to demand 
perusal of the busy students of nature who have too many positive 
and highly important realities for investigation to waste their time 
upon the effete literature of a superstitious past or its sensational 
resurrection by Mad. Blavatsky, which demands our blind faith 
without offering either scientific or historical evidence—in other 
words a blind faith in the grotesque narratives of Mad. Blavatsky 
whose apparently unlimited credulity destroys the value of her opin- 
ions and assertions. She lives and moves in an atmosphere of fiction 
and her faithful follower, Judge, presents in every number of the 
Path a sample of the fanciful nonsense which respectable magazine 
editors would consign to the waste basket without reading more than 
the opening paragraphs. 

It would hardly be justifiable to occupy the JouRNAL OF MAN with 
any discussion of such subjects, but for the fact that Mad. B. has a 
small following and attracts much attention by her publications, 
which really belong to the curiosities of literature. A. Wilford Hall, 
editor of the Microcosm, a gentleman whose assertions are always 
put forth in a very vigorous and self-reliant manner, challenging 
contradiction, made some statements in his May issue, which I 
believe have not been contradicted, for the followers of gatas 
are not ashamed of telling wild stories. He says: — 

» ‘Much exciting discussion in the recent and more advanced nov vels 
flooding the country is now attracting readers fond of sensational 
fiction, because the tendency of such imaginative romance, beginning 
with Bulwer’s “Strange Story,” is to foster a semi-belief in the 
possibility of such a discovery as “the elixir of life and of perpetual 

outh.” 

. The story is even firmly believed by some very intelligent persons 
now residing in this city who are adherents of that system of refined 
metaphysics called Theosophy, as taught by eastern sages, that the 
celebrated Madame Blavatsky, who lectured here a few years ago, is 
not less than four or five hundred years old, though she has all the 
appearance of a woman of only forty or fifty. In fact it is posi- 
tively claimed that persons in India, now nearly a hundred years old, 
recollect of hearing her deliver lectures in that country sixty or 
seventy years ago, and that she was then to all appearance of pre- 
cisely the same age she is now. 

It is well known also that she claims to possess the renowned 
eastern secret of the “elixir of perpetual youth,” while a very in- 
telligent lady to whom the writer was introduced, and with whom he 
recently conversed (an advanced theosophist, by the way), assured 
him that from intimate conversations she had held on _ several 
occasions with Madame Blavatsky she was fully convinced of the 
truth of the tradition that there was really such.a secret well known 
to favored theosophists in India, and that by the proper use of such 
occult process or treatment there was no necessity of becoming old, 
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even for hundreds of years, in the ordinary sense of physical and 
mental senility.” 

This is rather modest in Mad B. She does not claim to live tor- 
ever like some of the followers of Mrs. Girling, Mrs. Eddy, Dr. 
Campbell, and Hiram Butler, but in the “Secret Doctrine” in two 
volumes, she indulges her ruling passion, presenting its marvellous 
legends as derived from the “ Book of Dzyan” of the existence of 
which nobody but herself knows or ever will know anything. Her 
revelation then is on a par with that which Joseph Smith read from 
the golden plates brought by the angel. The “Secret Doctrine ” 
therefore though more brilliant and learned, ranks with the “ Book of 
Mormon” and Newbrough’s “ Oahspe,” as to authenticity, and the pro- 
cess of bogus revelation came to its climax after Blavatsky, Harris, 
Newbrough, Teed, and Philbrook, in Butler and Ohmart’s, “ Call to 
the Awakened,” sinking in this to the level of fraudulent crime — but 
the movement of credulity still goes on, and the Schweinfurth Jesus of 
Illinois and negro Christ of Georgia are not the last of these delusions 
— for wherever ignorant credulity exists, delusions will come. How 
large an amount of credulity is possible among persons of literary 
education we are taught by the circulation of the writings of Blavat- 
sky, Eddy, and Newbrough. | 

Availing myself of Mr. Coleman’s brief synopsis of the “Secret 
Doctrine,” (in the R. P. Journal) its wisdom seems so boundless that 
is is wonderful the Madame did not tell us the history of the fixed 
stars and the domestic life of the inhabitants of Arcturus and Alcy- 
one. She assumes to know there is a period of creation consisting 
of 311,040,000,000,000 of years, (three hundred and eleven millions 
of millions, and forty thousand millions) followed by an equal 
period of dissolution during which the universe disappears! That a 
‘millon of millions of years is a period beyond all human conception 
and beyond all possible human knowledge and sources of intelligence 
is self-evident, and that any pretence to a knowledge of the history 
or succession of such periods is nothing more than an impudent 
assertion is equally self-evident, and of course speaking of three 
hundred millions of millions of years is only increasing the insolence 
of an imposture. 

These inconceivable periods she calls Manvantaras, and says that 
in each Manvantara period of creation “the universe is controlled 
and animated by almost endless series of hierarchies of Sentient 
Beings, each having a mission to perform, called by Mad. Blavatsky 
DyHYAN CHOHANS. Each of these beings either was or prepares to 
be a man, if not in the present, then in a past or a coming Manvan- 
tara. None of them, high or low, have either individuality or per- 
sonality as separable entities; individuality is characteristic of the 
hierarchies to which they belong, not to the units composing the 
hierarchies. So-called “unconscious nature” is really an aggregate 
of forces manipulated by semi-intelligent beings (elementals) guided 
by high planetary spirits (Dhyan Chohans) whose collected aggre- 
gate constitutes the mind of the universe, and its immutable law. 

Handling a million million years with so much facility, she easily 
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explains how the universal mind woke up from its million, million, 
million years of sleep and created first fire, second air, third water, 
fourth earth, fifth ether, and intends to create two other great elements 
in the far future, of which we have no conception at present. 

It is evident, therefore, that Mad. B. is much more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Deity and His purpose than Mrs. Eddy, who is so 
large a part of the Divine, or Dr. Newbrough, who utters the direct 
voice of “ Jehovih” in his Oahspe, No wonder that she is believed 
“to be four or five hundred years old! However, in point of age she 
is eclipsed by our little American, Sivvartha, as he calls himself, who 
is the reincarnated Buddha, and the epitome of all philosophy. 

If the reader wishes to know how the creation shop is run by the 
Dhyan Chohans, the Lipika and the Fohats, he must look at the 
book, for it is too tediously fantastic for the JOURNAL OF MAN. 

hat the moon is the mother of the earth, that every sidereal 
body has six companion globes, that each group of seven worlds is a 
reincarnation of seven other worlds, which have died to be reincar- 
nated, the earth being a reincarnation from the moon, which is now 
dead and the other worlds in our group of seven being invisible : — 
these are the revelations of which astronomy knows nothing 

We are told how the lunar spirits evolved life on earth, and for 
three hundred millions of years minerals, vegetables and animals ap- 
peared and were destroyed by deluge and chaos, while monsters half 
human half animal appeared, “human beings with two heads and 
with the legs and horns of a goat, bulls with the heads of men, and 
dogs with tails of fishes,” dog headed men and “men with fishes’ 
bodies,’ then senseless shadows like men, and a race of boneless 
sexless “almost transparent’? men, which produced another sexless 
race unconsciously by “ fission, budding and expansion,” from which 
came another race “sweat born,” and from these another springing . 
from the sweat organized into eggs—then from these sexless races 
came hermaphrodites, and finally races with sex:—and so on ad- 
enfinitwm. A reckless or insane imagination may throw forth such 
intellectual spawn as this, but it is so thoroughly disgusting to a 
healthy mind that I would not inflict upon my readers any further 
selection from the huge mass of such stuff filling 1500 pages sprinkled 
all over with mysterious words of Sanscrit, Thibetan and Chinese 
languages. . If the reader wishes to see her descriptions of ancient 
men, far back in‘the millions of years, twenty-seven feet high, 
hermaphrodite men, with four arms and three eyes, the third eye in 
the back of the head, which pr eceded the others, and how the stones 
‘lived and moved ‘and spoke ” —all this and more of the same sort 
is in the books. 

But seriously what are we to think of this? It presents the plain 
alternative Mad. Blavatsky must be the greatest embodyment of in- 
tuitive wisdom and profound genius(with but little of the ethical 
element) that the world has ever seen, worthy of adoration as the 
intellectual companion of Deity, by her believers, and in the earlier 
ages of the world would have been so worshipped and her writings con- 
sidered holy. She is probably regarded in such a light by the super- 
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stitious class, of whom some adore Mrs. Eddy and some Schwein- 
furth. But she is more than twenty centuries out of date, and the 
practical people of to-day seeing no evidence whatever, of the truth 
of her claims and great evidence of her credulity and inconsistency, 
will set her down as the most magnificent pretender and intellectual 
ampostor that the age has produced. Such, in fact, has been the de- 
cision of the Psychical Research Society heretofore, after the investi- 
gation of her Mahatma letters, coming from invisible sources which 
they claim to have proved to be gross impostures. Courtesy to af 
woman, cannot supersede the justice of critical investigation which 
pronounces sentence with a feeling of regret. 3 

Her appearance in literature to-day with her following is a most un- 
healthy symptom — a proof of the survival of that superstitious spirit 
which it was supposed that science had destroyed. Her book comes 
forth without the least pretence of verification, simply as a daring 
appeal to ignorant credulity, and it does not mend the matter if her 
~ own mind is sufficiently unbalanced to believe the whole or any part 
of her fictions. Blavatskyism is a mental epidemic which indicates 
an unwholesome intellectual atmosphere. 

What is especially censurable is the assumption that all this stuff 
is Theosophy or Divine Wisdom. Blavatskyism has as little resem- 
blance to true Theosophy or Divine wisdom as Alchemy to Chemistry 
or Voodooism to Christianity. Her “Secret Doctrine” is the most 
conspicuous example before the world of what may justly be called 
DEMORALIZING LITERATURE — literature of which the whole ten- 
dency is to break through, to tear down and to trample upon the 
sacred barriers between truth and falsehood. Hise 

The novel is honest fiction. It may be a delusive picture of life, 
or a faithful portrait; but that which purports to be truth, but is all 
through mingled with fanciful fiction and baseless assertion, is em- 
phatically PERNICIOUS LITERATURE, whether it comes in the form of 
Harris's transcendental and super sanctimonious mysticism, the pre- 
tended divine and spiritual trash of Newbrough, the ineffable reli- 
gious mysticism of Kingsford and Maitland,* the conglomeration of 
historic romantic and credulous of Hartmann, the antiquated religi- 
ous marvels of Romanism and Buddhism, the spurious communica- 
tions of ignorant mediums, or the senseless trash of the “Seven 
Principles,” “The Anointed Seraph,” ‘“Koreshan Science,” ‘The 
Philosophy of Nature,” “The Soul’s Proclamation” or “ The Tail of 
the Earth,” which informs us that “the principal physiometrical fac- 
tum that in galomature, materity and paterity are contravaxant is 
established by proving the contravaxantism of every analogue of 
galomature.”’ 

In reference to the integrity of Mad. Blavatsky I have been reluc- 
tant to decide, and have not examined the evidences ot fraud 





* As to the mysticisms of Kingsford and Maitland in their ‘‘ Perfect Way,” 

there might be some interest and amusement in analyzing it, but having taken up 

that volume once, the first thing I found was a long report of the conversation of 

Christ with the woman at the well, given as an historical fact. As a book that 

utterly confounds and mingles fiction and fact is unworthy of respect, I looked no 

farther into its contents, for such works belong to the class of PERNICIOUS LITERA+ | 
TU RE. 
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adduced by the Psyschic Research Society which have not convinced 
her friends, but as I consider competent psychometry the proper 
judge of character, I placed in the hands of Mrs. Buchanan a letter 
of Mad. Blavatsky written about fourteen years ago. Her psycho- 
metric opinion confirms the unfavorable report of Mr. Hodgson, and 
the condemning evidence of her “Secret Doctrine.” The reader 
will bear in mind that in a proper psychometric experiment the 
psychometer knows nothing of what is described except what comes 
‘by impressions, and should not even look at the writing. My ex- 
periments are always conducted in that way and leading questions 
are always avoided. Hence I have great confidence in the results 
from ample experience of their correctness. In the following de- 
scription every remark shows a thorough appreciation of the whole 
character and I am compelled to accept it as a faithful portrait. 

Mad. Blavatsky often makes fanciful statements about her age. 
In this letter she says in a postscript, “ I was born on the 31st of July, 
1840 or 18389, I don’t know for sure which.” She is therefore now. 
49 or 50 vears of age. 


PSYCHOMETRIC IMPRESSION FROM A BLAVATSKY LETTER. 


“THIS is a very bright active mind — intellectual seemingly phil- 
anthropic to propagate ideas —a spiritual mediumistic person. [think 
its a female. I think this has been written a long time —an old 
letter —she has changed since this was written. } 

It isa person, who wants to be a leader—to be notorious or 
famous. She has an idea of great notoriety and becoming a leader. 
(In what way)? Asa teacher. (Teacher of what)? Many things. 
She is a visionary scheming kind of person — planning— She was in 
a pivotal condition at that time, aud was not satisfied with what she 
was doing — was aiming at something more and different. She was 

occult in her tendencies, just enough to go into all sorts of wild 

and visionary schemes and teachings. I see all kinds of visionary 
things mapped out — undeveloped things she was planning —she 
mapped them out of her own brain to dupe people, and see how far 
she could carry her schemes. I would like to drop this letter —I 
don’t like to hold.it. She was not well — not in health, and has not 
been since. 

Her teachings and ideas were crude and morbid, they could not 
come from a healthy brain. . I think she might» become insane. She 
has a streak of it when she writes. | 

She is very intuitive and magnetic, and when she talks or writes, 
she sends a magnetism with it to reach certain classes of people and 
make them her followers. But she is not a warm friend to anybody, 
she has no warm love. She is not a lover of money, but anxious to | 
support her doctrines. (Is she psychometric) ? She is psychometric to 
a great extent, reads character pretty well. But there is nothing 
steadfast in her. She whirls around, and this makes it hard to read 
her. She does not stick to her friends. 

(What is her domestic character) ? She does not seem to have any 
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domestic or conjugal qualities. Her aims would be to dupe men into 
subserviency. I don’t think she has any husband. She don’t want 
one. | 


(What is her relation to the spirit world) ? If she has spirits with 
her, they are not progressed, and she does not understand them or 
give them their proper place. She would like to control spirits, per- 
haps she does. She may have impressions from spirits (not a truth- 
ful class) but does not give them credit. 

(What do you think of her present status)? I prophesy she will 
fade out ultimately. Her teaching will fall to the ground. I don’t — 
think she will live very long. She will not attain any more reputation _ 
than she has at present. 

(What is the character of her writings)? I don’t think her writ- 
ings will do any good, or yield any good practical knowledge. ° They 
are visionary. They bring up all sorts of weird things and monstros- 
ities, ill-shapen things — it has developed since this writing. 3 

(What of her sincerity)? I think she has gone so far as to think 
what she writes is true, although she is much of a trickster to make. 
people believe that she feels and knows what she does not. She is a 
pretender to great powers she has not, and even resorts to trickery, 
which she thinks necessary to establish her behef. Much of what she 
writes, is an impression from spirits, but she thinks from spirits is 
the form. What an active mind she has — but unbalanced. 


(Has she mediumship for physical phenomena)? Not much. 


(What following has she)? Not very large —scattered here and 
there. When she wrote this, she thought of you as a friend, but now 
she thinks she has gone far ahead of you. 


(What is her personal appearance)? She apes the oriental style- 
Her habits have not always been correct. She is rather masculine or 
- coarse in appearance, not very muscular, but fleshy, large and stout.” 


To the foregoing marvellously accurate portrait, I would but add 
that everything confirms it, and the review of her “ Secret Doctrine ”’ 
by Mr. Coleman, has shown that her two great works, “Secret Doc- 
trine,’ and “Isis Unveiled,” are full of internal self-contradictions, his- 
torical blunders and borrowed misiniormation, being based upon very 
inadequate research without a knowledge of oriental languages, and 
altogether destitute of any reliability, aside from her incredible fables. 


Dr. R. B. WESTBROOK, an eminent citizen of Philadelphia, has 
contributed to the Religio Philosophical Journal, the following recol- 
lections of Madame. Blavatsky, which will help to complete the 
portrait. -I recollect Mr. Alger’s decided expressions as to the 
“elementary ”’ visitor mentioned by Dr. Westbrook. 


“The Madame had several escapades in Philadelphia as well as in 
New York, of which I cannot now speak. She was certainly at that 
time a most captivating woman, and could act the lady in any so- 
ciety and show off her mantles of Russian royalty and court cos- 
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: 
tumes in a very bewitching manner. Col. Olcott told me that she_ 
was then ninety years of age, aud preserved her youthful beauty by 
her marvellous secret arts. She must now be about one hundred and 
five! She knew well how to adapt herself to her surroundings and 
never let herself down to vulgarity, in the presence of ladies and 
gentlemen, except when she lost her temper, as, for instance, when 
in quite a large company I heard her call Olcott a liar! Indeed, 
there were times when her contemptuous treatment of the gallant 
- Colonel was most humiliating to behold. 

“In 1875, I think, a most important incident in my theosophical ex- 


perience occurred. My friend, the distinguished Unitarian preacher, 


Rev. W. R. Alger, of Boston, was supplying the pulpit now occupied 
by the Rev. Robert Collyer in New York. Dr. Alger had heard of 
the wonderful Madame, and expressed a desire to meet her. I could 
‘not take him to the “lamassery” rooms occupied by her, so I 
arranged to have the accomplished clergyman meet her at our apart- 
ments at No. 15 W. 42nd street. The eventful evening came. Pre- 
sent, Dr. Alger, Madame Blavatsky, Col. Olcott, Mrs. Emma Hard- 
inge-Britten, Mrs. Westbrook and myself. The Queen of Sheba 
never could have been more elegantly arrayed, or conversed more 
charmingly than did Madame Blavatsky that night. Alger seemed. 
charmed, and listened. with becoming meekness. Mrs. Britten was 
put upon ‘the defense of her mediumship by the occasional flings of 
the Madame (who could never tolerate a rival) and acquitted herself 
with her accustomed dignity and grace. At 9 o’clock she withdrew 
from the company to attend upon her aged mother, to whom she was 
_greatly devoted, and so missed the event of that bright evening. 
We were in a brilliantly lighted large “upper room.” The Madame 
waxed more eloquent than ever after the exit of Mrs. Britten, and 
poured forth a perfect stream of Oriental wisdom. Alger seemed 
almost dazed, though at times a little startled at certain expressions 

of the Madame that seemed like blasphemy. : 

_“ We inwardly rejoiced that we had been successful in engineering 
this wonderful meeting of these wonderful people. About 10 o'clock 
the scene suddenly changed; the bell of the outside door rang, as if 
its brazen cheeks would crack. The door of our upper chamber 
opened, and into our very midst appeared a being of strange form 
and manners. It was evidently a woman’s figure, though so con- 
cealed by head-gear and other drapery that Alger compared he, she, 
or it, to “the man with an iron mask.” Mrs. Westbrook thinking it 
might be a washer-woman who had got into the wrong house, under- 
took to take he, she or it, by the shoulder and rid our select com- 
pany of the mysterious intruder, but failed. With tragic air and 
rapid motion it heartily saluted the Madame, handed her a letter — 
and as suddenly left the room, rushed down stairs, slamming the 
front door behind it. 

“Olcott seemed white with astonishment, and reverently whispered 
“an elementary’? — while the Madame affected great indignation 
that the “ Brothers” should send a special messenger on such unim- 
portant business (she having hastily opened the letter), and as | 
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Olcott approached with profound curiosity to know what it all meant, 
she relieved his suspense by informing him that Dr. Pancoast had 
been refused admission to the Secret Brotherhood in India. It 
should be known in passing that the celebrated Philadelphia occul- 
tist denies that he ever made application for admission. Dr. Alger 
preserved his clerical dignity, but im leaving me at the front door 
soon after, contemptuously whispered in my ear, “a put up job”! 
The Madame grew more indignant as she realized that Alger had. 
failed to be favorably impressed by the “elementary ”’ visitor, and 
she had failed to make converts. } 

“But how do I know that we had not been visited by an extempor- 
ized “angel unawares”? The whole thing was transparently a 
fraud and a clumsy trick. Of course this strange visitor was talked 
about, and discussed pro and con. But afew months later I meta 
prominent New York Spiritualist, who informed me that he was in 
possession of facts that satisfied him that the Madame had attempted 
to deceive Mr. Alger, at our room, by hiring an Irish servant girl 
(to whom, he could send me for verification) to personate the “ ele- 
mentary, and had agreed to pay her five dollars for her services, 
but failing to pay the money, the girl had “gone back” on her and 
confessed her share in the attempted fraud. I did not go to see the 
girl as I had suffered enough from the abuse of our hospitality and 
from this disgraceful attempt to impose upon the confidence of my 
distinguished clerical friend, and I already knew that a mean trick 
had been attempted and had failed. 

“T do not believe that Olcott had any knowledge of, or in any way 
favored or assisted the Madame in this “elementary” fizzle. From 
first to last, I believe that Col. Olcott had perfect confidence in the 
Madame’s wonderful knowledge and almost divine power, and 
honestly longed to become an “adept.” He submitted to humiha- 
tions and endured hardships and made sacrifices that are beyond 
description. He had everything to lose, and nothing to gain but 
“secret wisdom.” He had graduated at Harvard, been admitted to 
the New York bar, had become an expert as an insurance lawyer, ° 
had transacted a vast amount of confidential business for the Gov- 
ernment during the war, enjoyed the confidence of Lincoln and 
Stanton, and was pressed by Horace Greeley and other prominent 
politicians, for Assistant United States Treasurer, under Salmon P. 
Chase. I know this to be true, as I have seen the original papers. 
I occupied a suite of law-offices at T1 Broadway with Olcott and 
found him to be honorable and honest. , But I then believed and 
now know that he was so far under the strange influence of that am- 
bitious adventuress Blavatsky, as to be utterly incapable of judging 
correctly anything that she might say or do. He (like many adher- 
ents to false, tricky materializing mediums) was @ monomaniac. 
_ He was as crazy as a loon on everything relating to Blavatskyism, 
though perfectly sane on every other subject. That it is possible to 
be utterly untrustworthy upon one subject, and yet honorable and 
true on all others, I know from long observation and experience as a 
lawyer.’ 
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Double Consciousness im nsterical qndiiduals, 


ALFRED BINET made some very ingenious statements on this sub- 
ject in his “* Psychological Studies,” the substance of which I extract 
from his recent essays in the Open Court of Chicago. It is probable, 
however, that some of the facts on which he relies for proof of 
double consciousness signify only the impressibility of the nervous 
system of the subject to the ideas and will of the operator. Any 
part of the body separated from the control of his mind might fall 
under the control of another. $ ‘ : 

In other cases of writing, for instance in which intelligence ap- 
pears, it may be an unconscious operation of the intuitive faculty 
which occurs in the mesmeric subject who gives out wonderful infor- 
mation in his passive state which does not belong to his ordinary 
consciousness and is not recollected in waking. The following are 
the abridged remarks of M. Binet: 


The psychologists of France, during the past few years, hive been 
diligently at work studying the phenomena of double consciousness 
and double personality in hysterical individuals. The same _ pro- 
blems have also been the subject of numerous investigations in for- 
eign countries, especially in England and in America; and the phe- 
nomena of automatic writing, which are now so often described in 
the scientific periodicals of both the above-mentioned countries, are 
evidently due to that doubling of personality which is so manifest in 
a vast number of hysterical people. 

After briefly recurring to the results of my previous studies, pub- 
lished in the Revwe Philosophique the Archives de Physiologie, and in 
the Comptes rendus de 1 Academie des Sciences, I shall set forth, with 
more or less extensiveness, my recent observations. 

When we undertake to expound such strange phenomena as those 
of the doubling of consciousness, at the first blush we naturally pro- 
voke astonishment and even doubt: In truth, is not the idea extra- 
ordinary, that in hysterical individuals there should exist two dis- 
tinct personalities, two egos united in the same person? I have 
frequently had occasion to speak of the doubling of consciousness to 
persons who ‘were unfamiliar with science, and even to physicians, 
and I can verify the fact, that people as a rule regard the phenomena 
in question as highly doubtful; for they imagine that there do not 
yet exist precise experiments adequate to establish this duplication 
of personality. 

I have particularly endeavored to discover the simplest possible 
experiments, such as might be repeated at the bedside of patients 
without previous preparation by any physician that might be first 
called in. It is doubtless interesting to know, that at the present day 
we possess the means of clearly exhibiting the duality of person in 
hysterical patients, without being obliged to resort to the hypnotiz- 
ing of our subjects or to submitting them to any complex and ill- de- 
fined influences. 

I may add that the results that I have obtained, have been fully 
confirmed by the researches of other authors, among whom’ I shall 
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cite my friend, M. Pierre Janet, who has recently published a very 
interesting work upon this topic. “ L’automatisme psychologique.” 
In performing our experiment we must have recourse to hysterical 
patients who in certain parts of the body present a more or less ex- 
tended region of insensibility (anesthesia). Nothing is more com- 
mon than hysterical anesthesia. At times it will appear in the form 
of small islets, of small spots irregularly scattered about. An hyste- 
rical patient, for example, may exhibit a small anesthetical spot in 
the palm of his hand. On forcing a pin into this spot, or pinching 
the skin, or burning it, the subject will not experience the slightest 
sensation of contact, or sensation of pain; while, nevertheless, a few 
centimeters away from it the same excitations will produce a very 
keen and painful reaction. With other patients the anesthesia re- 
veals a more regular distribution; it may, for example, comprise an 
entire limb, as an arm which has become insensible from the extrem- 
ity of the fingers to the shoulder-joint. With other patients the 


distribution of insensibility is even still more remarkable; the pati- 


ent is divided into two halves by a vertical plane\extending through 
the breast to the back, so that one-half of his body — head, trunk, 
arm, and leg — is completely insensible, while the half corresponding 
preserves its normal sensibility. Finally, it is not rare to meet with 
hysterical persons whose insensibility extends to the entire body; 
but in such cases the insensibility is generally more marked in one- 
half of the body than in the other. 

Let us now turn to a patient exhibiting an insensibility extending 
to an entire limb. Let us first assure ourselves by means of a few 
paintul tests that this insensibility is not simulated. 

I suppose, now, that we are occupied with a patient who exhibits 
a genuine anesthesia, controlled by all the clinical tests which the 
modern physician has at his command. I shall take for granted, fur- 
ther, that this insensibility, limited to a single limb,— the right arm, 
for example,— affects all the tissues of the limb; that not only the 
skin, but muscles, tendons, and articular surfaces have lost all trace 
of sensibility. The patient feels neither puncture nor compression ; 
neither pinching, faradization, nor passive movements impressed 
upon his limb, when we have taken care to hide from the sight of | 
his hmb by the interposition of a screen. 

Under the above-mentioned conditions the experimentalist seizes a 
finger of the insensible hand, and impresses upon the finger in ques- 
tion alternate movements of flexion and of extension; the patient, be 
it understood, not being able to see his own hand, does not know 
what is being done to him; he does not know whether they are bend- 
ing or stretching one of his fingers. Nevertheless, it frequently 
happens that the finger thus manipulated spontaneously continues 
the movement which the experimentalist has impressed upon it; we 
may observe that it bends and straightens out again five or six 
times. The very same thing would happen if we had caused the 
wrist or elbow to perform passive movements. 

Now, what does this experiment prove, which admittedly is very 
simple and easy of repetition? Evidently, in order that the finger 
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should spontaneously repeat the movement that has once been im- 
pressed upon it, it is necessary that the movement in question should 
have been perceived. The patient nevertheless declares that he has 
not felt, or experienced, anything in his finger. We must, accor- 
dingly, suppose that an unconscious perception of the movement has 
been produced; there doubtless has been a perception; the percep- 
tion has engendered a similar movement— this too seems evident; 

but neither the sensation nor its motory effect have entered within 
the circle of the subject’s consciousness. This little psycho-motory — 
performance has been accomplished without his knowledge, and so 
to speak, quite outside of him. | 

Let us complicate our experiment a little, in order the better to 
understand it. The eyes of the subject are throughout kept con- 
cealed behind a screen. We now place some familiar object into the 
insensible hand; for instance, we thrust a pen-holder or a pencil 
between the thumb and the index-finger. As soon as the contact 
takes place the two fingers draw together, as if to seize the pen; the 
other fingers bend half-way, the wrist leans sideways, and the hand 
assumes the attitude necessary to write. In the same manner by 
introducing the thumb and index-finger within the rings of a pair of 
scissors we cause the subject to perform the movements of one who 
wishes to cut. These experiments, of course, may be varied inde- 
‘finitely ; further instances, however, would be superfluous; the-two 
given amply suffice for the purposes of our analysis. 

Here also the entire transaction takes place outside the conscious- 
ness of the subject; the pen-holder was seized by the anesthetic 
hand, without the subject's perceiving, in a conscious manner, any 
contact, and without his knowing that he had a pen-holder in his 
hand. Now, this very simple act, performed by the hand, is an act 
of adaptation; it implies, not only that the object has been felt, but 
also that this object has been recognized as a pen-holder, for if the 
object had been a different one a different act of adaptation would 
have taken place, In this manner, the sensation must be said to 
have provoked an unconscious perception, an unconscious reasoning, 
an unconscious volition. In short, the event happened just as if the 
pen-holder had been thrust into the sensible hand; as if the subject 
had felt the object, had recognized it and decided to write ; with the 
sole difference, however, that apparently the whole process was with- 
out consciousness. 

Up to this pomt we have limited ourselves to the production of 
movements in an insensible region; these movements, however, were 
very elementary, and would not betray a well-developed thought. 
We may essay to. provoke certain acts of a more intellectual charac- 
ter and of decidedly higher organization. ‘The following is an exam- 
ple selected, as the preceding ones, from among many others. 

We put a pen into the anesthetic hand, and we make it write a 
word ; left to itself the hand preserves its attitude, and at the expira- 
tion of ashort space of time repeats the word, often five or ten times. 
Having arrived at this fact, we again seize the anesthetic hand, and 
cause it to write some familiar word, for example, the patient’s own 
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name; but in so doing, we intentionally commit an error in spelling. 
In its turn the anesthetic hand repeats the word, but oddly enough, 
the hand betrays a momentary hesitation when it reaches the letter 
at which the error in orthography was committed; if a superfluous 
letter happens to have been added, sometimes the hand will hesita- 
tingly re-write the name along with the supplementary letter ; again 
it will retrace only a part of the letter in ‘question ; ; and again, finally, 
entirely suppress it. 


Plainly, when the experiment successfully reaches this degree of 
complication, we cannot explain it by merely invoking unconscious 
phenomena. The correction of an orthographic error by anesthetic 
hand indicates the presence of a guiding thought; and it is not per- 
fectly clear, why the thought: that directs the movements of the writ- 
ing should i unconscious, while that which controls the movements 
of the word should alone be regarded as conscious. It would seem 
‘more logical to admit, that in these patients there exist two distinct 
consciousnesses. ‘The first of these consciousnesses gathers up the 
sensations proceeding from the sensible members ; the second is more 
especially in connection with: the insensible regions. 

In this manner we are able to verify that doubling of conscious- 
ness which in recent years has become,the object of so many investi- 
gations. There may certainly have been given more striking exam- 


ples of the phenomena in question; and there have been published 


observations in which the two consciousnesses are to be seen each 


performing a different task, and reciprocally ignoring each other. 


But all these curious observations are generally presented under con- 
ditions so very complex that it is difficult to combine them for the 
purpose of a correct verification. The methods of investigation, rela- 
tive to hysterical anesthesia, that we have just set forth, at least 
possess the merit of furnishing a strict proof of double consciousness. 

_ This, however, does not imply that the methods employed yield 
results with all patients indiscriminately. Many hysterical individ- 
uals do not react at all when the experiments mentioned are being 
performed upon them. But we must mistrust all ‘purely negative 
experiments, which simply prove that people did not know how to 
set about the business in hand. I have advanced the hypothesis, 
that when we are unable to provoke the repetition of the movements, 
or acts of adaptation, in anesthetic regions, our failure is due to a 
defect in the organization of the second consciousness ; the excitation 
brought to bear upon the insensible region is perfectly perceived, but 


it does not directly lead toa determined movement; there are no 

actual associations, ready to play between sensations and movements. 
Repetition of the experiments, however, may produce these necés- 
sary co-ordinations. 

At this point, accordingly, we are in possession of precise observa- 
tions ; we know that in hysterical individuals there exist phenomena 
of double consciousness, and using this’as a starting-point, it now 
remains for us, in the following papers, to develop our knowledge of 
this phenomenon through additional experiments. 
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THE, HYSTERICAL EYE. 


THE various forms of retinal sensibility which are met with in 
hysterical individuals have been carefully studied by M. Charcot and 
his pupils, who have shown that the phenomena in question, which 
persist during the interval of hysterical crises, and which can exist: 
where there are no crises, constitute permanent stigmata, enabling us 
to discover hysteria without the aid of convulsive attacks of any sort. 
At the present time we are quite well acquainted with hysterical 
amaurosis, with the cencentric contraction of the field of vision, with 
disturbances affecting the perception of colors, and disorders of 
adjustment. 

What is much less known, is the reason, the mechanism, of this 
anesthesia of the retina. The many experimentalists who have 
hitherto studied the subject in question, have pointed out a number 
of peculiar features rather difficult of comprehension, in fact, so 
strange and striking, that some have ascribed them to simulation on 
the part of the subjects. ‘To furnish a precise and clear instance of 
this, we may state, that there are hysterical individuals who, with 
both eyes open, perceive colors which they cannot distinguish with 
one of their eyes alone; while it seems even more wonderful that 
there should be hysterical persons who do not see at ali with one eye, — 
when that eye alone is open, but whose unilateral blindness disap- 
pears as soon as the function of vision is performed simultaneously 
with both eyes. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon the instance given, and later we 
shall endeavor to explain it. 

We have for examination an hysterical person who has entirely 
lost the sight of the right eye. Let us place before the patient’s 
eyes a ‘box of Flees’; that is, a box furnished with two eye-holes. 
On the bottom of the box are placed two points of different colors, 
the one to the right, the other to the left; and by a skillful arrange- 
ment the patient sees with his right eye the point situated to the left, 
and with his left the point situated to the right. This is the method 
employed to detect shamming and simulation; for instance, in the 
case of soldiers drafted for the army. ‘Thus the shamming individ- 
ual, who pretends not to see with his right eye, will say that he does 
not see the point which appears to the right; but that is the point 
which is seen by the lefteye. The hysterical individual acts some- 
what differently, for he actually sees the two points—that to the 
left, and that to the right; he accordingly sees with both eyes. 

Experiments which we have made in the preceding essays with 
reference to the insensibility of the sense of touch in hysterical sub- 
jects, have shown us of what nature this insensibility really is. As 
a matter of fact the hysterical subject is doubled; he possesses two 
distinct consciousnesses ; and one of these consciousnesses accurately 
perceives all the excitations that have been impressed upon the 
insensible region. 

We might already suppose, ‘a priori,’ that insensibility of the 
retina cannot in any respect differ from ee of the skin in 
hysterical persons. 
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I long sought in vain for some simple, decisive, and purely clinical 
experiment which might prove that the sensibility of the retina, in 
cases of hysterical anzesthesia, was only dissociated and not destroyed. 
Chance, aided in some degree by perseverence, has enabled me to 
establish the following fact. We place the hysterical subject before 
a scale of printed letters, and tentatively seek the maximum distance 
from the board at which the subject is able to read the largest letters. 
It frequently happens with hysterical persons that the vision of forms 
at a distance is very imperfect; a circumstance which may be owing 

either to weakness of visual acuteness or to a defect in the mechan- 
ism of adjustment. 

After having experimentally determined the maximum distance at — 
which the subject can read the largest letters of the series, we invite 
him to read certain small letters that are placed below the former. 
Naturally enough the subject is unable to do so; but, if at this 
instant, we slip a pencil into the anesthetic hand, we are able, by 
the agency of the hand, to induce automatic writing, and this writ- 
ing will reproduce precisely the letters which the subject is in vain 
trying to read. 

This automatic writing has moreover the advantage of revealing 
to us the latent depths of consciousness that remain unknown to the 
subject. 

The second consciousness possesses a stronger visual acuteness 
than the first consciousness. 

It is highly interesting to observe, that during the very time the 
subject is repeatedly declaring, that he does not see the letters, the 
anesthetic hand, unknown to him, writes out the letters one after 
another. If, interrupting the experiment, we ask the subject to 
write, of his own free will, the letters of the printed series, he will 
not be able to do so, and when asked simply to draw what he sees, 
he will only produce a few zig-zag marks that have no meaning. 

Let us further remark, that although the subject maintains that he 
sees nothing, the automatic writing nevertheless reproduces all the 
letters marked on the black-board with perfect regularity, without. 
omitting a single letter, beginning at the first and finishing with the 
last. We must, accordingly, suppose that during the experiment | 
the second consciousness directs the line of sight, without the know- 
ledge of the principal subject. 

The visual acuteness of this second consciousness in the subjects 
which I have examined has seemed to me to be equal to the normal 
acuteness. If we place the subject at too great a distance from the 
black-board the automatic writing will begin to hesitate; the sub- 
ject will thereupon commit real mistakes; for example, he will read 
“Lucien” instead of “ Louisa,” which, incidentally observed, proves 
that the phenomenon wrongly bears the name of automatic writing ; 
an automaton does not mistake; the second consciousness, on the 
contrary, is subject to error because it is a consciousness, because it 
is a thing that reasons and combines thoughts. 

In the course of investigations of this kind there sometimes arise 
certain perturbations which are very important to understand, and 
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which afford a fresh proof of those manifold relations existing 
between the two consciousnesses that we investigated in a former 
paper. Thus, when the subject is convinced that he cannot read the 
letters on the board, it may happen that the automatic writing, con-: 
trolled by this state of consciousness, will confine itself to translating 
the same, so that the anesthetic hand will indistinctly trace the 
words which the subject is muttering in a low voice to himself, as | 
1 do not see; 1 de: wot see. y270) 3 

A second perturbation arises from the fact, that the subject, dur- 
ing’ the time that the hand is unconsciously writing the word, 
believes he has a vague perception of this same word. In reality 
this is only an illusory perception. ‘To produce this phenomenon 
we have to call into play the automatic writing, by putting a pencil ~ 
into the anesthetic hand; and, as a matter of fact, it is the more or 
less vague perception of these movements of automatic writing that 
makes the subject believe he has a visual perception of the word, 
whereas he has only a visual image of the same. Even this image, 
at times, is rather vague. Thus, one of our subjects, while his hand 
wrote the word “ Marguerite,” said he thought he saw the name of 
a woman. But, how could it be possible to perceive, with his eyes, 
that.a word is the name of a woman, if he could not spell the word 
in question? Evidently, in this case, visual or muscular sensations 
belonging to the second consciousness, have provoked in the first 
consciousness an idea of the same kind. 

We have already observed an analogous fact in the experiments 
before reperted upon the anesthesia of the skin and of the muscles ; 
we there saw, that if we shake twice in succession an insensible fin- 
ger, the subject will think of the number two. The perception of 
the movements of the finger by the second consciousness had called 
forth in the domain of the first consciousness an Ea idea, 
expressed in an abstract form. 

We have now studied the perception of forms in an eye presenting 
a weak visual acuteness. |The same function may be studied ina _ 
completely amaurotic eye, that is, in an eye afflicted with total blind- 
ness. It is rare to meet with hysterical patients in whom insensi- 
bility of the retina reaches the verge of blindness; but we can very 
easily produce this phenomenon by way of hypnotic suggestion. I 
have had occasion to study two hysterical subjects in whom by sug- 
gestion all manner of vision had been ‘suppressed in the right eye. 
I was easily able to establish the fact, that after closing the leit ‘eye 
of the subject, and putting into his anesthestic hand, without his 
knowledge, a pencil, the automatic writing was brought to reproduce 
all the letters which we passed before the amaurotic eye. . This 
amaurotic eye, accordingly, did see, notwithstanding its apparent 
blindness ; in other words, the second consciousness was the one 
that saw; it had not been struck with blindness at. the same time as 
the first consciousness. 

We have said that certain subjects, who with their right eye do 
not perceive a certain color — for example, violet — will, “when see- 
ing with both eyes, easily distinguish this same color, even when, 
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owing to the experimental arrangement employed, the color men- 
tioned is not placed in the visuai field of the left eye. This experi- 
ment, and many others of a similar kind, lead us to suppose, that the 
conditions of binocular vision are different from those of monocular 
vision. 


Paris, June, 1889. 





Dypnotism in Curope. 


THE International Congress of Experimental and Therapeutic Hyp- 
notism which met at Paris in the middle of August, was an import- 
ant occasion, mainly for the reason that it is one of the steps in the 
slow snail like progress of the medical profession toward larger and 
more liberal views. 

It did not develop anything wonderful, or anything to be com- 
pared with the results of what is called magnetic treatment practiced 
outside of the medical profession, because it is not allowed inside. 

The Congress met at the Hotel Dieu, in the amphitheatre of 
Trousseau. It had been proposed by Dr. Berillon of the Hypnotic 
Review, and was presided over by Dr. Dumont Pallier of the Hotel 
Dieu, who dates the study of Hypnotism from 1876, although it 
was amply developed and demonstrated in England and the United 
States near fifty years ago. But doctors have a way of supposing 
that nothing is done worth notice pes it is done by one of their own 
clique in official position. 

Dr. Bernheim and his party were disposed to make all the phen- 
omena of hypnotism, a mere matter of suggestion —the control of 
the subject by the word of the operator— which shows how very 
limited is their knowledge, as the most marvellous phenomena may 
be produced without uttering a word. The Congress did not gener- 
ally accept this idea, neither did they show any broad understanding 
of the subject. 

They resolved that hypnotism as they understand it (which is a 
very limited understanding) should be introduced into medical edu- 
cation, and that its popular practice should be interdicted by law, 
being liable to abuse and criminal uses. There is considerable truth 
in this, but the practice of healing by animal magnetism which is not 
liable to such abuses, and which vastly excels the suggestive business 
in therapeutic practice was not brought forward in the Congress. 
The suggestive method requires the patient to be in what may be 
called an abnormal condition, subject to the dictation of another. 
It is a condition in which a self-respecting individual would not like 
to be placed —a condition in which I would be unwilling to see any 
friend, and in which I have been unwilling to place those on whom 
I experiment, for I would not subject them to any condition which 
I would consider degrading to myself. 

The dangerous passiveness of those who are controlled by a word, 
or in other words subject to suggestion, is not a condition that ought 
to be encouraged or diffused. Its moral dangers would be great. It 
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is an artificial system of falsehood — playing upon the patient by 
false assertions, and seems to me degrading both to operator and sub- 
ject. Still it may be used for good purposes, and the physicians in 
the Congress reported a number of cures, but were divided in opinion, 
those of the Salpetriere party including Charcot, regarding hypnotic 
suggestion as mainly an affair of the hysteric constitution and abnor- 
mal, while the Nancy school of Bernheim claim a very wide range 
of application. Ree 

Dr. Voisin claimed a slight degree of success in treating the insane, 
but it had no success in idiocy, and Dr. Berillon claimed some good 
results in opposing and reforming the vicious character in children. 
It was also agreed that hypnotism might be used to procure the com- 
mission of crimes. 

Two other physicians reported its failure in insanity. But two 
physicians of Amsterdam reported the use of the suggestive method 
in 414 cases of disease with 100 cures. The Congress recommended 
that prisoners of the hysteric or hypnotic temperament should be 
placed under the control of physicians. 

This is all that would interest us in a report that would fill a dozen 
pages. A Congress of those who do not belong to the medical pro- 
fession would have made a far better display of therapeutic results. 
A single good magnetic operator could have achieved more than 
the whole Congress. | 





' A New Wethod in Hypnotism. 


Dr. Luys, of Paris, who has made some valuable psychometric ex- 
periments on medicines without contact with the patent has been 
illustrating a new method of producing hypnotism’ by rotating 
mirrors, of which a correspondent says: | 

“The field of action for hypnotism has been considerably enlarged 
by the use of rotating. mirrors, commonly called larks mirrors, and it 
is no longer the purely dynamic conditions of the nervous system, 
such as hysterio-epilepsy, which can be benefited by it, but also veri- 
table diseases of the nervous system. | 

“The method consists in causing some bright object to move 
rapidly in the field of vision of the patient experimented with. By 
so doing a fatigue of the eye is produced, which is followed by a pe- 
culiar state of somnambulism of the brain which may be called the 
state of fascination. When this state of fascination is complete, 
which is sometimes obtained at the first attempt, sometimes only 
after fifteen ‘or twenty experiments, the patient presents the follow- 
ing characteristics :-— 





First — He has lost all sensation over the whole cutaneous sur- 
face. 

Second — His limbs retain whatever position may be given to 
them. ; 

Third — He is subject to suggestions. 
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The condition of sleep suffices to produce calming effects, if it can 


be maintained for the space of about an hour. The patient can be 
awakened from it by telling him in a low tone of voice to awake. 
Never, according to M. Luys, has sleep of this sort produced an acci- 
dent of any kind. Men are largely subject to this kind of fascina- 
tion, for out of thirty-one men selected at random, M. Luys succeeded 
in finding eleven who were fascinable. 

A number of patients have been relieved or cured by this method, 
but the results are not at all comparable to what is readily obtained. 


by magnetic treatment. Yet as it comes from a famous Parisian 


doctor it is displayed in our newspapers, while American treatment is 
neglected. The dazzling mirror is probably of no more value than 
the gaze at other objects., 

The correspondent suggests that the method of Dr. Luys may not 
be favored because he does not belong to the official circle of profes- 
sors who have agreed to monopolize hypnotism for themselves and 
their pupils, and who consider everything wrong which does not 
came from their own particular clique.” 

But that is the way of the medical profession everywhere. A val- 
uable truth not patronized by the clique can only appeal to the 
public, and that is considered high treason, whether done by adver- 


tising or in any other way. The present organization of the profes- 
sioh makes them distinctly hostile to all knowledge which does not. 


come through their recognized leaders. 





She Jubvisible Power. 


To the stultified minds which can appreciate only physical force 
there is nothing so impressive as the display of invisible power 
which has often been given by mediums such as moving of heavy 


bodies, lifting of pianos, elevation of tables to the ceiling and the 


lifting of persons which occurred in the presence of the Ozar of 


Russia. ‘To those who can reason, the communication of messages | 


by spirit writing between closed slates is far more instructive than 
such performances; but the dullards must be convinced as well as 
the rational, and they are kindly permitted to see something they 
can understand, or at least feel, in the performances of Lulu Hurst, 
Lena Loeb and Mrs. Abbott. Yet it is not certain that all the scien- 
tific dullards can understand such facts, for was not Prof. Newcomb 
elected president of the Psyshic Research Society, and did not he 
with unsurpassable assininity suggest that the wondertu! power dis- 
played by Lulu Hurst was only a matter of muscular dexterity! Per- 


haps if the little Mrs. Abbott should lift him up and set him down. | 


on his head even he might learn something. 

The following statement concerning Mrs. Abbott appeared in the 
Boston Herald: 

“She is a Slight woman, girlish in appearance and very much like 


what she is represented to be —a country-bred young woman. She 
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cannot weigh more than ninety pounds, is small of bone and rather 
good-looking. “She is little, but Oh, My!” She doesn’t look 
' strong enough to lift a plate of ice cream, but she lifted easily eight 
heavy men, piled upon each other in two ordinary chairs. She held 
a billiard cue in her extended hands, and three strong men, grasping 
the cue firmly, could not push her back one inch or throw her off her 
balance, although she stood on one foot. With her finger-tips touch- 
ing the proscenium wall, she invited half a dozen men, three of them 
athletes, to push her against the side of the building, and perspira- 
tion rolled off them while they attempted it and made a failure of 
the job. Placing her arms close to her sides she invited one of the 
party to lift her off the floor. The task was easily accomplished. 
She then renewed the request, and two large and powerful men 
failed to lift her off her feet. A number of other tests were made, 
and the visitors were astonished at the results. Everything that was 
done here a few years ago by Lulu Hurst was accomplished by Mrs. 
Abbott, and many other remarkable feats which the celebrated 
Hurst woman never attempted. The fact that Mrs. Abbott is 
slightly built, and not at all muscular developed, makes it much 
more difficult to account for the things which she does than was the 
case with Lulu Hurst. Neither the management nor Mrs. Abbott 
attempt to account for the results produced. They do not claim 
that the force employed is spiritual, mechanical, muscular, electrical 
or odic. ‘They simply say that they do not know how the feats are 
performed. ‘They give the exhibition in full view of the audience, 
without the use of a cabinet or darkened stage, with no appliances 
save ordinary articles of furniture, and without the aid of assistants. 
or confederates, and they let the spectators account for the results | 
produced in any way they please. It is said that Mrs. Abbott could 
perform these same feats when she was a mere child, and she comes. 
North indorsed by many prominent citizens of the South. Like 
Lulu Hurst, she is a Georgia woman.” 





Wessage from the Drowned shpsirian, 


IN a town in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania, tnere resides 
a medium who obtains writing in sealed envelopes. A physician, 
residing in the same town, wrote the following and placed in his en- 
velope, together with some blank sheets of paper, sealed it, and 
handed it to the medium, who after a time returned it intact: 

Will some of my friends please communicate, and tell me of some- 
thing that happened in earth life, and of which none but themselves 
and myself know? I am sceptical as regards Spiritualism, and desire 
a test through this medium. 

To this letter the physician signed his name. The answer came 
as follows : 


DEAR Docror S. — You will, no doubt, be somewhat surprised to 
hear from me in this manner. You would not have been at all sur- 
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prised to have received a letter by mail from me through your post- 
_ office, but Iam no longer in the flesh. I entered into spirit life on 
Friday, May 31st last. I was suddenly swallowed up by the flood, 
then, after a desperate and unequal struggle with the elements, I 
succumbed, and for a time I simply slept. When I awoke I was in 
a new country surrounded by spirits, and I myself had parted company 
_ with the body and was in the spirit land. The first spirit to greet me 
was the noble and immortal Hahnemann. He then introduced me to 
Dr. Moore and Dr. Hemple and Dr. Tessier, and a lot of other home- 
opaths gone before. I knew Dr. Hahnemann the moment I set eyes 
on him. I tell youit was a joyous meeting. I can tell you some- 
thing that will, I think, surprise you not a little. We, who were 
drowned, are much better off, much happier, than all those left be- 
hind. We are in-a much better world than we left. While they are 
more miserable than ever, we are happier than ever, and only wish 
that they were here with us. Our happiness would be well nigh un- 
alloyed but for the fact that many of our loved ones remain still on 
the earth to suffer yet for a while in durance vile. I see you are a 
little sceptical in regard to Spiritualism, so I will simply refresh your 
memory in regard to one or two events you will doubtless remember. 
Do you remember of calling me in consultation over the case of John 
‘Teglar’s boy, and our not arriving until after the boy was dead ; also 
your wanting to borrow a tongue-depresser of me, and I told you to 
use a tea-spoon; also our talk about a certain form of ledger not being 
lawful ? 
Dr. JoHN K. LEE 
(per A. Y. Moore). 


Two days after the great flood at Johnstown the above message 
was received. |  W. J. Innis in Celestial City.’ 
The above message was recognized as true. 





Che Battieground of Materialism. 


To maintain the existence of life, as a distinct element in the uni- 
verse which is not matter and cannot be produced by matter, is a 
necessity to all fair and unprejudiced thinkers. It is easy to drive 
the ultra-materialist into a corner, from which he cannot escape ex- 
cept by fairly surrendering, by refusing to reason, or by uttering 
falsehoods. | 

Prof. Huxley, the champion dogmatist of the materialists, is one of 
those who never surrenders to a demonstration of his errors, however 
conclusive. ‘This has been shown in his “ Lay Sermons,” in which 
he attempts to save himself by a baseless assertion as follows: 
“Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia certainly possess no properties 
but those of ordinary matter. But when they are brought together 
under certain conditions they give rise to protoplasm, and this pro- 
toplasm exhibits the phenomena of life.” 

This is merely an assertion without proof, of what he wishes the 
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reader to believe, and what is contrary to his own deliberate state- 
ment in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth edition, under the head. 
of “Biology,” in which he says: “Of the causes which have led to the 
origination of living matter, it may be said that we know absolutely 
nothing; ” and again: “The fact is that at the present moment there is 
not a shadow of trustworthy, direct evidence that abiogenesis (life de- 
rived from the non-living) does take place or has taken place within . 
the period during which the existence of life on the globe is re- 
corded ” (see page 689, vol. 3rd, of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’) 

Had Prof. Huxley been a sincere lover of truth he would have 
candidly admitted that as life never originated from matter (which 
he asserts) it must have come from a sphere of life which is not 
material. But to admit the existence of a spiritual power is not 
agreeable to a mind dominated by the animal impulses, and hence he 
recklessly contradicts the established facts of science, which he ad- 
mits when not writing with a controversial purpose. 





—“@he New Coucation.” 


From the Eastern Chronicle,— New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


This is the title of an excellent book on Education by Dr. J. R. 
Buchanan of Boston. It will well repay the closest study of our 
practical educators. A very able and experienced critic declares it 
to be “by far the most valuable work on education ever published.” 
This is bold language; but after very careful examination, we are 
not able to deny it. We have compared this book with Herbert 
Spencer’s very famous work on Education; and while we admire 
both, we must honestly admit the great superiority of Dr. Buchanan’s 
system. 

At first they seem to have much in common; especially in their 
sharp exposures of the absurd methods of education which are so 
prevalent to-day; and in their proposal to divide the new education 
into five departments; namely, (1) for Subsistence, (2) for Indus- 
try, (8) for Health, (4) for Morals, and (©) for Aesthetics. But 
the careful reader will soon perceive that Spencer’s system is, after 
all, characteristically Theoretical; while Buchanan’s is essentially | 
Practical. Spencer still drifts towards mere Intellectual Speculation, 
while Buchanan steers constantly through Moral Training. Spencer 
exhibits his\Science of Education, in its three great parts, Intelleet- 
ual, Moral, and Physical; but Buchanan teaches both its Science 
and its Art, by daily practice and living exercise, from first to last, 
so as to form enduring habits and virtuous character. Our wisest 
educators will readily perceive that this is a vast and most valuable 
reform. | ? 

Dr. Buchanan shows that our traditional systems of Education are 
too narrowly literary and too merely intellectual; hence also they 
are sadly superficial and fragmentary. He shows clearly that a truly 
Liberal Education should add four other Practical Departments to 
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this one Intellectual Department, and put it /ast instead of first; so 
as to give really practical training to the young, to make them able 
and expert in all the fiverDepartments of Education, in the order fol- 
lowing, viz: — 

1. Physical Development, to good health of body and mind, by 
means of proper care and éxercise, food and clothing, air and light, 
‘study, cheer, and recreation. 

2. Industrial Proficiency, to earn an honest living by productive 
labor in useful arts and practical business. | 

3. Medical Skill, to prevent and cure disease, and preserve health, 
and raise children for blissful life. 

4. Moral Training, to habitual order, truth and love, so as to 
acquire a truly honest and religious life and character, and become a 
temple of the Living God. 

5. Intellectual Culture, to think, judge, and feel rightly and truly ; 
to know, improve, invent, and perfect, more and more; by reason ~ 
and conscience in unity, and by Genius wedded with Love. 

Every teacher and every parent will see and feel that this is indeed _ 
a grand and glorious reform. Dr. Buchanan is certainly right in~ 
giving supreme attention to the most careful and constant trarning-to 
proper Aadits, not merely intellectual, but also moral, industrial and 
physiological, as well. His method gives due prominence to health — 
and happiness, to arts and business, to life and character, as well as 
to literature and calculation. His aim is to make education pleas- 
ant, purifying, and truly religious; while his chief end is, te make, 
every person “ perfect, as our Heavenly Father is Perfect.” 

It must be acknowledged that a merely intellectual education is 
too apt to end in the graceless and godless cunning of the fox, or the 
wisdom of the serpent without the innocence of the dove. Robert 
Burns spoke of a teacher in his day who made “clever deils” of his 
scholars. We fear the bad breed has multiplied and grown more - 
infernal ever since! No doubt the good race are increasing and 
improving too; and never was there more need for their increase 
and utmost improvement; if religion and virtue are to be saved 
amidst the barbarities of our modern civilizations and the educations 
of cram, pride, indolence, and sharp practice! .The oriental nations 
which we proudly call barbarous, are greatly shocked at the sad lack — 
of moral discipline in the schools of Europe, and still more of pee 
ica. 

This book, “ The New Education,” will greatly aid in this ‘tne: 
We cordially commend it to all teachers, as an aid which we find 
invaluable. Dr. Buchanan, is a sincere and profound thinker and 
has published several other books which are peculiarly interesting 
and original. His system of Psychometry excites much attention, 
and he is not less distinguished as an editor and discoverer, than as 
a physician and Professor. He is an eminent Specialist in regard to 
the human brain and nervous system. Bs 

The New Education is making great progress in Britain and 
America. It has spread far and wide in Northern Europe, and is’ 
now remodelling the schopls of the civilized world. Boston, New 
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York, and Philadelphia have excellent Kindergartens, and schools of 
Manual Training, and Technical Education. The Montreal Star 
gives whole columns of description and illustration of these, and 
adds : — 


It is one of the curiosities of history that Finland and Russia 
should have led the world in the “new education.” As long ago as 
1866 Finland made manual work obligatory in all her primary and 
normal schools. Sweden, Norway and Denmark soon followed Fin- 
land’s example, and this year there are in Sweden nearly one thousand 
manual training schools. Russia’s technical colleges in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow are held to be the best in the world, and have been 
imitated in many important features by the best technical institute in 
America, that of Boston. Throughout Germany, Holland, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Russia and Japan, technical education is 
not only firmly established but is increasing in extent rapidly year by 
year. In connection with its Science and Art Department, Great 
Britain is teaching millions of her children the fundamental princi- 
ples of the practical arts. It is, however, in the United States that 
manual training and technical education are adapted to circum- 
stances most resembling those of Canada. ‘To-day we present a 
description of Philadelphia’s work in this direction, which, advanced 
though it be, is yet felt to be incomplete until the whole scheme of 
education in that city is remodelled on the principle of drawing out 
faculty and intelligence by training the senses, as well as in exercises 
purely mental.” 


One great benefit of this method is the splendid opportunity it 
gives for variety of talents, tastes, and fitness. Boys and girls that 
have been tortured at music, mathematics, Latin, etc., in the old 
schools, with no manner of talent for such studies, often turn out to 
be in the new schools the very best mechanics, artists, teachers, 
inventors, etc., so that their studies become a perfect delight, as well 
as a great blessing to all around them.* 
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*The reader will observe that the article came from a Canadian 
source. Its author, Rev. P. MELVILLE, is an eminent Presbyterian 
clergyman of remarkably generous and philanthropic sentiments, 
highly popular both in Scotland and Canada. His writings have had 
a wide circulation, and he has edited the “* Monthly Record” of the 
church. At the last meeting of the synod, he was chosen Moderator. 
‘‘ Among eminent Nova Scotians (says the Halifax Herald) this able 
and devoted clergyman takes a very honorable position. An essay 
by Mr. Melville on “ Life, its Nature and Origin,” was read by Pro- 
fessor-~Turner of Edinburgh University, at the British Association in 
Dundee, 1867, and drew considerable attention in Scientific circles.” 
Wherever he has been located, he has won great esteem and 
affection, and been very efficient in diffusing the true spirit of reli- 
gion. It is to be regretted that there are not more of the type, both 
in the pulpit, and in the ranks of reform. 


R 
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As a straw to show how the winds now blow, we may fitly close 
with the following comic verses from Puck, ridiculing the absurd old 
** cramming” method of education. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL IDYL. 


Ram it in, cram it in,— 

Children’s heads are hollow! 
Slam it in, jam it in,— 

Still there’s more to follow; 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomic mystery, 

Algebra, histology, 

Latin, etymology, 

Botany,,Geometry, 

Greek and Trigonometry.— 

Ram it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow! 


Rap it in, tap it in,— 
What are the teachers paid for? 
Strap it in, slap it in,— 
What were children made for? 
Ancient archeology, 
Aryan Philosophy 
Prosody, Zoology 
Physics, Clinictology, 
Calculus and Mathematics, 
Rhetoric and Hydrostatics, 
Hoax it jn, coax it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow! 


Rub it in, club it in, 
All there is of learning ; 


Puncher im, cronch itn, 

Quench their childish yearning 
For the field and grassy nook, 
Meadow green and rippling brook; 
Drive such wicked thoughts afar! 
Teach the children that they are 
But machines to cram it in, 

Palm it in, slam it in, 
That their heads are hollow! 


Scold it in, mold it in, 

All that they can swallow; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 

Still there’s more to follow! 
Faces pinched and sad and pale 
Tell the same undying tale,— 

Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 


' Meals untasted, studies deep, 


Those who’ve passed the furnace through, 
With aching brow will tell to you 
How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it.in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pressed it and caressed it in, 
Rapped it in and slapped it in 
When their heads were hollow ! 
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Crave SDchools m Pew Bork. 


The New York Sun says: We give elsewhere an account of one of 
the most important and most successful experiments in education which 
have ever been made in New York. It is a careful and very interest- 
ing description of the trade schools established by Col. Richard, T. 
Auchmuty about eight years ago. 

For a long time the question of the introduction of manual train- 
ing in the public schools has been under discussion in the Board of 
Education. But it has never been proposed, and it is not feasible 
to ‘give in those schools any other than a very general training of the 
sort, which would be of little or no practical value to the pupils. The 
trade unions would be sure to rise in protest against any course of 
instruction that went farther and prepared boys for special trades. 

But Col. Auchmuty’s experiment has been the work of a private 
individual of great public spirit, and as it has not been conducted as 
a charitable enterprise, the pupils of his schools paying for their tui- 
tion, it has provided a remedy for the inequalities of the apprentice 
system without furnishing the unions with any just ground for com- 
plaint. If they took a broad yiew, they would see that so far from 
injuring them, his disinterested efforts are of benefit to them. 
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The schools established by him in the First Avenue were intended 
to give American lads the chance to become mechanics, which is. 
denied them under the rules of most of the trade unions, with the 
result that foreign unions rush in to take the places kept from the 
sons of American citizens. The unions have limited the number of 
apprentices, by strict prohibitions, to such a degree, that the number 
of competent journeymen turned out yearly has been less than the 
demand ; but they could not restrict immigration and limit the num- 
ber of mechanics coming from abroad in greater crowds because of 
that effect of their apprentice system. Some of these foreigners, 
more especially in the building trades, have come over in the busy 
season of summer, and gone back in the dull season of wint \ thus. 
skimming the cream. This custom is the subject of much complaint 
and discussion in the reports of the State Labor Bureau; but labor, 
like money and merchandise, will go where it gets the best market. 
Foreigners have got the work and the wages which American lads 
were debarred from obtaining, by the trade union prohibition. 

Col. Auchmuty therefore started out to help native boys by setting 
up his trade schools, at which practical instruction in certain trades 
should be furnished for moderate tuition fees, though with no expec- 
tation of getting enough from them to pay expenses. Hight years 
ago the number of pupils was 30. For the past two seasons the aver- 
age attendance has been over 400, and the number is only limited by 
the accommodations. Many applicants for admission are necessarily 
turned away, though there are both day and night classes. In other 

words, the project has been successful from the start, showing how 
great is the demand for such training, and how many boys are shut 
out by the union prohibition from the trades they would pursue. 

The trades taught in the schools are bricklaying, plastering, carpen- 
tering, plumbing, painting, stone-cntting, blacksmithing and_ tailor- 
ing; and the proficiency of the graduates, now about 2000 in all, has. 
been attested in many ways and in many places. 


The WV. Y. World says of Manual Training — The advocates of 
the memory-cramming system of public-school education object to the 
introduction of manual training because the schools and the teachers 
“are already overladen with all sorts of demands.” 

Very true.- But the remedy for this is to unload some of the use- 
less teaching and substitute something useful. Half of the present 
course in geography, two-thirds of the arithmetical puzzles, a large 
share of the technicalities of grammar and pretty much all of the 
smattering of the ornamental branches of learning which has been 
imposed on the basal curriculum of our common schools might be 
spared, to the decided advantage of both teachers and pupils. | 

The experience in schools where instruction in drawing, modelling 
and the use of tools and machinery is carried on in connection with 
the common English branches — as it was in the school of Mechanic 
Arts in Boston — proves that the boys study with greater zest and 
intelligence, and retain ina higher degree both their interest in study 
and their health, than they do under the old cramming system, which 
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; 


too much treats the mind as the whole boy. The combined plan 
gives a more natural, symmetrical and practical training. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


The Boston Herald says “ Every man or woman in the city who 
is interested in the subject of industrial training in the public 
schools ‘should visit the exhibition of work from the schools of 
Sweden that is now being held at the rooms of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. The exhibition is not a large 
one, but it is marked by a rare degree of skill that speaks 
volumes for the efficiency of the method and the thoroughness of the 
training. The exhibition is under the charge of Miss Anna Murray, 
a pupil of the school of handicraft at Naas, who, since her graduation 
from the school, has been a teacher in the training school for handi- 
work and drawing at Stockholm. | 

Happily it is not especially necessary to preach the gospel of in- 
dustrial training in Boston, for the city of the Puritans was one of 
the first, if not the very first, to take up this idea and give it a prac- | 
tical test. 3 eae 

As far as the plain sewing is concerned, the work done in the home 
schools compares favorably with that of the schools which are repre- 
sented in the Swedish exhibition, but nothing in the line of mend- 
ing and repairing has been shown in the Boston school work which 
could compare at all with that shown as the work of the children of 
the Stockholm schools. Patches are set so that they are scarcely per- 
ceptible; fancy a hole in a stocking mended so deftly that one cannot 
tell where it was; and it is just such sewing as this that is taught to 
the children in Sweden. The stitch reproduces the exact effect of 
weaving, and is done wit’) the ordinary needle, and not as might be 
supposed, by the knitting needle or crochet, hook. 

This system of manual teaching was introduced into the schools of 
Sweden about ten years ago. One of the teachers of Stockholm, 
during a visit to Germany became interested in the idea of training 
children in the industrial arts, and after her return home did not rest. 
until it became an established fact. The first thing to be done was 
to educate teachers for the work; and to accomplish this the school 
at Naas was established. Miss Murray gives a most interesting and — 
graphic account of the training there. There were about sixty pupils 
at first who took the course. Of these about twenty-two were Eng- 
lish and there were a few Americans in the class. The pupil$ were 
in school from 8 in the morning to 7:30 in the evening. ‘There 
were two hours out for dinner and one for luncheon, but all the rest 
of the time was given to solid work. As soon as the pupils were 
fitted for positions, they were sent to the cities and put to work in 
the public schools. An instructor was also put into each of the 
normal schools in the kingdom, and this training was made compul- 
sory for all normal pupils. This makes every teacher thoroughly 
equipped and ready for every grade of required work. At first only 
the schools in the large towns could be provided with teachers, but, 
as pupils were graduated from the normal schools and were sent to 
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the country the teaching became general. The branches taught at | 
the Naas training school, which still continues the mother school, are 
plain and fine sewing, knitting, wood-carving, leather work, embroid- 
ery and art needle work. Only the plain work is taught in the pub- 
lic schools, such as plain sewing, mending, knitting, and the use of 
tools. The finer grades of work are reserved for the private institu- 
tions. What is taught, is taught thoroughly, and when a girl leaves 
the school, she can make any under garment, cut a dress, make up 
the needed family linen, such as sheets, pillow slips and comforters, 
and can repair any garment. She can knit stockings and keep them 
well repaired, too. A girl starting out after a complete course in - 
these schools is pretty well fitted to take care of herself. 





Bogus PutLtosopHy. — The Boston Herald regrets the death of 
the Concord School of Philosophy, and says, “ More original effort 
toward the construction of an American philosophical system was 
put forth in that School than had been put forth before or than is 
likely to Le attempted again.” It suggests that Dr. Harris if he had 
kept on would have vindicated the claims made in behalf of the 
school. If the Herald would state in intelligible English a single 
valuable proposition or fragment of knowledge contributed by Dr. 
Harris and the othe; Concordians, it would perform a remarkable 
feat. The peculiar kind of rubbish furnished largely by Prof. Harris , 
was fully illustrated in the JouRNAL oF MAN for September 1887. 
Such rubbish is still visible in the Universities, but not very conspic- 
uous, the Concord philosophers gathered it in piles from the rubbish 
heaps of antiquity. 





Che Votgonous Effect of Erhaled Bir. 


In a paper by Brown-Séquard and d’Arsouval, the relation between 
exhaled air and certain forms of disease was investigated. In recent 
researches the same writers show that this air contains a poison 
(either simple or complex) which can produce death, even when not 
directly injected into the blood. The effect of breathing this air was 
investigated by means of an apparatus, the essential parts of which 
are as follows: ! 

A series of air-tight metallic cases were connected with one another, 
and a current of air drawn through the series by means ofa suction 
pump. Into each of these cases was placed a rabbit. The rabbit in the 
first case thus breathed only pure air; those in the succeeding cases 
breathed the air which came from the preceding cases, which was 
therefore more and more contaminated. Young rabbits, (from five 
to seven weeks old) died very quickly, with the exception of those in 
the first and seeond cases. Those in the last two cases sometimes 
died in two or three days. If a dying rabbit was removed, and placed 
In pure air, 1t recovered after five to ten days. With large rabbits 
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the general results were the same, and only differed in regard to. the 
time. There was never more than six per cent of carbon dioxide in 
the last of the cases, but it was deemed advisable to*prove that this 
did not cause the death of the rabbits. The air could not be passed 
through caustic alkali in order to remove the carbon dioxide, for the 
alkali also destroyed or absorbed the poison. By passing the air 
through a tube filled with glass beads moistened with strong sulph- 
uric acid, the poisonous matter was destroyed, and the carbon dioxide 
left unchanged. By placing such a tube between the sixth and sev- 
enth cases, it was found that the rabbit in the seventh case did not 
die, thus proving that carbon dioxide was not the cause of the death 
of the rabbits. In a number of other experiments the authors have 
shown that air containing a considerable percentage of carbon dioxide 
(free from hydrocloric acid) can be breathed with impunity by men, 
rabbits, dogs, etc. They themselves remained for several hours in 
an atmosphere containing twenty per cent. of carbonic dioxide [car- 
bonic acid gas] without experiencing the slightest inconvenience. > 

If the poison contained in exhaled air be absorbed, and the solution 
injected into an animal, death generally results. The solution may 
be heated to 100, C. without destroying its properties in this respect, 
thus showing that its effects are not due to microbes.— American 
Chemical Journal. 

The foregoing statement as to breathing air with 20 per cent of 
carbonic acid for several hours is probably an error. It has hereto- 
fore been shown that when air is breathed for some time, it will not 
acquire more than ten or twelve per cent of carbodnic acid; conse- 
quently, air with twelve per cent or less of carbonic acid, suppresses 
the exhalation of carbonic acid from the blood, and this suppression 
must in time be fatal. Pure carbonic acid is very fatal, as we ob- 
serve in the lives frequently lost by persons who venture down into 
dry wells containing carbonic acid — those who go down to’ rescue 
the victims, frequently lose their own lives. 

There is no doubt, however, that the lungs do throw off a very in-. 
jurious substance. It is a species of albuminous matter in a decom- 
posing condition which rapidly becomes putrid and offensive if kept. 
warm. Experience has shown that a lack of proper ventilation 
especially where numbers are crowded together not only affects the 
lungs but predisposes by its injurious effects to all forms of disease. 
The investigations of Dr. B. W. Richardson show that in breathing 
we not only deteriorate the air by taking in its oxygen, giving back 
carbonic acid, and adding impure decaying animal matter, but by 
devitalizing the air so that it would not be fit for breathing, if there 
were no impurities in it. It was observed in India that barracks in 
which troops were crowded together with defective ventilation yielded 
a great many cases of cholera, while those who occupied well-venti- 
lated apartments generally escaped. An English Health Report of 
1849, states that in the town of Taunton the inhabitants of the work- 
house, which was very badly ventilated, were severely scourged with 
cholera, nearly all suffering, and one fifth dying, while in the prison 
of the same town supplied with ample ventilation, there was not a 
single case. 
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The worst examples of imperfect ventilation that have been repor- 
ted were in Iceland and in the island of St. Kilda; in these islands 
the population is, kept stationary, by the mortality, especially of in- 
fants. Two thirds of the children in Iceland died in the first two 
weeks, and in St. Kilda four fifths. | 

It has been observed in a hotel, that the guests had much better 
appetites when the dining room was well ventilated. 

Sleeping apartments are sometimes pretty well ventilated es an 
opening into the chimney flue at the ceiling, to carry off the warm 
air that has been respired, while fresh cold air is allowed to enter 
sufficiently by a suitable opening at the window, so.as to occupy the 
lower part of the apartment. 

Bed-chambers should be cool, — not over 60 or 65 degrees ; for the 
ascent of the breathed air depends on its being warmer than the air 
of the apartment. When the air of the apartment is 80° 85° or 90°. 
the breath has very little ascending power, and we are continually 
inhaling our own’ breath, unless a current of air is allowed to blow 
through the apartments, passing over our heads. 

In hot weather children suffer terribly. There is more impure air 
and less ventilation, for the breath does not ascend and if we are sit- 
ting still a fan is necessary to freshen the atmosphere if there is no ~ 
breeze. 

The principles of proximate ventilation shown in the New Educa- 
tion make it obvious that the best method is to have a tube ascend- 
ing to the top of the house with an opening a foot or two above the 
heads of the sleepers. In warm weather the current in the tube 
might be made to flow faster by placing a lamp in it. This would 
carry off the expired air and put a fresh atmosphere over our heads. 

It should be remembered that we have a species of respiration by 
the skin as well as by the lungs, and that dense clothing retaining 
the exhalation of the skin, is as unwholesome as an atmosphere with- 
out ventilation. The bed clothes in which we lie all night become 
so saturated with our exhalations as to become oppressive towards 
morning, and compel us to shift our position. If the clothes are taken 
off the bed, and well ventilated by shaking, we can enjoy them again. 
Every one recognizes the contrast between the delightful feeling 
given by fresh clean sheets, and the oppressive feeling produced by 
clothes that have long been slept in. ‘The skin needs ventilation as 
well as the lungs. Rabbits have been killed by covering them with 
an air-tight composition of glue, suet, and rosin. ? 

The ventilation of the skin is much more perfect with loose porous 
woollen*clothing, than with cotton which is of closer texture and alse 
retains the exhalations instead of allowing them to pass. Hence 
there is great merit in the recent fashion of all-wool clothing (and 
especially of flannel shirts) introduced bya German physician. The 
loosest and most porous woollen clothing is best for the skin, and 
therefore best for health. | 

As ventilation is so important from its effects on the binod, the 
reader should understand that he can do a great deal for his own ven- 
tilation by expanding the lungs. An active life or any laborious ex- 
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ertion produces the expansion. Hence, activity is necessary to 
health, and indolence impairs the constitution. But even without 


active habits we may do a great deal for ourselves by full and deep 


respiration. Every day, several times, we should devote a few min- 
utes to the expansion of the lungs, taking in as much air as we can, and 
holding it a few seconds, so as to perfect the oxidation of the blood, 
and increase the expansion of the chest. Those who have tried this 
method report in some cases a marvelous improvement in health, and 
the principles of sarcognomy indicate that it must be very beneficial, 
for the thorax is the region of the maximum healthy and beneficent in- 
— fluences of the constitution and whatever increases its expansion im- 
proves the constitution physically and morally. 


\ 





Che BZength of Life. 
\ 


In referring to the anniversary of Pope Leo XIII. we have had 
occasion to speak of the advanced age of those Italian ecclesiastics 
who make up the majority in the College of Cardinals. The mean 


age of these is about eighty, and yet not one of them displays any of | 


the mental falterings which are supposed to be incident to such 
advanced years, and to preclude, save in exceptional cases, a continu- 
ance of usefulness and activity in the discharge of their public func- 
tions. It might be supposed, perhaps, that there is something in the 
Italian method of life which tends to prolong activity beyond the 
average limit in other countries. But the fact is that Italy is not 
particularly favored in this respect. Taking the whole number of 


Italians, the percentage of those over sixty is just 7, against 7.7 in. 


Germany, 7.8 in Sweden, 8 in England, 8.7 in Brazil, 9.9 in Belgium, 
and 12 in France. The life-insurance companies have made of the 
question of longevity almost a determined science, with an ample 
array of figures and rules. According to these the average man who 
has reached the age of sixty has still a little less, and the average 
woman who has reached the age of sixty a little more, than fourteen 
years to live. But the expectation of life does not, relatively, 
diminish with the advance of years, for at eighty the man’s chance is 
somewhat less, and the woman’s somewhat more, than five years and 


a half. According to the English standards, the persons who live 


longest are members of the clergy, while in other pursuits longevity 
ranks in the following order: Farmers, merchants, soldiers, clerks, 
teachers, and physicians. ‘The death-rate among the clergy of the 
Established Church of England is exceptionally low, being, in the 
years of active clerical service, only ten in one thousand of popula- 
tion, whereas that of the English Catholic clergy is fifty per cent. 
higher. The figures of the insurance companies, which are ample 
regarding every point involved, show that, the age of fifty passed, the 
expectation of life is more than twice as great for the temperate as for 
the inebriate, the proportion being as seven to three. ‘The proportior 
of the rich as compared to the poor, over seventy, 1s about four to one, 
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and it is generally higher among women than among men. We sup- 
pose there is no country of the world where the science of long life, 
accompanied with good health, unimpaired mental faculties, good 
digestion, and great activity, is better understood than in France, 
and there, of one thousand persons born, one hundred and twenty 
reach the age of seventy, and the percentage continues to be high 
until eighty-five is passed. The nervous, exciting, restless life of 
most Americans is not conducive to extreme longevity, and the 
steadily large immigration of those who have reached the years of 
manhood in other lands as emigrants tends to greatly reduce the 
standard of longevity in this country ; but the tables of American 
insurance companies show that it is steadily rising. Should this. 
increase continue, it may not be many years before the rate here will 
compare favorably with what long experience and repeated proof 
have shown to be the normal rate in other lands.— WV. Y. Sun. 





HEALTH IN THE NORTH AND SoutH. — The impression is common 
that the Southern States are less healthy than the Northern. This. 
opinion was recently expressed in the American Analyst. The truth 
is that the milder climate of the Southern States makes them more 
favorable to longevity than the Northern. A small portion of the 
Southern territory adjacent to rivers and swamps, is more liable’ to 
malarious fevers, but the remainder of the country is remarkably 
salubrious, so that the average health of Southern States altogether 
is better than that of Northern. According to the United States 
census, the annual death rate per thousand is in Illinois 14.68, Kansas | 
15.22, Indiana 15.78, New Hampshire 16.09, New Jersey 16.38, Rhode 
Island 17.00, New York 17.38, Massachusetts 18.59. In the Southern 
States it is for Florida 11.72, Mississippi 12.389, Georgia 18.97, Ala- 
bama 14.20, Louisiana 15.44, North Carolina 15.89, South Carolina. 
15.80, Arkansas 18.46. 

Thus the aggregate mortality of eight Northern States to the 
thousand is 131.02, while that of eight Southern is 117.87, averaging 
16.36 for the Northern, 14.75 for the Southern. The greatest mor- 
tality is in Massachusetts, the next greatest in Arkansas. The order 
of mortality is as follows, Massachusetts 18.59, Arkansas 18.46, New 
York 17.88, Rhode Island 17.00, New Jersey 16.83, New Hampshire 
16.09, South Carolina, 15.80, Indiana 15.78, Louisiana 15.44, North 
Carolina 15.389, Kansas 15.22, Illinois 14.63, Alabama 14.20, Georgia 
13.97, Mississippi 12.89, Florida 11.72. Georgia, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, and Florida take the lead. The difference would be greater 
if the statistics were confined to the white race. 





Cuberculous <fnfection, 


A Lecture by Dr. W. H. Welch, published in the Medical News 
tains the following valuable suggestions : 
“Tt has been abundantly demonstrated by numerous experiments. 


: “TUBERCULOUS INFECTION, __ maa 

i Tague eS bese 
that the milk from tuberculous cows is capable, when ingested, of 
causing tuberculosis. The milk may be infectious not only in 
cases in which the udder is tuberculous, but also when the tubereul- 
ous process is localized elsewhere. How serious is the danger may 
be seen from the statistics of Bollinger, who found with cows affected 
with extensive tuberculosis the milk infectious in eighty per cent. of 
the cases, in cows with moderate tuberculosis the milk infectious in 
sixty-six per cent. of the cases, and in cows with shght tuberculosis 
the milk infectious in thirty-three per cent. of the cases. Dilution 
of the infected milk with other milk or with water diminished or in 
sufficient degree it removed the dangers of infection. There is rea- 
son to believe that many of the so-called scrofulous affections in chil- 
dren are due from infection from: milk derived from tuberculous 
cows. Probably for adults the danger of acquiring tuberculosis 
from the infected milk is relatively small. Bollinger estimates that 
at least 5 per cent. of the cows are tuberculous. From statistics 
furnished me by Mr. A. W. Clement, V.S., it appears that the num- 
ber of tuberculous cows in Baltimore which are slaughtered is not 
less than 3 to 4 per cent. Among some breeds of cows tuberculosis 
is known to be much more prevalent than this. 

There is no evidence that the meat of tuberculous cattle contains 
tubercle bacilli in sufficient number to convey infection, unless it be 
very exceptionally. Nevertheless, one will not willingly consume 
meat from an animal known to be tuberculous. As to the propriety 
of the rejection of the milk from such animals, a matter, however, 
not easily controlled, there can be no difference of opinion. 

Th practical measures to adopt in order to avoid infection from the 
food are for the most part sufficiently obvious. Still it is not to be 
expected that every possibility of infection from this source will be 
avoided. The pleasure of living would be destroyed if one had _ his 
mind constantly upon escaping possible dangers of infection. Cow’s 
milk, unless its source can be carefully controlled, when used as an 
habitual article of diet, as with infants, should be boiled or the mixed 
milk of a number of cows should be selected; but this latter pre- 
caution offers less protection than the former. 

In most places in this country we are sadly lacking in good sanit- 
ary inspection of the food, especially of the animal food, offered for 
sale. One cannot visit the admirable slaughter house in Berlin or 
that -in Munich, and doubtless similar ones are to be found else-— 
where, and watch the intelligent and skillful inspection of the 
‘slaughtered animals without being impressed with our deficiency in 
this respect. In large cities an essential condition -for the efficient 
sanitary inspection of animal food is that there should be only a 
few places, and preferably only one place, where animals are per- 
mitted to be slaughtered. _ Well trained veterinarians should -be 
selected for much of the work of inspection.” 





THE BrRown-SEQUARD discovery is favorably reported on by Dr. 
Hammond i in the last North American Review. 


oT Bo ANCIENT WONDERS. 


Ancient Wonders of Ceras andB Pew DWerico. 


Tourists and idlers insearch of strange sights and wonders new, 
never need go abroad, writes a New York Times correspondent-from 
Fort Davis, Tex. The natural wonders of the world are on this side 
of the Atlantic. Our country contains miles upon miles of curious, 
startling, and stupendous marvels, and all within a few days’ ride of 
the most populous cities of the East. The great Northwest has been 
thoroughly “done” or gone over by travellers, but the great South- 
west remains as yet almost an unexplored region. Lack of railroads, 
hostile Indians, the prevalence of cut-throats and “ road agents ” have 
been causes sufficient to give the region a bad name, and so this por-. 
tion of the continent is perhaps the least known and understood of 
all our territory. Arizona, New Mexico, and Northwestern Texas 
have many surprises in store for sight-seeing travellers. Ruins of 
lost cities, cave dwellings, cliff houses, and other abodes of extinet 
man are now being uncovered to the light of day, showing that a 
great and industrious people once inhabited the land, who understood 
something of the arts and sciences, and who cultivated the fields and. 
ploughed the ground at some distant epoch of time much the same as 
we do to-day. 

A few months ago, at Cochite, on the American side of the Rio. 
Grande, Amanda Chavez discovered the ruins of an extensive city, 
the existence of which had never been suspected before. ‘The place 
where this hidden city lies has hitherto had the general appearance 
of a huge swell or rise in the prairie, a perfect desert in outward 
appearance, for it contained no herb, no root, no plant, no verdure of. 
any kind, nothing save a waste of sand, alkali and dirt, across which 
living creatures hesitated to travel unless forced to do so. Beneath 
this pile of desolation lay the ruins of an ancient city, probably Tol- 
tec in origin. 

It is not hard to imagine how the old city became buried. Mr. 
Chavez tells us how he chanced to stumble across it soon after a 
waterspout and a gale of wind uncovered the ruins to view. Here’ 
in the far Southwest, where rains are few and strong winds frequent, 
the surface of the country, which by ages of drought and disintegra- 
ting processes has become crumbled and loose, is picked up and car- 
ried about from place to place by almost any wind that blows. Very 
often these whirligig storms develop into minature cyclones, and 
sometimes they grow so large and on such a grand scale that their 
power and destructiveness are almost beyond belief. Sweeping 
across the country with not so much velocity as a genuine cyclone,, 
they pick up and carry along rocks, dirt, stone, trees, sand, and what. 
not, smashing everything they encounter, and spreading ruin in their 
path. They have a habit, when reaching a soft, yielding surface, of 
boring down and sucking up or scooping out the sand, leaving the 
hollow spot barren and clean as far down as bed rock, and this hol- 
low or hole looks for all the world as if some gigantic auger had been 
employed in doing the work. Hence they are called “ sand augers.” 
So dense is the mass of sand gathered up by this curious phenomenon 
of nature that the column, whirling about with frightful rapidity, 
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actually reaches the clouds, and joins with the latter in forming a 
funnel from the earth to the sky. 

The first indication of a sand auger would be the formation here 
and there of little whirligigs of dusty wind, picking up bits of straw, 
leaves, and other rubbish, and waltzing about helter-skelter with 
them from place to place. In this valley from where I, am writing 


one can see almost any day a dozen or more of the little funnels, | 


looking like tall, slender pipes of smoke, dancing over the prairie in 
every direction. One or two of them sometimes meet and join forces, 
but when a dozen or 20 come together, and happen at the same time 
to strike a heavy, low-hanging cloud full of wind and vapor, then 
the chances are that a genuine sand auger of the first magnitude will 
be generated. Although formed or created by a succession of smail 
whirlwinds, sand augers break up very quickly, collapsing so sud- 
denly that the heavens for a time are a mass of flying, falling sand. 
Anything below is simply swamped out of existence. Professor F. 
K. Clarke, with a railroad engineering party, thus describes a 10-sec- 
onds’ experience he had one Sunday afternoon with a small-sized 
frolicking sand auger. This particular monster had a diameter of 
only 18 or 20 feet at the ground, but its bulk imereased with its 
height until it was finally merged into the broad surface of a thick, 
heavy, hanging cloud. “It passed near our camp, where I was at 
work,” said the professor, “and carried off a tent or two. It then 
grazed the edge of a corral near by, cutting away one angle of an 
adobe wall and, sweeping by the house itself, left every pane of glass 
in the one window as neatly ground as if done by a sand-blast 
machine. Passing on, the tents the augur was carrying off became 
entangled in the telegraph wires running through the valley, and 
after dragging down two poles, the cyclone collapsed, leaving 
beneath, when it broke up, a tremendous mound of sand and dirt 
where nothing had been before.” 

Such, no doubt, was the fate of the city recently unearthed by Mr. 
Chavez. A sand auger possibly made the first deposit, and then the 
continuous accumulations of wind-shades and the like, piled up the 
sand and other detritus until the whole was converted into an exten- 
sivemound., The uncovering of the ruins was accomplished by a severe 
rain-storm, which proved to be a genuine cloud burst. This, sweep- 
ing down upon the sandy mound with terrific force, washed away one 
angle of the mound, disclosing some heavy stone walls which made 
the discovery possible. Mr. Chavez obtained a number of interest- 
ing relics. One skeletom had three strands of beads around its neck, 
of turquoise, jet and bone respectively, also ear-rings of jet and tur- 
quoise. The mummy’s hair was brown, and some pieces of bright, 
ornamented pottery were near it. Arrow heads, broken pottery, etc., 
were scattered about. The skeleton was in a chamber of solid 
masonry, the stones firmly cemented, and it may have been his tomb, 
within which he was sealed at the time of his death. 

One large building, with massive stone walls and a tower at each 


corner, was exposed by the cloud-burst. This has the appearance of 


a citadel the masonry being strong and secure, and in the centre is 
_ probably a water reservoir, with acqueducts of stone stretching away 
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in many directions, giving the idea that the building was erected for 
the purpose of standing a siege. Some Pueblo Indians, questioned 
regarding the old city, say that its name was Guato, and that it flour- 
ished long before Cortez came to Mexico. Of course, this is mere 
tradition, and cannot be relied upon, yet, if it is of Toltec origin, the 
probabilities are that it was built ages ago, and possibly antedates 
the building of the first Egyptian pyramid. 

»« In the Salt River valley, which is now a desert, the ruins of no less 
than 19 buried cities have been found. Excavations show that once 
a mighty and populous people inhabited the valley, and that they 
cultivated vast fields of maize, understood agriculture thoroughly, 
and even carried on.irrigation to an extent that surpasses the best 
efforts of modern nations. Irrigating canals, built substantially, cut 
the country in every direction. The growth of maize indulged in by © 
these extinct nations is something astonishing. Notwithstanding 
their irrigating schemes, they must have reasoned like Joseph of old 
in Egypt, and laid by two or three years’ supply in case a famine 
should strike the land. Even now the Zuni Indians keep stored 
away a three years’ supply of grain, in order to counteract any emer- 
gency of drought or war. 

Another remarkable curiosity to be seen in this vicinity is a daz- 
zling white lake situated in the gypsum sands of northwestern Texas. 
To be accurate, the lake is situated in Donna Anna county, N. M., and 
was formed early last spring from the copious rainfalls that visited 
this section. ‘The place is a valley of pure white sand, about 25 miles 
long by 6 or 7 broad, situated in the hollow of some low-lying hills 
or undulations, into which drains all the rainfall of the neighborhood. 
There are no springs, lakes, rivers, or streams of any kind near by. 
The lake covers about 350 acres, is several feet deep; and although 
formed in the sand, yet the action of the water has converted the 
gypsum bottom into a solid, snow-white mass, cemented so substan- 
tially and compactly that there is no way of the water escaping — 
except by the slow process of evaporation. Seen at mid-day, when 
the sun is at his brightest, the human eye cannot sustain for even a 
few seconds the brilliant and blinding glare from this wonderful for- 
mation of nature. Even in dead of summer, when there is no moist- 
ure whatever in the place, it is a terrible thing for human creatures 
to attempt a passage through this gypsum valley. The heat is intol- 
erable and the refraction so terrific that it is positively painful and 
even dangerous to experience it. Possibly in connection with the 
heavy rains of last season a cloud-burst or waterspout may have 
played an important part in the formation of'this lake. | 

Ages ago there lived in portions of Arizona and New Mexico, a 
curious race of people, who evidently could not trust their fellowmen. 
Their houses were suspended in the air, so to speak, built against 
cliffs and precipices, or were carved out of solid masonry in the side 
of precipitous hills, and so high that it was impossible to reach them, 
except by means of ladders. The people who lived in these strange 
abodes kept flocks and herds, tilled the ground and-pursued agricul- 
ture generally, yet so careful were they of their own précious hides 
that the general custom at night was to climb up into their dwellings 
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and pull the ladders up after them. There are about 6000 square 
miles of country covered by these curious dwellings, and though a 
little off from railroads and out of the way of travel, yet a visit of 

inspection to any one of them would richly pay the archeologist who 
has the nerve and endurance to undertake the task. The average 
cliff house is of firm, neat masonry, attached or cemented to the cliffs. 
in a most marvellous fashion, and evidently cost a great outlay of 
energy and ingenuity in its construction. In some cases the rock 
and mortar of which they are built have been brought hundreds of 
feet up the most precipitous places, and this without the aid, appayr- 
ently, of mechanical contrivances of any kind. Some of the houses 
were constructed of adobe bricks, for which an everlasting cement 
was used. In the Apache country of Arizona, near the entrance of 
a wild, rugged mountain gorge, are a series of remarkable cliff dwel- 
lings. 

In reality they are not cliff but cave dwellings; yet, as in the 
former case, the only mode of access is by means of ladders, for they 
underlie a tremendous precipice. The doorways are square holes 
from four to six feet in diameter, and crawling into one of these 
murky, damp places one must be careful of reptiles and vermin, 
which seem to have taken absolute possession since the rightful 
owners have departed. The ceilings are seven or eight feet high, 
walls a square of about the same diameter, and the whole interior in 
some cases is decorated with stars, comets, and other astronomical 
figures. Who the cliff dwellers were no one now can tell. They 
preceded the Aztecs, who emigrated from the region, and perhaps 
they were contemporary with the Toltecs, who are said to have been 
extinct before the Aztecs were a people. | 

At the base of these cliffs is another remarkable curiosity known 
as Montezuma’s well. It was built by the inhabitants of that period, 
supplying them with the necessary moisture to sustain life. The 
wonder of all curiosities, however, in the Southwest is the petrified 
forest in Apache county, Ari. What makes it more remarkable than 
it otherwise would be is the fact that the forest never grew on the 
spot where it now lies, but was transported bodily from some region 
by a force of nature that we can little imagine. There are no stumps 
or trunks of.trees left in the ground —no roots, small limbs, or any- 
thing to show that vegetable matter could live and thrive in the vol- 
canic ashes of the section, and yet mammoth tree trunks turned into 
hard adamantine stone lie here in the greatest profusion, millions of | 
tons in sight, and no definite answer is there to the puzzle. In some 
cases the trees are of gigantic size, having a diameter of 18 or 20 feet 
at the base and a height of more than 150 feet. 

The scene reminds one of Sinbad’s dream of Aladdin’s cave. As 
far as the eye can reach pieces of chrysopase, carnelian, sard, and 
chalcedony are scattered; bits of amethyst, jasper, calcite, and agate. 
glitter in the sunlight, blazing with indescribable brilliancy, and so 
thick on the ground that one can hardly step without placing his 
foot on a gem of “purest ray serene.” ‘This mineralized wood is 
scattered over more than 2000 acres of surface. Situated in a desert 
of lava and ashes, although, as remarked, millions of tons of the 
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material are in sight, yet all this mass must be a mere bagatelle to 
_ what is really concealed beneath the volcanic ruin which at one time 
‘swallowed the whole country in its deadly embrace. It is scarcely 
possible to solve the mystery that surrounds the wonderful chalce- 
dony park of Arizona. There is something in the soil that sillcifies 
wood, for on the northern border of Arizona, near the Colorado line, 
is a cabin, built some years ago by a mountain desperado, which has 
since been converted into stone; probably the same petrifying action 
operated upon this as upon the Arizona forest. 

It seems reasonable, since the trees are of mammoth proportions 
and similar to those now growing in Oregon and California, that at 
some distant period of time a tremendous flood or glacier swept down 
from the northwest and transported the forest bodily to its present 
location in the Apache Valley. Possibly a volcano or earthquake 
finished the ruin, leaving the enigma for future ages to solve as best 
they may. At any rate the ashes and lava are there, the trees have 
been shattered and smashed into every conceivable form, and the 

spot is truly the greatest natural wonder on the continent. The gov- 
ernment should set it aside as a national reservation. 


ANCIENT METEORITES. — “ While there has been little doubt that 
meteoric stones have been falling upon the earth from the earliest. 
ages, there has been lacking direct evidence of this in the form of 
specimens from the stratified rocks. This evidence has now been 
supplied, a fossil meteorite —a mass of iron combined with nickel 
and carbon — having been taken from a block of coal in Lower Aus- 
tralia.”’ 

ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL ReEmArINS.— While some repairs were 
lately being made under a house belonging to Baron di Donato, 
which is situated in the northern quarter of the city, towards the 
slope of the hill of Capo di Monte, where already many ancient cata- 
combs have been found, a doorway (over which there is a marble 
relief of the head of Medusa) was discovered, leading into a subter- 
ranean chamber. Along the centre of this chamber runs a mosaic 
pavement, and on each side there is a double row of sepulehres hewn 
in the rock, the fronts of which are stuccoed and painted, and dec- 
orated with terra-cotta and marble reliefs. Within the tombs were 
perfect skeletons, vases and other objects, the antique lamps being in 
such good condition that on April 18th, when this new find was 
inspected by a party of German archeologists, the workmen made 
use of them to light up the vaults. The many well-preserved inscrip- 
tions are chiefly in Greek, with some in Latin, and prove that the 
epoch of these tombs was about 1,000 B.C. Other tombs in a sec- 
ond chamber have not yet been excavated. It is probable that this 
subterranean dwelling of the dead may extend some distance and 
prove to be a portion of a large necropolis. — Letter to London News. 


CALAMITIBS oF ’89.—Such a succession of disastrous floods, 
storms, and fires as we have had in ’89, has perhaps never been ex- 
ceeded. China too has its share, the Yellow River in July last burst 
ts banks, and ten large governmental districts have been flooded 
welve feet deep, with immense loss of life and property. 
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PoLicy oF THE JOURNAL— The JoURNAL OF MAN aims to supply 
_ such reading as the best and wisest desire. The good man is never 
indifferent to the condition of society and the various movements of 
opinion and action which promise the elevatvon of humanity. The 
wise man looks to the progress of knowledge, virtue, invention, and 
social cooperation which increase production, diminish poverty and 
suffering, and give promise of a nobler race in the future. Espec- 
ially does he look to the increase of knowledge concerning man and 
the laws of his health, happiness, and progress. ‘These things the 
JOURNAL would keep before its readers as well as its limited space 
allows, and this requires not only profound investigations of science, 
but the reading of two or three hundred periodicals each month 
which display the progress of society. ‘Thus intelligence which 
fairly presented would fill a magazine five times as large as the © 
JOURNAL, must be condensed to present even its most important por- — 
tions. It will be classified under the heads of Psychic Sciences, Ed- 
ucation, Hygiene, Social Conditions, Religion, Scientific Intelligence, 
Miscellany, and ANTHROPOLOGY. ‘The last is the most important in 
its ultimate results. The JoURNAL has the good fortune of securing 
a class of readers who appreciate its contents, but unfortunately 
that class is not numerous anywhere, and it needs the cooperation of 
its readers to reach them. 


THE Post-OoFFICE PERSECUTION of Dr. Wm. Reid of Grand 


Rapids, Michigan, will probably result in a public demonstration of. . 


the truth of spiritual science. Dr. Reid is not afraid to meet the 
crisis and to prove the truth of all he has claimed. He has held 
two successful meetings in Boston and given some wonderful tests 
of spirit power by responding to the secret questions brought to the 
Hall by skeptical inquirers unknown to all but the writers. The 
editor of the Journal presided at one of the meetings and expressed 
himself in the strongest language as to the merit of Dr. Reid’s per- 
formances and the scandalous character of the official assault. A 
gentleman who brought a pair of slates fastened together received 
long written communications upon them in answer to his questions, 
and another who brought slates fastened found a remarkable paint- 
ing, a picture of Charles Foster on them when opened, through the 
mediumship of Dr. Stansbury. Yet the Boston press was silent as 
the grave on this subject and a description of what occurred by an 
honest reporter was suppressed by the journal for which it was 
written.’ 

If a slugging match. had been described, there would have been no 
ommission or abridgment of the disgusting details. Boston has 
some fine specimens of humanity, but as a whole it cannot claim to 
be more than half civilized. Since the suppresslon of a large 
number of saloons, the consumption of liquor is said to be undimin- 
ished and the police are busy in arresting une unlicensed liquor 
dealers. 
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THE AMERICAN SPECTATOR. — This interesting monthly which 
has heretofore been advertised in this Journal is a publication of 
much interest and merit. The editor, B. O. Flower shows excellent. 
taste, and in addition to interesting liberal reading matter, the Spec- 
tator contains very valuable matter; concerning health and medical 
science. 

THE KInG@pdom OF THE UNSELFISH, or Empire of the Wise. By 
John Lord Peck; Empire Book Bureau, 28 Lafayette Place; 486 


pages, $1.50. This is the work of a very vigorous, independent, and 


original thinker. Not having time to examine it, I can only say that 
it is well worth reading. It is rather singular, however, that so vig- 
orous a writer in discussing the question of immortality, entirely 
avoids the only decisive facts that we have on this subject — those 
furnished by spiritual science. He might as well have written about 
the sun without referring to the discoveries of astronomy. 


THE Macnetic Coneress. — The friends of animal magnetism as 
a curative power are to hold a grand International Congress at Paris 


from the 21st to the 27th of October. As the inspiring energy of 


the magnetic movement has been benevolenca, this conference will 
have much more of real value to exhibit than the medical associa- 
tions which have been playing with hypnotism as a matter of scien- 
tific curiosity. Magnetic treatment is a grand addition to the heal- 
ing art, which needs only the scientific principles of SARCOGNOMY 
to take its place among the philosophic sciences. America should 
be represented at this congress. It will at least have one worthy 
representative, Dr. Mack, whose success in this country and England 
has done much to establish the claims of magnetic practice. 


ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIOS. — The medical profession has but a very 
limited idea of the vast and varied resources of electro-therapeutics,, 
as taught in the College of Therapeutics, which are capable of pro- 
ducing not only all the results of medical practice but many effects 
‘which are entirely beyond its power. ‘The graduates of the college 
report marvelous success in practice both with and without the elec- 
tric methods. * By the new apparatus recently invented the objec- 
tionable qualities of the electric currents commonly administered 
are entirely removed. Patients calling at 6 James st., can receive 
this treatment. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE Bray. — An intelligent correspondent, FE: 
J. L., says, “I have lately heard it asserted “ehat it is only within 
fifteen or twenty years that any important discovery has been made 
as to the connection between the brain and the various organs and 
muscles of the body. <A few lines in your JoURNAL may possibly un- 
deceive many'on that point.” This remark expresses of course the: 
opinion of those who know nothing beyond the progress of the old. 
school medical profession. But the discovery of the relation of the 
brain to the “organs and muscles of the body” was made in 1842 _ 
and established by experiments often repeated, and the whole dis- _ 
covery has been’ often published as well as taught in medical colleges | 
ni which I have held professorships. 
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THE ConTAGION oF INSANITY has been studied by Prof. Laseque 


of Paris. But like all old school physicians he does not understand 
the laws of psychometric sympathy and ascribes the contagion en--. 


tirely to suggestion and imitation, not knowing that with sensitive 
persons mere contact or proximity transfers disease. ‘The ignorance 
of the profession on this subject would be easily removed were It not. 
for the fact that it is dogmatic and wilful ignorance. Orthodox 
medical schools like an orthodox Catholic seminary, teach their pupils: 
to ignore everything that might change their opinions. How deplor~ 
ably do we need a liberal college. | 


NaTIONAL Homicipg, — Rabbi Schindler of Boston, an able Jewish 
clergyman, has been travelling in Europe, and in his letters he des- 
cribes the great invention that is (eer to change the character of 
war. A powder that does its work without producing smoke or the 
usual noise. Its preparation in France is a secret. Gen. Kuester of 
the German army has invented a similar powder, and there is great 
curiosity to see the result. When an army can be shot down with- 
out seeing or hearing its enemy, war will have new horrors. 


WoMEN AND CHRISTIANITY. —We are often told that womar 
owes her honorable position at present to the influence of Christi- 


anity./ No doubt the Christianity of Jesus would elevate woman. ©: 


But the Christianity of the historic church is the opposite of the 
teachings of Jesus, and has borne down heavily for the degradation 
of woman. The church of to-day, as a human institution and friend 


of good morals, is almost a contrast to the church of antiquity. 


These things have often been shown by eritical writers and advo- 
cates of woman’s rights without receiving due attention. Now how- 
ever, the statement comes from good church authority. Principal 
Donaldson of the great Scotch University of St. Andrews, has pub- 
lished an article in the Contemporary Review, showing that the posi- 
tion of woman has been degraded by the church, and that she was 
far more honored under Paganism than under the church control,, 
the debasing influence of which has been mitigated only by modern. 
enlightenment. 


Donaldson is an honest Christian scholar, and the JoURNAL may 


find room for his statements. 
THE Divorce QvuzEsTION, has been aie: greatest of all themes for 


developing ethical quackery. Every divorce is the ending of an un-- 


happy union that ought not to have been formed. It is a relief to an 
intolerable evil like a surgical operator that cuts off an injured limb,, 
or opens and discharges a dangerous abscess. The evil is not the 


surgical operation but the disease that required it. The divorce is. 


not the evil, but the moral qualities, the selfishness and bad temper, 
which made conjugal happiness and good behavior impossible. To. 
insist that the domestic misery of mismated couples shall have no, 
relief by divorce, but shall continue for the demoralization of both 
parties, and the production of base or criminal offspri ing, is as absurd 
as to insist that the surgeon shall not use the knife to save the life of 
the patient, or that a family attacked with smallpox shall be left to 
_ suffer and to propogate the disease. 
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_ There is nothing sillier or more wicked in tendency than the prev- 
alent outcry against divorce, which often compels women to endure 
wrongs far greater than those which nerve men to murder. The only 
relief for the disorderly social condition is the New Education which 
which will teach men and women to live together happily by improv- 
ing the moral nature. Until that is done, it is no matter how many 
discordant families are broken up, for in breaking them up, we break 
up miseries of crime. 

The statistics gathered under Federal authority do not show that 
we have too many divorces, but rather too few. In Massachusetts 
there is one divorce to 566 marriages, an extremely small number. In 
several more southern states, especially New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Louisiana, there is less than one divorce to 1500 marriages, and in 
Rhode Island there is one divoree to 190 marriages; in Maine, one 
to 204, in Connecticut, one to 340, and in New Hampshire one to 186. 
Hence, if divorces indicate a low moral condition, as they probably 
do, they testify very strongly against New England, the small num- 
ber of divorces throughout the country shows that marriage is uot a 
failnre to any great extent. 


LAasor Distress.— The newspapers have reported eight or ten 
thousand miners in a distressed or starving condition at various places 
as Ihnois, Bradwood, Braceville, Coal City, Springville, LaSalle, 
Streator, Roanoke, Clark City. These things must continue with 
alarming results in the future under our present industrial system. 
The laborer with a neglected education knows only one. occupation ; 
when that business declines from the fluctuations of trade, or when it 
is overcrowded by poor immigrants and wages reduced he can but suf- 
fer and live through an unhappy and shortened life. The remedy 
was pointed out in the “Nrw EpucaTion.” Give complete indus- 
trial education to all of both sexes and the crowd of day laborers is 
at once reduced. Skilled labor will always be well paid. Thousands, 
will save enough to become employers —the demand for labor will 
always be sufficient, and no matter what fluctuations may occur, a 
man who is master of five or six skillful occupations can always find 
a place where he is needed. 

There is much complaint against the mine owners, but chief cause 
of the low wages is that the business is overdone and the price of 
coal in Ilinois has been forced down too low by competition. The 
starving people have been greatly relieved by the generosity of 
Chicago, seventy-five tons of provisiens, but the only permanent 
relief is by varied occupation. A man who knows nothing useful 
but coal miniug is in a helpless condition. 


THE LAND QuxEsTION. Henry George says “I came back from 
England, from Great Britain and Ireland this time with the firm 
assurance that the land question is already the burning question — 
there, that effort steady and irresistibly is concentrating on the line 
of taxation, that already it is entering into practical politics, and — 
that the day of the triumph of our cause, while its distance cannot 
be measured, is as certain to come as the sun is to rise on the ocean, 
to-morrow morning.’ 


. ANTHROPOLOGY. py AOE 
(Continued from last month.) 


Anthropology shows in each individual the comparative develop- 
ment of his vital energy, and his morbific sensibility. ‘The vital ener- 
‘sies he in the posterior half of the brain, and the morbific sensibilities 
: the anterior inferior portion. Those who have a very large endow- 
ment of the vitalizing region of the brain and body, are capable of 
imparting health to others as healers. Those who have a morbid 
tendency, sink into disease and diffuse a morbid influence. Those 
who have a basilar predominance become criminal, and diffuse a debas- 
ing influence, while those who have a great predominance of the higher 
powers become the upholders and reformers of society. And as the 
ethical and healthful influences both belong to the upper half of the 
brain, they work together. Virtue promotes health, and health pro- 
motes virtue. 

The virtues belong to the upper half of the brain (above the ven- 
tricles) and the animal faculties to the lower half. ‘The vertical line 
from the ear upward divides the virtues into those of a yielding or 
passive character. and those of a more efficient character. The 
anterior virtues produce sympathy, kindness, liberality, harmony, 
refinement, and a yielding disposition that surrenders our own rights, 
an entire altruism, when they predominate. The virtues of the 
posterior organs are more manly and efficient, producing fidelity to 
duty, industry, perseverance, heroism, honor, cheerfulness, social sen- 
timents, and pleasing attractive manners — the virtues of the ante rior 
organs, combined with efficient energies — for the posterior superior 
organs are happily situated, between the purely altruistic and selfish, 
the psychic and physiological, so as to produce a happy combination 
and normal character. 

Hence the posterior half of the superior region is by far the most 

mportant region of the brain, producing stability and strength of 
character, leading to efficiency and success, together with those quali- 
ties of the temperament which make the whole brain efficient, pro- 
ducing vigorous intellectual manifestations, even if the front lobes 
are not large. 

_ The value and importance of this region have not hererotare been 
anderstood. It sustains the health of both mind and body, and 
gives to the muscular system its tone and endurance, making a supe- 
rior temperament. What I have taught on this subject has been 
well re-inforced by the experiments of vivisection and the researches 
of pathology, showing that paralysis results from its injury or disease, 
and that its irritations directly affect the muscular power in animals. 
Hence it is absolutely necessary for those who would understand the 
brain to discard the very limited and inaccurate ideas of the Gallian 
system, which fails to explain the superior posterior region. 

In the basilar region there is a similar difference between the 
anterior and posterior organs. The physiological power of the cere- 
bellum is behind, and above that the selfish dominating and conten- 
‘tious impulses, while anterior to the ear, we find the ‘sensitive con- 
ditions which yield to every impression, making us liable to disease, 
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and which compel sensual indulgence; the animality before the ear 
is indolent, sensitive, morbid, and worthless, while behind the ear it 
is aggressive, turbulent and criminal, in predominance. 

The anterior-inferior region is antagonized by the posterior-super- 
ior, and the posterior-inferior by the anterior-superior. All that 
yields is before the ear, and all that resists is behind it. All that 
developes the body is below —all that developes the soul above, but 
the body is so dependent on the soul that the failure of the superior 
organs — especially the posterior-superior is disastrous to the body, 
while the failure of the basilar organs makes the body unable to 
retain the soul, and their feeble development diminishes the energies: 
of the superior organs by enfeebling the physical constitution and by 
a law of co-operation between the higher and lower organs. Each 


superior organ has a radical that supports and invigorates it, while | 


each inferior organ derives strength from a certain superior region. 
The explanation of these things gives an entirely new view of human 
nature. 


BUCHANAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socinty. Mrs. A. N. Abbot, cor- 
responding secretary of this society, has changed her address from 
171 Tremont street to 30 E. Brookline Street, Boston. 


NotTaABLE DEratus. — HorAce SEAVER, editor of the Boston In- 
vestigator for the last fifty years, died’: August 21, and was honored 
by an eloquent funeral address from Robert Ingersoll, which I should 
have been pleased to publish if space had allowed. Mr. Seaver came 
into the editorial chair just after Abner Kneeland had been convicted 
and imprisoned for blasphemy. He has been an, able honest and in- 
fluential advocate of free thought in> oppression to bigotry and 
orthodoxy and was, highly ‘esteemed as a man. His services have 
certainly been beneficial to human progress. 


Dr. W. F. Evans died, at Salisbury, Mass., in the latter part of 
September, at the age of seventy-two. He wasa man of delicate frame, 
a patient student, and widely-known author, inculcating phsychic, 
Swedenborgian, and spiritual doctrines. His well-known works are 
“Mental Cure” “ Divine Law of Cure” “Mental Medicine” “ Prim-" 
itive Mind Cure” “Soul and Body” “Esoteric Christianity and 
Mental Therapeutics.” His writings were clear and philosophic and 
to a certain extent scientific, but he was misled by an ultra-spiritual 
theory to exalt the mental power, and ignore physical causation. He 
may be regarded as the philosophic leader of the modern mind cure 
movement; but he was entirely free from the pretentious quackery, 
egotism, and absurdity of Eddyism. 


THE BEGINNING OF COMMON-SENSE. — The royal grants of mil- 
lions have heretofore passed as a matter of course in Parliament. 
The last proposition to add to the unearned millions of the Royal 
family has been opposed by 116 members who propose that the 
Queen shall hereafter take care of her own grandchildren. ‘T’o rob 
those who labor for the benefit of those who do not, is the hereditary _ 
superstition of England, and it is lamentable to see that, even Mr. 
Gladstone does not dare to oppose this criminal folly. 
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Chapter 3.— Che Dawn of Philosophy. 


Neglect of Anthropology — Failure of Philosophy — Absurdities of Plato and 
‘Aristotle and their successors — Lord Bacon’s opinion of them— Roger Bacon’s 
opinion — Des Cartes and his doctrines — Spinoza — Leibnitz — Berkeley — Reid 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel'and Schelling, their wild absurdites— John Locke — David 
Hume — Comte and Spencer — Errors of Spencer and his recognition of cerebral. 
Science — Long survival of metaphysical absurdities — Wisdom of Dr. Gall. 


ANTHROPOLOGY completed is a philosophy of the universe, as it 
comprehends the two worlds to which man belongs. It is, therefore, 
proper in presenting a complete system of Anthropology to show 
what efforts have been made to attain such a philosophy, and what 
is the existing status of Philosophic Science in the world, from which 
we take our departure. 

In the domain of Anthropology, until the time of Dr. Gall, the’ 

world had nothing but speculative doctrines, aside from the anatomy 
and physiology of the body, studied as we study that of animals. The 
elements of humanity were not traced up to their origin in the brain, 
nor were they studied by any systematic investigation of the habits, 
passions and faculties of men, the record of which would have dis- 
played all the elements of human nature. 
_ Man was portrayed in biography, history, poetry, drama and 
fiction, but not studied or investigated. ‘The men to whom the world 
accorded the title ‘of philosophers, and who wrote about: what they 
called philosophy, attempted to create knowledge by speculation, 
and made a most wretched failure — not only evolving no knowledge 
but presenting a vicious example, a barren and delusive style of | 
literature, which has had an injurious influence by teaching authors 
to speculate instead of exploring nature. This I have fully shown 
in my unpublished work on “Philosophy and Philosophers,” which 
historically shows a dreary midnight of over twenty centuries before 
the dawn of anything like philosophy at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

A brief statement of this literary folly is proper here, because the 
universities still recognize these authors as philosophers and still put 
their unprofitable writings in the hands of the young, to the exclu- 
sion of substantial knowledge on such subjects and the perversion 
of their literary methods. 

To review these old works which have so long dominated and 
stultified the cultivated intellect would be a laborious task, but I 

propose merely to state very briefly their characteristics. 
_ Puato has furnished the most famous example of utterly worthless 
speculation, that has hindered the progress of science? He scorned 
useful labor and regarded s¢ience or philosophy as worthy of respect 
only when isolated from practical utility. He asserted the superior- 
ity of abstract ideas (which with him were but feeble specula-- 
tions) over facts. He made abstract ideas the only realities, so that 
when a carpenter makes a bench the bench has no reality — nothing 
exists but the idea of which the bench isa copy. The primary idea 
of Platonism is that all realities are fictitious or imaginary, but ab- 
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stract conceptions are eternal realities. That all truth is in the mind 
instead of nature, and is to be developed by a priors speculation, 
drawing out the truth from the mind. Thus he reversed the truth 
that man is born in ignorance and acquires knowledge only as it 
comes to him from nature. This insane falsehood of Plato has had 
a dominating influence in metaphysics even down to the present. 
time, and men of a certain class to-day, are not ashamed of the title 
of Platonist. The illustrations and discussions in his writings were 
even more silly and fantastic than his cardinal doctrines. 

The imperial control of scholastic. thought in Europe was divided 
between Plato and Aristotle, and until the time of Galileo, Aristotle 
was supreme authority. Yet his style isso rambling and confused 
that the different paragraphs might be transposed without much 
injury. He was profoundly ignorant of anatomy and physiology — 
knew nothing of the brain, and his writings are pervaded by an im- 
becile ignorance so gross as to astonish us, when we find him eulo-- 
eized as a grand master mind in every historical or encyclopediac 
work, Asa specimen of his imbeeility we may refer to the fact that 
he says all the “ various colors arise from combinations of black and 
white, and all the various flavors arise from combinations of sweet 
and bitter. The kinds of flavor resemble those of color; both are- 
seven in number.”. He says that we cannot have two sensations at 
the same time, that ‘“‘a vacuum is justly called the lord of hearing,” 
_ that “vision is of water,” that “touch and taste are connected in 

the heart,” that ‘the vapor of food on reaching the cold brain be- 
comes condensed and falls back again in mucus, hence the pituitary 
fluxion seems to come from the head,” that “the blood of women is. 
thicker and blacker than that of men, and that in the lower part of 
the body thicker and blacker than in the upper part,” that eels are 
generated by mud, that the hen partridge is impregnated if the 
wind blows toward it from the male, or if it hears his voice as he 
flies over it. His writings are in fact a magazine of the rubbish, 
collected by a very ignorant, very credulous and rather feeble- minded a 

man, scattered through which may be found a moderate amount of 
correct information. 

Tyndall very justly says of Aristotle, that he “ displayed what we: 
should consider some of the worst attributes of a modern physical in- 
vestigator — indistinctness of idea, confusion of mind and a confi- 
dent use of language which led to the delusive notion that he had 
really mastered his subject, while as yet he had failed to grasp even 
the elements of it.” 

The absolute domination of Plato and Aristotle over the human 
mind in Europe, and the “reverence with which their memory is. 
cherished in our universities still, inspires a feeling of contempt for 
the intelligence of universities and the public opinion that is formed 
in such institutions. 

How great is the power of scholastic superstition when impressed 
on the youthful mind, we may realize in reading the insane eulogy 
of Plato by so bright a writer as Emerson, who had himself as he: 
confessed, no reasoning faculty and could not overcome the early 
im pressions of his education. 
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ARISTOTLE, who could not reason, undertook to teach the art of rea- 
soning, and his imbecile ideas of logic have ruled the universities,. 
but never assisted anyone in reasoning, which is really the art of 
tracing causation and connection, of which he knew nothing. The 
syllogism of Aristotle was but a superfluous formula for stating 
specifically what we already know. — 

The entire race of European metaphysicians or so-called philoso- 
phers have been the lineal successors of Plato and Aristotle, whose 
ollies they made more respectable by far greater intellectual vigor, 
but not enough mental vigor to escape the hereditary illusions of 
metaphysics. : 

The vigorous intelligence of Lord Bacon (1561-1626) who looked 
upon metaphysicians as intellectual impostors has not been capable 
of reforming the universities, but it is a pleasure to find my own 
criticisms sustained by him —he speaks of the great metaphysicians. 
as mere ‘“philosophasters fuller of fables than the poets, the ravishers 
of minds, falsifiers of things,” and their followers, “ that professional — 
and money gaining crowd.” ” Let us then summon Aristotle, worst. 
of sophists, crazed with useless subtlety, base laughing stock of 
words,’ who has “ ventured to lay the severest shackles on the mind, 
and to compose a kind of art of insanity, and to bind us to words.” 
“And now let Plato be summoned, that polite caviller, tumid 
poet, insane theologian.” ‘“* When thou didst counterfeit truth, 
which is as it were the indigenous inhabitant of the human mind 

and didst turn aside our minds . . .. and teach them to 
enter into themselves and under the name of contemplation to 
wallow amid their blind and most confused idols, thou didst then 
comnut a capital offence.” ‘“ And afterward with scarcely less naugh- 
tiness didst thou introduce an apotheosis of folly.” 

Roger Bacon, who was in some respects a more acute thinker than 
Lord Bacon, said “If I had power over the works of Aristotle, I 
would have them all burnt, for it 1s only a loss of time to study in 
them, and a course of error, and a multiplication of ignorance beyond 
expression,’ Which is an exact statement of the truth. 

Harsh as this sentence may seem to those unfamiliar with Greek 
literature, it would be easy to show its justice by extracts from 
Aristotle’s magazines of rubbish, and when we review the modern - 
imitators of the Greek folly we shall find little of any value what- 
ever. 

Des CARTES (1596-1650) has been called by many the father of 
modern philosophy, but had as little right to be called a philosopher 
as any of the speculative metaphysicians. He merely made a fanci- 
ful variation in the style of speculation. He esteemed it a sufficient 
proof of God’s existence that he had an idea of him. He supposed 
substance to consist of equal angular parts, and put these into 
motion, making spheres and vortices by which the planets are carried 
round the sun —a theory which long held its ground in the univer- 
sities against the discoveries of Newton. He supposed the, soul/to 
be arbitrarily added to the body by God,’and all human action to be 
due to the direct interposition of the Deity, but that he did not add 
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‘any to animals, and ‘therefore they are meré atitomata like any 
machines made,by man, having no consciousness; and this super- 
latively amusing absurdity was a few years ago re-vathped by Huxley. 
We need not waste any more time on the wild ouesswork vagaries 
of Des Cartes, who was a genuine metaphysician. 

SPINOZA (1632-1677) has a great name among metaphysicians. 
‘He followed Des Cartes and the Greeks, in the drift of his specula- 
tions, in a wild attempt to comprehend the Deity and the universe, 
entering so deep into mystery as to be considered by some an atheist, 
by others a devout deistic philosopher. In attempting to know the 
unknowable he loses all definite conceptions and considers mind and 
matter only different aspects of the same thing, and that it is entirely 
imaginary to recognize solid concrete separate objects, for they are 
only a part of infinite unity. In all the metaphysicians we find the 


abandonment of positive knowledge for dreamy conceptions, which 


require a dreamy state of mind to enjoy them. 

Lerpnitz (1646-1716) with eminent mathematical ability and 
literary capacity tried his hand in speculation and assumed that the 
universe was composed of monads or God-hke atoms, no two alike, 
each of which mirrored more or less perfectly the whole universe ! 
and all of which proceeded so intelligently in their career that if he 
had been consistent he might have omitted the Deity as super- 
fluous.. He maintained that the soul and body could not act on each 
other, and that they are composed of monads of different kinds which 
happen to coincide in action by a pre-established harmony, like the 
coincidence of two well adjusted clocks. Thus a man’s body per- 
forms the act of eating independent of any control or direction by 
the soul, and the soul at the same time entirely independent of any 
communication with the body goes through an independent process 
of tasting and enjoying. ‘The two preordained paralled processes go 
on together of necessity. This was a good specimen of Platonic 
nonsense and it is difficult for us to realize that Leibnitz, who was 
the contemporary and antagonist of Newton, was with such follies the 
foremost author of Germany, and that his fanciful philosophy pre- 
vailed there throughout the century. His memory was as extraordi- 
nary as his reason was deficient, and he belonged at one time to a 
society of alchemists. No folly of speculation was ever too great for 
the universities. In reading the history of what és called philosophy, 
we are continually tempted to exclaim with the poet, “ old opinions — 
rags and tatters, get ye gone.” | 

BERKELEY (1684-1753) recognized as an exponent of Idealism, 
did not flatly deny the existence of matter as commonly supposed, 
but hedged about so skilfully as to enable his commentators to con- 
strue him differently. All metaphysicians are foggy or mythical, and 
there is no end to discussion as to the real meaning of each. 
Aristotle, Plato, Des Cartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Kant, and even. 
Locke, have been construed and dabated. by their successors. The 
ambiguity even of Herbert Spencer and the ability of Sir Wu. 
Hamilton (as expressed by Mill) to drive two contradictory propo- 
sitions in the same team, illustrate the common methods of the meta 
physical corps. 4 
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REID, assailing Berkeley as a pure Idealist, says: “ But the Bishop 
shows me that this is all a dream; that I see not a human face; 
that all the objects I see and hear and handle are only the ideas of 
my own mind; ideas are my only impressions. Cold company in- 
deed! Every social affection freezes at the thought! But my dear 
Bishop are there no minds left in the universe but my own? Yes, 
indeed, it is only the material world that is annihilated, everything 
else remains as it was. This seems to promise some comfort in my 
solitude. But do I see those minds? No. DoIsee their ideas? 
No. Nor do they see me or my ideas. They are then no more to 
me than the inhabitants of Solomon’s Isles or of the moon, and my 
melancholy solitude returns. Every social: tie is broken and every 
social affection stifled.” | 

Alas, how much of useful time and laborious printing and collegiate _ 
opportunity has been occupied by such elaborate foolery as_ this, 
which is a favorable specimen of the old metaphysics. | 
. Nowhere in literature do we find greater departures from common 
sense than in the German ‘Transcendentalists. Nowhere since the 
days of Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Lombard and Lully do we find a 
more pernicious style of thought or greater abuse of language, and 
yet no modern writers have been more extravagantly and preposter- 
ously eulogized by their followers. 

Plato believed that by twisting and squeezing language he could 
force out the secrets of wisdom. 

KANT, FICHTE, HEGEL, and SCHELLING had asimilar method and 
HEGEL carried it out with such vigor as to demolish every consistent 
idea, ending in blank vacant absurdity. His fundamental idea was 
the identity of being and not being — the identity of contraries — the 
identity of something and nothing —a notion which cannot be con- 
ceived by the rational intellect, but belongs to the realm of dreams, 
in which the craziest conceptions are enjoyed. It is a scandalous 
abuse of language to use it in that manner to destroy the meaning of 
words, or to trifle with the ideas they represent. His. whole mental 
process was a fraud upon language and philosophy. The driest 
passages of Plato are agreeable reading in comparison to the conglom- 
eration of the inconceivable and contradictory in Hegel —‘a mire 
of unintelligible assertion.” What more insane nonsense could we 
find than the following from tegel: “Space is but the internal 
negation of itself. and its truth therefore is the self-annulment of its 
momenta: this incessant self-annulment as existing is time.” ‘The 
negation of space is time, and conversely the position of time 18 
space ; their unity is their transition into each other.” 

What he says of light, of air, of fire, and of chemisty is crazier still 
if possible, being totally contrary to science, but not worth quoting 
—it is tiresome. That such stuff should be published is remarkable 
— that it should have admirers and followers is amazing. 

SCHELLING (1775--1854) was about as wild as Hegel — one of his 
ideas being that God or what he calls the Absolute only becomes 
conscious of himself in man! There was a touch of piety in Plato, 
but the German transcendentalism is a cold and dead display of 
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something analogous to a dreamy insanity. Ideas are the only things 
with Hegel and Schelling, but Hegel maintains that relations are the 
only real things, the relations of tdeas — these are God, and began to. 
have a definite existence when the Hegelian philosophy was propa- 
gated. So God was introduced by Hegel! t! Stallo says of the followers. 
of Schelling “their everlasting rhodomontades dealt out ea cathedra 
were often disgusting.” 

Dismissing this miserable morbid stuff, let us inspect the claims of 
Kant, who has had a great following and still has his votaries. 

IMMANUEL Kant (1724--1804) a leader of German philosophers, 
succeeding Leibnitz, Wolf, Bohm, the Cartesians and the monkish 
Scholastics. He claimed that metaphysics was the queen of the 
sciences, not such as his predecessors knew, but such as he invented.. 
His doctrine was that Nature is not the source of truth, and that to 
base our ideas on experience is destructive to all pure philosophy. 
Overwhelmed by the arguments of Hume, and thus unable to recon- 
cile philosophy with religion, he repudiated reason and substituted 
feeling, recognized Aristotle as the master of logic, and followed the 
lead of Plato by placing truth not in nature but in the speculative 
powers of the human mind. He admitted no useful knowledge, but 
regarded psychology as an intruder in philosophy which should be 
transferred to Anthropology when such a science should be developed, 
which was not his purpose. 

Speculation was true science with Kant, and what mankind con- 
sider science, he considered a system of ignorant naturalism. For 
common sense and naturalism he felt the same contempt which 
scientists feel for metaphysics. He has not the slightest claim to be 
considered a philosopher, as he did not seek to explore either the 
cosmic or the psychic world, or their relations, but only to follow the 
Greek methods, and investigate the ‘possibility of a priori cognition, 
as well as the presentation of the a priort cognitions which form a 
system of pure philosophy,” in other words simply to perfect his. 
ignorance by ignoring everything but his speculation or cognitions — 
a method as successful as that of the traveller who wishing to dis-- 
cover the state of the weather at night, instead of putting his head 
out of the window, put it by mistake into the cupboard. This was. 
the mistake of Kant, for he was not willing to look out of the win-. 
dows of reason and common sense, after being frightened by the. 
reasoning of Hume, which spoilt his theology. This cupboard philo- 
sophy is all that we find among genuine metaphysicians, who have: 
not like some recent philosophizers learned to use a little common. 
sense and look out of the window a little way. 

Kant was in his day the most admired philosopher of Gepuinucs 
and displayed considerable energy and ingenuity in giving plausi-. — 
bility to shallow delusions. 

FicHTe (1762--1814) a sentimental and heroic éuthusint with a 
great preponderance of feeling over reason, was captivated by Kant’s. 
speculations, and became their most influential expounder, carrying 
them to still wilder absurdity. Not content with following Kant 
and denying to space, time and causation any reality (being but. 
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mental conditions) he denied everything but consciousness. Having 
thus demolished the universe, it was a fair expression of his doctrine 
40 ‘Say not it snows”. -or “it tatns;” “but oL show,) +! I ‘rain. 7A 
This doctrine appeared to demolish God as well as the universe — 
but then he said, God “must be believed in,” but that God exists 
only in consciousness and is infinite, but without intelligence or per- 
sonality !! Fichte was fearless in repudiating the intellect, saying 
“* All my conviction is but farth, and it proceeds from the will and 
not from the understanding. From the will also and not from the 
understanding, must all ‘true culture proceed,” a principle of which 
lunatics give the most perfect illustration. 

Beyond HEGEL, SCHELLING, and FicarsE there can be no crazier 
absurdity. We begin to recognize an effort to be rational in Locke 
(1682--1704), Condillae (1715--1780), Hume (1711--1776), Cabaniss 
(1757-1802), Thomas Reid (1710--1796), Sir Wim. Hamilton (1780- 
1856), August Comte 1798-1857), Herbert Spencer, still living and 
John Stuart Mill, bat recently deceased. Of all these Hume, Reid, 
Spencer and Mill made the closest approximation to rational philoso- 
phy, and it would be no serious loss if the rest were consigned to the 
flames, but a great benefit if ail the imitators of the Greek philosophy 
had died in their infancy, an opinion in which Roger Bacon and Lord 
Bacon would heartily concur. 

In JoHn Locke (16382-1704) for whom Lord Bacon had just — 
cleared a path, we find the first development of common sense or 
reason in speculative philosophy, broadly contrasting with his contem- 
temporaries Spinoza, Leibnitz, Malebranche and. Berkeley, and fol- 
lowed on his death by the Scotch contemporaries Hume, and Reid, 
whose vigorous intelligence is a refreshing contrast to the mystic 
follies of continental writers. ee 

“ Vague and insignificant forms of speech (says Locke) and abuse 
of language have for so long passed for mysteries of science and hard 
and misapplied words, with little or no meaning, have by prescription 
such aright to be mistaken for deep learning, and height of speculation, 
that it will not be easy to persuade either those who speak or those who 
hear them, that they are but the covers of ignorance, and hindrances 
of true knowledge. To break in upon, this sanctuary of vanity and 
egnorance, will be, I suppose, some service to human understanding,” 
and the service was well performed by Locke, and he was aided by 
the rational influences of Bacon, Newton, and Sydenham, the rational 
physician. g iad | 

The “ great common sense” so insanely ascribed by Emerson to 
Plato, really belonged to Locke, and drew upon him the’ fierce criti- 
cism and misrepresentation of the wrongheaded metaphysicians. As 
to the reality of the external world which they denied, he suggested 
that if the metaphysician would put his hand into a furnace, “ he may 
perhaps be wakened into a certainty.” | 

Locke did not take up the problem of human nature as an Anthro- 
pologist, or Pschycologist, aud therefore did nothing important but 
to clear away the speculative follies of his predecessors — follies, 
which, alas, still to great extent, have their hold on the Universities. 
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His treatise on the Human Understanding,” might rightly have 
been called “ essays on ideology and language.” ‘They were entirely 
speculative, with nothing of science. 

Home and Retr, his vigorous successors in common sense, also 
fell into the speculative, instead of the scientific method, and this has 
continued to be the method of those who pass for philosophers, even 
to the Spencer of to-day. 

The rationalistic spirit, tending towards science, but halting in 
speculation, was represented by Hartley (1704-1757), Priestly 1735 
~1804),and Darwin (1737-1809) in Englarid—in France, by Con- 
dillac (1715-1780), Cabaniss (1757-1802), Bonnet (1720-1798 ) Helve- 
tius (1715-1771), Lambert (1728-1777), and Condorcet (1748-1794). 
But the common characteristic of all these writers, excepting perhaps 
Bonnet and Cabaniss, was their speculative method and pro- 
found ignorance of the constitution of man, shown in their attempt to 
explain human nature by external circumstances and by laws of 
mental association, as if there were no innate hereditary qualities — 
an error which is repeated to-day by Spencer, and his followers. 

Davip Hume, (1711-1776) was by far the most vigorous thinker 
that had ever taken to philosophic speculation, and though a religious 
skeptic, was esteemed by Adam Smith the best specimen of a wise 
and virtuous man he had ever known and Dry. Carlyle says “ he had the 
greatest simplicity of manner, with the utmost facility and benevo- 
lence of temper of any man I ever knew.” 

Hume was a philosophic atheist, and his life showed how little 
theological opinions have to do with the character. He had a far 
greater genius than Locke, and if he had possessed an energetic 
spirit of research, might have laid some foundations for a true philos- 
ophy. Locke, Reid, Spencer, and Mill, are the only names that may 
be grouped with his. Of his political essays, Lord Brougham says, 
‘It would be difficult to speak in terms of too great commendation. 
Mr. Hume is, beyond all doubt, the author of the modern doctrines 
which now rule the world of science, which are, to a great extent, 
the guide of practical legislation, and are only prevented from being 
applied in the fullest extent by the clashing interests, and the ignor- 
ant prejudices of certain powerful classes.” 

But Hume had a mental defect which greatly misled him, the very 
opposite of the self-sufficiency of the metaphysicians —— leading. him 
to deny causation and to deny wonderful events. His sceptical reas- 
oning would destroy belief in everything, a sad absurdity we need 
not discuss. It was but a philosophic speculation, which he did not 
practically believe. It is sad to witness the paralyzing influences of 
skepticism on such a mind, and the gross absurdities into which it, 
led him; but in one respect he was far beyond his predecessors and 
successors in recognizing the supreme importance of Anthropology, 
a science then unborn, and scarcely conceived of. He affirmed that in 
fully mastering Anthropology, we should become thereby the masters 
of all science and philosophy. This the next century will realize, 
when my discoveries have been carried to their necessary results. : 

Of all the philosophic speculators, THOMAS Ret (1710-1796) was — 
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the only practical thinker who perceived how to reach philosophy 
through the science of man, and took the first step in that direction. 

“To prepare the way, (said Dugald Stuart) for the accomplish- 
ment of the design so forcibly recommended in the foregoing quota- 
tion, [ Hume’s declaration of the paramount importance of the science 
of human nature] by exemplifying in an analysis of our most impor- 
tant intellectual and active principles, the only method of carrying 
it successfully into execution, was the great object of Dr. Reid in all 
his various philosophical publications.” 

He confessed himself incompetent to such a task, and did not at- 
tempt a complete analysis of human nature, but stated correctly .a 
number of the human faculties which may now be located in the 
brain. A conference on this subject between Reid and Dr. Gall 
would have been mutually interesting. In the annexed engraving 
we have the faculties observed by Reid located where they belong, 
This enables us to recognize him as the first philosopher to take the 
proper initial step. 

In doing this, which was an abrupt 
departure from all the doctrines of 
the age, he did not fail to refute the 
idealism which denied the existence 
of matter, and to show the profound 
folly of the metaphysicians. 

Dugald Stuart, and Sir Wm. Ham- 
ilton were followers of Reid, but 
instead of carrying on his admirable 
beginning they added nothing to it 
but impaired his work by their meta- 
physical proclivities. | 

CoMTE and SPENCER are commonly 
supposed to have developed a substan- 
tial philosophy, and they advanced so far as to recognize the Jabors 
of the true father of philosophy, Dr. Gall, but the fatal spirit of self- 
sufficient speculation which has paralyzed philosophy from the 
earliest to the latest period, has rendered their labors largely abor- 
tive. 

Comte called his system “ Positive Philosophy,” but it was far more 
metaphysical or speculative than scientific. While protesting against 
metaphysics, he was himself a fanciful and metaphysical theorist in 
cordial sympathy with Des Cartes. Comte was a visionary system- 
atizer, inaccurate as to truth, and showing no sympathy with liberty 
equality and fraternity. Affirming the non-existence of God and the 
future life, he proposed to substitute a fanciful worship of humanity, 
with various fanciful ceremonies, and a great devotion to women. 
He proposed 84 annual celebrations, nine sacraments, and two hours 
daily of prayer and worship. He was to be the grand high priest of 
humanity, and books were to be largely proscribed. The whole 
scheme was an imitation of Catholic mummery. Of so fanciful a 
writer it is unnecessary to investigate the unsound theories, but as to 


HERBERT SPENCER, it will be proper to inquire if he is really a 
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| proper representative of philosophy. In his earlier publications he 


distinctly recognized the philosophy of Gall, but the speculative 
drift of his mind has since led him astray. 
It would require a small volume to give Spencer a thorough re- 


view. I can give here but the most concise reference to his merits 


and defects, which I have stated in a brochure of 80 pages. Mr. 
Spencer is a bold speculator, more competent and rational than his 
metaphysical predecessors, but not manifesting the qualities of a 
philosopher. His doctrine that mind is the necessary product of its 
environment is a half truth which amounts to a falsehood. Men 
with the same environment differ radically, so do animals. The in- 
herited constitution is vastly more than the environment, which is 
a subordinate matter. But Mr. Spencer believes all life and mind to 
be merely an evolution of matter which is but a speculative opinion 
unsustained by a single fact of life or mind coming from matter. 

In thus identifying matter and spirit and treating them as differ- 
ent forms or aspects of the same reality he simply dogmatizes like 
the wildest of the metaphysicians who substitute notions for facts. 
The tendency of Spencer’s writings is to depreciate the value of 
mind as a factor in progress, to discourage individual effort, to pro- 
mote indolent selfish quietism, and to raise a barrier of skepticism 
against rational efforts for social reform. He says, “If large 


advances in human welfare can come only in the slow process of 


things which will inevitably bring them, why should we trouble 
ourselves?’ A most pernicious and demoralizing statement. 

Mr. Spencer thus excludes himself from all lofty ethical principles, 
which make reformers of mankind, and also excludes himself equally 
from all knowledge of Psychology, by his mode of identifying mind 
and matter as different aspects of the same thing. His survey of all 
nature therefore, is merely shallow materialism, notwithstanding his 
concession that he does not know whether matter or spirit is the 
ultimate basis of all things. In this he evades the true question 
between materialism and spiritualism — the existence of spiritual 
beings which he does not admit.. He acknowledges a great unknow- 
able in the universe, but in this there is no religious sentiment, and 
in fact he dismisses religion as foreign to all knowledge of truth. 
All spiritual and religious truth he tosses into the realm of non- 
entity... 

The dogmatic earnestness with which he nave his own 
theories, and denounces different opinions as “ unthinkable” indicates 
a very narrow mind. Many things which he denounces as unthink- 
able are very clearly conceived ‘by more liberal minds. ‘To call a 
proposition inconceivable which others believe true was a favorite 
stratagem of Spencer and of Sir W. Hamilton, which Spencer carries 
to a ridiculous extent, saying that we cannot conceive the destruc- 
tion of motion, which is simply producing absolute rest. But leav- 
ing ott Mr. Spencer, it would be difficult to find a human being who 
would confess to this mental incapacity. Though conscious of his 
own existence he affirms positively that he does not know it and 
cannot know it. A score of worse absurdities than these are found 
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in his “ Principles of Psychology,” in which we can find no Psychol- 
ogy at all—no recognition of anything psychic, but only a set of 
mechanical speculations, and dogmatisms, tedious, uninstructive and 
obscure. 


His denial that we can conceive the destruction or ending of 
motion is just as wise as the old Greek sophism that ‘we cannot con- 
ceive the beginning of motion, because a body cannot move where 
it is and it cannot move where it is not. To such imbecility have 
metaphysicians been reduced by their style of speculation that Plato 
confessed he could not understand how one and one made two. 

As a philosopher Mr. Spencer is an utter failure, though as an ex- 
ponent of physical science he is sound when. not too speculative, 
and as an investigator of social conditions deservedly holds a high 
rank. 

Notwithstanding the psychological discussions of oe contain 
a marvelous amount of what seems almost self-evidently false — he 
nullifies much of his speculations by the following very rational 
statement, with which we may dismiss the subject. | 

s Whoever calmly considers the question cannot long resist the 
conviction that different parts of the cerebrum must in some way or 
other subserve different kinds of mental action. Localization of 
function is the law of all organziation whatever,-and it would be 
marvelous were there here an exception. If it be admitted that the 
cerebral hemispheres are the seats of the higher psychical activities, 
if it be admitted that among these higher psychical activities there 
are distinctions of kind, which though not definite are practically 
recognizable, it cannot be denied without going in direct opposition 
to established physiological principles that these more or less distinct 
kinds of psychical activity must be carried on in more or less dis- 
tinct parts of the cerebral hemispheres. ‘To question this is to ig- 
nore the truths of nerve physiology as well as those of physiology — 
_ in general. It is proved experimentally that every bundle of nerve 
fibres and every ganglion has a special duty, and that each part of 
every such bundle and every such ganglion has a duty still more 
special. Can it be then, that in the great hemispherical ganglia — 
this specialization of duty does not hold? ‘That there are no conspicu- 
ous divisions here is true, but is also true in other cases, where there 
are considerable differences of function— instance the spinal cord 
or one of the great nerve bundles. Just as there are aggregated 
together in a sciatic nerve, numbers of fibres each of which has a 
particular office, refering to some one part of the leg, but all of 
which have for their joint duty the management of the leg as a 
whole, so in any one region of the cerebrum, each fibre may be con- 
cluded to have some particular office, which in common with the 
particular offices of many neighboring fibres is merged in some 
general office fulfilled by that region of the cerebrum. Any other 
hypothesis seems to me on the face of it untenable.” 


This is a brilliant flash of common sense from a speculative mind, 
and as Spencer has become England’s leading philosophizer, why has 
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-’ not the whole power of the investigating corps of Biology and Psy- 
chology concentrated on this supreme question in which all philoso- 
phy is concentrated, at its source in Anthropology, the science 
which Hume foresaw as the master of all science and philosophy. 
The reason is obvious. It is the dominant spirit and not the lan- 
guage used that determines action. The dominant spirit alike of 
Spencerism and Comtism is not modest and candid investigation 
but dogmatic speculation. The followers of Spencer and Comte 
have shown very little inclination to the proper study of man and 
candid reception of the marvelous facts continually being developed. 
Spencer’s leading followers are impracticable bigots. 
The plain uncompromising language of truth is as necessary in 
reference to the scholastic follies of the Universities as. the strong 
language of Luther in reference to the superstitious corruptions of 
his times. We must cut down the weeds before we can plant the 
flowers. I regret that the necessary brevity of this sketch prevents 
the full demonstration of the truth of all my assertions. The neces- 
sity of this criticism is shown by the fact that the metaphysical spirit 
and metaphysical literature still to a large extent rule the Universi- 
ties, and that a quarterly “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy ” which 
republishes the eran lumber of ‘ Leibnitz, Des Cartes, Kant, 
Fichte and Schelling” has been successfully published in this country 
for twenty-two years, and its editor, W. TI’. Harris, has recently been 
appointed our National Commissioner of Education. The persistence 
of force is the law of mechanics, and the persistence of moral forces 
is Seen in the power with which ancient ignorance maintains its con- 
trol. Alchemy has been displaced by positive chemical science, and 
it seems that the old metaphysical folly can be displaced only by a 
positive demonstrable ANTHROPOLOGY. 


““'This hasty glance at so called philosophy, which still survives in 
the universities, which teach their pupils to revere these effete 
follies, and their ignorant, bewildered authors, shows that for over 
twenty centuries of self-satisfied and presumptuous ignorance, from ® 
Plato to Reid and Spencer, during which the insanities of transcenden- 
tialism, or as Reid expressed it, METAPHYSICAL. LUNACY * have 
flourished and dominated in literature, the most rational speculative 
writers have at last caught a hasty glimpse of the true realm of phil- 
osophy in the nature of man, who represents and illustrates both 
material and spiritual worlds, in their conjoint operation, and who 
can be properly studied only in the brain, in which soul and body 
have unitary life. 


To the bold and original mind of Dr. Gall, this was self-evident, 
and hence paying no regard to these ancient-follies, he at once 
entered and took posession of the realm of wisdom. What he ac- 
complished will next be considered. 


‘““ When a man (says Dr. Reid) suffers himself to be reasoned out of the principles of com- 
mon sense by metaphysical arguments, we may call this metaphysical lwnacy; which differs from 
other species of distemper in this, that it is not continued but intermittent: it is apt to seize the 
patient in solitary and speculative moments; but when he enters into society common sense 
recovers her authority.”” Not one of the metaphysicians from Plato to Hume and Hegel had any 
practical belief in their crazy dogmas. 
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Psychometry. 


Mrs. C. H. Buchanan continues °as 
heretofore the practice of Psychometry. 
Fees for written opinions three dollars, 
for fuller investigation of life periods and 
conditions five dollars. The inquirer 
need only send a specimen of writing. It 
is better to state by questions what the 
writer especially desires to know, and also 
to mention the date of birth. The pur- 
pose of judicious psychometry is not 
merely to gratify curiosity but as a Psy- 
CHOMETRIC COUNSELLOR, to show the in- 
dividual his own nature and the wisest 
course for him to pursue in his relations 
to others — Such advice as a wise parent 
would give to his children. Every opinion 
is deliberately prepared, and her corres- 
pondents (from different quarters of the 
world), who uniformly express much sat- 
isfaction, often express surprise at the 
accuracy of the description and gratitude 
for the value of the suggestions given. 


Works of Prof, Buchanan. 


‘* MANUAL OF PsycHoMETRY’’— The dawn of a 
new civilization’? —Explaining the discovery by 
which mankind may acquire the command of all 
knowledge.—‘* The like of this work is not to be 
found in the whole literature of the past.’? — Home 
Journal, New York.— ‘* A discovery which the future 
historian must place among the noblest and greatest 
of this great epoch of human thought.’’— Theosophist, 
Madras, India. Price by mail $2.16. Published by 
the author, 6 James St., Boston. 5 

Tue New Epvucation.— Moral, Industrial, Hy- 
gienic, Intellectual— Third edition. Price by mail 
$1.50 — No work on this subject has ever received 

reater commendation from the enlightened. Rev. 
B. F. Barrett, one of the most eminent writers of his 
church says: ‘* Weare perfectly cnarmed with your 
book. Iregard it as by far the most valuable work on 
education ever published. Your work is destined in 
my judgment to inaugurate a new era in popular edu- 
cation.”? Address the author. 


Dr. J. R. Buchanan 


Gives advice in chronic cases. 
Patients at a distance are examined 


by psychometric diagnosis and advice, 


with the necessary remedies sent by 


mail or express. 


BEARER 


Advocates Justice to Woman — Justice 
to the Mothers of Humanity —as the Bed- 
rock Principle of all Rational Reform. 
For the alleged crime of Plain Speaking 
in Denouncing the Outrages committed 
against Woman under cover of law, Luct- 
FER has been Prosecuted in the Courts 
for more than two years, under the Com 
stock Postal Laws. 

Published weekly at $1.25 per year. 
Trial trip of three months for 25cts. Ad- 
dress M. HARMAN, Valley Falls, Kansas. 


| STUDIES IN THE OUTLYING FIELD 
OF PSYOHIO SCIENCE 


BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


This work essays to unitize the phenomena of mind 
and spiritp— as Mesmerism, Hypnotism, Somnambul- 
ism, Clairvoyance, Psychometry, Thought-transfer- 
ence, sensitiveness, etc. ,— by referring them to a com- 
mon source, and attempts to prove the immortality of 
the spirit by scientific methods. Its highest praise is 
that Dr. Buchanan in his criticism says it is just the 
kind of literature wanted by the readers of the 
JouRNAL or Man, Muslin, 252 pp. Sent postpaid, 
$1.25. Address, 

HUDSON TUTTLE, 
Bertin Heicurs, Ou10, 
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This magnificent home for mvalids is unique in almost every. |} 
respect. In the first place it poSsesses nothing to suggest that itis _ 
anything other than one of the most palatial hotels in the world. 
The basement is chiefly for baths, here being found the most com- jf 
|| plete and magnificent Turkish, bathhouse on the continent, where {ff 
patients enjoy Turkish, Russian, Roman, hot and cold sea, sulphur, [pf 





electric, and medicated vapor baths most skilfully administered |} 
among such surroundings as charm the eye and delight the mind. — | 

The electrical department is one of the most complete in the |f 
world, and is in charge of one of the most scholarly physicians and |} 
electricians in the land. One large room is properly fitted up for |f 


the generation of ozone, the remedial value of which is well’ known |} 
‘to-progressive physicians. Sun baths are also given in the most |} 
approved manner. Magnetic and massage treatments, and in faeé, 
every means and agency that time and experience have proved 
valuable to restore the sick, are brought into requisition in this 
model progressive Health Palace. : . So eee 
The table is equal to that found in the best hotels in America, — : 
Dr. Flower and his staff believing that the invalids should have the — 
best food, prepared in the most approved manuer. For terms and | 
descriptive circular, apply to | ioe eee 
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8, The cranial investigations-of Dr. Buchanan, 
from 1845 to 1841, confirmed nearly all the discov- 
eries of Gall, and corrected their inaccuraues as 


to anatomical location and psychic detinition. 
He also discovered the locations of the external 
senses, and found the science thus corrected en- 
tirely reliable in the study of character. In these 


results he had the substantial concurrence of Dr. 
W. Byrd Powell, a gentlema: of brilliant talents, | 


the only efficient American cultivator of the 
science. ae 

4. In 1841, Dr. Buchanan (having previously 
discovered the organ of sensibility) investigated 
the phenomena of. sensitive constitutions, and 
found that they were easily affected by contact 
with any substance, and especially by contact 
with the human hand, so that the organic action 
of the brain was modified by the. nervaura from 
the fingers, and every convolution could be made 
to manifest its functions, whether psychic or 
physiological, and whether intellectual, emo- 
tional, volitional, or passional, so as to make the 
subject of experiment amiable, irritable, intellect- 
ual, stupid, drowsy, hungry, restless, entranced, 
timid, courageous, sensitive, hardy, morbid, in- 
sane, idiotic, or whatever might be elicited from 
any region of the brain, and also to control the 
physiological functions, modifying the strength, 
sensibility, temperature, circulation, and pulse. 
yd. These experiments have been continually 
repeated from 1841 to 1887, and have commanded 
unanimous assent to their truth from many com- 
mittees of investigation, and have, during sixteen 
years, been regularly presented and accepted in 
medical colleges; hence it is not improper to 
treut this demonstrated science of the brain as an 
established science, since the establishment of 
science depends not upon the opinions of the 
ignorant, but upon the unanimous assent of its 
investigators or students. 

6. As the brain contains all the elements of hu- 
manity, their revelation constitutes a complete 
ANTHROPOLOGY, the first that has ever been pre- 
sented, and this science necessarily has its phys- 
iological, psychic or social, and supernal or 
spiritual departments. In its physiological de- 
partment it constitutes a vast addition to the 
medical sciences, and essentially changes all the 
philosophy of medical science, while it initiates 
many fundamental. changes in practice, which 
have been adopted by Dr. Buchanan’s pupils. 
Hence it deserves the profound attention of all 
medical schools. ; 

7. Inits psychic or social relations, anthropol- 
ogy enables us to form correct estimates from 
development of all vertebrate animals, of persons 
and of nations, showing their merits and defi- 
ciencies, and consequently the EDUCATION or 
legislation that is needed. By showing the laws 
of correlation between persons, it establishes the 
scientific principles of SOCIAL SCIENCE, and the 
possibilities of human society. By explaining all 
the elements of character and their operation, it 
establishes the true MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
giving the laws of development it formulates the 
- true EDUCATION, and by giving the laws of. ex- 
pression it establishes the science of ORATORY 
and the PHILOSOPHY of ART, making a more 
complete and scientific expression of what was 
empirically observed by Delsarte with remark- 
sable success. 

8. In its spiritual department, anthropology 
shows the relation of human life to the divine, 
of terrestrial to supernal existence, and the laws 
of their intercourse; hence establishing scientific 
religion and destroying superstition. it gives the 
scientific principles of animal magnetism, spirit- 
ualism, trance, dreaming, insanity, and all extraor- 
dinary conditions of human nature. 

9. In the department of SARCOGNOMY, anthro- 
pology fully explains the triune constitution of 
man, the relations of soul, brain, and body, thus 
modifying medical and psychic philosophy, and 
establishing a new system of external therapeu- 
tics for electric and nervauric practice, which 
have been heretofore superficially empirical. It 
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also gives us new views of animal development 
and an entirely new conception of statuesque con 
formation and expression. : 

10. The magnitude and complexity of the new 
science thus introduced give an air of romance 
and incredibility to the whole subject, for noth- 
ing so comprehensive has ever before been scientifi- 
cally attempted, and its magnitude is repulsive to 
conservative minds, to those who tolerate only 


slow advances; but the marvellous character of — 


anthropology has not prevented its acceptance by 
all before whom it has been distinctly and fully 


-presented, for the singular ease and facility of 


the demonstration is almost.as marvellous as the 
all-embracing character of the science, and the 


revolutionary effects of its adoption upon every 


sphere of human life.. This marvellous charac- 
ter is most extraordinary in its department of 
PSYCHOMETRY, which teaches the exi-tence of © 
divine elemeuts in man, powers which may he 
developed in millions, by means of which man- 

kind may hold the key to all knowledge, to the 
knowledge of the individual characters of per- 

sons in any locality or any age, of the history of 
nations and the gevlogical history of the globe, 

the characters of all animals, the properties of 
ull substances, the nature of all diseases and 

mental conditions, the mysteries of physiology, 

the hidden truths of astronomy, and the hidden 

truths of the spirit world. Marvellous as it is, 

psychometry is one of the most demonstrable of 

sciences, and the evidence of its truth is fully 

presented in the ‘‘ Manual of Psychometry,”’ 

while the statement and illustration of the doc- 

trines of anthropology were presented in the 

‘‘System of Anthropology,” published in 1854, 

and will be again presented in the forthcoming 

work, ‘‘ Cerebral Psychology,’’ which will show 

how the doctrines ot anthropology are -corrobo- 

rated by the labors of ascoreof the most eminent 

physiologists and vivisecting anatomists of the 

present time. 

If but one tenth part of the foregoing cautious 
and exact statements were true in reference to. 
anthropology, its claims upon the attention of all 
clear, honest thinkers, and all philanthropists, 
would be stronger than those of any doctrine, 
science, or philanthropy now under investiga- 
tion; and as those claims are well-endorsed an | 
have ever challenged investigation, their consid- 
eration 18s an imperative duty for all who recog- 
nize moral and religious responsibility, and do 
not confess themselves helplessly enthralled by 
habit and prejudice. - Collegiate faculties may do 
themselves honor by following the example. of 
the Indiana State University in investigating and 
honoring this science before the public, and 
thoughtful scholars may do themselves honor 
by following the examples of Denton, Pierpont. 
Caldwell, Gatchell, Forry, and Robert Dale Owen. 

The discoverer has ever been reaily to co-oper- 
ate with honorable inquirers, and has satisfied 
all who have met him as seekers of truth; a fact 
which justifies the tone of confidence with which 
he speaks. The only serious obstacles he has 
ever encountered have been the mental inertia 
which shuns investigation,the cunning cowardice 
which avoids new and not yet popular truths, 
and the moral torpor which is indifferent to the 
claims of truth and duty when not enforced by 
public opinion. When standing at the head of 
the leading medical college of Cimcinnati, he 
taught, demonstrated, and proclaimed, during 
ten years, with collegiate sanction, for the medi- 
cal profession, the doctrines which he now brings 
before the American people by scientific volumes | 
(the ‘* Manual of Psychometry,” ‘‘ Therapeutic. 
Sarcognomy,’’ and the ‘‘ New Education’’), and 
by the JOURNAL OF MAN, which, being devoted 
chiefly to the introduction of anthropology as 
the’ most effective form of philaatiropy, may 
justly claim the active co-operation of the wise 
and good in promoting its circulation as the 
herald of the grandest reforms that have ever 
been proposed in the name and by the authority 
of positive science. 
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Aaurence Oliphant and bis “ Srientific fcligion ee 


a HERE are few more remarkable and interesting personages of the 


- present time than LAURENCE OLIPHANT, who died Dec. 24, 1888, 


and whose last work, “Scientific Religion,’ has lately been. published 
in a second edition: It,is the product of erratic and imaginative 

mediumship, a species of intelligence, bright} amiable, and interesting, 
but utterly unreliable as to its conclusions. We have had so much 


of this class of speculative literature, which is fascinating to similar 


minds and capable of accumulating delusicn upon delusion, that Oli- 
phant’s book is well worthy of notice, though no one: who knows Mr. 
Oliphant’s history and recollects how thor oughly he was. ingulfed i in 
the transcendental mysticisms of Thos. Ls Harris, would expect from 
him anything really philosophic or scientific. 7 

-Mr. Oliphant, however, belongs to an entirely different class of de- 
lusionists from Mad. Blav atsky. , He is sincere, earnest, and religious 
—an enthusiast who is willing to make any sacrifice for what he 
deems a sacred truth. 

Arthur Warren gave a iphte sketch of Mr. Oliphant when his 
death was announced, from which the following is taken. 





“He was not a great man; he was too versatile, too many-sided, 
too erratic for that; but he was none the less remarkable, and he 
filled a unique position, or any number of unique positions,,in the 
life of the last four. decades, as perhaps no other man could have 
done. Oliphant (for, as tradition runs, no one ever called him 
“Mr.”) was the puzzle of the world in general, the admiration, and 
sometimes the despair, of his friends. He was so many men in one 
that he was forever startling you with some new and, as you might 
occasionally think, fontaastic development, which in another man 
would have appeared whimsical, but in Laurence Oliphant was 
wholly fit and charming. , 

The story of Oliphant’s life is a fascinating one. From the age of 
12 to the death-hour at Twickenham, at 2%0’clock yesterday after- 
noon, there had been scarcely a dull moment, whether in illness or 
health. Even back in the very tiny days of boyhood he had his 
hours of happy fancy, which must have done a great deal to shape 
his life. He used to tell of the ‘castellated Scotch mansion’ in 
which he was born, and revel in his memories of its ‘massive gray 
walls, dark winding staircases, and suspicions of secret chambers ;’ 
and I know that these memories used to haunt him, but in a much 


‘pleasanter fashion than the leoendary ghost was said to haunt the 
J 8 
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mysterious old home; and I daresay that aj] this air of mystery, and ~ 
all the tales of chostly wanderings, may be held to account largely 
for that phase in Oliphant’s character which set him before the world 
of late years asa mystic. He was a sensitive, dreaming child, and he 
was a sensitive, dreaming man too, although you would never have 
imagined this had you met him at the club or in society, because he 
did not wear his heart upon his sleeve, and the role in which he 
appeared before you may have been that of a diplomat, an explorer, 
an author, a special correspondent of the ‘Times,’ a member or ex- 
member of Parliament, a lawyer, a returned or reclaimed filibuster, 
or a man of the world and of fashion. Any one of these, or all of 
these, he was, and more — one of the most curious and entertaining 
combinations of human talents that the century has produced. 
Even a passing glance at the list of Oliphant’s books will show some- 
thing of his many-sided character. There is ‘Haifa: Life in Modern 
Palestine, an unbroken chain of historic research; there is his 
volume of ‘ Traits and Travesties: Social and Political,’ in which, as 
the ‘Saturday Review’ once said, he shows ‘the gift, not common in 
this country, of the esprit Gaulois, aiming his strokes at follies and 
abuses, without any semblance of effort,’ and with ‘a keen and light- 
hearted wit.’ Then there is his bifians novel, ‘ Altiora Peto;’ then 
that other curious and masterly told tale. ‘Masollam: A Problem of 
the Period,’ which you may follow with ‘Fashionable Philosophy, 
and Other Sketches,’ or with ‘ Piccadilly,’ sparkling with clever mor- 
ceaux with which every page is jewelled.. Contrast these with ‘The 
Land of Gilead and Excursions in the Lebanon,’ and with ‘ The 
Land of Khemi;’ and then take up ‘Sympneumata; or Evolutionary 
Forces Now Active in Man,’ and follow these, if you will, with ‘ Epi- 
sodes in a Life of Adventure,’ and then with his last work and, as 
many think, his masterpiece, ‘Scientific Religion, and you will be 
amazed that all these could have come from one brain. | 

Oliphant was little like the typical Englishman in manner and 
appearance. He was medium in height and spare in build, with 
large, frank, inquiring eyes, a high bald head and long, flowing beard 
and mustache. He was cordial, warm-hearted, and one word from 
him would put the stranger at his ease. He could, and did, talk 
with all sorts of men upon all sorts of themes. He had been every- 
where and known everybody. If he was at home in the drawing 
rooms of Mayfair, he was equally at home in the Egyptian deserts 
and the Indian jungles. In the diplomatic service he sought to pre- 
“serve peace, and yet in war he was always at the front of the battle, 
an eager, daring, and intelligent spectator. 

Oliphant was not a ’varsity man. At the age of 12 he went to 
Ceylon, where his father was chief justice. At 17 he was on. the 
point of entering Cambridge, when his father returned to Europe for 
a couple of years of travel. Laurence represented so strongly ‘ the © 
superior advantages, from an educational point of view, of European 
travel over ordinary scholastic training,’ that he soon found himself 
roaming over France, Germany, and Switzerland, frequently travel- 
ling on foot. He often wondered, while thus engaged, whether he 
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was not more usefully and instructively employed than laboring 
painfully over the differential calculus; and whether the execrable 
patois of the peasants in the Itahan valleys, which he took great 
pains in acquiring, was not likely to be of quite as much use to him 
in after life as ancient Greek. One result of the erratic and some- 
what turbulent hfe he led was to place him in communication with 
sources of political information of altogether exceptional value. He 
was always learning. He supposed that most people are more or less 
conscious of leading a sort of double hfe — an outside one and an 
inside one. His was multiplex. The more he raced about the world 
and took as aétive a part as he could in its dramatic performances, 
the more profoundly was the conviction forced upon him that if the 
world was indeed a stage, and all the men and women on it merely 
players, there must be a real life somewhere. He was always grop- 
ing after it in a blind, dumb sort of way (I use his own words), not 
likely, certainly, to find it in battlefields or ballrooms, but vet the re- 
flection was more likely to force itself upon him when he was among 
murderers or butterflies than at any other time. When he found 
himself among politicians this reflection was forced upon him more 
strongly than ever. Here, in the political world, was a stage, indeed, 
on which he proposed to play a serious part. It was for this he had 
-apphed himself to the study of European politics, for this he had. 
supplied himself with valuable sources of information. ‘I had 
learned my part,’ he said, ‘but when it came to acting it seemed to 
dwindle into most minute proportions. In his opinion the House 
of Commons did not seem to have learnt the lesson that votes are 
hke playing cards—‘the more you shuffle them, the dirtier they 
get.. When it became clear to him that, in order to succeed, * party 
must be put before country, and self above everything, and success 
could be purchased only at the price of convictions, which are ex- 
pected to change with those of the leader of the party,’ his thirst to 
find ‘something that was not a sham or a contradiction in terms’ in- 
creased. ‘The world, with its bloody wars, its political intrigues, its 
social evils, its religious cant, its financial frauds, and its glaring 
anomalies, assumed in his eyes more and more ‘the aspect of a 
gigantic lunatic asylum,’ and the question occurred to him whether 
there might not be latent forces in nature, by the application of 
which this profound moral malady might be reached. He had long 
been interested in a class of psychic phenomena which, under the 
names of magnetism, hypnotism, and spiritualism, have been forcing 
themselves upon public attention, and had even been conscious of 
these phenomena in his own experiences, and.of the existence of 
forces in his own organism ‘which science was utterly unable to 
account for, and, therefore, turned its back upon and relegated ‘to the 
domain of the unknowable.’ | 

‘Into this region,’ he said, not long ago, ‘into this region — mis- 
called mystic —I determined to try and penetrate. He thereupon 
decided to retire from public life and the confused turmoil of a mad 
world into a seclusion where, under the most favorable conditions he 
could find, he could prosecute his researches into ‘the more hidden 
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laws which govern human action and control events.’ ‘For more 
than 20 years he devoted himself to this pursuit, and though from 
time to time he was suddenly forced from retirement into some of 
the most stirring scenes which have agitated Europe he never aban- 
doned his purpose or relinquished his hope that ‘a new moral future 
is dawning upon the human race.’ 

Here, then, is the explanation of what has appeared to be contra- 
dictory in Laurence Oliphant’s character and conduct. Not every 
man understood him, but those who were his real friends saw beneath 
the surface and admired him heartily. He wasa brainy man. His 
information, especially on public affairs, was wide and deep, and 
often of great service to his country. He had a profound pity, 
almost a contempt, for stay-at-home statesmen, and for what is called 
‘popular opinion,’ particularly as regarding a foreign policy, he had 
little respect. He knew, and never failed to say, that the British 
mob used its emotions rather than its reason in argument. 

I can imagine no more entertaining or instructive reading, in its 
way, than the records Laurence Oliphant has left of his diplomatic 
services in the interests of the British government. But I have rea- 
son to think it more than, likely that the best of Oliphant’s reminis- 
cences have yet to be printed, and that in the form of a posthumous 
publication they will see the light ere long. Somewhere, lL remember, 
he promised (I think it was at the close of his book Episodes in a 
Life of Adventure’) that he would take up the thread of his career 
and bring its fascinating story down from the Schleswig-Holstein 
war to the present year of grace. I understand that he had under- 
taken this work and had it well along before the fatal illness seized 
him, and if this is so, Blackwood will probably produce the book. 

Oliphant was an enthusiast in all things, and he was popular in 
most parts of the world, civilized, semi-civilized, and barbaric. He 
was a bird of passage, and could make his talents face about with 
the utmost readiness. At 22, as a member of the Ceylon bar, he 
had tried 23 murder cases, and then he returned to England, and, 
though ultimately ‘called’ to both the Scotch and the English bars, 
he ‘never went to the expense of buying a wig and gown,’ but 
started off to Washington with Lord Elgin as special diplomatic 
secretary, in the meantime having entertained an offer to represent 
the ‘Times’ in the Crimean campaign, and an offer from Lord Claren- 
don to take some active part in the war. 

I heard an agnostic of many years’ standing say last week that he 
had just read Oliphant’s ‘Scientific Religion,’ and that it was the 
only book that had ever aroused in him a reverential respect for the 
Bible. I think that Oliphant threw his whole soul and power of in- 
.tellect and sympathy into this book. It is interesting to know that 
\ he wrote it at Haifa, in a little hermitage he had built there on Car- 
‘mel, overlooking the rocky course of the Kishon, the scene of the 
slaughter of the priests of Baal. This work, in the prosecution of 

which another man would have overhauled the British Museum, was 
there undertaken by Oliphant, who wrote from notes almost entirely. 
It was characteristic of the man that he could write at any time, any- 
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where. Some of his best things were scribbled in railway trains, or im 
boats, or under trees, in caverns, and on mountain tops. Of late years 
he scarcely laid claim to a study or a permanent address. His pub- 
lishers communicated with him spasmodically, and often in the dark 
as to his actual whereabouts. Letters and proof-sheets chased him 
over the country, and half over the globe, and his manuscripts turned 
up.as frequently from China, Egypt, or Palestine as from Piccadilly. 

York House, where Laurence Oliphant died, is the home of his 
friend Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff. It is a fine old red-brick man- 
sion at Twickenham, on the Thames, and it enjoys the peculiar dis- 
tinction of being the only private house in England in which two 
monarchs have been born. Queen Mary II. and Queen Anne were 
both born there in a somewhat faded room, which is still open at 
times to the properly accredited visitor. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff was a close personal friend of Oli- 
phant. Sir Mountstuart was for five years governor of the Madras 
presidency, and he returned to England about a year ago, at the ex- 
piration of his term of office. He was much interested in mission 
work while in India, and in this, and in the cause of the higher edu- 
cation and the emancipation of the Indian women, he was ably 
assisted by his wife. He wrote, I believe, the ‘ History of the South- 
ern Mahratta Country, which is generally considered a standard 
work on India. In fact, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff is an authority 
on all Indian subjects, as was his father, who wrote the ‘ History of 
the Mahratta War.’ . 

Up to 1870, or thereabout, Oliphant’s life had been one of adven- 
ture in all lands, adventure that was often peculiarly exciting and 
eminently dangerous, and always instructive. After that the change 
came, and he thought more and more of spiritual things until his car- 
eer as a ‘mystic’ became as extraordinary as his former experiences 
in war, diplomacy, and journalism had been. He tried his hand at a 
sort of spiritual communism in the United States; he served as an 
ordinary domestic and as a day laborer, and as a teamster he suffered 
the rigors of a Canadian winter. Im fiction, such a character as Oli- 
phant would be rejected by the critics as ‘impossible, but here was a 
man whose life was full from end to end with experiences that no fic- 
tion writer would dare to attribute to an individual. It was not the 
least interesting point about Oliphant that he would emerge from his 
voluntary seclusion occasionally and be as charming as of old, bring- 
ing with him none of the constr aint or the effusiveness of the hermit, 
the fanatic, or the pedant, for, in’ truth, he was none of these, what- 
ever men have said to the contrary. He had a prodigious acquain- 
tance in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Princes, generals, am- 
bassadors, cardinals, philosophers, artists, authors, musicians, men of 
all ranks and of no rank, white, red, yellow, and black, were among 
his friends.” 


Mr. Warren does not overrate the literary powers of Oliphant. A 
little work attributed to him, the letters of Irene McGillicuddy, is 
one of the most exquisite pieces of social satire that I have ever 
read. 
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The preface of this book, written by his wife Rosamond in his last 
illness, is the most prepossessing feature of the whole book and would 
lead us to expect a profound and magnificent work, but the more we 
read of it the greater is our disappointment. Mrs. Oliphant, , his 
second wife, was the daughter of Robert Dale Owen, of New Har- 
mony, Ia., and is a medium of mystical tendencies. Her introduc- 
tion is as follows: “My husband gave the book this name, not be- 
cause he claimed to have fully discovered and formulated a new 
science, but because he considered that he had sufficient data upon 
which a religion might be founded, resting not merely on ephemeral 
emotion, or on blind dogmatic faith, but on an experimental series of 
spiritual developments which may by degrees be reduced to law. 
He believes that religion and science are in no wise antagonistic, 
provided religionists will recognize the fact that psychical phenomena 
are law-governed and not miraculous, and that scientists will recog- 
nize the fact that spiritual things are discerned, not by the senses of 
the flesh, but by a Ae Re consciousness, which can only be: 
developed through along and arduous spiritual training. Men do 
not read with their ears, nor listen with their eyes, neither can the 
scientist who learns through his surface senses become an authority 
upon that which can only be apprehended through an entirely dif- 
ferent process of investigation. It is like the student with the micro- 
scope claiming authority to teach him who uses the telescope. 

“In this sense, therefore, my husband claims his book to be scientific, 
because it sets forth in an orderly manner a theory which may be 
proved by experimental effort, provided the student have the courage, 
the endurance, the perseverance, and, above all, the self-abnegation, to 
carry his investigations to their ultimate results. 

» “It may perhaps be of service to my husband’s readers to know 
the same knowledge had come to me quite apart from him, before I 
had met him or seen his books. On reading a letter to a mutual 
friend in Paris, before ‘ Scientific. Religion’ was published, he rec- 
ognized that we had much in common, so much that he decided to 
visit me in Southern Indiana. We found, on comparing the manu- 
script [ had written with his newly issued work, that the inspiration 
was identical with regard to the whole atomic theory of the Universe, 
and the descent of the ‘Sympneumatic Life’ in these latter days. 

This corroborative testimony given to a spiritual laborer on Mount 
Carmel, and a fellow-worker in.a Western village of Ameriea, is not 
only valuable to ourselves, but we hope that it will be cheering evi- 
dence to others, and I am therefor@ led to make it public. 

“It further increases our Hope and Faith in the new dispensation, 
when we trace the mysterious way in which the hand of God has led 
us one to the other, across thousands of miles, in order that we may 
become fellow-laborers in His Kingdom. Although led in entirely 
different surroundings, and taught through entirely different means, 
we find that we have unconsciously been trained in a common school, — 
and that our unity is not only absolute in thought and purpose, but 
even in the sensational consciousness revealing the dual life. i 

“New and unlooked-for developments have been vouchsated to 
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us since our marriage, chief among them a realization of the exquis- 
ite union awaiting humanity when all jealousies and divisions shall 
have been merged in the supreme desire to become one with our fel- 
low creatures, and through them with our God. We realize that our 
union, instead of separating my husband from the sainted wife whose 
influence overshadowed him as he wrote the pages of this book, has 
in truth bound him only the more closely, for she has hevone. SO 
atomically welded with me, that we, the wife in the unseen and the 
wife in the seen, have become as one; her life is poured through me 
as an instrument, doubling my own affectional consciousness. 

“Truly, when we come to realize that all sense of division between 
the fragments of God called human beings is an utterly false sense, 
then shall we be prepared for the in-pouring of tke perfect, the uni- 
versal life. 

“Whether God purposes to associate my husband and myself in 
long years of labor in the flesh, or whether we shall be in an even 
closer companionship as fellow-workers in the visible and invisible 
worlds, none can tell, but of this we are convinced, for each day’s 
experience makes it more manifest, a new revelation is bursting 
upon the earth, and wherever men and women are found ready, the 
consciousness of the ‘Sympneumatic ” Life will develop in an ever- 
increasing force and purity.” 

This is the most plausible portion Be the book. It shows that the 
mediumistic sympathies of Oliphant and his two wives, and their selt- 
confident speculations on their own experience, have led them into 
the idea that a millennium is soon to come by the universal diffusion 
of such sympathies among mankind by some supernal power. 

There is no foundation either in reason or in history for expecting 
any such miraculous changes in the character of nations, nor would 
the development of such sympathies or “Sympneumatic”’ dual union 
conditions as Oliphant and his wives present, produce a millennial 
elevation of society. Mere mediumistic sympathy is as liable to 
develop an.inferior and demoralized condition of society as to elevate 
human life. It may be used for either good or evil, ike other intel- 
lectual faculties. The sterling qualities that really sustain and ele- 
vate society are of an opposite nature — firm, heroic, industrious, 
faithful, and practical,—free from vain imaginings and wild 
anticipations, content to do the work of human beings, and not 
aspiring to divinity or running into unnatural social schemes as Oli- 
phant and his wives have done. Nothing would suit him which did not 
lead into some deep mystery. His idea of the relation of woman to 
man is thus expressed : — 

“In the case of the woman there remains, beyond, a depth into 
which man can never penetrate ;— in that, within, she is eternally 
alone with God. What she knows within that depth is forever to man 
a mystery, save for what God, for ends of service, instructs her to set 
forth; but it can never be known to man except through woman. 
In the deep and inward man-woman union of pure essences, she 
touches God herself: through whatever atomic chain of beings this 
union is effected, man touches God through her. Hence arises a 
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most solemn science, in which she must be educated now by the wis- 
dom of the angelic womanhood — for without her understanding it men 
cannot be saved. The inner life-currents of God, which are the 
interior spirit and power of all others, pass out through the woman's 
form, radiating from her centre, to which no other life-currents can have 
access but the divine one. She is properly and only a radiative orb, 
and. her life is passed immediately into the enveloping outer form of 
herself — her Sympneuma, and thence immediately, by countless meth- 
ods of distribution, into the universe at large.” This was dictated by 
Mrs. Oliphant. It is a sublime piece of dreamy egotism, and it would 
be amusing to hear the comments upon it of * Josiah Allen’s wife.” 

Oliphant was captivated by the wild theories of T. L. Harris, of 
which this book may be considered a remnant, and humiliated him- 
self as a follower, while the spiritual vampyrism of Harris extracted 
a large portion of his wealth. Of this he does not confess much, 
but of the personal humiliation of this man of wealth and distinc- 
tion he confesses as follows : — 

“Tf with a most profound sense of my utter unworthiness for the 
task, I now venture to think that the time has come when these lines 
may be written, it is because I can no longer resist the impulsion to 
put into words the thoughts that imperatively demand expression. 
This impulse was felt after an unconscious incubation lasting many 
years, and for which I was prepared, together with my wife, by 
a long period of suffering and privation, involving the abandonment 
of country, family, and human ambitions, and during which time I 
worked as a day laborer under a broiling sun, teamed as a common 
teamster through the rigors of a Canadian winter, served as a common 
domestic servant and cook’s assistant, peddled grapes and flowers in 
American villages, lived at one time a life of almost absolute solitude, 
cooking my own meals, and holding no intercourse with the outer 
world; during several years I even remained separated from my wife, 
who at the same time, but in another part of the country, was either 
performing domestic housework, or earning her daily bread as a 
seamstress, or by giving lessons in music and painting, or as an under 
mistress in a school. All this we did under a direction for which I 
shall ever feel grateful, although it involved a loss of many thousands 
of pounds ; but it would have been absolutely valueless had not the 
contact into which we were thus thrown with persons of divers 
nationalities and degrees brought us into an internal sympathy with 
them, the nature and efficacy of which depended in its turn upon 
the fact that the ruling motive of our action, which was steadily . 
kept uppermost in our minds, was, that we submitted to it all in the 
one hope that we might thereby become the more available instru- 
ments in God’s hands.” . 

Whether this was done by directions from the arch-vampire Harris, 
who meanwhile enjoyed Mr. Oliphant’s wealth, or whether he thought 
himself the servant of divine command, it is very clear that he 
was the victim of a fanatical delusion, fhe source of which was T. Lh. 
Harris, who for over thirty years has maintained himself in princely 
wealth by enlisting credulous dupes like Oliphant, and who at this 
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time lives in royal style in California, surrounded by a little group 
of men and women who obey him with the reverence due to a super- 
human being 

The reason Mr. Oliphant gives for this insane passage in his life 
is thus expressed: “The object to be attained in both cases is an 
entire change in the distribution of the atomic particles composing 
the animal magnetic force, so as to render them susceptible by mag- 
netic contact to the highest order of beings in the unseen world, 
and impervious to the invasion of counter currents, whether from 
persons in this world or in the other.” 

This is purely fanciful. How he discovered that animal magnetism’ 
was an affair of atoms, and that these atoms could be changed, he does 
not hint. Under pretence of “science” he gives us but baseless 
fancies. But it would be difficult to say how many thousands there 
are who delight in such vagaries and are ready to accept them with- 
out a particle of evidence. 

The book is full of this unmeaning talk about “atoms ” and “ vibra- 
tions,’ which have no application to psychic science, and show that 
Mr. Oliphant had no clear psychic perceptions. To bring about his 
imaginary atomic changes he recommends a sort of mysterious, mon- 
astic discipline of the soul which is to destroy our natural affections 
and establish mental conditions much like those of the old monks 
and Catholic saints, or Oriental fakirs, all of which are thoroughly 
abnormal and superstitious. He says, too, that the “discipline” he 
recommends “is always. attended with more or less suffering.” To 
fortify his system of discipline and suffering he refers to the Bible, and 
prates of hidden mysterious meanings, as earnestly as the most super 
stitious Bibliolaters of the past, losing sight of everything scientific or 
rational, and showing that he had never recovered from the fanatical 
delusions and inipostures of Harris, of which this book may be con- 
sidered the outcome. 

There is nothing irrational in the thought of co- -operation between. 
the seen and the unseen — the mortal and ‘the immortal. It has long 
been understood, and is an ennobling truth. Inspiration is an old 
familiar reality. It is not reinforced or illustrated by this work of 
Oliphant, which disguises a beneficent truth in the garb of fanaticism 
and associates it with an atmosphere of delusion. . 

But Mr. Oliphant makes many allusions to science, and his state- 
ments concerning hypnotism are worth quoting. We may well 
suspect that the principles of hypnotism had much to do with his 
own career, under the influence of Harris, which Seis es the whole 
course of his life : — 

“ A suggestion is for instance made to a subject, who isa perfectly 
honest, well-principled girl, to steal a jewel at the same hour on the 
following day, the method to avoid suspicion being also pointed out. 
This she does with great dexterity, following the instructions. ex- 
actly. She first denies the theft, then is made to admit it, and finally 
to write to the judge of the district, accusing a third person of the 
theft by naming him in a letter of her own composition, signed by 
herself. When she was in her normal condition she was, entirely 
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unconscious of the whole episode; though while the patient is in 
this hypnotic state there is nothing usually to indicate to an ordinary 
observer anything abnormal. Experiments have also been made to 
discover how long hypnotic suggestion retains its influence over a 
patient, and Professor Beaunis has succeeded in having a suggestion 
realized 172 days after he had made it-—— from the 14th of July, 1884, 
to the Ist of January, 1885. 

‘‘When I was in Paris in February, 1887, I went to the Salpetriere, 
where some of the most remarkable of Dr. Charcot’s experiments 
have been made, and witnessed the stage through which they were 
passing, and the phenomena that were being exhibited, and which 
Dr. Charcot classifies under the three heads, lethargic, cataleptic, and 
somnambulec, including them: all in ‘Le grand Hypnotisme.’ The 
operator on the occasion of my visit was Dr. Balinski, the patient a 
girl of about twenty, partially paralyzed on one side. On being 
seated in a chair and her elbow pressed for a few seconds by Dr. 
Balinski, she passed at once into the lethargic state, and became in- 
sensible to all surrounding impressions of sight, sound, or touch, but 
notrigid. In fact she presented somewhat the appearance of a limp 
corpse, and on a limb being raised it fell immediately. By simply 
opening her eyes she was thrown into a cataleptic state, and her 
limbs remained in any attitude in which they were placed. She con- 
tinued perfectly deaf, and though her eyes were open they apparently 
received no visual impression; she was not rigid, but on a muscle be- 
ing touched it stiffened, while a pass immediately released it. Sensa- 
tion could be transferred to the paralyzed side from the otlier by clos- 
ing the eye on that side; the side which was formerly sensitive now 
became perfectly insensible to pain, while the slightest prick of a pin 
could instantly be felt in the other. Sensation could thus be trans- 
ferred from one side to the other, by opening the right or left eye: 
when both eyes were closed she fell back into the lethargic condi- 
tion; when both eyes were open, insensibility remained in the para- 
lyzed side; on the forehead being briskly rubbed for a few seconds, 
she passed into the somnambulic state. In this condition she could 
see and hear, and in fact seemed thoroughly herself, excepting that 
she had lost all power of will and was open to suggestion. When 
told there was a potato on the end of the nose of a gentleman who | 
was present, she was for a moment inclined to deny it, but gradually 
the expression of her face changed, and assumed one of mingled 
horror and amazement, and. she finally burst into a fit of violent 
laughter, and admitted that she did see a potato there. She was 
then told that she had a glass of champagne in her hand, and 
ordered to drink it, on which she lifted her empty hand to her mouth 
and went through all the action of swallowing a highly satisfac- 
tory liquid. She sneezed violently on being told that she was sniffing 
smelling salts. Closing her eyes threw her instantly into the lethar- 
gic state, and opening them into the cataleptic. On electricity 


being applied to the risible muscles, she expanded into a sweet 


smile; she clinched her fists and her features were convulsed with 
rage when it was applied to her frontal muscles; and when it was 
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applied to those on her chin, her lips and nostrils curled into an ex- 
pression of profound contempt. On another patient being intro- 
duced and thrown into the somnambulic state, the two were placed 
back to back, with a high screén between them, a large magnet be- 
ing placed on the table in close proximity; the actions performed by 
one were then exactly reproduced by the other, although they were 
quite invisible to one another. If the muscles of one were made 
rigid by a touch, the muscles of the other became rigid sympatheti- 
cally. If the hands of one were raised, the other raised her hands. 
{For a whole century such facts as these have been denied, de- 
nounced, and scurrilously assailed by the leaders of the medical pro- 
fession. Now they produce them themselves, but make no apologies 
for their former injustice. —Ep. JouRNAL.] Dr. Balinski informed 
me that it was difficult to obtain the reproduction of each other’s 
motions by patients in the absence of the magnet in close proxim- 
ity. ‘The effect upon me of being present while scientific men are 
exploring these forces in this reckless manner, is very much what it 
would be if I was hunting for something in a powder magazine, 
with a man who did not know there was any powder there, and held 
a naked candle in his hand.” 

In this remark Mr. Oliphant shows how largely his imagination 
outruns his judgment. These amusing experiments on hysterical 
girls by experienced physicians were well known to be entirely safe 
and harmless, or they would not have been attempted. There were 
no dangerous forces whatever, only an excitable state of the nervous 
system, from which Mr. O. himself was not entirely exempt. He 
continues: “ Therefore it is that I say we are on the threshold of a 
moral convulsion, the like of which the world has never seen, which it ts 
too late now to attempt to avert, but which may be mitigated by the 
proper application of that science to which it will have been so 
largely due.” !! 

Fee, faw, fum!! How terribly Mr. Oliphant was frightened by the 
morbid performances of hysterical girls, when he supposed there was 
anything in such a scene that could alarm rational people or endan-> 
ger the whole structure of society. The world is not entirely made 
up ot hysterical patients, though there is something of the hysterical 
element in such writers as Oliphant, and there are hysterical thinkers 
and visionary dupes everywhere. But enough of this subject. My 
readers will not be misled into sending for this singular volume by 
supposing that there is any really “ Scientific Religion” in it beyond 
its title-page. 

This work of Oliphant is the natural result of the pernicious in- 
fluence upon literature of the metaphysical philosophizers mentioned 
in the last Journal, who through the Universities have taught our 
literati that it is not necessary to investigate nature or acquire any 
new knowledge, but entirely sufficient to speculate and imagine. 
Mr. Oliphant has not been an investigator, and has added nothing 
material to the stock of our knowledge. 


s 
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Che Cristence of Jesus, Past and Present. 


Ir is with much pleasure that I present here the following mas- 
terly essay of Dr. J. M. PEEBLES im answer to sceptics. My own 
views upon this question are clear and positive. Not only do I agree 
with the best scholarship of the age in reference to the historical 
existence of Jesus, but Iam still more positive as to his present 
existence in the most exalted spheres of the spirit world and _ his 
beneficent relation to humanity. 

Looking by the dim light of history alone I cannot determine 
whether he was altogether wise in all things in his earth life. -But / 
looking to the spirit world by psychic perception and observing his 
exalted nature and intuitive wisdom at present, I am not disposed to 
believe that the record of his life is perfect, or that he used some of 
the expressions upon which theologians have erected their systems of 
gloom and delusion. He is not in sympathy with the misguided 
churches which use his name, though his example and influence in- , 
spire all their better impulses. 

This question comes under the jurisdiction of PSYCHOMETRY. 
When that grand science is realized by mankind, we shall no longer 
be absolutely dependent on the dim lights of history for all our™ 
knowledge of the past, for the past is per petuated j in the present, and 
all who acted in its tragic scenes are living now and competent to 
testify. 

Unable at present to complete my exposition of Psychometry as the 
grand revelator of the mysteries of the universe, I cannot but regret 
the great loss of the co-operation of Professor DENTON in the unfold- 
ing of Psychometric Paleontology and history. 

Psychometry testifies most fully to the existence of the personages 
mentioned in the Bible, and there are to-day millions of psychometers 
in the world ignorant of their own powers, which are undeveloped, 
all of whom could be made personally conscious of the existence of 
the eminent persons in the past, in whom we are interested. Often, 
indeed, have I made my friends conscious of the existence and char- 
acter of the most eminent persons in scriptural history, of whom 
Psychometry gives accurate reports. Like others I have recognized 
and felt the invisible spiritual presence of St. JoHN, of JESUS and 
his sainted Mother, and mourned over the fact that such characters 
are so rare at the present tine. The moral nature of mankind is not 
upon their lofty ethical plane, but the psychometric understanding 
of their character helps us to realize and imitate their exalted quali- 
ties. Lets 

PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Eprrorn New THoucutr: Your journal of the 29th of June con- 
tains a criticism from My. Traughber upon our mutual views concern- 
ing the New Testament Jesus, which Mr. Traughber, with both can- 
dor and marked ability denies, or at least “gravely doubts.” And 
these doubts, denials, and arguments of our critic are virtually 
summed up in the following paragraphs: 


‘““T closed the book (Mr. Massey’s ‘ Historical Jesus’] with a set- 
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tléd feeling that he had at least dealt some sledge hammer blows 
right between the eyes of one of the greatest idols the world has 
ever worshipped.” 

“I feel that I but voice the sentiments of thousands of honest 
truthseekers when I say, Give us the historical evidence of the 
actual existence of the New Testament Jesus. ‘Tell us what author, 
Jewish or Pagan, mentioned the existence of Jesus within one hun- 
dred years of the time it is claimed he lived and worked wonders, 
died and was resurrected. Let Moses Hull, or Dr. Peebles, or doth, 
give usin New Thought a digestof the strongest evidence to show 
that Jesus lived when the New Testament says he lived, or give a 
rational reason for the silence of his contemporaries concerning him.” 

You ask me editorially, as you are constantly on the wing at this 
season, attending the Spiritualist grove and camp meetings, “to Foply 
to Mr. Traughber through your columns. Though absolutely 
crowded with work, I consefit, remarking, in the first place, that 
Spiritualists entertain several opposite views touching this matter of 
the biblical Jesus. 


oe No. 1 squarely denies the existence of this central figure of 





Giles Need ae his existence ; yet pronounces him an “erratic 
fanatic,” a “beggar,” a “tramp,” a * bastard,” and a ‘ thief,” saying 
he “stole the colt upon which he rode into Jerusalem.” 

Class No. 3 considers him a very superior Essenian mediwm, kind- 
hearted, enthusiastic, convivial, endowed with wonderful magnetic 
powers and spiritual gifts ; ; and affiliating naturally with “ publicans 
and sinners,” to the injury of his reputation in the estimation of the 
Pharisees. 

Class No. 4 ranks him something as did Paul, “ The man Christ 
Jesus,’ spiritually overshadowed in the begetting, angel-guarded and 
God-inspired during his earthly life. Or, as expressed by Peter, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles, 
wonders and signs that God did by him.” And, considering his fine 
harmonial organization, the depths of his spirituality, the keenness of 
his moral perceptions, his devoted consecration to others’ good, his 
sweet, all-pervading spirit of charity and sympathy, and his perfect 
obedience to the highest mandates of right — they look upon him as 
the grand ideal man, “ The Sun of Righteousness.” | 

In this reply we have to do with the first class only — the doubt- 
ers and deniers of Jesus’ existence. 

There is very little argument in denial. Professor Wilson once 
read a paper before the Royal Asiatic Society denying the existence 
of Gautama Buddha (Brit. Ency., vol. iv. p. 425). 

Walpole, an eccentric Englishman, wrote an ingenious work against 
the existence of Richard III., basing it upon conflicting statements 
in his history. The Belgian Wessell tried to write Joan of Arc out 
of existence, and a London egotist once handed me'a bulky pam- 
phlet, aiming to prove that Shakespeare never lived -—— and if he did, 
Lord Bacon was the author of the works ascribed to him. Such 
denials are no evidence of erudition or sanity. Parrots could make 
denials, but it would be parrots’ talk and nothing more ! 
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First, then, the argument from “silence.” ‘Tell us,” says Mr-. 
Traughber, ‘* what author, Jewish or Pagan, mentioned the existence 
of Jesus within one hundred years of his. time.” ‘* Cotemporary 
authors.make no mention of him,” says another. ‘This is not true, 
as we shall very soon show. But supposing it were true — what of 
it? Is silence demonstration of non-existence ? 

Let us see! The writings of Thales, Solon, Democritus, Plato, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and others make not the least mention of 
the Jews. Shall we conclude, therefore, that no Jews existed in 
the days of these Greek philosophers ? 

Alexander the Great conquered Asia Minor and Egypt, entered 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, defeated the Persian troops, entered 
Bactria and India, conquering King Porus!— and yet, cotemporary 
Hindoo historians are absolutely silent about Alexander or his march 
into India. And further, we have no account of Alexander’s life by 
any cotemporary writer or historian. “And because of this would 
any reasonable man deny his existence? Plutarch, Arrian, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Quintus — (Alexander’s four literary evangelists) — all 
lived and wrote some three hundred years after him! Still, his life, 
his victories, and sayings stand solid in history. 

Paul, though writing in his epistles freely and frequently about 
Jesus, ‘the man Christ Jesus,” etc., does not mention the healing 
works of Jesus, — why ? 

Voltaire spent several years in England, the neighbor of the dis- 
tinguished poet Pope; and yet Pope in his extensive correspondence 
makes not the least allusion to him. Why the silence? 

Pliny the Younger, an eye-witness to the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, described it most vividly in several letters to Tacitus; and 
yet his descriptions are utterly silent about the most terrible part of 
the catastrophe, the burial of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Why ? 
Was the silence a proof of the non-destruction of these cities ? 

The argument from “silence” breaks down of its own weight, 
and is worthy of no further consideration. 

Second. As touching “Gerald Massey’s sledge-hammer blows 
dealt between the eyes of the idol Jesus,” I have to say that I care- 
fully read and weighed the “ blows,” and unlike Mr. Traughber, I also 
read the very effectual blows in reply from Mr. Coleman, in a seven- 
column article appearing in the R&R. P. Journal. I also read other 
replies and criticisms from which Mr. Massey never rallied only to 
show a snappish ill-temper —a Waterloo, indeed ! 

In his masterly criticism the learned Mr. Coleman does not hesi- 
tate to tell Mr. Massey that his— : 

“Statements are incomplete, inaccurate, partisan, and highly mis- 
leading. ‘The ‘facts’ are distorted and perverted; and by the sup- 
pression of many of the most important points and the substitution _ 
of the false conclusions based on an imperfect, inaccurate presenta- 
tion of facts, an impression is derived therefrom far from the truth 
in the matter of the Jesus of the Talmud. In the interest of fair 
play and exact truth, I propose to:present a summary of the whole 
truth, without suppression, distortion or evasion, as regards the Tal- 
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mudic and Judaic accounts of Jesus.” . . . Instead of referring 
direct to the Talmud or to the works of the leading Talmudists, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, such as Derenboureg, Graetz, Jost, Munk, 
Salvador, Geiger, Deutsch, Lightfort, Basnage, Schoettgen, Buxtorf, 
Eisenmenger, etc., Mr. Massey has been content to follow Baring- 
Gould alone and his imperfect data and peculiar speculations.” 

The so-called “ historical researches’ of Mr. Massey against the 
existence of Jesus from Gnostic-Astrologic-Mythologic and mythical 
muck-heaps generally, infilled, glossed and decorated by and through 
a poetic yet disordered imagination, are as innocent of either proof 
or logic as are the Arctic snow-lands of June’s roses. 

Mr. Massey once published this : — 

“The question of the real personal existence of the Man is settled 
for me by the references to Jesus in the Talmud, where we learn 
that he was with his teacher, Rabbi Joshua, in Egypt,” etc., ete. 

After the publication of the above, Mr. Massey changed his mind; 
it is to be hoped that he may change it again, taking his stand among 
the scholars, historians and savans “of the ages. 

Third. No intelligent Jew during the past eighteen hundred years 
has, to my knowledge, denied the existence and crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ ; but on the contrary, Jewish thinkers, writers, and rabbis, 
without a dissenting word, agree that this “egotistic, enthusiastic 
Nazarene ” existed ; that he was arrested, legally tried, condemned, 
and justly executed under the Roman law. 

Fourth. Jewish authors and historians familiar with the Talmud, 
that famous receptacle of Judaistic lore, testify directly to the 
existence of Jesus Christ and what cotemporary rabbis said of him. 
I put several of these rabbis upon the witness stand to testify. And 
first Rabbi Wise, President of the Hebrew College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and editor of the Jewish Messenger and American Israelite. This 
eminent scholar, in his “ History of the Hebrew’s Second Common- 
wealth,” says: 

“ The ao ao noe of the Mishna commenced by Hillel about 25 
B. C., and continued by Rabbi Akiba in the first century, by his 
pupil Rabbi Mair about 140 a. c., was completed by Rabbi Judah, 
the friend and contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, 175 a.c. . 

The New Testament, and the part of the Talmud to which we refer, 
are the products of the same age, the same country, and the same 
class of men, with the same merits and demerits. . . . Jesus had 
commenced his public career as a popular teacher in Galilee, and 
embraced the cause of the anti-priesthood and theocratic associates. 
Like John, he preached repentance and remission of sins, obedience 
to the law, and opposition to priest, prince and corruption, in order 
to restore in Israel the pure theocracy, the eternal kingdom of heaven. 
He was too young to find acknowledgment or have many admirers. 
A few disciples of the lower class of people had congregated around 
him, who admired and loved him.” . . . “ According to the Tal- 
mud, Jesus spent some years in Egypt with a teacher called Rabbi 
Joshua, and learned there also the art of necromancy. If the heal- 
ing miracles of Jesus recorded in the gospels are based upon any 
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facts, he must have learned in Egypt the art of Horus and Seraphis, 
as practised there by the priests, which the Hebrews could call 
Egyptian necromancy only.” (Heb. Sec. Commonwealth,” chap. 
EX, Pwwd?:) 

Emanuel Deutsch, the famous Hebrew Orientalist, Prussian 
scholar and assistant librarian in the British Museum for a time, 
informs us in his “ Literary Remains ” that — 

‘“ Hillel, under whose presidency Jesus was born, came originally 
from Babylon. i in his thirst for knowledge. He became president of 
the Jerusalem School of Prophets about 30 B. c., aud of his attain- 
ne meekness, piety and benevolence the Talmudical writings are 
full... . . The vital points of contact between the Talmud and 
the New Pe amen are more numerous,” says he, “than divines 
seem to realize. Such terms as ‘redemption,’ ‘baptism,’ ‘ grace,’ 
‘Son of God,’ ‘kingdom of heaven,’ were not, as we are apt to think, 
invented by Christianity, but were household words of Talmudic 
Judaism. That grand teaching, ‘Do unto others as hou wouldst be 
done by, is quoted by Hillel, the president of the academy, at whose 
death Jesus was ten years of age, not as anything new, but as an old 
and well-known dictum that comprised the whole essence of the 
moral law.” 

Simon Geiger Herzfeld, graduating early in life from both Aus- 
trian and German universities, and distinguished as archeologist, ori- 
ental linguist, and Semitic translator, finally from religious. aliiiations 
took up his permanent abode in Jerusalem. 

Upon my first tour around the world, returning by way of TReass 
Egypt, and Palestine, I had the honor of meeting this venerable 
rabbi in his unique yet massive library. And after alittle introduc- — 
tory conversation, he took down from his old dusty stone shelves, 
Talmudic rolls and soiled manuscripts and read and translated for 
me hours upon hours from the Mishna, and especially from the Nezi- 
ken of the Mishna, which treats of the ** Sanhedrim,” of the ‘ heret- 
ical Jews,” and of “certain ambitious ringleaders’ — among which 
special mention was made of “one Jesus of Nazareth, and what co- 
temporary rabbis thought and said of him!” 

And further, this scholarly Rabbi Herzfeld said emphatically, ‘I 
never knew a learned Israelite to dispute the fact of the existence © 
and crucifixion of Jesus Christ under Roman law.” He also said 
that “his cotemporaries took great offence at his social irregularities, 
such as were ascribed to Socrates and Alcibiades,” to his “radical 

dogmas,’’ “ stubborn waywardness,” “ kingly ambition,” and “repeated 
blasphemies ;” and that some of them ascribed his marvellous won- 
ders to magic learned in Egypt; and others to a power accompany- | 
ing a certain use of the name Jehovah, called Tetragrammaton, which 
they believed that Jesus secretly took from the Temple. 

This never-to-be-forgotten conversation (jotted down at the time) 
held with this venerable and learned rabbi-—a very prince among 
Semitic, and oriental savants—in connection with some of the opin- 
ions of one hundred and thirty famous rabbis living from 25 B. ©. 
to 175 A. D., together with the positive and repeated declarations of 
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this rabbi as to the existence and magical wonders of the Jesus of 
the gospels, further and more deeply riveted my convictions — 
riveted them as with hooks of steel. Rabbi Graetz, in his history of 
the Jews, chap. v. pp. 54, 55, writes thus of Jesus and his followers : — 

©The small number of 120 to 500 persons, who aiter the death of 
Jesus had been his only adherents, had formed itself into a Christian 
congregation seconded by the zeal of his principal disciples, espec- 
ially Paul. The latter, who had introduced a fruitful as well as a 
practical idea, anxiously sought to win over the Gentiles to the Jew- 
ish-moral law. . . . The whole order of the Essenes and the follow- 
ers of John the Baptist seemed to have joined the disciples of Jesus 
during the bitter war with the Romans, and after the fall ot the 
Temple.” 

Rabbi Alea Rosenspitz, an eminent linguist and teacher to the 
Congregation Ohabay Shalom, whom I met in Nashville, Tenn., thus 
testified in his own handwriting : — 

“ We have in the Talmud not only the most positive proof of the 
existence of Jesus, the Galilean prophet, but it gives minute descrip- 
tions of him. These are by no means flattering. In my opinion, 
however, he was a great moralist and Pharisean teacher, acquainted 
with Babylonian wonder-working and Egyptian magic.’ 

I have in my possession the positive written evidences of nearly a 
dozen other noted rabbis testifying in their publications — testifying 
with the Talmud before them — to the existence of Jesus; and to what 
his cotemporary Jewish countrymen thought and said of him. But 
with their thoughts, their theories, and the estimate ey, put upon 
him, I nie se to do at eo 

= aK * 

Sixth. While not blind to both the arguments so-called, and the 
pretensions that the famous passage or passages in Josephus are not 
genuine, I am also fully aware that the best scholars in the world to- 
day pronounce the passages genuine, such as De Lange, Zimmerman, 
and the sceptical Renan, of France. 

All of the rabbis and scholarly Jews of to-day, so far as I have 
knowledge, consider the passages authentic, which passages mention 
Jesus, John the Baptist,and James the Just. I give them in part: — 

“ Now there was about this time, Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful 
to éall him a man; for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher 
of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. 

“He drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of the 
Gentiles. He was (the) Christ. Andwhen Pilate, at the suggestion 
of the principal men among us, had condemned him to the cross, 
those that loved him at the first did not forsake him ; for he appeared 
to them alive again the third day,” etc. (Book xviii. chap. 3. ) 

“Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s 
army came from God; and that very justly, as a punishment of what 
he did against John, who was called the Baptist. For that Herod 
slew him, who was a good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another and _ piety 
towards God ; athe so to come to baptism.” 
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Josephus then goes on to say, that “Herod, fearing the great 
influence John had over the people, had him sent a prisoner to the 
castle called Madurus, where he was put to death.” (Book xviii. 
chap. 5.) 

“Festus was now dead, ma Albinus put on the road ; so he (Ana- 
nus) assembled the Sanhedrim of Judges, and brought before them 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was James, 
and some others (or some of his companions). And when he had 
found an accusation against them, as breakers of the law, he delivered. 
them to be stoned.” (Book xx. chap. 9.) 

Here, then, we have Josephus, whom the eminent Joseph Scaliger 
says was “ the greatest lover of truth and the most diligent of all 
writers,” writing of Herod, Festus, Albinus, Pilate, John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus, and of James the brother of Jesus —all in the most con- 
secutive and natural manner. Relative to the most noted of the 
passages above quoted, speaking of “ Jesus as a wise man,” the ration- 
alistic Renan —a very king among oriental and Semitic scholars — 
says in treating of the authenticity of this passage :— 

‘‘ Josephus’ brief notices of Jesus, John the Baptist, and Judas 
the Gaulenite, are dry and colorless. . . . [think the passage on 
Jesus authentic. It is perfectly in the style of Josephus, and if this 
historian had made mention of Jesus, it would have been in that: 
way.” (Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” p. 18.) 

The same rude spirit of atheistic scepticism that sought to blot out 
the early records of the Old Testament and also of Greece and of 
Rome has more recently laid its rough and rash hands upon the New 
Testament, pronouncing the gospels and epistles “a bungling’ make- 
up” of Egyptian myths and fables and “ priestly inventions ;” when 
suddenly, the spade of the explorer and the untiring skill of the 
decipherer made astounding revelations in confirmation of the J ew- 
ish Scriptures, such as the discovery of “the great Hittell Empire,” 

' “the inscriptions of Siloam ;” ‘the Moabite Stone;” ‘“ Pithom, the 
old treasure-city built by the Israelites ;” and also, they have found 
some of the very “bricks made without straw” (see Prof. A. J. 
Sayce’s work, “Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monuments’). 
- Somewhat similar discoveries reach down to New Testament times. 
But making no mention of late archeological researches, and the 
recent and important explorations in and about Jerusalem, confirin- 
ing the correctness of the New Testament localities and incidents, 
I refer to the cructfixion-caricature of Jesus, discovered a few years 
since, when unearthing the stony foundations of the old Palace of 
the Cesars in Rome. Half-fledged artists and rude Roman soldiers. 
of the first century and earlier, covered city walls, temples, and other 
buildings with graffitti scrawls and drawings caricaturing, Nast-like, 
the events of the times. Ultimately the news seems to have reached 
Rome that they had a “‘new God” over in the province of Palestine, 
who wrought wonderful miracles by magic, and who on the great 
Jewish feast day rode into Jerusalem on an ass. “ Capital,” said the 
proud Roman! And so they mirthfully caricatured Jesus and his. 
reputed miracles; and among these graffitti figures buried “neath 
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Roman debris some 1800 years is the symbol figure of the cross, and 
then Jesus represented in the form of a man, the arms outstretched, 
the head shaped like that of the ass, and all extended or hung upon 
this cross. Near the foot of this cross is sketched a disciple of Jesus, 
Alexamenes, standing with upraised hands, as in the attitude of wor- 
ship, and under this mock figure is an inscription, showing but a ht- 
tle knowledge of the classics. It reads thus: “ Alewamenes worships 
God,” I brought a sketch of this crucifixion-caricature home with 
me from Rome. Similar caricatures may be seen on the walls and 
buildings. of exhumed Pompeii. They are hestories crayoned on 
stone! Again, in the unearthing of Herculaneum, the workmen 
came upon a large stone structure, that proved to be the residence 
of a Roman consul. The rolls, papyri-manuscripts, and documents 
therein were found charred yet decipherable. By the aid of a deli- 
cate piece of machinery, made for the purpose, portions of these 
records have been read, confirming many things heretofore considered 
doubtful in history. The superintendent of the “ excavation works” 
assured me that they had, among other exciting matters of the past, 
. found “ references to Jesus, the fanatical and superstitious Christians, 
as they were called, originating with a Jew, which Jew was accused 
of working magic; of blasphemy ; of seeking to make himself king; 
and sundry violations of law, and who was arraigned and ponies 
by crucifixion.” 

Seventh. ‘“ Paul,” says the distinguished Rabbi Wise, “arrived in 
Jerusalem at a very dangerous time, when James the brother of Jesus, 
and his compatriots, had been put to death, and the nascent con- 
eregation was presided over by the other James, supposed to have 
been a cousin of Jesus, the man who wrote the epistle, etc. . 
This James, called in the Talmud Jacob of Daphersamia, was an 
orthodox Pharisee, who believed in the Messiahship of Jesus,” ete. 
(Wise, “Sec. Commonwealth,” pp. 808-314.) 

Clement, whom St. Paul calls his fellow: laborer (Phil. iv. 3), in 
an epistle still extant, speaks as frequently as confidently of Jesus 
Christ, declaring that “the faith of the gospels is established, that 
the traditions of the apostles are preserved, and that the peace of the 
church exults.” 

Justin, the philosopher and martyr, called Justin Martyr, born in 
89 A. D., speaks of and expressly terms the four gospels the ‘“* Mem- 
oirs of the Apostles,” and ‘“‘Christ’s Memoirs.” He further men- 
tioned the book of Revelation, and declared that it was written by 
John, ‘‘one of the apostles of Jesus Christ.” 

Papius, of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, who, according to Irenzeus, saw 
and heard the apostle John, and who was a bishop “in ‘Asia from 
110° a. pb. to 116 A. D., mentioned Jesus and the four gospels by 
name, as well as other writings now constituting a part of the New 
Testament.” | 

Ireneeus, in a work written in the year 176, according to the 
learned Carl and other historical authorities, declares that at the 
time he wrote “there were many in the church who possessed pro- 
phetic gifts and spake through the spirit in all kinds of tongues.” 
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And this Ivenzeus, who wasa disciple of Polyearp, who was a disciple 
of John, refers especially, in his “five books,” to the four gospels 
which we have, to the Acts of the Apostles, and also to several of 
Paul’s epistles. ¥ 
[ Concluded in our next. | 
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Dr. Ashburner ‘on Wepehic Decience. 


THE late Dr. Ashburner was one of the most vigorous and inde- 
pendent thinkers of London — one of the few who, with Dr. Elliot- 
son, manfully battled against professional bigotry and ignorance. In 
reply to some very absurd newspaper articles he made an effective 
response, from which I quote the following, with the more pleasure as 
it mentions the name of Mrs. Dr. HAYDEN, a talented physician, and 
one of the noblest women I have ever known, who, after introducing 
spiritualism in England, enlightening the famous Robert Owen, Sir 
EK. Bulwer Lytton, and many other eminent persons, entered the med- 
ical profession at New York, of which, for the rest of her life, she 
was an honored member. Her practice was. so successful that her 
naine was forgotten for some years by the Board of Health because 
she had no deaths to report : — 

“T have a great difficulty to contend with in advocating the exist- 
ence and powers of unseen intelligences, or spiritual beings, from the 
facts relating to the operations of the human will not being credited 
by great numbers of persons believing themselves to be philosophers. 
It may be that there is no possible made of intercourse known to the 
inhabitants of the upper magnetic spheres than the employment of 
the will, a magnetic force or agent in the production of the raps, 
-which appear to be, when carefully listened to, vibrations or disturb- 
ances of magnetic relations between the molecules of the wood, 
glass, or other substance whence the sounds would seem to reverber- 
vate. : . 

‘We know well that the guiding the hand of a writing medium is 
quite analogous to many an experiment that has been made by my 
friend, Mr. ‘Thampson, of Fairfield, and myself. If, in sitting in an 

omnibus, or in a railroad carriage, I have been able by the force 
of my will to make a person sleep, and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the existence of this power I have repeatedly made persons 
fall asleep in these vehicles; if sitting near or opposite to a passen- 
ger I have induced that person to put a hand into mine, or do other 
ridiculous things — and I have often done this —I have established 
an important truth. I have often by the exertion of my will obliged 
a person who was two miles distant from me to sleep instantly, and 
to continue asleep from eleven at night until seven in the morning, 

_thus influencing a poor wretched victim of insanity for her good, not 
~ only at the instant, but setting up a train of tonic forces in her ner- 
vous system which lasted eight hours. I have, by the force of will, 
obliged individuals to come to me from places at a distance of two 
miles, hastening over the ground at a quick pace. I know that Mr. 
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Thompson has done the same thing, the distance being much greater 3 3 
and he has influenced persons to sleep at two hundred miles. 

‘In Mr. Spurrell’s little book on the Rationale of Mesmerism, a 
fact is recorded of a person being willed to come from Norwich to 
London. I do not find it so hard to believe that the spirit of my 
father can, by his will, guide my, hand to write sentences, the matter 
of which was. not only not in my head a second before, but of which 
most often I cannot guess the purport, while my passive hand is 
guided in the formation of the letters. If you had become a writing 


medium and had communicated as I have done with old friends long. 
departed from this earth, you would perforce cease to disbelieve in_ 


the phenomena, and you would derive enjoyment from the knowledge 
that thosé who were your attached friends still live, to be developed 
into intelligences even more pure and refined than they were here. 

“ Who could have been a nobler or a finer character than the late 
Professor Macartney, of the University of Dublin? Large in intel- 
lect, he was necessarily free in thought. High in moral qualities, he 
was the most strictly honorable and conscientious man I ever inti- 
~ mately knew, and many a pupil and many a friend will vouch for his 
generosity and for the warmth of his attachment. His acquirement 
and his industry—such is the force of example — give a noble 
tone to the studies it was his lot to superintend. Is it not a source 
of exquisite enjoyment to be certain of being able to renew, even by 
the aid of the undignified telegraph, one’s former affectionate inter- 
course with such a friend ? 


“TI had the misfortune to lose my father fifty-five years ago.. 


Although I was but a child, I have a vivid remembrance of him. By 
the natives of Bombay he was more than respected. He was vener- 
ated for his high talents, and for his great goodness. Is it nothing 
to feel that such an intelligence is able to make his ideas clear to his 
son? But you will ask, ‘What proof have you of the identities of 
these persons?’ ‘This brings me to narrate to you the events of the 
first evening I spent in the presence of Mrs. Hayden. | 

“Thad always regarded the class of phenomena relating to ghosts 
and spirits as matter too occult for the present state of our knowl 
edge. I had not facts enough for any hypothesis but that which 
engaged for them a place among optical phantoms connected in some 
way with the poetical creations of our organs of ideality and wonder, 
and my hope and expectations always pointed to the direction. of 
phrenology for the solution of all the difficulties connected with the 
subject. As to the rappings, I had witnessed enough to be aware 
that those who were not deceiving others were deceiving themselves ; 
and there really exist on our planet a number of persons who are 
subject to the double failing of character. Having been invited by a 
friend to his house in Manchester Square, in order to witness the 
spirit manifestations in the presence of Mrs. Hayden, my good friend 
can testify that I went expecting to witness the same class of trans- 
parent absurdities I had previously witnessed with other persons 
described to me as media. I went in any but a credulous frame of 
mind; and having, while a gentleman was receiving a long communi- 
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cation from his wife whom he had lost under melancholy circum- 
stances of childbed some years ago, watched Mrs. Hayden most atten- 
tively, and with the severest scrutiny, I finally satisfied myself that 
the raps were not produced by her, for they indicated letters of the 
alphabet, which written down in succession constituted words form- 
ing a deeply interesting letter, couched in tender and touching words, 
respecting the boy to which that eloquent mother had given birth 
when she departed from this world. If Mrs. Hayden could have had 
any share in the production of that charming and elegant epistle, she 
must be a most marvellous woman, for during a good part of the time 
that the raps were indicating to the oentleman the letters of the com- 
munication I was purposely engaging her in conversation. The gen- 
tleman would not himself point to the alphabet lest his mind should 
in any way interfere with the result; and therefore he requested the 
lady of the house to point to the letters for him, while her husband, 
seated at another part of the table, wrote down each letter indicated 
by the raps on a piece of paper. 
_ “Twas now kindly requested to take my turn at the table, and 
having successively placed myself in various chairs in order that I 
might narrowly watch Mrs. Hayden in all her proceedings, I at last 
seated myself relatively to her in such a position as to feel convinced 
that I could not be deceived; and in fact, I was at last obliged to 
conclude that it was weakness or folly to suspect her of any fraud or 
trickery. 

“There are some people who think themselves uncommonly clever 
and astute when they suspect their neighbors of fraud and delin- 
quency. It may be wisdom to be not too soft and credulous, but 
depend upon it the statistics of the existence of roguery and knavery 
in society, and the relative proportions they bear to honesty, wili not 
bear out the proposition that it is wiser to suspect every man to be a 
knave until you have proved him to be honest. The world may be 
bad enough in morals, but unless there were a great deal more of 
good than of evilin the human heart—I should say in the human 
brain — society would not hold together as it does. 

‘“‘] know no man who has been hit so hard by the villany and 
knavery of his brethren as I have myself been; and yet, attributing 
much to the influence of surrounding circumstances operating upon 
the bad moral organizations it has been my misfortune to meet with 
in medical life, I should be sorry to come to the conclusion that my 
worst enemies were not to be far more pitied than blamed. As for 
Mrs. Hayden, I have so strong a conviction of her perfect honesty, 
that I marvel at any one who could deliberately accuse her of fraud. 

“In order to obtain an experience of the phenomena in the fairest 
manner I asked Mrs. Hayden to inform me whether it was requisite 
to think of one particular spirit with whom I wished to converse. 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, Iam now thinking of one.’ It was the spirit of my 
father whom J wished to enlighten me. No raps on the table. I 
had anticipated an immediate reply, but there was for awhile none. 
Mrs. Hayden asked if there was any spirit present who knows Dr. 
Ashburner? Immediately, close to my elbow, on the table, there were 
two distinct successions of gentle rapping sounds. | 
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“The next question was, ‘Was the spirit he wished to converse 
~with present?’ ‘No.’ ‘Was there any one present who would 
endeavor to bring it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Are the spirits who rap near Dr. 
Ashburner friends of whom he is thinking?’ ‘No.’ ‘Will they 
give their names?’ ‘Yes.’ These replies were signified by rappings 
to questions put, some audibly, some mentally. 

“Mrs. Hayden suggested that I should take up the alphabet which 
was printed on acard. I took the card into my hand and pointed at 
each individual letter with the end of a porcupine quill — my friend, 
Mr. Hoyland, the gentleman of the house, kindly undertaking to put 
down on paper for me the letters distinguished by the raps. When 
I arrived ata letter: which the spirit desired to indicate, a rapping 
took place; but at all the other letters there was a complete silence. 
In this manner I obtained the letters successively ANN Hurry, the 
name of one of the most beautiful and accomplished, as well as pious 
and excellent persons I had ever known. I had not seen her since 
1812. She married two years after, and died in 1815. My father 
and most of the members of the family had been on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with several branches of the Hurry family, and I 
had in youth and childhood known Ann and her cousins as compan- 
ions and playfellows. By the aid of the telegraphic signals I have 
endeavoured to describe, I conversed for some time with the charm- 
ing companion of my early years. I learned very interesting partic- 
ulars relating to her happy abode in the spirit-world. 

‘“‘ My curiosity had been excited by the different sounds produced 
by rappings heard close to those made by my friend Ann. I asked 
for the name of the spirit they represented. The name which came 
out by the letters indicated on the alphabet was Elizabeth Maurice, 
another companion of the childhood of myself and my brother and 
sister — another almost angelic being while on earth, but now with 
her cousin Ann an inhabitant of the third sphere in Paradise. ‘The 
authoress of the ‘ Invalid’s Book,’ and some other works testifying to 
a pure, gentle, and refined taste, conversed with me awhile; and at 
last a louder and amore decided signal was made to me from the 
middle of the table. The name I obtained by the telegraphic raps 
was that of my father. JI asked him to communicate to me the date 
on which he quitted this world for the spirit-home, and the raps indi- 
eated ‘Tth September, 1798.’ I asked him where the event took 
place, and I obtained the answer ‘ At Bombay.’ I asked his age at 
the time, with many other questions, the replies to which were all 
quite correct. J kept up mentally a long conversation with him on. 
subjects deeply interesting, and it was productive of a communica- 
tion from him which I subjoin : — | 

“ «My dear Son: I am delighted to have this privilege of com- 
municating with you, hoping to dispel some of those wrong impres- 
sions which now hover around you in regard to this spiritual being. 
Allow a spirit who inhabits one of the higher circles to decide for 
you on a most important subject, to try to remove from your mind 
the doubts which perplex you and to establish in their stead a firm 
faith in the Creator of Heaven and earth. It is He who permits us to 
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make these manifestations, through certain constituted persons, in 
order to impress mankind with the fact that the spirit shall live in a 
future state, in a more bright and blissful home. . What proof can I 
give you of the truth of this? You have only to name it, and it 
shall be granted you from your father, who has ever watched over 
you with the care of an angel. Do not doubt what I now say. 
| “+ Your affectionate father. 

““* WILLIAM ASHBURNER. 


“Tam giving you a short narrative of the first part of my course 
of experience of the Spirit Manifestations. It is important not to be 
too diffuse. I am desirous of showing that if the subject be investi- 
gated in a calm and bold frame of mind, there is no danger of the 
bad tendencies which have been so fiercely deprecated. 

“‘T cannot express to you the influence on my mind produced by 
the facts, rapped out by alphabetical signals, that my spirit-friends, 
Ann and Elizabeth, knew of their cousins Hannah and Isabella havy- 
ing called a few days before at my house at twelve o’clock, and that 
they knew I was going from Mr. Hoyland’s house to 17 Palace 
Gardens, Kensington. They knew the persons I should see there ; 
and on being asked if they were acquainted with any other persons. 
residing in Palace Gardens, Ann replied to me that her cousin, Henry 
Goodeve, lived at No. 2—a house he had not long before purchased. 

“Tf these be not facts demonstrative of a future state of existence, 
in ‘which friends of former days are now cognizant of the events 
occurring here, I do not know what will be sufficient to force your 
mind to a conviction. But these are only a small part of the numer- 
ous proofs I have had of the identity of persons: with whom I had 
been\acquainted years ago. I have in subsequent seances had many 
opportunities of holding intercourse with a score of other persons 
now in the upper magnetic regions of space surrounding this earth — 
intelligences, some of whom were friends here, and some of whom 
were individuals of whom I had been desired to learn facts that 
turned out to be marvellously true.’ 





Che Fioman Catholje FJssue. 


Ir is a sad and solemn truth which has been forced under our ob- 
servation by the erection of the Bruno statue. The fact that the 
Catholic Church in Europe regards the erection of the statue as a 
crime, and holds that the burning of Bruno was right, shows that 
they would gladly repeat the crime if they had the power, and that. 
the very fire of hell still smoulders under the ruins of the prostrate 
Papal power. If this be so, they have but scanty right to toleration, 
as they are most dangerous enemies to Republican principles. 

The London Standard, speaking of this matter, says one would have 
thought that even the Ultramontane world would not have been 
anxious to assume inherited responsibility for that atrocious and re- 
volting crime, but would have had the good sense to keep its peace, 
while the friends of liberty of thought were commemorating anevent 
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which is one of the darkest blots on the reputation of the Roman 

*Church. But with a candor that is astounding, the Pope retrospect- 
ively justifies the barbarous burning of a oreat thinker for his opin- 
ions, because they were not the opinions of the Papacy. Even the 
Roman Catholic Union of Great Britain, with the Duke of Norfolk at 
its head, deems it its duty to clamor against what the rest of mankind 
regard as a tardy and imperfect act of reparation. He was burnt for 
heretical opinions; and the world is divided into those who regret 
and execrate the deed, and those who approve and exult in it. There 
is no shirking the obvious conclusion. The Pope and those who agree 
with him, consider Giordano Bruno had his deserts. The legitimate 
inference is that if they had the power, they would again pile up the 
fageots, and thrust in the torch.” 

Archbishop Corrigan of New York, in his pastoral letter of Sept- 
ember Ist, follows the lead of the Pope, and asserts his right to polit- 
ical power, regardless of the wishes of Italians; denounces Victor 
Hugo and Renan for their admiration of Bruno, and denounces Bruno 
himself, whom a Catholic Bishop in England not only slanders, but 
says that he justly suffered death for his ¢ crimes. There is an unprin- 
cipled sophistry and dogmatism in these official letters which shows, 
the utter rottenness of ecclesiasticism. 

The Free-thinker’s Magazine for September (published at Buffalo) 
is chiefly devoted to Bruno, and it- would be well to have a statue of 
Bruno erected in every American city. 


THE Popr’s ATTITUDE is officially the attitude of the Catholic 
Church. His allocution on account of the Bruno monument, which 
is read in all Catholic churches, speaks of the erection of that monu- 
ment as a crime,.a great infamy, a surpassing audacity. But he does 
not acknowledge the burning of Bruno as a crime or as wrong in any 
degree. Oh, no!—he was “judicially convicted of heresy, and a 
rebel toi the church.” So is the majority of the civilized world, and 
if that was sufficient reason for burning Bruno, it /is a sufficient 
reason for making war on all heretical nations. The concourse to 
honor Bruno he e¢alls a “ criminal demonstration,” in which “was ex- 
alted that absolute freedom of thought which is the fruitful mother of 
all bad doctrines, and that unsettles the foundations of all law and 
of all civil society, as well as of Christian morality.” Thus he con- 
siders that law, civil society, and Christian morality require freedom 
of thought to be suppressed. 

‘He complains that even heresy has been ‘consecrated with enn | 
by statutes.” All this he denounces as ‘“ baseness”’ and ‘‘sacrelig- 
ious crime,” which he denounces “with grief and indignation.” He 
raves over the “fatal designs” and “audacity of these abandoned 
men, which drives them to every sort of crime.” 

_ He appeals to God and the great Virgin and the Apostles Peter 
and Paul for help, but cannot realize that his God being omnipotent, 
whatever occurs must be the Divine will, to which he should not. 
object. He urges all priests to expound and declare “all the ini-. 
quity and all the perfidy ” against which he is contending. , 

Evidently the papal church is the oreatest existing enemy of © 
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liberty and should not be tolerated in withdrawing any children 


from the public schools, for the purpose of perpetuating its mental - 


despotism and delusion. P 


The language of Catholic prelates on this subject, expressing no | 


regret for the crime, but horror and hatred for the action of the Ital- 
lan people, embodies a suppressed anger, reminding us of the growl 
of a caged tiger, and leaving no doubt of what they would do if they 
had the power. We must see that the tiger is kept in his cage. The 
character of the Catholic party is not concealed. The Catholic World 
says: “ We are purely and simply Catholic, and profess an unreserved 
allegiance to the church, which takes precedence of, and gives the 
rule to, our allegiance to the state.” If the Pope should order the 
destruction of republican government, which he would gladly do if 
he dared, his priests would obey him. 


\ 


“THe Fairus, Facts, AND Fraups oF RELIGIous History — by 


Emma Hardinge Britten.” This isa little book of 128 pages, showing - 


the usual ability of its distinguished author, which Wm. Howitt calls 
a “wonderful book,” “but you may rejoice that it was not written 
200 years ago. Both you and your book would have been food for 
the flames.” In this work she presents the ideas supported by such 
authors as Gerald Massey, Volney, Dupuis, Higgins, Sir Wm. Jones, 
Maurice, Colebrook, Baillie, and others, though the work is too small 
to admit of more than a mere outline. 

The leading idea is that all ancient -religions had an astronomical 
origin, not excepting Christianity, which she regards as borrowed 
from other ancient religions, which it closely resembles. ‘They all 
have, in addition to their astronomical features and names, divine in- 
carnations or Avatars of a wildly legendary and miraculous nature. 

She concludes that God lives and reigns, although the mythical 
forms of ten thousand God-men should vanish into the airy realms of 
allegory and imagination. The facts of immortality can never be 
disproved, although the Avatars on whom a superstitious faith has 


built up their only proofs resolve themselves into solar fire, and their . 


histories merge into sun and star beams.” “The truths of religion 
were born before ecclesiasticism and will survive its wreck. ‘The 
ruins of faiths men deplore, do not affect the principle of natural, 
heaven-born, primordial religion, and were every form of faith now 
prevailing blotted out from the earth one minute, the next would 
see created man worshipping his creative Father, God, following the 
beckoning hands of immortal friends with the confident assurance of 
their own immortality, and listening to the pleadings of the impor- 
tunate witness for good and evil within, their CONSCIENCE, with the 
acknowledgment that they were responsible beings and must create 
by their deeds their heaven or hell hereafter!” 

The grand historical questions presented by Mrs. Britten and her 
predecessors are beyond the sphere of my investigation for the want 
of time, and therefore I can give no opinion. But it is apparent 


prima facie that among all ancient races there prevailed systems of 


religion, having a most wonderful likeness to each other, even in the 


~ 
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western world which these writers have not explored. The ancient 
religions of Mexico furnish even stronger evidence than India and 
Egypt of the immemorial existence of religions all over the world of 
which Christianity bears the common family likeness. 

Nevertheless I am not disposed for such reasons to discard the 
historical character of the Bible, which is sanctioned by profound 
scholarship, or to doubt the real existence of the founders of Chris- 
tianity. Jesus, Mary, and the Apostles are to me historical person- 
ages, however imperfect our history, and the evidences of Psychom- 
etry and mediumship remove all doubt. 

_ Moreover, I am well assured of their existence to-day and their 
3 active participation in modern progress and elevation, so far as man- 
kind are accessible to their influence. 


Mormonism. — The official statistics read at the last Mormon 
Conference in Salt Lake City show that “ the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints” has now ‘twelve apostles, seventy patriarchs, 
3,919 high priests, 11,805 elders, 2,069 priests, 2,292 teachers, 11,610 
ee 81,899 tonics: 119,915 onneee and ener and 49,303 
children under eight years of age, a total Mormon population of 
153,911. The number of marriages for the six months ended April 
6, 1889, was 530; number of births, 2754; new members baptized, 
488; excommunications, 113. , } 


THE RATIONAL TEACHING OF JESUS.— Our old friend Judge 
Poston, of Kentucky, contributes to the Better Way a very judicious 
article on this subject, showing that the religion of Jesus and his 
brother James was purely asystem of benevolence and reverence, 
widely different from the orthodox dogmas of the church, which 
rest mainly on the teachings of Paul. Alas! the inspired Jewish re- 
former has never had a permanent church organization to follow in 
his footsteps. 


CuurcH TirHes In WaAuEs. — The Welsh, being mostly Noncon- 
formists, are very hostile to the collection of tithes for the English 
church establishment. The clergy appealed to Parliament for assis- 
tance in these collections... But even the Tory Parliament was 
afraid to give them any aid. 


CLERICAL BUFFOONERY.—Some of the reverend Sam Jones’s pul- 
pit gems are these. ‘I can put one hundred of these little infidels 
in my vest pocket and never know they are there, except I felt for 
my toothpick. A high license preacher won't be in hell ten minutes 
before the devil will have him saddled and bridled, riding him 
around and exhibiting him as a curiosity. If any one here don’t 
believe what I say, and will tell me so to my face, I will give him a 
hat and some dentist a job of replacing his teeth, from the wisdom 
tooth down. A preacher who does not hold family prayer ain’t fit: 
to be pastor of a litter of pups.” 


‘“ KINGDOM OF THE UNSELFISH.” — The author, Mr. Peck, writes 
to the Journal as follows :— 
“JT have no doubt you intended to be entirely just in the short 
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notice of my Kingdom of the Unselfish, given in the October 
number of the ‘Journal,’ and was unjust in the last two sentences 
only from lack of time to examine it thoroughly. By looking care- 
fully at page 439 you will see that I did not ignore or avoid the 
facts of ‘spiritual science,’ that I admitted the proof of some sort 
of spiritual existence, and even defended that kind of evidence 
against those who had really ignored the best part of it. I only 
treated the existing knowledge of the spirit world as too imperfect 


to be considered science; and then, leaving this, with all the old 


considerations, went on to show the bearing of the ‘intuition argu- 
ment’ in connection with the idea of a greatly extended life-period 
in our present, material world; this being the only purpose of the 
chapter on Immortality. — Respectfully, | 
Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 9. JOHN Lorp PEcK.” 


—f>— 





Fueonsistent and Wischienous Pessimism. 
By G. B. STEBBINS. 


Our day is marked by the discussion of vital questions in their 
bearing on the people’s welfare and higher daily life. ‘This discus- 


sion reaches down to our thoughts of the fit order of things. Evolu-_ 


tion means the upward tendency of the world of matter and of mind, 
the ripening of a finer civilization, the coming of more justice and 
‘fraternity. This is hopeful. That we should all be clear and con- 
sistent is not to be expected. One of the strange inconsistencies is 
a spirit of gloomy pessimism manifested sometimes by those who 
profess to believe in human progress. Talk of evolution and they 
grow enthusiastic, but speak of the relations of capital and labor, 
and the actual condition and prospects of the toiling multitude, and 
at once they change to a minor key, talk of the tyr ranny of capital 
as growing worse, declare that while the rich are growing richer the 
poor are growing poorer, and mourn the evil and hopeless tendencies 
of our civilization, especially in its industrial and financial aspects. 
If this were confined to a few theorists it would be of small mo- 
ment, but it embitters the lives of millions, puts hate and jealousy 
where mutual confidence should rule, antagonizes those whose in- 
terests are really the same, and breeds despair, which ripens into dis- 
cord and violence. Not blind pessimism but rational optimism is 
our need. Wrongs enough are to be righted, but for wisdom and 


strength in such liane wore we need oy realize the steady gain of. 


good, the fact that our age, with all its faults, is the best of ‘all the 
ages, our modern civilization the best the world has ever seen. The 
lot of the people is better, the reward of the laborer is greater, the 
evils of monopoly and the tyranny of wealth and power. Tess than i in 
“the good old times.” 

The vast increase of productive power by new inventions, and the 
great increase of gold and silver in the last half century, have given 
a stimulus to enter prise and added vastly to the wealth of the civil- 
ized world. All industrial operations are conducted on a large scale: 
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companies of thousands in great mills instead of the half dozen ap- 
prentices in little shops; millions of money massed to carry on these 
great affairs instead of the few hundreds or thousands in the smaller 
_ enterprises of the past. Both good and ill come with these changes, 
but the pessimist sees only the ill, through the lurid haze of his dis- 
tempered fancy. ‘The great error, which lies at the foundation of 
many grave mistakes, is that the inevitable tendency and result, 
under our wage system, of splendid mechanism, large wealth, and ex- 
tended enterprise is to make the poor poorer. "The facts of the 
world’s history contradict this error. Amidst the sad record of 
tyranny and wrong we can see that “the people’s step grows quicker, 
stronger,’ and that the strength of that upward march is greatest, ' 
not among poor nations, but where national wealth is greatest and 
industry most skilfully managed\on a large scale. 

Four eminent Americans may be cited, men who have given much 
study to economic questions: the late Henry C. Carey, and Hon. W. 
D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, David A. Wells, and Prof. W. G. Sumner, 
of New Haven. They all say that the tendency of things in our 
country is to a better condition for the wage worker, and the two 


last named. started with a different opinion which careful looking at | 


facts has changed. The two first are Protectionists, the two o 
Free Traders, and their unity of opinion is above all ditterence of 
theory on other matters. 

A few facts may help’to show thet opinion to be correct. | 

In the six New England States, and in New York, New Jersey, and 
California, the deposits in Savings Banks in 1881 were $787,000,000, 
an increase of $745,000,000 since 1850, this increase in the years 
when machinery was most perfected and most great mills built. In | 
1886 the deposits in Massachusetts Savings Banks were $290,000,000, 
with 900,000 depositors. In my native town, Springfield, Mass., the 
total deposits were $14,000,000 in 1888, averaging $470 to each of 
the 30,000 depositors, in a city of 40,000 people, with thousands of 
workers in mills and factories. Manitfestly the poor are not growing — 
poorer with this large gain in savings, it being estimated that two 
thirds of such bank deposits come from the employed who are not 
capitalists. 

By the census of 1880 we find that the average daily wages of our 
great national industrial army, all over the land, were 20 per cent. 
higher at that date than in 1860. 

‘Edward Atkinson and H. V. Poor, competent Seu. give 
facts to show that while wages have risen food and clothing have 
grown cheaper. 

Hon. Henry Wilson, former U. 5. senator, told with graphic power 
of his experience working on a New Hampshire farm when a young 
man, from daylight to dark, for six dollars a month, and of the best 
mowers and reapers being paid fifty to seventy-five cents a day, and 
capable girls in that farmhouse kitchen toiling late and early for a 
dollar a week. At a late visit to the same old farm he found harvest 
hands paid two dollars a day and the girls two dollars and fifty cents 
a week. 


a 
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I once talked with a pioneer farmer in Ohio who told of hauling a 
load of wheat in an ox-cart forty miles to Cleveland, carrying his 
food, put up by the good wife in a tin pail, sleeping in his cart, buy- 
ing a barrel of salt for five dollars, and reaching home with about 
two dollars besides the salt. 

His son, on the same farm, can bring home a barrel of better salt: 
from the village store in two hours, costing him one dollar and fifty 
cents, or the price of less than two bushels of wheat. In 1816 a 
bushel of wheat bought a yard of calico; in 1888, ten to fifteen 

ards. 

e In the matter of farm mortgages pessimism runs riot. A late 
newspaper statement of such mortgages in several Western States 
has had wide circulation. 

The total amount of alleged farm mortgages in Michigan was 
made more than the value of the farms! By sending to our State 
Land Office, I found the true total less than one fifth the total low 
farm valuation, and in other States the errors were equally gross. 

Hon. J. R. Dodge, statistician of the Agricultural Department at. 
Washington, states the average pay of farm workmen in 1884 at. 
. $12.50 a month, and in 1834 at $9.00, — an increase of 37 per cent.,. 
and the wages highest where there were most wealth and machinery, 
lowest where there were least. 

Some twenty years ago, of the 781 housekeepers employed in the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 227 owned the houses they occupied. 

But enough, although volumes of like facts can be given. 

Contrast with them these wild and reckless assertions of Hugh O. 
Pentecost, a sample of too many like utterances. Such words are 
like the dragon’s teeth in the old Greek story, sown on peaceful soil 
but which sprung oH a host of armed men eager for bloody strife. 
Mr. Pentecost says: 

“What the onenels of land began the monopoly of machinery 
has finished. The machine, owned by the capitalist, gave the las 
blow to the laborer’s freedom. 

“So low has the landless and toolless man fallen that work seems. 
to him now the’ greatest boon in life. The meanest and hardest 
drudgery is welcome as a blessing. And with multitudes of men fall- 
ing over each other in the struggle for the opportunity of working 
there is no downward limit to which wages may not be pushed except 
that beyond which they cannot go and maintain the worker. 

« And when the industrial tr aining schools make all workmen skil- 
ful, then what we now call skilled workmen will be as poorly paid as 
the rest. The only point is, how little can the laborer live on ? 
When that is decided you will know what wages will be. Anything, 
therefore, which tends to reduce the price of living tends to reduce 
wages.” 

No comment can make these assertions more absurd, yet it may be 
mentioned that wages in North Carolina, where the “monopoly of 
machinery ” is hardly known, average less than half those in Massa- 
chusetts, where that “ monopoly ” has great power. 

Look for a moment at other lands. In “merrie England,” 500: 


— 
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years ago, the law fixed the maximum wages of reapers, carpenters, 
and masons at three pence a day, or about twenty-five cents. In 
Prussia there has been a large increase in the use of cloth and meat 
for the last century. In France the wages of agricultural families 
averaged 135 francs a year in 1700; in 1788, 161 francs; in 1840, 500. 
franes. 

Poor enough to-day, but a great gain from the days of that 
Grande Monarque Louis XIV., when a nobleman wrote his friend: 
‘¢ At the moment I write, in the midst of peace, with a promise of a 
decent harvest, men die around me like flies, and are obliged by 
poverty to eat grass.” 

Great burthens are imposed on the people by monarchy and titled 
aristocracy in the Old World, yet still there is gain even there. | 

Suppose our government should propose to grant some man, or 
some favored company, the monopoly of trade in wool or wheat, or 
of commerce with France or England, a cry of indignation would 
go up from all parties and sections and the promoters of these 
schemes would be blasted as with live lightning. | ee 

Yet we need only go back a few centuries to find such grants. 

common in England. 
- The history of the British East India Company shows enormous. 
gains of monopolistic wealth, greater in proportion to the then wealth | 
of the world than any like modern gains, and an awful cruelty to- 
ward the poor Hindoos, that cost millions of lives sacrificed to the 
demon of greed. 

I have kept close to the one aim and purpose of showing the folly 
and mischief, as well as the inconsistency, of this blind pessimism, 
for the royal road to a better future must be hghted by hope and 
not made dim and confusing by gloom and despair. 

What changes in economic and industrial life shall come it is not. 
for me to say, but out of wise discussion good must grow, and for 
such discussion we must see the world’s gain, that we may better ex- 
pose the wrong and put the right in its place. 

Touching social and industrial reforms proposed and discussed, the 
suggestion may well be made that they are largely theoretical, with 
but little test of long experience. It is easy and well to theorize, 
but practice is the test. 

So far as profit-sharing and co-operation have been tried they have 
succeeded only with large executive ability combined with wise phil- 
anthropy on the part of owners and managers, and superior char- 
acter on that of workmen. When these have not been marked, and 
far above the average, such experiments have failed. 

The management of city affairs, roads, public buildings, etc., by 
corporation officials has been far more costly and. wasteful than pri- 
vate management of like matters. 

The Erie Canal, for the long years in which it was owned and 
managed by the State of New York, has cost far more than any like 
business not under government management, and has been a fruitful 
cause of political corruption. ° 

In Hindostan the British government nationalizes the land, and 
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collects taxes amounting to $105,000,000 yearly from 120,000,000 
acres which is cultivated, — that land tax being over ten per cent. of 
the total product of the land, the most fearful burthen of taxation 
imposed on any people in the world. The value of the crops is only 
seven dollars per acre. | 
Plainly enough, a far higher standard of capacity, integrity, and 
fraternity is needed to make any of these theories succeed. In look- 
ing for the world’s advance by organized plans and fine theories we 
too much forget individual culture and elevation, without which all 
external devices are worse than useless. What help, for instance, 
can labor unions give to working men, so long as their members 
spend millions for liquor and tobaceo ? ; 





Zondon Poverty and Dock-strike, - 


Tue peaceful management and final success of the great strike of 
do@k-laborers in London is due to the powerful and skilful manage- 
ment of their leader Burns, aided by the friendly offices of Cardinal 
Manning, and some assistance from the Mayor and Bishop Temple. 
A capital letter on this subject from Margaret Sullivan has been 
published in the “Sun,” trom which the following is quoted :— 

“The London docker is the lowest item in metropolitan humanity. 
Three months ago’no official of the dock companies esteemed him 
above the rats with which he has habitually, and until now uncom- 
plainingly, associated. The docks of England stand for her material 
strength as representatively as her throne and Parliament for the sta- 
bility of her political form. ‘The dry docks at Liverpool give the Amer- 
ican a clearer and broader sense of the maritime supremacy of Great 
Britain than a volume of statistics can. The docks in London with 
equal force bespeak the colossal scope of her trade. The men who 
operate them have hitherto been the most shiftless, the most degraded, 
and the most oppressed laborers known to the wealthiest of corpora- 
tions, civic and commercial. That the London docker should organize ; 
that he should develop into a man; that he should prove to have eyes, 

hands, ‘‘organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions;” that he 
should ask a penny an hour more for his labor, and couple with that 
request a proposal for a minimum of hours, is the most astonishing 
incident that has affrighted London since the plague. 

Its impressiveness is largely due to its resemblance to the plague. 
For the docker is no longer a wharf rat. He is not only a man, but 
he is brothered in his sudden elevation by almost the entire body of 
wage laborers who are free of trades’ union restraint in his behalf. | 

It was the boast of her Majesty’s half centenary that the population 
of the United Kingdom had increased 42 per cent.; that its wealth 
had increased 124 per cent., three times the increase of population. 
The cost of the army and navy had doubled, and expenditure for gov- 
ernment had more than doubled per inhabitant. But the records of the. 
police courts show that in twenty-five years convictions for drunken- 
ness increased 50 per cent.; and the while it is easy to demonstrate 
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that the class denominated “affluent” by the statistician has in« 
creased in number, it is in the East End of London that life upon 
25 cents a day for an entire family gives the sentence of condemna~ 
tion to all these auspicious figures. London to-day is worse off than 
London when Victoria ascended the throne. 

There are a quarter of a million of human. beings dwelling i in the 
hovel that may be imagined from the scant inventory any one can 
make in Whitechapel. The death-rate in that section is 53 in a 
thousand. In the West End it is 14in a thousand. In the East 
End one in every five dies in a public institution. In one part of 
the East End the death-rate has been 70 in a thousand. Yet Lon- 
don is well sewered. The enormous mortality is due to hunger, vice, 
and overcrowding. ‘The death-rate in the City of Mexico, which has 
no sewerage, is only 72. 

What the East End is to London the docker has hitherto been to 
London labor. -He was below anybody’s consideration. His fellow- 
workmen scarcely accepted him on terms of equality. He received 
fourpence or fivepence per hour. He was lucky if he had two days’ 
work of three hours in the week. Conceive a total of twenty-five 
thousand men supporting themselves and families, paying rent, buying 
food and clothing, and meeting the inevitable necessities of existence 
upon less than a dollar each a week. The fact seems incredible. It 
is absolutely true. 

When the men went out from the Hast and West India Docks they 
numbered 2,500. It was as amazing to London as if the Queen had 
abdicated. A London docker asserting rights was as audacious as 
human impudence could find nerve to be. The companies sneered 
at the incident. A touch of hunger would bring them back. Be- 
fore the first shock of incredulity had worn off the strikers were joined 
by the men of the Surrey Commercial Docks, the London, the Til- — 
bury, and the Millwall. There was forthwith an intimation to the 
Home Office that soldiery would be required to put these galley slaves 
back to their chains. The Home Office is not as reckless as it used 
to be, hurling regiments upon unarmed people breaking no law; and 
before the companies could get an answer to their demand London 
was aghast at the spectacle of a hundred thousand men on strike and. 
resolutely banded together for weal or woe. The dockers asked lit- — 
tle, Sixpence an hour and a minimum of four hours work per day, 
that is, fifty cents a day fora man and his family, and at the best 
only a few days’ work in the week. They ask eightpence an hour 
for contract work and a shilling for overtime. 

Meanwhile the poverty of London receives daily increment from 
agricultural Eng and. ‘The land is going out of use. One can travel 
many miles without finding a furrow or acrop, even in counties where 
formerly the tillage was universal. When the Queen mounted the 
throne the grain production was thirteen bushels per inhabitant. 
Nowit is eight. Rents have risen, while the area under cultivation 
has diminished. The young men who ought to be farming crowd 
into London and increase the pressure for subsistence in the stratum 
where already it is most excessive. They are without trades or edu- 
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eation or skill of any kind. They must be laborers and the docks 
are their first resort. Thus the supply being continually augmented, 
wages are kept down; and if the present combination of the ee 
with their affiliated working brethren falls to pieces, the condition o 
the docker will be worse hereafter, for the companies will have no 
difficulty getting unorganized, raw, but strong hands. The law of self- 
preservation will operate as relentlessly against the dockers as against 
the farmers’ sons. There*is only a certain amount of work, and the 
companies will resort to every means to break up the federation and 
get rid of the dockers who have participated in it. They can easily 
fill all the strikers’ places in time with Italians, Germans, and Welsh. 

One of the relieving gleams upon the ooze of slime that constitutes 
the social aspect of East End London and the dockers’ revolt is the 
part that Cardinal Manning and Bishop Temple have had in endeav- 
oring to settle it. Theirs has not been the brass-band remedy. . Th 
Cardinal is well known in the haunts of London want. Gaunt, supple, 
’ majestic, an Englishman in everything that makes the name noble, 
he spends less time in the drawing rooms of the aristocracy than in 
the hovels and haunts of the toilers. He is better known in every 
part of London than Mr. Gladstone himself. He has planted churches 
in these precincts; he sends sisters into them to open free schools, 
look into the hovels with kind faces, and bring something more than 
words to the mothers. His efforts and those of the Anglican Bishop 
Temple are better calculated than either legislation or philgsophy to 
make the East End believe that the Christian God is nota myth Or a. 
monster. At present the East End knows very little about Him, ex- 
cept that He is the Deity of the West End. 

MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 





Female Physicians in Yuodta. 


THE Overland Mail says, ‘In India lady doctors are now familiar to. 
us, and although at first they may have been somewhat ridiculed by 
those who could not appreciate their value, they are fast making 
their presence felt for good, in almost every corner of the land. So 
far as the native women of this country are concerned, it is gratify- 
ing to note that their success in all branches of college education is 
progressing to the entire satisfaction of the professors. Not only have 
they proved themselves to be generally well fitted for the arduous 
duties attendant upon medical studies, but they have, in some cases, 
succeeded beyond all ordinary expectations. 

Bombay, Madras, the North-west Provinces, and the Punjaub, all 
return flattering reports on the subject, and when we say that a class. 
of female students can average over seven hundred marks out of one 
thousand in a surgical examination, as we hear has recently been the 
case, little can be said against their power of skill and aptitude for © 
gaining knowledge in one of the most important branches of the 
medical profession. Indeed, it appears not unlikely that women in 
India may prove themselves by no means inferior to men in most bran-_ 
ches of the practice of medicine, if the progress made by native fe- 
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males in hospital work may be taken as a criterion. In many cases 
they have proved themselves superior to male students in college ex- 
aminations, and in no way behind them in application, power of 
reasoning, and resource.” 

This is what India needs —the redemption of her women. In this 
movement the Theosophic Society, if led by its founder, Olcott, will 
be an important aid. * 


OvTpooR SPoRTS FOR GIRLS.— Ethel, daughter of Sir Morell 
pence aai, who treated the German Emperor, says in a recent 
essay: ‘Has it ever struck you that the girls of this generation are 
far taller than those of the last?” How frequently this remark 
falls upon our ears, and, glancing round, we see paterfamilias turning 
with pride from his wife, who twenty years ago was above the 
average height, though she now has taken to conspicuously high 
heels to avoid being looked down upon by “the girls,” to his tall, 
shght, well-made daughters, glowing with health and energy. ‘The 
scene is changed, and we have become as enthusiastic sportsmen as 
our brothers and our cousins and our uneles. We ride, hunt, swim, 
fish, row, play lawn tennis and cricket with the keenness of connois- 
seurs, and I have even heard it whispered that at a large school in 
the North the boarders, equipped in suitable costumes, have fierce 
contentions at football. Only this season, at the marriage between 
the Hon. Thomas Brassey and Lady Idina Neville, the bridesmaids 
were arrayed in serge gowns, with loose skirts and the colors of the 
cricket club which the bride had so often captained with success ; 
and marriage does not seem to have interfered with Lady Idina’s 
devotion to the national game. ‘The ladies who every year play for 
the lawn tennis championship give up several hours a day to this 
particular form of exercise, for wrists have to be strengthened and 
judgment made true, besides strict training being of necessity main- 
tained. . There are villages without number where eager partisans 
declare that ‘“‘squire’s daughter” would have no trouble in holding 
her own against any lady in England. The banks of the Thames are 
crowded with ladies quite as persevering in their own pet pastime as 
the cricketers are in theirs. ‘They excelin punting, rowing, sculling, 
canoeing, and even gondoliering, and, not content with the practice, 
they watch with interest in the daily papers the accounts of every 
aquatic feat. With all these forms of exercise, which are daily gain- 
ing ground, we ought to become a far healthier race. At any rate 
the free outdoor existence which we spend in the autumn makes it 
easier for us to endure the ceaseless round of gayety in the season.” 


BARNARD COLLEGE, in New York, which has been opened for 
women, holds the same relation to Columbia College that the Annex 
does to Harvard. 


Kissine, — Judge Quinton has in his possession the following law 
and law case taken from the records of the New Haven colony in 
1669; which is strange reading in these times. ‘The statute says : — 

‘Whosoever shall inveigle or draw the affections of any maide or 
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maide servant either to himself or others, without first gaining con- 
sent of her parents, shall pay to the plantation for the first offence 
forty shillings; the second, £4; for the third, shall be imprisoned 
or corporeously punished.” 

Under the foregoing law, at court held in ‘May, 1669, Jabobeth: 
Murlin and Sarah Tuttle were prosecuted “for sitting on a chestle 
together, his arm around her waiste, and her arms upon his shoulder 
or about his neck, and continuing in that sinful posture about half 
an hour, in which tyme he kyssed her and she kyssed him, or they 
kyssed one another, as ye witness testified.” — Better Way. 


FatLurES IN Marrimony.— The Philadelphia Times says that 
city has a society of abused husbands, ‘The Order of the Mystie Cir- 
cle,” who have combined to assist each other in getting relief from 
their domestic troubles. 


SUFFERING Miniers. — Notwithstanding the large amount sent in 
charity, the miners of Spring Valley, Illinois, are still suffering 
greatly: Such things will occur when men know only one occupa- 
tion’ and that is overdone. 


JOHN BuLw’s $50,000,000.— Two English syndicates, headed by 
the Lord Mayor of Léndongand Sir Henry Isaacs, have been invest- 
ing fifty millions of dollars tn American property. Breweries, flour- 
ing mills, and grain elevators are their chief purchases, located in 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and the East. 


THEOLOGICAL DELustons.— The Second Advent delusion’ is 
booming all over the United States. At the camp-meeting in Spott- 
sylvania Co., Virginia, on the 22nd of October, it is said: “Those 
gathered there predict that the world will come to an end to- 
morrow night, and if not to-night, certainly before the end of the 
month. A number of farmers have left their homes, turned their 
stock out on the commons, and are living at the Adventist camp. 
Others refuse to work, and only go home at night. Many have .not 
sown their fall wheat on this account, and say they will not put a 
single grain of seed in the ground, as the Lord is certainly coming 
this year. About fifty persens are living at camp, waiting patiently 
and confidently for the end of the world.” 


CONSISTENT {TO THE Enp.— Mrs. Eddy, who is more canary 
and thoroughly absurd than any writer who ever obtained a respec- 
table number of readers, makes her exit in her usual absurd way, by 
announcing that she is compelled to give up teaching her “ Christian 
Science,” because she has too many pupils, therefore she closes her 
school! ! ga. 


~ Tue AMENDE HonoraBLe.— The free criticism of Oriental 
Theosophy in which I have indulged, provoked a very foolish and 
discourteous reply in the Theosophist, to which I sent an appropriate 
rejoinder, which was published by Col. Olcott, with the following 
remarks: —— . 

“A friendship which dates back to the year 1852 makes Professor 
Buchanan and myself understand each other too well to require any 
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fresh proofs of mutual confidence and respect. He is one of the 
greatest men of our times, and however misunderstood he may be by 
his contemporaries, posterity will certainly do his character full 
justice. As to the article in the Theosophist to which he takes excep- 
tion, he will kindly observe that I have just returned from Japan 
and Ceylon, and that during my absence the magazine has been 
edited by one who is as yet somewhat inexperienced in the role of 
theosophical editorship. He has not got me into quite as many 
rows as Mark Twain did his Editorial Chief, but he may in time! 
Meanwhile, my dear old Ohio friend has had his innings. —H. 8. 0.” 





Civil Service fieform 


Is an important measure of social progress which is really sustained 
neither by Democratic nor Republican parties but by a powerful minor- 
ity of patriotic citizens who have forced the two parties to take ad- 
vanced ground. The advanced position of the Democratic party is 
due to the lucky nomination of President Cleveland, and the advanced 
position of the other party is due to rivalry against the Democrats and 
the belief that it would help in the election. 

The eloquent and statesmanlike Gro, WILLIAM CURTIS, as presi- 
dent of the National Civil Service Reform League, discussed this mat- 
ter vigorously at its meeting in Philadelphia, and notwithstanding his 
own Republican affiliation was severe in arraigning the Republican 
party. The Democratic party was originally no better than the Re- 
publican on this question, its advanced position being due to the 
moral courage of Cleveland. Mr. Curtis said : — 

“The promises of the successful party last year were as ardent, as 
they were detailed and absolute. They left nothing unexpressed. 
To the ardor of the platform the protestations of the President, as a 
candidate, fitly and fully responded. He declared that it would be 
his sincere purpose, if elected, to advance reform. ‘He said that fitness, 
and not party service, should be the essential test in appointment, that 
fidelity and efficiency should be the only sure tenure of office, and 
that only the interest of the publié service should suggest removals 
from office. | 

“ President Harrison thus entered upon his administration as the 
choice’of a party which expressly claims the honor of beginning re- 
form in the civil service, and has vehemently promised to complete it. 
Not. content with requiring that the existing law should be extended 
to all grades of the service to which it is applicable, the party went 
entirely beyond these grades and affirmed that the ‘spirit and 
purpose of the reform should be observed in all executive appoint- 
ments. This, however, was not a pledge to any extraordinary aetion. | 
It was merely a declaration that, if the party were successful at the 
polls, the administration would do its plain constitutional duty. 

‘“ How have tlee pledges of the successful party and candidate been 
fulfilled? Has the great pledge of the platform that the spirit and 
purpose of reform should be observed in all executive appointments 
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been honorably fulfilled ? or have such appointments generally been 
made precisely as they would have been made had there been no plat- 
form promises, no pledges of the candidate, and no public interest 
in. civil service reform ? 

“A few weeks ago, a hilarious administration party organ at the 
capital of New York, one of the most influential and representative 
party journals, exclaimed : ‘ Fifteen thousand fourth-class postmasters 
have been removed to date, and Mr. Clarkson remains in Washington 
with his coat off and his shirt sleeves rolledup. Goit, Clarkson! out 
with the whole 55,000 by Jan. 1.) It adds with natural enthusiasm 
that civil service reform cannot command the support of a corporal’s 
guard of Republicans in New York. In Missouri, the chief party 
organ thinks Mr. Clarkson’s labors, although laudable, yet rather de- 
liberate in the direction of true reform, and is confident that ‘ when the 
dog days are over and cool weather sets in Col. Clarkson will greatly 
accelerate his speed.’ The leading rural organ in the State asserts 
plainly ‘neither political party cares a continental about this humbug 
civil service reform.’ In New Hampshire the chief administration 
organ Sens reform as ‘a stuffed and painted and unpopular 
humbug,’ and a‘ bald and rickety affair that bullies and wheedles 
good citizens,’ inexorably condemns it ‘to the scrap heap. In West 
Virginia a zealous organ believes devotedly that the spoils belong to 
the econ and the editor, having secured his part of the booty, an- 
-nounces that at the earliest practicable date every Democratic ap- 
pointee in the office entrusted to him, ‘from the humble and poorly 
paid applejack gaugers to the well-paid storekeeper and clerks, will 
be succeeded by Simon-pure-all-wool-and-yard-wide Republicans.’ 
This is the tone of the larger jfart of the press of the administration 
party. No jeeris too contemptuous for reform, no epithet is too acrid. 
No platform of the opposition was ever denounced by party fury with 
greatér scorn than that with which a representative body of the ad- 
ministration press now spurns itsown. Naturally this uniformity of 
tone, in the party journals throughout the Union, is echoed by party 
assemblies. 

“ While this is the public sentiment of the party as revealed in all 
the ordinary methods, what is the executive action? The daily record 
of the newspapers for seven months answers. The general political 
proscription ; the policy which President Harrison when a senator 
defined as ‘the frank and bold, if brutal, method of turning mén and 
women out simply for political opinion; the clean sweep which is pro- 
ceeding in the post-office; the alarm which pervades every branch of 
the service ;.the open, flagrant contempt for public opinion, for pri- 

vate information, and for ‘the party promise, which was shown in the 
appointinent of the late commissioner of pensions ; the executive re- 
fusal to include the census service in the rules; and the removal of 
public officers conspicuously fitted by character, ability and experience, 
who have absolutely and confessedly disregarded politics in their de- 
votion to official duty and the public service, —all these facts, and such 
as these, answer the question, How has the executive action conformed 
to the party promise and the President’s pledge? The few adminis- 
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tration senators and representatives who have professed to favor re- 
form, and who lashed with stinging rhetoric the failures and inconsis- 
tencies of the late administration, now when their conviction and 
courage find a fitting opportunity, are passive and silent. ‘There is, 
indeed, a firm and str ong protest in a portion of the party press against 
the abandonment of the platform. But these papers, like the leaders, 
co not condemn the constant contempt for reform shown by the ad- 
ministration. Thirteen years ago ane of the most eminent of Repub- 
lican leaders said in the Senate — and if it was true then is it less true 
now ? — ‘I have heard the taunt from friendhest lips, that when the ~ 
United States presented herself in the East to take part with the civil- 
ized world in generous competition in the arts of life, the only product 
of her institutions in which she surpassed all others beyond ey 
was her corruption.” 
‘This subject is presented to the readers of the Journal as an 
- illustration of the truth of the psychometric description of President 
Harrison as a thorough and extreme partisan. The strongest cen- 
sure comes from high-toned members of his own™~party, such as Mr. 
Augustus Russ, of Massachusetts, a prominent and inflexible Re- 
publican, who refuses to sustain his party, for the same reasons given 
by Mr. Curtis. He says: “I have not lost faith in the integrity of 
the rank and file of the party. The cause has been betrayed by its 
leaders.” {await the time when the political leaders of my party 
-shall return to support the principles and promises of its platform.” 
‘“‘ Mr. Cleveland made a gallant struggle against the pressure of his 
party, but was borne down by that pressure, and while he suffered 
the denunciation of a large portion of his own party because he did 
not go further in the violation of such pledges, he did not escape the 
scathing condemnation of the foremost of Republican orators.” ; 
Upon the whole, it is a sad fact oe we cannot rely on political 
ee for honest action. 
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American Wrutalitp. 


No doubt if the Spanish bullfights could be gotten up in this 
country they would have an immense attendance and contribute 
largely to increase our stock of brutality. In Chicago, in September, 
over a thousand men, women, and children gathered on Sunday at 
Ogden’s Grove to witness the competitive slaughtering and cutting 
up of two oxen. The winner accomplished his task in three minutes 
and fifty seconds. The details are sickening to read. 

It is to be hoped that the arrest of Sullivan and others for pugil- 
Asm in Mississippi will help to check such exhibitions. The Mew 
“York World gives us the following catalogue of pugilistic homi- 
cides : — 

“There have been many pugilists who have met their death in the 
prize ring or shortly after the fight. Malice, however, was not the 
eause of these unfortunate fatal terminations, as the surviving princi- 
pal has generally been acquitted on trial or received a nominal impri- 
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sonment, and there is nota single case on record of the offender hay- 
ing been hanged. In most cases terminating fatally, the backers of the 
men have been to blame for permiting brave fellows to be pounded 
into insensibility after nature has all but deserted them, in order, if 
possible, to win their wagers. The following list of fata] prize fights 
is the first that has been printed : — 

A determined mill took place in England between Turner and 
Curtis in October, 1816, ending in the defeat of Curtis. The odds 
were 2 to 1 on Curtis, who had recently been in the hospital, and 
who entered against the wishes of his friends, saying he would win 


or die. ‘Turner was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment at New- _ 


ate. 

War and Waison had a “turn up” on their way to the second 
fight between Dan Mendoza and Dick Humphreys at Odiham, Eng- 
land, January, 1788. Watson was killed by a blow in the stomach. 

Jem Battes and Clayton fought in England, April 28,1817. Clay- 
ton was getting the best of it when a terrific blow on the jugular 
vein rendered him senseless, and he died in about two hours. ‘There 
was no animosity between the two men and nothing unfair in the 
contest. Although found guilty of manslaughter Battes was fined 
one shilling and imprisoned for six months. 

A desperate battle came off in England, April 4, 18238, between 
Watts and Smith, in which, at t' e end of. one hour and ten minutes, 
Smith received a blow on the carotid artery which rendered him 
senseless, and he died the next day. 

Scott and Brown met in England Nov. 9, 1824, for a purse, but 
when time was called for the twentieth round Brown was senseless. 
He died in about twenty hours. On trial the jury gave their opin- 
ion that the man died of over-exertion, and exonerated Scott. 

Owen Swift, The Little. Wonder, as he was called from having 
won fifteen battles out of seventeen when only twenty years of age, 
met and defeated Anthony Noon for the second time June 24, 1834, 
in Andova, England, for £50 a side. After fighting seventy-three 
rounds in two hours and six minutes, Noon received a blow which 
proved fatal. Swift surrendered and was imprisoned for six months 
in Winchester Castle. 

Swift and Bill Phelps, better known as Brighton Bill, fought at 
Roylston, England, for £50 a side, March 18, 1838. The battle 


lasted one hour and thirty-five minutes, eighty-five closely contested 
rounds being fought. The Little Wonder was declared the victor, 


although both were taken from the ground insensible. Phelps died 


March 16 from effusion of blood to the br ain, a result of the punish- - 


ment received. Swift, upon hearing of Phelps’ death, fled to France, 
where, after defeating Jack Adams twice, he returned to England 
and was tried at the Hertford Assizes and acquitted. 

Simon Byrne, champion of Ireland, and Alexander, alias ‘‘ Sandy,” 
Mckay, champion of Scotland, fought the second battle at Selcey 
Forest, England, June 2, 1880. The men had previously fought in 
| Séotland. The second niatoh, was for £200 a side, and after a fear- 
ful fight of forty-seven rounds in fifty-three minutes Sandy was 
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knocked senseless and died on the following Thursday. Byrne was 
tried for manslaughter at the Buckingham Assizes and acquitted. 

James, alias “ Deaf” Burke, champion of England, met Simon 
Byrne at No Man’s Land, England, May 30, 1833, for £100 a side 
and the championship. In the ninety-ninth round Byrne fell sense- 
less. The fight had lasted three hours and six minutes. Byrne died 
three days afterwards. Burke was tried for manslaughter in the 
first degree at the Hertford Assizes, July 11 of the same year, and 
acquitted. 

Mike Madden beat Jack Jones at Long Reach, England, Bec. 11, 
1855, in twenty-three rounds in sixty-seven minutes. Jones died 
of injuries received. At Maidstone, Madden was tried for man- 
slaughter and acquitted. 

Chris. Lilly and Tom McCoy engaged in a desperate battle near 
Hastings, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1842, for $400. It resulted in the death 
of McCoy after ‘120 rounds had been fought. Lilly was shot Feb. 
16, 1857, on board the Guatemalian brig Santiago, for waging war 
against Nicaragua under Gen. William Walker. 

Charles Lynch (right name Logue) beat Andy Kelly at Huyler’s 
Landing, N. J., Sept. 17, 1856. The battle lasted one hundred and 
five minutes, eighty-five rounds in all. Kelley was beaten into in- 
sensibility and died shortly after. Lynch fled to England and _ be- 
came feather-weight champion, but after some years returned to the 
United States and died in this city. 

Billy Walker and Jimmy Weedon had a ersilie encounter near 
Pennsville, N. J.. Aug. 31, 1876, and in the seventy-sixth round 
Walker was thrown on his head and rendered senseless; time, one 
hour and fifty-eight minutes. He never recovered consciousness, ex- 
piring at 3.40 p.m. the same day-on board the boat. Upon arriving 
at Camden the authorities took charge of Walkev’s body and trans- 
“ferred it to the residence of his parents, South Second Street, Phila- 
delphia. Weedon, Johnny Clarke, Sam Collyer, “Fiddler” Neary 
and Dick Goodwin were arrested and sentenced for a term of impris- 
onment at Trenton, N. J., where Weedon died Nov. 6, 1877. 

The latest fatality in the prize-ring was the killing of George 
Fuljames at Grand Forks, Dak., Sept. 28, 1888, but no one, as yet, 
has been held accountable for his death, and as far 4s the authorities 
are concerned the antagonist of Fuljames on that occasion remains ° 
unknown.” 

Another pugilistic homicide has occurred in this country since 
this list was published in the World. Thomas E. Jackson, a youth 
of 18, son of a well-known politician, in a prize fight with E. 
Ahearn of about the same age, at St. Louis, Sept. 16, ’89, lost his 
life after eleven rounds, dying the next morning. His face was bat- 
tered and discolored and his body from the waist up black and blue. 
All parties concerned were arrested. 

A correspondent of the Boston Herald, speaking of these prize- 
fights, says : — 

“ After it is over we shall be deluged with the sickening and de- 
moralizing details. Even now the bloated and disgusting forms and 
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pugilistic attitudes of the principal parties are illustrated in the 
public press, and, in attractive shapes of one kind or another, offered 
for sale upon the streets of our cities and villages. One has but to 
be about among the boys and workingmen for a while to see the 
wretched influence of these things. It is simply revolting, morally . 
pestilential, absorbing their minds, incapacitating them “for their 
daily duties, and giving them low, degrading ideas of life and its 
purposes. ‘These ‘mills,’ as they are called, are the subjects for the - 
worst form of gambling, money and liquors, and all sorts of means 
for the gratification of the baser instincts are pledged upon the 
results and arouse the intensest passion. The whole effect of these 
shameful exhibitions is destructive to good morals and to common 
decency; to social and business duties; to legal accountability. 
Are not such persons moral lepers, to be shunned and condemned by 
every good citizen in the name of peace and order, if nothing more, 
and to be stopped in their nefarious practices, as physical lepers and 
victims of loathsome and contagious diseases are prevented from 
running at large and contaminating the people ? 

“What better subject can there be for legal interference than 
prize-ghting? Every State has some law punishing it; that is, mak- 
ing, or rather proclaiming, it a crime. This is the expression: of the 
better sentiment of the country upon the pernicious practice. , But 
the glamour of heroism has been cast about the curse, and the 
support of money has been given it, and the principal actors are 
lionized, insomuch that these laws are dead letters, or their execution. 
earried on in such a namby-paimby way as to best illustrate the farce 
of their enactment. The streét brawler, the spasmodic knock-down 
on the highway, a little pugilistic scuffling anywhere, brings down 
the police, and the might and majesty of the law in all its vigor are 
enforced, as they should be, upon these disturbers of the peace. But 
the deliberate, trained, announced prize-fighter —the professional 
bruiser —is shielded, or permitted to escape, which is the same 
thing. <A sort of sanctity is cast about him, though he is the vilest of 
all such offenders. 

“Are we a nation of barbarians in disguise, after all, delighted 
with the revolting tales of bloody ‘mills,’ as the most ferocious 
Indian might be wath stories of scalping and torture? Has all that 
has been done for us, by moral instruction, by intellectual progress, 
_by scientific attainments, by Christian teaching, and illustrious ex- 
amples in virtue, placed us no higher in the scale of civilization than 
to leave us the baldest apologists for so detestable a practice as prize- 
fighting'— personal mauling — with all its fiendish and disgusting 
attributes ?” 

Sullivan the hero of the ring, is an inveterate drunkard, and 
squanders his money as fast as he gets it. He has dissipated over 
$100,000 in riotous living and general folly. This is the man to 
whom the,Mayor and aldermen of Boston presented the diamond- 
studded belt, with which he received nearly $10,000 in money. 
Evidently Americans have more admiration for a good pugilist than 
for any other character but a warrior. For philanthropy there is a 
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‘moderate. degree of respect, ‘but for the science and wisdom that 
should guide philanthropy there is a positive aversion. 
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Boeus DipLtomas. — An obscure individual, bearing the name of 
H. Freeland Bradbury, oppressed by poverty but possessed of illmit- 
cable cheek and audacity, assumed the title of Doctor, and imagined 
that the manufacture of bogus diplomas jweuld be the most profitable 
business in which he could engage. The famous career of Dr. John 
Buchanan, of Philadelphia, proved that there was a demand for such 
articles, and his imprisonment has not deterred his imitators. Brad- 
bury has been cautiously selling bogus diplomas abroad with i imipun- 
ity, and was encouraged to undertake to start two diploma shops in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, at Nashua and Bennington. The 
method was very simple: to obtain a few names to sign articles of 
incorporation for a university or college, have it recorded, get a 
seal, print the diplomas and sign them with any names that he could 
get, such as his mother, his cook, and any other names he could 
borrow or steal, meantime concealing his operations as much as 
possible. 

Lhe poor ignoramus, however, did not appreciate fully the crimin- 
ality of his course, and was indiscreet enough to speak of his plans 
to respectable physicians at Nashua, and speak to others to obtain 
_their names as professors. Hence, the whole affair became known, 
and by the active exertions of Dr. Adams, of Nashua, and the Boston 
lerald, Bradbury was trapped into issuing a diploma, pursued by 
officers when he attempted to escape, and caught when he was hiding 
at Norway, Maine. He is now safe in jail, and, as he was using the 
mails tor fraudulent purposes, aud is,gaid to have resorted to ioe gery, 
there is a probability of his punishment. 

P. S.— Bradbury has been conviéfed on the charge of using the 
mails for fraudulent purposes, with a name not his own, and fined | 
$350, remaining in jail until he can raise it. 

It is probable that the legislatures of New Hampshire and Ver-_ 
mont will put a stop to the easy process of making a medical college 
and conferring degrees by merely signing articles of incorporation, 
assuming the power, without having a real medical faculty and full 
course of instruction. Diplomas not based upon a full course of in- 
struction by a complete faculty are of course legally worthless, but 
many are willing to pay for them for the sake of adding M.D. to 
their names. 


“THERE IS NO Evil” is the favorite doctrine of those who call 
themselves “ Christian Scientists.” We have a curious illustration 
of this'in the case of the most prominent Christian Scientist of New 
York, Mrs. Plunkett, who published a pretentious ‘“ International 
Magazine of Christian Science.” She has, without the aid of any 
legal proceedings dropped her husband, apparently by mutual con- 
sent, and married in passionate love a professional swindler named 
Worthington, alias Crawford, who had married eight wives before, 
and not only robbed them, but swindled everybody that he could 
impose upon, meantime flying away from the law and changing his 
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name in every place he visited. He married Mrs. Plunkett (under 
the name of Worthington), who refused to hear the history of his 
life, and has run off again, while she still clings to him and publishes 
columns of eulogistic and apologetic stuff on the subject., She can- 
not see any evil; the blindness on her part being due to a lack of 
moral sentiment. Honest thinkers see a great deal of evil in the 
world. The maudlin sentiment which is unwilling to expose or con- 
demn a knave is the ally of ‘knavery. 

ANOTHER ILLUSION DISPELLED.— Col. W. W. Rockhill, who has 
recently explored the eastern part of Thibet for 1500 miles not pre- 
viously reached by European travellers, reports that “the people are 
ignorant, superstitious, and poor. The general customs of the 
country are medieval in character. The lamas had never heard of the 
Western Theosophists, and admitted that their saints no. longer 
worked miracles.” This rather interferes with Mad. Blavatsky’s 
romances. * 

CRUEL JEALOUSY. — The clamor of labor organizations against 
convict labor has induced the demagogue legislators to abolish labor 
in the State prisons of New, York: The effects on the prisoners 
have been disastrous, producing a great increase of sickness, misery, 
and insanity. 

PROHIBITION, having signally failed to carry the day in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, is losing 
its hold on Kansas, where a strong anti-prohibition feeling is rising, 
but it will require a two-thirds vote in the legislature to start the 
repeal. The Kansas City- Zimes says, “ More liquor is consumed in 
Kansas to-day than when licenses were granted.” But Missouri gets 
the money and Kansas the liquor. A single drug house in Kansas 
City sends 65 gallons of whiskey daily into Kansas in jugs. Never- 
theless, a large majority sustaifs prohibition. — Its good effects are 
realized, and there is no probability of repeal. 





Boston INTEMPERANCE. — Diminishing the number of saloons has 
done very little good. ‘The police are busy in arresting illegal liquor 
dealers, and the arrests for drunkenness, instead of diminishing, have 
increased from an average of 68 a day in 1888 to 92 a day in 1889. 
High licence has failed elsewhere. In Pittsburg the number of 
arrests increased more than 1800, in Allegany 216, in Taunton 305, 
in Wilkesbarre 441. 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. — In Mexico, Sunday is a pleasant day of 
recreation. ‘The most pious consider it a day for enjoyment. ‘The 
Puritanical Sabbath is a relic of barbarism and hypocrisy, but the 
enlightened ethical seuse of our people is not doing as much for its 
decay as their love of amusement. Base ball on Sunday is, begin- 
hing to attract crowds in some places. It will be an ignominious 
death if Sunday is killed by base ball. Of the two competing evils 
give us the Pharisaic Sunday. 


Moras or New York. — Judge Duffy says that while the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors has diminished in New York that of 
opium and similar drugs has increased, and while vice is less conspic- 
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uous it is more wide-spread and respectable. Violent crimes are 
more rare, but the amount of criminality is not materially changed. 
He continues: 

“Ji may be aed if the criminal eee are irreclaimable. Under 
present conditions they are, most indubitably. The machinery for 
the prevention and punition of crime are superb; those for, its cure 
are laughable. Yet it need not be so. Every year millions are 
expended for the conversion of moral and well-behaving Buddhists, 
Moslems, Brahmins, and Confucians, who would be unappreciably 
bettered if they were converted, which they never are, which might 
and would convert thousands of savages in this city who are fiercer, 
wickeder, and worse than any heathen known. The most horrible tale; 
of paganism never equalled the case of The People against Smith in 
my own court.” 


PrrRiops In Insanrry.— The Commissioners in Lanes for Seot- 
land have made reports in which it appears that the seasons have an 
influence, the approach of summer increasing the number of cases 
and the cold weather diminishing them. “The admissions during 
the years 1880-7 show that there are two well-marked periods — one 
in which the number rises considerably above the average, and the 
other in which it falls considerably below. The average monthly 
number for the eight years was 1,699. During the three months of 
May, June, and July the number was 628 above what it would have 
been if the average number only had been admitted. On the other 
hand, during the months of October, November, December, and Jan- 
uary the number was 462 below what it would have been if the aver- 
age number had been admitted. The table shows further that this 
rise and this fall are preceded by a gradual rise and a gradual fall, 
the rise taking place during February, March, and April, and the i 
fall taking place during J uly, August, and September. 

“The special frequency,” the Commissioners say, “with which 
asylum treatment is resorted to during the period from the middle 
of April to the middle of July corresponds with what has been 
observed by asylum physicians——that there is a tendency to an 
exacerbation of the mental disorder of patients in asylums during 
the early part of summer; and it is interesting to notice also that 
the statistics of suicide in the general population show that this 
occurs most frequently during the same period.” 

The greatest number of recoveries take place during June, July, 
and August, and they are fewest during the months of November, 
January, and February.” 

From this it appears that the maximum of insanity corresponds to 
the longest days, and the minimum to the shortest. 


A MutTILATED BRAIN.— The Wiener Med. Presse says that “at. 
the last meeting of German neurologists, held in Baden-Baden, Prof. 
Goltz, of Strassburg, reported a most remarkable experiment. He 
cut out, in two operations, almost the entire cerebrum of a dog, leav- 
ing only the cerebellum and a small portion of the base of the cere- 
brum. The animal lived for fifty-one days after the last operation, 
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and then died of pneumonia. The remarkable part of the experi— 
ment was the influence it had on the dog, who, a few hours after the 
operation, raised himself on his hind legs, put his paws over the side 
of his box, and looked inquiringly around. He could walk, eat, and 
drink, and would chew any food that was placed in his mouth. 
Waking and sleeping alternated naturally. He was restless before 
feeding, but afterward would become quiet and sleep. <A slight 
~ touch would awaken him from sleep. During urination and defeca-. 
tion the animal assumed the normal position. Hearing, taste, and 
smell were of course absent.” 

The dog was of course more intelligent than the hen operated on: 
hy Flourens, because a portion of the ‘base of the cerebrum remained, 
sufficient for animal functions and vision. Weneed a more accurate 
description of the operation and of the character of the animal 
resulting. If correctly reported, this case refutes the extreme 
psycho-motor doctrines ascribing muscular power to the upper sur- 
face of the brain, which have become so fashionable of late. 
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Wonkeps that Wine Gold. 
From the Philadelphia Times. 


In the diamond mines monkeys are said to be very valuable aids in’ 
hunting the precious stones. Many stories have been told and writ- 
ten of the usefulness of these clever, sharp-eyed little animals. Africa. 
has been for centuries the stronghold of the marvellous, and doubt- 
less most of those who have read anecdotes about monkeys in the 
mines have known what to think of them. But I have a story about 
mines and monkeys that is true, can be verified, and is given without. 
varnish. We shall not go beyond our own country. 

Some time ago a friend told me that monkeys were employed in 
the gold diggings of South Carolina. But since then I have come: 
face to face with the man who employs them, and have heard from 
his own lips the stery of these strange workers. He is the pro- 
prietor of a gold mine in the interior of the Palmetto’ State, and 
interested with him in digging the gold-bearing quartz are a number 
of Eastern capitalists, who have themselves witnessed the ingenuity 
of their monkey workmen. | 

Capt. E. Metz, who was born in Yankeeland, tells the story of the 
queer little animals who work for him in the mines. He is a. 
typical New Englander from Vermont, and served in the Union army 
during the Rebellion, and settled in the South after the war. His. 
mines are situated near Chesterfield, in South Carolina, about twenty 
miles off the railroad. He has been working them at a profit for a 
number of years, and new and improved machinery is constantly 
making them more valuable. As I saw him he was on his way to. 
Chicago to purchase another new mill to increase the facilities for 
his gold-digging operations. 

“J have twenty-four monkeys,” said ne “ employed’ about my 
mines. They do the work well of seven able-bodied men, and it is. 
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no reflection upon the human laborers to say that they do a class of 
work aman cannot do as well. In many instances they lend valu- 
able aid where a man would be useless. They gather up the small 
pieces of quartz that would be passed unnoticed by the workingmen, 
and pile-them up in little heaps that can be easily gathered up ina 
shovel and thrown into the mill. They are exceedingly adept at. 
catching the little particles, and their sharp eyes never escape the 
very things that the human eye would pass over. 

“ How did you first come to employ them ?” 

“When I went to digging gold I had two monkeys that were 
exceedingly interesting pets. ‘They were constantly following me 
about the mines, and one day I noticed that they were busily en- 
gaged in gathering up little bits of quartz and arranging them in 
piles. They seemed to enjoy the labor very much, and would go to 
the mines every morning and work there during the day. It did not 
take me long to catch on to their value as laborers, for at that time 
our workingmen, which are mostly colored, were unskilled, and 
oftentimes almost useless. My two pets had not worked very long 
before I decided to procure more. So I immediately imported a 
number, and now have two dozen working daily in and about the 
mines. It is exceedingly interesting to watch my two pet monkeys 
teach the new ones how to work, and stranger still to see how readily 
the new comers take toit. ‘ 

“Strange to say, they control themselves. ‘They work as they 
please, sometimes going down into the mines when they have 


cleaned up all the debris on the outside. They live and work .. 


together without quarrelling any more than men do.  -They 
are quite methodical in their habits and go to work and quit like 
true workingmen. They need some care, and I have a colored man 
who superintends them. He feeds them and looks well after their 
comfort. They have their meals regularly and eat much the same 
character of food as human beings do. Corn bread is a great 
favorite with them. They clean up about the mines, follow the 
wheelbarrows and carts used in mining and pick up everything that 
falls off along the way. No one who has not seen them can even 
imagine the wonderful intelligence they display and the neatness and 
cleanliness with which they perform their work. Nothing escapes. 
them. Every little particle is picked up and cared for. They go 
down into the mines and come out as they please. ‘They are friendly 
with the workmen employed there, but are exceedingly shy with 


strangers. They are most excellent detectives, and no workman | 


can get on good enough terms with them to carry away a piece of 
quartz. The men frequently attempt it just for sport, to see the 
monkeys get after them and chatter until they put down whatever 
they may have in their hands. It is strange to see how they will 
discriminate between the tools used by the workmen and a piece of 
quartz. They only keep thgir eye on and make a fuss about what 
they must recognize as my property. I would not part with them, 
because I do not know how their place could be supplied. Certainly 
not with human beings.” | 
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Chapter 4.— Che Gallian Spstem of PHhrenology. 


Merits of Dr. Gall— Nomenclature and Charts:of Gall and of Spurzheim — De- 
fects of the old system — True locations as determined by experiment — Great addi- 
tiofs to science by the Anthropological system, as to Organology, Modality, 
Antagonism, Co-operation, Unity and Duality, Manifestation and Suppression, 
Pathognomy, Temperaments and Mental Derangement-— Discoveries as to the ex- 
ternal senses and higher powers of the mind — Discoveries of Psychometry, Sareog- 
nomy, and Physiognomy — Vast scope of Psychometry — New Physiology — New 
revelations in thirteen departments of science. 


THE Ce practical judgment of Dr. F. J. Gall recognized intui- 
tively the folly of attempting to construct philosophy without knowl- 
edge, by mere speculation, and hence he wasted no time in study- 
ing the follies of metaphysicians, but devoted himself from an early 
period to observing the signs of character. His first observation was 
the connection between prominent eyes and the talent for languages. 
I observed the same fact at the age of seven, but did not think of 
such matters until at the age of seventeen my attention was directed 
that way by the lectures of the venerable and learned Prof. CHARLES 
CALDWELL, of Lexington, Ky., which induced me to make a very 
critical examination of the subject, resulting in the discovery of the 
substantial truth of phrenological science, but not in its blind accep- 
tance. Notwithstanding its general truth as natural history, it ap- 
peared quite defective as a system of psychology. 

The grand career of Gall, originating the first clear systematic 
understanding of the anatomy of the brain, driven out of Austria 
by the government, royally welcomed in Germany, and then estab- 
lishing himself in a most honorable rank in Paris, despite the oppo- 
sition encountered by all radical innovators, and the opposition of 
Napoleon, aided in his labors by the excellent anatomist and sound 
thinker, Spurzheim, and dying in 1828, would be an interesting 
theme, but the limits of a mere syllabus exclude it. Suffice it to 
say that his rank as the anatomist of the brain, recognized by many 
other able anatomists, should be enough to na es his name. 

“A critical review of his labors and discoveries would require a 
volume, and an exposition of the defects of his Phrenology would 
be very instructive, but must be reserved for a larger work. 

The system of Phrenology established by Gall and enlarged by 
Spurzheim, which I shall call the Gallian system, from the founder, 
contains the rudiments of a great and true science. It recognizes 
organs of thirty-five faculties as taught by Spurzheim, twenty-seven 
as presented by Gall. | 


SYSTEMS OF NOMENCLATURE. 


The nomenclature of Spurzheim having been followed by English ~ 
phrenologists, has been taken as the representative of the current 
Phrenological system. The nomenclature of Gall, as given in Dr. 
Winslow Lewis’ translation of his great work on the brain, published 


in 1835, is as follows: 
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NOMENCLATURE OF GALL. 


. Instinct of Generation. 

. Love of Offspring. 

. Attachment, Friendship. 

. Instinct of Self-Defence, Disposition 


to Quarrel, Courage. 


. Carnivorous Instinct, Disposition to 


Murder. 


; Gunhihe, ‘Trick, Tact.” 
. Sense of Property, Instinct of Pro- 


viding, Covetousness, Propensity to 
Steal. 
Eleva- 


Hauteur, Loftiness, 


tion. 


. Vanity, Ambition, Love of Glory. 


Cautiousness, Foresight. 

Memory of Things, Memory of 
Facts, Sense of Things; Educa- 
bility, Perfectibility. 


. Sense of Locality, Sense of the Re- 


lations of Space. 
Sense of Persons. 
Sense of Words, Verbal Memory. 


NOMENCLATURE 


I. PROPENSITIES. 
Destructiveness. 
Amativeness. 
Philoprogenitiveness. 
Adhesiveness. 
Inhabitiveness. 
Combativeness. 
Secretiveness. 
Acquisitiveness. 
Constructiveness. 


Il. SENTIMENTS. 


. Cautiousness. 

. Approbativeness. 
. Self-Esteem. 

. Benevolence. 

. Reverence. 


_ Firmness. 


. Conscientiousness. 
. Hope. 

. Marvellousness. 

. Ideality. 

. Mirthfulness. 


The following engraving of a 
Gall, as published in 1809. 
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Faculty of Spoken Language, Talent 
of Philology. 

Faculty of distinguishing the rela- 
tions of Colors, Talent for Paint- 
ing. 

Faculty for perceiving the relations 
of Tones, Talent for Music. 

Faculty of the relations of Numbers. 
Faculty of Constructiveness. 
Comparative Sagacity, Aptitude for 
drawing Comparisons. 


-. Metaphysical Depth of Thought, 


Aptitude for drawing Conclusions. 


2 Wits 
- Talent for Poetry, 
. Goodness, Benevolence, Gentleness, 


Compassion, Sensibility, Moral 


Sense, Conscience. 


. Faculty of Imitation, Mimicry. 


. God and Religion. 
. Firmness, Constancy, Perseverance, 
Obstinacy. 
SPURZHEIM. : 
. Imitation. 
INTELLECTUAL. 


I. Perceptive. 


. Individuality. 
. Form. 

. Size. 

. Weight. 

26. 
21. 
28. 
. Calculation. 
. Eventuality. 
. Time. 

. Tune. 

. Language. 


Color. 
Loeality. 
Order. 


IT. Reflective. 


. Comparison. 
. Causality. 


terete 


ITT. Probable. 
Desire to live. 
Alimentiveness. 


skull gives the locations recognized. 


The reader will observe the inaccuracy of the locations, especially 
as to Cunning, Murder, and Sense of Property. The map is itself 
a confession of incompleteness. 
Spurzheim is more pleasing to the eye, but still exhibits errors and 
incompleteness, which are rectified in the engraving of Anthro- 


logy. 


The more finished engraving from 
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The defect of neh system of Gall and Spurzheim, as a hoheal 
philosophy, consists in recognizing so small a number of faculties. 
All the powers, passions, emotions, etc., that have ever been ob- 
served by men of the world — historians, philosophers, dramatists, 
etc. — are entitled to recognition, for every peculiar trait or faculty 
requires a peculiar organic apparatus. The faculties above mentioned 
are not sufficient to constitute a portrait of human nature. 

Its defect as a cerebral science arises from the fact that an arbi- 
trary division into a specific number of organs is contrary to anatomy. 
The cerebrum is, in one sense, a single organ, but is composed of 
associated or blending parts, not of entirely distinct independent 
organs, for it has non at the surface. The doctrine of cerebral 
unity is true, and the doctrine of its plurality is true; but the 
former was not true, as understood by anti- -phrenologists, nor the 
latter, in the limited sense of Gall and his immediate followers. 
The phrenological principle of subdivision has no very obvious 
hmit. Two convolutions (of one hemisphere) cannot exercise the 
same function; neither can two portions of one convolution; nor 
can two fibres. There is no repetition of function in the right or in 
the left brain. As every fibre has a different organic power from 
every other fibre, the number of functions, or modes of manitesta- 
tion, is innumerable. 

Adjacent organs blend or approximate in function; those more 
remote differ more widely, and those in opposite positions have an- 
tagonistic functions. We may group the fibres and functions as we 
please, to form a system of organology. Such arrangements are 
merely arbitrary. 

In the adjacent engraving the reader will see the true locations of 
the faculties recognized by Gall and Spurzheim, whieh occupy some- 
what less than half the surface of the brain. 

The faculties recognized and located by Gall ine Spurzheim may 
be demonstrated generally in similar localities, but occupying much 
less space. Form, Size, Locality, Weight, Color, Order, and Calcu- 
lation occupy almost precisely the same locations which were as- 
signed them. ‘Tune is situated lower, Language a little more exter- 
iorly ; Constructiveness, or Mechanical Invention, higher, and more. 
anteriorly, Individuality, Eventuality, Time, Causality, and Compar- 
ison, nearly as before. Wit and Mirthfulness more internally, in 
distinct organs. Imitation, Marvellousness, and Hope occupy less 
space, in similar locations. Benevolence, Religion, Self-Esteem, and | 
Conscientiousness occupy almost exactly the positions assigned 
them. Ideality occupies the anterior part of its former location, 
Cautiousness, Adhesiveness, and Approbativeness occupy a portion 
of their former sites, and the same remark may be applied to Com- 
bativeness and Amativeness; Destructiveness and Alimentiveness 
are lower than thev were located: Acquisitiveness lower, and farther 
back: Secretiveness still farther back, but prudential Secretiveness in 
a small portion of Spurzheim’s location; Inhabitiveness in the upper 
part of the space which Spurzheim gives to Acquisitiveness; and the 
love of life nearly the same situation which he assigned it. 
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TRUE LOCATIONS OF Gnenwas AS DETERMINED BY EXPERIMENT, 


By carefully comparing this with the charts of Gall and Spurzheim, 
the reader will have a clear understanding of the progress of the 
science. 

The close approximation to the truth in this system shows the 
masterly genius of Gall. His name will stand in a solitary pre-emi- 
nence. My own researches in craniology have given me a higher 
respect for his labors. The new system reaches the goal at which 
Gall aimed, but which could not be attained by craniology. It per- 
fects the doctrine of cerebral subdivision; increases vastly the area 
of the science; places it on the foundation of experiment and cer-, 
tainty, and establishes new doctrines of organology, modality, anta- 
gonism, co-operation, unity, duality, pathognomy, and mental de- 
rangement, besides developing Cerebral Physiology, Sarcognomy, 
‘Physiognomy, Psychometry, Pneumatology, and new views of edu-. 
cation, sociology, and medical philosophy. 
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ft: ORGANOLOGY. — We recognize every fibre, or group of fibres, 
as an organ. We may, therefore, divide the brain into two regions 
— into six — into one hundred — into five hundred, or into a thou- 
sand. From one hundred to one hundred and fifty will be found 
“necessary to convey a proper idea of human nature. We recognize 
every important element ef human nature as belonging to a peculiar 
organ, and endeavor to give the subdivision a convenient and practi- 
. cal character. 

2. Mopatiry. — We do not recognize a few specific faculties as 
belonging to organs, and ascribe other faculties to peculiar modes of 
action in these organs. Many of these supposed modes of action are 
really the display of distinct powers, and are produced by specific 
organs. These specific organs modify the modes of action in all 
other organs in accordance with the laws of mutual influence be- 
tween the organs. No organ has more than one specific faculty. 
Conscience is not a mode of action of benevolence, but a distinct 
faculty. Fear is not a mode of action for hope, nor humility for 
pride. Each is a distinct faculty with a distinct organ. 

3. ANTAGONISM. — In recognizing an organ for one trait of char- 
acter, we do not leave the opposite trait to be produced by the mere 
absence of an organ, or, in other words, by no cause whatever. We 
recognize, for every organ, an antagonistic organ, producing opposite 
effects, and between the two opposite organs the character is deter- 
mined by their relative power modified by the associate organs. 
Each organ acts in proportion to its development and excitement, 
and each is restrained by its opposite, according to their relative 
energy at the moment. 

4. CO-OPERATION. — While the Gallian system recognizes no rela- 
tions among organs, except such as may be inferred from the compati- 
bility or incompatibility of their several acts, the Anthropological 
system recognizes relations of a precise and accurately defined char- 
acter. The entire sphere of human faculties is divisible into a hemi- 
sphere co-operative with any given organ and another hemisphere an-_ 
tagonistic. Those of the co-operative hemisphere have various degrees 
of co-operation, which are accurately estimated, while those of the 
antagonistic hemisphere have various degrees and modes of antagon- 
ism, which are also accurately defined by a mathematical law. ‘There 
is also an interesting and exact law of co-operation between each or- 
gan in one hemisphere and the analogous organ in the opposite hemi 
sphere. 

). Unity AND Duarity.— While the Gallian system makes no 
explanation of the mutual relations of the hemispheres of the brain, 
the Anthropological system explains their harmony and dissonance, 
their possible separation, their systematic mutual reaction, the 
various relations of specific organs in one-hemisphere to different 
organs in the other; their diagonal decussating relations to the 
body, their difference of development, with its cause, and the final 
cause or purpose of their peculiar relations to the body and to each 
other. i 

6. MANIFESTATION AND SUPPRESSION. — The manifestation of the 
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various organs by the action of the brain through the nerves, and 
the suppression of that manifestation — the influx of cerebral in- 
fluences into the body, and the arrest of that process, which are left 
unexplained by the Gallian system, are explained by Anthropology. 

7. ParHoGnomy. —'The science of Expression or Natural Lan- 
guage of the faculties is described by Gall, as an observer, of phe- 
nomena which could not well be overlooked. But the trué mathe- 
matical development of this science was not effected by Gall and 
Spurzheim. They speak in a rather indefinite manner of movements 
being made in the direction of the organs, without ascertaining 
correctly what those directions are— without looking to the fact 
that the brain is double, and that the pathognomic lines are also 
double, being different on the two sides of the body — without, in 
short, establishing a clear, simple, and universal law of mathematical 
correspondence between the line of direction of nervous fibres and 
that of the movements which they produce, without carrying this 
law throughout physiological organic life, and without classifying 
and correctly understanding the numerous complex and antagonistic 
motions of life. The empirical, incomplete, and inaccurate condi- 
tion in which this department of anthropological science was left by 
Gall and Spurzheim was one reason why it has not advanced since 
their publications. In the present work, the outlines of the great 
‘mathematical science which Pathognomy establishes are_ briefly 
sketched. Pathognomy gives to psychology a mathematical accuracy 
and completeness never believed possible. 

8. TEMPERAMENTS. — Gallian Phrenological science made no con- 
tribution to our knowledge of temperaments, for the very obvious 
_ reason that it studied the brain only as a phrenological and not as a 
physiological organ. Hence the cardinal principle of the depen- 
dence of temperaments upon cerebral development was not an- 
nounced, and the old crude arrangements were preserved. Anthro- 
pology, by showing the temperamental influence of every organ, 
develops an infinite science of temperaments or psycho-physiological 
modes of being. 

9. Menrat DERANGEMENT. — The Gallian system regarded men- 
tal derangement as a disease of the brain, belonging to one or more 
of its organs, and having no definite organic cause in the original 
development of the brain itself, being entirely produced by external, 
unfavorable influences. This was a vast advance upon the previous 
ignorance of philosophers and physiologists, but was only an ap- 
proximation to the truth. Anthropology shows that mental derange- 
ment is not an organic disease of the brain, although it favors the 
development of organic disease. It arises from a lack of firmness,, 
with a predominance of sensibility and excitability, produced by a 
predominance of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe of the brain over the 
upper parietal region — a condition which produces morbid modes of 
thought, and is ‘unable to resist irritative or disturbing influences, 
which tend to derange normal action. 

Beside thus changing the fundamental philosophy of the science 
in eight essential characteristics, the new system adds two important 
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classes of mental faculties which were singularly overlooked by Gall 
and Spurzheim. : 

1. THE EXTERNAL SENSES. — Anthropology gives to these their 
definite location in cerebral organs, thus supplying a singular hiatus 
in the Gallian system. 

2. THE HIGHER OR MORE SUBTLE POWERS OF THE MIND. — An- 
thropology recognizes, explains, and locates. these wonderful powers 
which maintain our relations to the subtle influences of nature, 
‘which give rise to the phenomena of animal magnetism, and which 
bring us into contact with the sphere of what is called spiritual and 


supernatural. The importance of these powers to the progress and _ 


elevation of mankind can be.appreciated only by the more advanced 
students of Anthropology. 

In addition to these new classes of cerebral organs, a great number 
of faculties or organs of the more familiar species, which have 
heretofore been overlooked, are demonstrated by the new system. 

Moreover, the Anthropological'system of investigation establishes 
three distinct and important contributions to mental science — Psy- 
CHOMETRY, PHYSIOGNOMY, and SARCOGNOMY. 


1. PsycHometry. ——The Gallian system had merely a rude system 


of craniology, sketching boldly and roughly the profile of a char- 
acter appropriate to the skull, which was often inaccurate. Psy- 
chometry determines the actual power of the organs by the impres- 
sion which they give of their vital energy to an impressible and 


intuitive person. Hence the new Psychometry differs from the old | 


eranioscopic sketching as much as a photograph of the face differs 
from a pencilled profile. Our Psychometry has also-the advantage 


that it is entirely independent of the cranium, and applies with as 


much facility to the absent, the dead, or the ancient, as to the 
present. 

By developing Psychometry and revealing a vast extension 
of the powers of the soul, Anthropology gives us the command 
of a range of terrestrial sciences which will occupy many observers 
in the next generation, and will especially revolutionize and perfect 
the healing art, giving a thorough knowledge of remedies, of diag- 
nosis, and of medical philosophy. Moreover, it gives us the command 
of all psychic science, and reveals the highest truths of religion, 
correcting the delusions and superstitions inherited from the past — 
a revolution of unlimited magnitude, which men of dull conserva- 
tive minds cannot conceive. 

2. Puystognomy. — The Anthropological system differs from the 


Gallian system in the fact that while the latter gives us only a. 


limited Craniology, the former gives us, in addition to a very exten- 
sive and minute craniology, a system of facial and corporeal Physi- 
ognomy, which enables us to determine, even without the sympa- 
thetic Psychometry, the general character and condition of the brain, 
as they are distinctly indicated in the countenance and person. A 
reference to Physiognomy is often as important as the examination 
of the cranium, in determining the actual character produced by the 
mode of life, which may differ much from the natural character. 
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3. Sarcocnomy. — The laws of sympathy between the mind and 
body, of which the Gallian system offered no explanation beyond — 
the location of the mind in the brain, may now be understood. The 
new system, by showing that every individual portion.of the brain — 
- sympathizes and is connected with a corresponding portion of the’ 
body, explains all the sympathies of the mind with the body and the 
body with the mind, both in health.and in disease. The sympathy,, — 
connection, or correspondence between the cerebral. and’ corporeal. : 
organs is such that we make a psychological map of the body 
- corresponding to that of the brain, in all its organs and subdivisions. — 
In the study of these new relations and correspondences ,we obtain — 
a large amount of psycho-sarcological knowledge of the relative. 
development.of mind and body. Physiognomy interprets the char- _ 
acter of the face, as Sarcognomy does of the body, but Sarcognomy ~ 
reveals laws, connections, and sympathies of immense importance to. — 
the physician, the artist, and the teacher, and has become the basis: 

of a new method of therapeutic practice. 

The above nine changes in the fundamental philosophy of the 
science, and five new departments of science which are added, be- 
long chiefly to the Psychological division of Anthropology; hence, 
in these respects, the Anthropological system has been compared 
with the Gallian system. But. in reference to diseases, health, life, 
death, sleeping, waking, respiration, calorification, circulation, secre- 
tion, and all the various normal and-abnormal states of our physical 
constitution, and actions of the viscera, these belong to the physio- 
logical department of Anthropology, and require a comparison, not. 
with the Gallian system, but with the doctrines of the writers on ° 
Physiology. : 

In reference to the .action of mind on mind, the mutual relations - 
of mankind, the philosophy of morals, education, society, and gov- 
ernment, the Anthropological system views all from a different stand- 
point, relies upon different facts, and comes to different conclusions. 
from. those of our philosophic teachers who theorized ‘on the old 
basis of incomplete sciences. 

Finatiy.— As Anthropology embraces the entire science of Neu- 
rology, it gives us new views of Zoology and comparative Phrenol- | 
ogy. Nor is it limited to human and comparative Psychology and 
Physiology; for it develops the relations of man to the material 
world, taking cognizance by Psychometry of materia medica, dietet-. 
ics, medical geology, and> meteorology, physiological and psycho- 
logical chemistry, astronomy, cosmology, and UNIVERSAL ONTOLOGY. 








CALAMITIES OF °89.— Japan has had a terrible storm inflicting 
damages running to millions, and in Wakayama a flood more disas-- 
trous than that of Johnstown, Pa. Thousands lost their lives. 
Forty thousand houses were destroyed or damaged, villages and 
fields were destroyed, and eighty thousand persons were for a time. 
dependent on charity. a > 

VEGETARIANISM. — London, has ihirt vegetarian restaurants and. 


-a vegetarian hotel. 
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MEDICAL, SOCIAL AND SEXUAL SCIENCE. 


which Dr. Eadon declares to be ‘‘ priceless in value, new, startling 

and very instructive.’’? The latest edition is more complete and val- 
_uable than ever, having been re-written in important parts, 

tails AN APPENDIX of great practical utility made up of 


> OVER 200 PRESCRIPTIONS OR RECIPES 
For Acute and Chronic Disorders Common to Adults and Children, 
a complete table of poisons and their antidotes (irom highest author- 
ities), illustrated directions for resuscitating the drowned (prepared 
for Health Boards), and hygienic rules for care of infants; also 
ORIGIN OF. LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MAN, 
Mii tracing the embryo from conception, through all stages to birth, 

4 yllustrated by Over 20 Beautiful Colored Lithographs, 
on fine plate pape : 
ported medical works ; and to illustrate the anatomy, and relative 
positions of impor 
ELEGANT CHROMO 
Murray Hill Publishing Co., 129 Kast 28th st..N.Y. ® 


It con- 


r, such as are to be found only in high priced, im- 


tant parts. each book is also embellished with 
CHARTS of VITAL ORGANS, 








THERAPEUTIC SARCOGNOMY 


Has GONE TO Press — To APPEAR EARLY IN 1890. 





_Psychometry. 


Mrs. C. H. Buchanan continues as 
heretofore the practice of Psychometry. 
Fees for written opinions three dollars, 
for fuller investigation of life periods and 
conditions five doilars. The inquirer 
need only send a specimen of writing. It 
is better to state by questions what the 
writer especially desires to know, and also 
to mention the date of birth. The pur- 
pose of judicious psychometry is not 
merely to gratify curiosity but as a Psy- 
CHOMETRIC COUNSELLOR, to show the in- 
dividual his own nature and the wisest 
course for him to pursue in his relations 
to others—— Such advice as a wise parent 
would give to his children. Every opinion 
is deliberately prepared, and her corres- 
pondents (from different quarters of the 
world), who uniformly express much sat- 
isfaction, often express surprise at the 
accuracy of the description and gratitude 
for the value of the suggestions given. 


Works of Prof, Buchanan. 


‘6 MANUAE OF PsyCHOMETRY’’— The dawn of a 
new civilization’? — Explaining the discovery by 
which mankind may acquire the command of all 
knowledge.—‘** The like of this work is not to be 
found in the whole literature of the past.”? — Home 
Journal, New York.— ‘* A discovery which the future 
historian must place among the noblest and greatest 
of this great epoch of human thought.”’— 7heosophist, 
Madras, India. Price by mail $2.16. Published by 
the author, 6 James St., Boston. 

Tue New Epucation.— Moral, Industrial, Hy- 
gienic, Intellectual— Third edition. Price by mail 
$1.50— No work on this subject has ever received. 

reater commendation from the enlightened. Rev. 
E ¥F. Barrett, one of the most eminent writers of his 
church says: ‘‘ We are perfectly charmed with your 
‘book. Iregard it as by far the most valuable work on 
education ever published. Your work is destined in 
my judgment to inaugurate a new era in popular edu- 
cation.”” Address the author. 


Dr. J. R. Buchanan 
Gives advice in chronic cases. 
Patients at a distance are examined _ 
by psychometric diagnosis and advice, 
with the necessary remedies sent by 

mail or express. . | 


LUCIFER,---THE LIGHT- 
BEARER 


Advocates Justice to Woman — Justice 
to the Mothers of Humanity — as the Bed- 
rock Principle of all Rational Reform. 
For the alleged crime of Plain Speaking 
in Denouncing the Outrages committed. 
against Woman under cover of law, Luci- 
FER has been Prosecuted in the Courts 
for more than two years, under the Com 
stock Postal Laws. 


Published weekly at $1.25 per year. 
Trial trip of three months for 25cts. Ad- 
dress M. HARMAN, Valley Falls, Kansas. 


STUDIES IN THE OUTLYING FIELD 


OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE 


& 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE. 


This work essays to unitize the phenomena of mind 
and spirit,— as Mesmerism, Hypnotism, Somnambul- 
ism, Clairvoyance, Psychometry, Thought-transfer- 
ence, Sensitivenéss, etc. ,— by referring them to a com- 
mon source, and attempts to prove the immortality of 
the spirit by scientific methods. Its highest praise is 
that Dr. Buchanan in his criticism says it is just the 
kind of literature wanted by the readers of the 
JOURNAL OF Man. Muslin, 252 pp. Sent postpaid, 
$1.25. Address, 

HUDSON TUTTLE, 
Bertin Hercurs, Ouro. 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HEALTH PALACE IN THE WORLD, 


Rs magnificent home for invalids is “unique in. almost every. 
respect. In the first place it possesses nothing to suggest that it is” 
anything other than one of the most palatial hotels in the world. | 
The basement is chiefly for baths, here being found the most com-— 
plete and magnificent Turkish bathhouse on the . continent. where | 

patients enjoy Turkish, Russian, Reman, hot and cold sea, sulphur, | 
electric, and medicated y: por baths most’ skilfully - administered © 
among such surroundings as ciNarm the eye and delight the mind. 3 

The electrical departmen: is one of the most complete in the 
world, and is in charge cf one of the most scholarly physicians and — 
electricians in the land. One large room is properly fitted up ‘for. : 
the generation of ozone, the remedial value of which is well known - 
to progressive physicians. Sun baths are also given in the most— 
approved manner. Magnetic and massage treatinents, and in fact, — 
every means and agency that time and experience have proved — 
valuable to restore the sick, are brought mito requisiion in this | 
model progressive Health Palace. . 

The table is equal to that found in the best hotels in- América, | 
Dr. Flower and his staff believing that the invalids should have the 
best food, prepared in the most approved manuer. For terms. and 
descriptive pekies eyo ke to oF : 
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4 /S& HOT LUNCHEONS & DINNERS 4/9 


Joint 2 Vegetables and Sweet 


DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME DAILY 
WRITE FOR MENU. 


MOTOR SERVICE MEALS 
1 WENTWORTH STREET, MARINE PARADE, 


‘Phone: mae” or _BRIGHTON. 


ADVISERS IN CAREERS 
ot ams. MILLOTT SEVERN 
~ 20 Middle Street and West Pier. 
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The BOY! What will He Become? 


Parents frequently find this a serious problem. Phrenology Solves 
the problem, and so saves parents a good deal of unnecessary anxiety and 
expense. Phrenology is the only known means of accurately ascertaining 
the innate mental qualities adapting individuals to their right calling, and 
which lead to a successful career and the ensuing joy and happiness of being 
in your right sphere in the world. 


Verbal Statements 2/6 & 5/-, Charts 7/6 & 10/-, Typed 21/- 
The Life Story of a Phrenologist by Professor SEVERN 12/6 
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OZONE AND FOUL ODOURS 
ALWAYS LIVE IN FRESH 
ON TAP PURE AIR. 

BRITISH SUPER PATENTS TRADING CO., 
2a, Imperial Arcade, Brighton. Phone: 2848. 
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